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DYNEVOR TERRACE. 


ClIArTEE I. 

CUARLOTTE. 

Farewell rewards and fairies, 

Good liousoivivos now may say, 

For now foul sluts in dairies 
May fare^ well as they. — 1>P. CoitBBT. 

A n ancient li^aflcBs stump of a horsVehesnut stood in the 
middle of a dusty field, bortleredvOn tho south sitk l>y a 
' row of houses of some pretension. 

Against this stump, a pretty dchcato fair girl of seventeen, 
whose short lilac sleeves revealed slender white arms, and her 
tight, plain cep tresses of flaxen hair that many a beauty might 
have envied, w^as bunging a coeoa>nut mat; chanting by way of 
accompaniment^ in a sort of cadence — 

*I have found out a gift for my fair,*^ 

I iiave found where the wood-pigeons breed ; o 
But let mo the plunder forbear, 

She will say-—’ 

* * Hollo, I’ll give you a shilling for ’em I* was the unlooked- 
for conclusion, causing hpr to start asiejb with a slight scream, 
as there stood beside her a stout, black-cyod, round-faced bA 
his ruddy cheeks and lo^^^ air showing more rusticity t|i||H 
agreed with his keen, saucy expression, and mcchanio’s droMR 
‘ So that’s what you call beating a mat,’ said he, catchini^ it 
from her hands, and mimicking the tender clasp of her little 
fingers. 'D’ye tliink it’s alive, tliat you use it so gingoi'lj^ 
Look here ! Give it him well 1’ as he made it resound agai^ 
the tree, and emit a whirlwind of dust ' Lay it into him wiM 
Mme jolly good song fit to fetch a stroke home with I Why, I 
heard my young Lord say, when Shaksp^re was a butcher, he 
used to m^e speeches at the calves, ae if they wae for a sacri- 
fice^ or ever he could lift a knife to ’em,’ 
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* Slinlcspcnro ! He lus wrote Konjco and J uliet, and all that 1 
] le a butcher 1 Why, he was a poet 1’ cried the girl, indig- 
nantly. I ' 

* If ypu ^now better than l ord Fitzjocelyn, you may T said 
the hoy. 

* I c«uldo*t have thouglit it V sighed the maiden. 

* It’s tho best of it !* cried tlje lad, eagerly. • Why, Char* 
lottc, don't ye see, he rose hissclf. Anybody may rise hisseli 
us has a mind to it !* 

‘Yes, I’ve read that in hooks,’ said Charlotte. ‘You can, 
m^i^hn, Tom, if yo\i^ would hut educate yourself like Edmund 
ill the Old EngUsh Baron. l>ut then, you know whose son you 
arc. TJierc cuu’t he no catastro])he — ’ 

‘ I don’t want none,* said Toni. ‘ W'e arc all equal by birth, 
so tho orator proves without a doubt, and wc’il show it one 
of these days. A rare lady I’ll make of you yet, Charlotte 
Arnold.’ 

‘ O hush, Tom, I can never be a lady — and I can’t stand 
tlawdliiig hero — nor y<*u neither. isn’t right to want to ho 
out of our staliou ; tlu^ugli 1 do wish 1 lived in an old castle, 
whoref t/aj maidens worked tapestry, and heard minstrels, ami 
never liad no stairs to scour. Como, give mo ni; mats, and 
thank you kindly !* * 

‘ I’ll take ’em iu,’ said Tom, Bhouldering them. ‘’Tis hreak- 
fiist-liour, so I tliouglit I’d just run up and ax you wheu my 
young Lord goes uj\ to Oxford.’ 

‘ lie is gone,’ said Charlotte ; ‘ ho was here yesterday to take 
leave of missus. Mf. James goes later — ^ 

' Gone !’ cned Tom. ‘ If ho didn’t say he’d come and see mo 
at Mr. Smith’s !’ 

‘ Did you w’ant to speak to him T 

‘ I wanted to see him particular. There’s a thing lays heavy 
on my mind. You see that place down in Ferny dell — there’s 
a steep bank down to the water. ^ Well, my young Lord was 
very keen about biiilding a kind of steps there in the summer, 
ahd ho and I settled tlie stones, and I was to cement ’em. Dy 
comes Mr. ‘Frost, and finds faults, what I thought he’d no Cc^'d 
to ; so I flings down my trowel, and wouldn’t go on for he I I 
Fas so* mortal angry, I would not go back to the work ; and I 
}>«dicvo Lord forgot it — and then he went back to college; 
and Fmnn>ton and Gei-vas, they put on me ; and you know how 
'twas 1 come away from Oi mersfield. I was not going to say a 
word to one of that 16t 1 but if I could see Lord Fitgocelyn, Fd 
Itnl him they stones am’t fixed ; ^nd if the frost gets into ’em^ 
here’ll he a pretty go next Jime there’s a tolerablidi weight! 
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But tbere--rit is his own look-out 1' If be never thought it 
worth his while to keep his promise, and oome and see me-—* 

^0 Tom 1 that isn't right ! He only ftigot^l jpeard Mn 
Beckett telling him he’d forget his own head if it wasn't fixed 
on, and Mr. James is always at him.* . ^ ^ 

* Forget I Aye, there's Nothing gentlefolks forget like poor 
folks. Bu^.'t've done with he 1 Let him look out — kept my 
piwmises tdliim long enough ; but if ho don’t keep his’n — * 

* For shame, for shame, Tom ! you don't mean it 1' cried 
Cliarlot|te. ‘But, ohi' with a different tone, 'give mo the 
mat 1 Tliere’s the old Lord and Mr. Poy^ings riding doifB the 
terrace I * 

‘ I ain’t ashamed of nothing 1 * said the lad, proudly ; and 
as* Charlotte snatched away the mats, and vanished like a 
frightened bffre, ho stalked along like a village Hampden, 
muttering, ‘Tho old tyrant shall ace whether I’m to be 
tiftfnplcc^on !* and with both hands in his pockets, bo gased 
straight up into the face of the grave eldcriy gentleman, who 
never even perceived hifh. lie could merely bandy glances 
with Poynings the groom, who was*Ro far from iudiiforent 
that ho significantly lifted up thb euc^ of his whip. *i^>tliing 
could mdb) have gratified Tom, wlip retorted ^ith a grimace 
and murmur, 'Don’t you wish you may catcli mel You 
jealous syc — what is the word, sick of uncles or aunts, was it, 
that tho orator called ’em ? , llo'd say I’d a good miss of being 
one of that sort, and tliat my young Lord there opened my 
eyes in time.* No better than the rest of ega — * 

And tiio clock striking eight, he quickened his pace to return 
to his work. He had for tho two or three previous years been 
nominally under the gardener at Ormersfield, l{ut really a sort 
of follower and favourite to tlie young heir, Lord Fitzjocelyn — 
a position which had brought on him dislike from the superior 
servants, who were not propitiated |py his independent and 
insubordinate temper, ^'aults on every side had led to his 
dismissal ; but Lord Fitzjocelyn had placed Jhim at aneiron- 
monger’s shop in the town of Northwold, where ho had been 
just long enough to become accessible to the various tempta- 
tions of a lad in such a situation. 

Charlotte sped hastily round tfie end of the block of buiU- 
mgs, hurried down the little back gardei^ and flew biba,thleB8|y 
into her own kitchen, as a haven of refuge ; but she found a 
tall, stiff, starclied, elderly woman standing just within the 
door, and heard her last words. ' 

' Well ! as I said, ’tis no concern of mine ; only I thought it 
the part of a friend to g*ive you a warning, when I seen it with 
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my own eyes I — Ah ! here she is T as Charlotte dropped into a 
chair. ‘ Yes, yes, Miss, you need not think to dcccivo me ; I 
saw you f^om Miss Mercy’s window — * 

* Saw what T faintly exclaimed Charlotte. 

* Yqp knW well enough,’ was thc^retiirn. * You may think 
to blind Mrs. Beckett here, but 1 know what over good nature 
to young girls comes to. Pretty use to make of your fine scho- 
Inrshi}), to bo encouraging followers and sweethearts, at that 
frime in the morning too 1’ 

* Speak up, Charlotte,’ said the other occupant of the room, 
a plcaiint little brisk < 3 vonian, with soft brown eyes, a clear pale 
skin, and a face smooth, in siutc of nearly sixty years ; ‘ speak 
up, and tell Mrs. Martha the trulh, that you never encouraged 
no one,* 

The girl’s face was all one fiame ; but she rose up, and clasp- 
ing her hands together, exclaimed—* Me encourage I I never 
thought of what Mrs. Martha says 1 1 don’t know what it is 
all about 1’ 

‘ Hero, Jane Beckett,* ^cried jVfrs. Martha ; * d’ye see what *tis 
to vindicate her! Wilt you take her word against mine, that 
she’s been gossiping tli^s haff-hour with that youne rogue os 
was turned offlit Ormei-sfadd V 

* Tom Madison I* cried the girl, in utter amaza * Oh ! Mrs. 

Martha I* ' 

‘ Well 1 I can’t stop 1* said Martha. * I must get Miss Faith- 
ful’s breakfast I but'if you was under me, Miss Charlotte, I can 
tell you it would ho better for you ! You’ll suj sorrow yet, 
and you’ll poth recollect my advice, both of you.* 

Wherewith the Cassandra departed, and Charlotte, throwing 
her apron over her face, began to cry and sob ])iteously. 

* Sly dear 1 what is it now 1’ exclaimed her kind companion, 
pulling down her apron, and tiying to draw down first one, 
then the other of the arms which pci-sisted in veiling the crim- 
son face. * Surely you don’t think missus or I would mistrust 
you, or think yowl’d take up with the likes of him I* 

•*IJow could she be so cruel — so spiteful,* sobbed Charlotte, 
* when ho only came to ask ouo question, and did a good turn 
for me with the mats. 1, never thought of such a thing. 
B-veet^e^ indeed I So cruel of her !* 

« * Bless'me I* said Jane, * girls used to think it only civility to 
say they had a swectheait 1’ 

* Don’t, Mrs. Beckett 1 1 hate the word 1 I don’t want no 
such thing ! I won’t never speak to Tom Madison again, if 
such constructions is to he put on it !*. 

* Woll^ after all^ Cliarlotte 'dear, that will be the safest way. 
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You arc y^ung yet, and best not to think of settling, special if 
you aren't sure of ono that is steady an^ religious : and youM 
better keep yourself up, and not get a name for gossiping-— 
though there’s no harm done yet, so don’t make »ich a work. 
Bless me, if I don’t bean his lordship’s voice I Ho ainH never 
come BO early f 

* Yes, ho is,* wiid Charlotte, recovering from her sobs ; ^ ho 
rffde up as, I came in.’ 

‘ Well, to be sure, ho is come to breakfost I I hope nothing's 
amiss with my young Lord 1 I must run up with a g(|p ami 
plate ; and you, make the place tidy, su case Mr. Poynings 
comes in. You’d better run into the scullery and wash your 
face j ’tis all tears I You’re a terrible one to cry, Charlotte I* 
and witka Und, cheering smile and caress, Mrs. Bcckctt bustled 
off, leaving Charlotte to restore heraelf to the little handy piece 
of housQjiold mechanism i;\;hich kind, patient, motherly training 
liacT rendered her. 

Charlotte Arnold h^d been fairly educated at a village 
school, and tenderly brought up at liejne till left an orphan, 
when she had been taken intojicr present place. .-S^c Imd 
much Djii^ivo refinemont and imagination, w^ich, half culti- 
vated, produced a curious mixture <Jf romance and simplicity. 
Her insatiable taste for reading was meritorious in the eyes of 
Ml'S. Beck(jtt, who, unlcai-ned lienself, thought any book l>cttcr 
tJian ‘gadding about,’ and, after hearing, her daily j oriion of 
the Bible, listened to the most adventurous romances, with a 
sense of jileasui-o and duty in keeping tHe girl to her book. 
She loved the little fragile orphan, taught her, and had ])aticnce 
with her, and tnisted the true high sound princijde which she 
recognised in Charlotte, amid much that she cdbld not fathom, 
and set down alternately to the score of scholarship and of youth. 

Taste, modesty, and timidity were guards to Chaidotte. A 
broad stare was terror to her, and site had many a fictitious 
horror, as well as bettw-founded ones. Truly she sayl, she 
hated the broad words' Martha had used. One who craved a 
true knight to bo twitted with a sweetheart I Martha and Tom 
Madison were almost equally distasteful, as connected with 
such a reproach ; and the little maiden drew into herself, pro* 
menaded her fancy in castles and tournament^ kept undker 
Jane’s wing, and was upheld by her as a sensible, prudent giri. 
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CHAPTEa II. 

AN OLD SCHOOLUISTRESA 

I praise tlice, matron, and tliy duo 
Is praise^ heroic praiso and true ; 

With admiration I behold 
Thy gladness unsubdued and bold. 

Thy looks and gestures all present 
The picture of a life well i^i>cnt ; 

Our humftn nature throw's away 

Its second twilight and looks gay. — WonDSWORTn. 

U nconscious of Cliarlotte’s flight and Tom’s aflroiit, Mio 
Earl of Ormeraficld rodo along Dynevor Terrace — a row 
of houses with handsome cemented fronts, tragic and comic 
masks alternating over the downstaw-s windows, and Kie corj^rn 
of the block adorned with a pediment and colonnade ; but 
there was an air as if somotliiiig ailed the place : the gardens 
wore weedy, the glasa^dooi’s hazy, the cement stained anil 
scaiTodf^ind many of the windows closed and dark, like eyes 
wanting spccuktion, oi^with merely the dreary w'ov'.ls ‘ To be 
let* enlivening their blank gloom. At the liousc where Char- 
lotte had vanhshod, he d,row his rein, and opened the gate — not 
one of the ru«ty ones— ho entered the garden, where all wa.s 
trim and fresh, the sliadow of the house lying across the sward, 
and preserving the hoar frost, which, in the sunshine, was 
melting into diamond drops on the lingering China roses. 

Without ring or knock, he ]ia.ssed into a narrow, cari)etles3 
vestibule, unadorned except by a beautiful blue We»lgewood 
vase, and laying down hat and whip, mounted the hare stair- 
case, long since divested of all paiiit or polish. Avoiding the 
door of tlie princi]ial room, he opened another at the side, and 
stood in a flood of siinslnne, pouring in from the window, wliicli 
looked over all the roofs of the town,V^ the cop])ices and moor- 
If^ds of Ormoi'slicld. On the briglit fire sung a kettle, a wliite 
3at purred* on the hearth, a canary twittered merrily in the 
window, and the light smiled on a languishing Dresden shep- 
herdess and her lover on tht mantelpiece, and danced on the 
cSiling, Kflccted from a beautifully chased silver cream-jug — on 
inconsistent companion for the homely block teapot and willow- 
patterned plates, though the two cups of rare Indian jiorcelain 
were not unworthy of it. The furniture was the same mix- 
ture of the ordinary and the choice, either worn and shabby, or 
sucli as would suit a virtuoso, but the whole arranged with 
taste and core that made the effect bright, pleasant, and com- 
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fortaUo. *LiorJ Ornicrsficld stood ou tho hearthrug waiting. 
His face was that of one who had icarut to wnit^inoro consi- 
derate than acute, and bearing the stamp both of foil and suf- 
fering, as if grief had taken away all mobility pf expression, 
and left a stern, thoughtful steadfastness. * 

Presently a lady entered tlie room. Her hair was white as 
enow, and slio could not have seen less than seveuty'Sovon 
years ; b\jt beauty was not gone from her featun's — smiles were 
still on her lips, brightness in her clear hazel buoyancy in 
her U'cad, and alertness and dignity in her tall, slendc^^nbcnt 
figure. There was nothing so reinarleablo about her as tho 
ehisticity as well as sweetness of her whole look and be^iring 
4s if, while she had something to love, nothing could bo capable 
of crusk^ing^cr. 

‘You hcrel* she exclaimed, holding out her hand to her 
gyest. You are come t<j breakfast.’ 

‘ Thank you ; I wished to sec you w'ithoiit interrupting your 
day’s work. Have yoij many scholars at present 1’ 

‘ Only seven, and three go into seh^^ol at Easter. Jem and 
Clara wish me to undertake no^nioro, but 1 shouhl su^^dy miss 
the lit^e fellows. 1 wish they ni:iyMo rnc much credit as 
Sydney Calcott. JIo wrote himself to tell me of his success.’ 

‘ I am glad to hcjir it. He is a vejy promising young man.* 

‘ 1 tell him I shall come to honour, ns the old ilamo who 
taught him to spell. My scholars inay.mako a Or. Dusby of 
me in history.* 

‘ I am an'aid your preferment will dejiend chiefly on James 
and young Calcott.’ • 

‘Nay, Louis tells me that he is going to read wonderfully 
hard ; and if he chooses, ho can do more tlfan even Sydney 
Calcott.* 

‘If!’ said the Earl. 

Jane here entered with another tmp and plate, and Lord 
Ormersfield sat dowi9 to the break fast- table. Aftgi* some' 
minutes’ pause ho saidj ‘ Have you heard frorh Pern ]* * 

‘ Not by this mail. Have you V 
‘ Yes, I have. Mary is coming home.* 

‘Mary!’ she cried, almost sprir»ging up — ‘Mary Ponsonbyl 
“ This is good news — unless,’ as she watched his graue face, *‘11 
is her health that brings her.’ • 

‘ It is. She has consulted the surgeon of tho Zi6ra, a very 
able man, who tells her that there is absolute need of good 
advice and a colder climate ; and Ponsonby has consented to let 
her and her daughter come home ia the Libra, I exi^ect them 
in Febraaiy.* 
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* My poor Mary t Hut she mil get better away from him* 
I trust he is not coming !’ 

* Not he/^said-Lord* Ormersfield. 

* Dear, dear Mary ! I had scarcely dared to liopo to see her 
again,’ cried ftie old lady, with tears in her eyes. * 1 lio|)e slie 
will be allowed to bo with us, not kept in London with his 
sister. London docs her no good.’ 

‘ The very purpoi-t of my visit,* said Lord Ormersfield, ‘ wa^ 
to ask whether you could do ino the favour to sot aside your 
scholars, and enable me to receive Mi*s. Ponsonby at home.’ 

* Tliimk you — oh, thank you. There is nothing I should like 
bettor, but 1 must coiisid(ir — 

^ Clara would find a coinpauion in the younger Mary in the 
holidays; and if Jame.s would make Fitzjocelyn his charge, ib 
would complete the obligation. It would be by mr 'the best 
annngcinent for Mary’s comfort, and it would be the greatest 
satisfaction to me to see her witli you -at Ormersfield.* 

‘ I believe it woubl indeed,* said the old lady, more touched 
than the outward manner of the Earl seemed to warrant. ‘ I 
would — ^you know I would do my very best that you and Mary 
should bo comfortable together —and her voice trembled — ‘but 
you see I cannot iiromise all at once. I must see abant these 
little boys. I must talk to Jem. In short, you must not be 
disappointed* — and she put her hands before her face, trying to 
laugh, but almost overcome. 

‘ Nay, I did not mtan to press you,’ said Lord Ormersfield, 
gently; ‘but I thought, since James has had the fellowship and 
Clara has been at school, that you wished to give up your pupils.’ 

‘ So 1 do,’ said the lady, but still not yielding absolutely. 

‘ For the rest, I am very anxious that James should accept Fits- 
jocelyii as his pupil. I have always considered their friendsliip As 
the best hope; and other plans Lave had so little success, that — ^ 

‘I’m not going to hear Louis abused !* she exclaimed, gaily. 

‘ Yes,* said Lord Ormersfield, with a look nearly approaching 
a smile, ‘ you are ^le last person I ouglit to invite, iJf I wish to 
keep your nephew unspoiled.* 

‘I wish thhre were any one else to spoil himl* 

‘ For his sake, then, come and make Ormersfield cheerful It 
vili be &r better for him.’ 

‘And fo{^ yon, to see more of Jem,’ she added. ‘ If he were 
yours, what woidd you say to such hours 1’ 

The last words were aimed at a young man who came briskly 
into the room, and as he kissed her, and shook hands with the 
Earl, answer^ in a quick, bright tone;, ‘ Shocking, aye. All 
owing to sitting up till one T , . 
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* lleadltfjg r said the Earl. 

* Heading/ he answered, with a sort of^ laugliiitg sutisfactioii 

in diishing aside the approval exproasod in the'quei^, * but not 
quite as you suppose. See hero,* as hn held up /naliciously a 
railway novel. ^ 

‘ I am afraid I know wlicre it came from,* said Lord Ormcrs- 
field. 

^ ‘Exactly so,* said James. ‘It was Fitzjocclyn’s desertion of 
it that excited my curiosity.* 

‘ Indeed. I should have thought his desertions far too com- 
mon to excite any curiosity.* - 

* By no means. He always has a reason.’ 

* A plausible one.* 

' *Mor‘^.thj^n plausible,* cried Janies, excitement sparkling in 
his vivid black eyes. ‘ It happens tliat this is the very book 
t hatj roii would most rejoice to see distasteful to him — low mo- 
r.VfiEy, false principles, morbid excitement, not a lino that ought 
to please a healthy mind.’ — 

‘ Yet it has interest efiough for you.* 

‘ I am not F*ii 2 jocelyn.* 

* You know how to plead for Him.* « 

Bp%k simple trutii,’ bluntly answered Janies, running his 
hand through his black hair, to the ruin of the morning smooth- 
ness, so that it, as well as tlio whole bf his quick, dark counte- 
nance seemed to have undergone a chango^frora sunny south to 
stormy north in tlie few moments since his firat appearance. 
After a sKort silence, Lord Ormcrafield turned to him, saying, 

* I have been begging a favour of my aunt, and I \^ave another 
to ask of you,' and repeating his explanation, begged him to un- 
dertake the tutorship of his son. • 

* I shall not be at liberty at Easter,’ said James ; ‘ I have all 
but undertaken some men at Oxford.* 

'Oh, my dear Jem 4’ exclaimed ihc«old lady, ‘is that settled 
beyond alteration V ^ 

‘ I am not going to throw them over.* 

‘Then I shall hope for you at Midsummer,* said the Earl/ 
‘We shall see how things stand,* he returned*, ungraciously. 

‘1 shall write to you,' said Lord^Ormersiield, still undaunted, 
and soon after taking his leave. ^ 

‘Cool r cried James, as soon as he was gone. ‘To expect 
you to give up your school at his beck, to come and keep house 
for him as long as it may suit him F 

‘ Nay, Jem, he knew how few boys I have, and that I in* 
tended to give them up. You don’t mean to refuse Louis 7 
the said, imploringly. 
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* I filiall certainly not take liim at Easier. It would ne a 
mere furcch intcaidcd* to compeiisuto to us for giving up the 
school, uud^ril not lend myself to it while 1 can have real 
work.* • 

* A t Blidsummcr, then. You know* he will never let Louis 
spend a long vacation without a tutor.* 

^ 1 hate to be at Ormei*srit‘ld,* proccedccl James, vehemently, 
‘to sec Fitzjocelyn browbeaten and contradicted every moment, 
and myself set up for a model. I may steal a horse, while he 
may nat look over the. wail 1 Did you observe the inconsist- 
ency ? — angry with thh poor fellow first for having the book, 
and then for not reading the whole, while it became amiablo and 
praiseworthy in me to burn out a candle over it 1* 

‘ Ah i that was my concern. I tell him ho w'GJuld sing an- 
other note if you wore his son.* 

* Fd soon make him I 1 would not stand what Loans d£)Qs. 
Tlio more he is set down and sneered at, the more debonnaire 
ho looks, till I could rave at him for talcing it so easily.* 

‘ I hoped you might dfavo hbidercd them from fretting each 
other, 418 they do so often.* • 

‘ I should only bo a tfes^ clement of discord, whiloohis ^vil- 
ship will persist in making mo his pattern young man. It 
makes me hate myself, especially as Louis is such an unaccount- 
able follow that ho won’t* 

‘ I am sorry you dislike the plan so much.’ 

‘ Do you mean that you wish for it, grandmamnyv ?* cried he, 
turning full round on her with an air of extreme amazement 
‘ If you do,*thcrd*8 an end of it ; but I thought you valued no- 
thing more than an independent home.* 

‘ Nor would I give it up on any account,* said she. ‘ I do 
not imagine this could possibly hxst for more than a few months, 
or a year at the utmost But you know, dear Jem, I would do 
nothing you did not Ilka* 

‘That’s nothii^ to the purpose,’ refined James. ‘Though it 
is^o beoonsidered whether Ormersficld is likely to be the best 
{ireparation for Clara’s future life. However, I see you wish 
it—’ 

I confess that I do, for^i few months at least, which need 
interfere* neither with Clam nor with you. I have not seen 
LoM Ormersfield so eager for many years, and I should be very 
sorry to prevent those two from being comfortably together in 
the old home — * 

‘And can’t that be without a chaperon f exclaimed James, 
laughing. ‘ Why, his lordship is fifty-five ; and die can’t be 
much less. That is a good joke.' 
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* It 18 not punctilio/ said liis grandmotlirr, looking distrcssocL 
It is needful to bo on the safe side ‘^'ith such a man os Mr. 

Ponsonby. My fear is that ho may send her home with orders 
not to come near us.* 9 

‘ She used to bo always at Ormersficld iu the old times.* 

‘ Yes, when my sister was alive. Ah I you were too young 
tQ know about those matters then. The &ict was, that things 
had cometto such a pass from Mr. Ponsouby’s neglect and un- 
kijidnes;^, that Lord Orincrsfleld, standing iu the place of her 
brother, thought it right to interfere, llis niotlicr 15011 1 to 
London ivith him, to bring poor Mary find her little girl back 
to Ormersficld, and there they were till my sister’s death, when 
of course they could not remain. Mr. Ponsonby bad just got 
his appointment us British envoy in Peril, and wi.slied licr to go 
with him. It was much against Lord OrmcrsficUrs advice ; hut 
shA-Uionght it her duty,, poor dear. I believe bo positively 
hates Lord Ormersficld ; and as if for a parting unkind ness, he 
left his little girl at scjiool with orders to spend her liolidays 
with his sister, and never to bo with us.* 

‘ That accounts for it !’ said James. ' I never knew j^ll this! 
noc-wliyajkvo were so cnth’cly cut off ftoirn Mary Ponsonby. I 
w’ondcr what she is now ! She was a droll sturdy child in those 
d«ays 1 We used to call her Downriglit Dunstable ! She was 
almost of tbc same ago ns Louis, arnf a great deal stouter, and 
used to fight for him and herself too. lias not she bc^^u out in 
Peru ]’ , 

‘ Yes, she went out at seventeen. I bcHcvo she is an infinite 
comfort to her mother.’ » 

* Poor Mary I Well, we children lived in the middle of a 
tragedy, and little suspected it 1 By the bye, what relation ore 
the Ponsonby s to us 1 * 

‘ Mrs. Ponsonby is my niece. My dear sister, Maiy — * 

* Married Mr. ^ytnond — ^yes, I know I I’ll miike the whole 
lucid ; I’ll di-aw up a pfdigree, and Louis shall learn it.’ And 
with elaborate neatness be wrote as follows, filling in the dlitei 
from the first l^f of an old Bible, after his grandmother had 
left the room. The task, lightly undertaken, became a mourn* 
ful one; and as he read over his ^performance, bis oountenanee 
varied from the gentleness of i*egret to a look of sarcastic priSe, 
as though he felt that the world had dealt hardly by him, abd 
yet he disdained to complain. 
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* Since 1316/ muttered James, as he finished. * Thirty yean 
of drudgery I When shall I be able to relieve herl Hal 
O. J. F. Dynevor, Esquire; if it were you wlio we^'e coming 
from Peru, you would find a score to settle 1’ 

He ran down stairs to assist his grandmother in the^ Latin 
lessons of her little school, the usual employment of his 
vacations. 

•^llatharine Dynevor had begun life witli little prospect of 
spending nt^arly half of it as mistress of a school. 

Her father was the last male of the Dynevors of Gheveleigh 
—a family mounting up to the days of ;the Pendragons—and 
she had been mado to take the place of an eldest son, inlicriting 
the extensive lauded ]>ropei*ty on condition that her name and 
arms shoidd be assumed in ca<:e of her miirringo. Her choice 
was one of Ctie instances in which her alfcciions had the mas- 
tery over her next strongest characteristic, family ])i'ido. She 
m^61^Mte'd•*a higlily-cducated and wealthy gentleman, of good 
fiimily, hut of mercantile connexions, sucli as her father, if 
living, would liavc disdained. Her married life was, liowever, 
perfectly unclouded ; her ample means gave her the power of 
dispensing joy, and her temperament w^ so blithe and unselfish 
thiCt*' no f)lcasuro ever palled upon lier. Clmveleigh was a 
proverb for hospitality, affording unfailing ffetes for all ages, full 
of graceful case and freedom that inspired enjoyment. 

Mr. Frost Dynevor was a man of refined taste, open-handed 
even to extravagance, liberal in all his appointments, and gra- 
tifying to tho utmost his love of art and (j|^ecoration ; while his 
charities and generous actions were hearty and lavish enough to 
satisfy even his warm-hearted wife. 

Joined with all this was a strong turn for speculations. When 
the mind has once become absorbed in earthly visions of wealth 
and prosperity, the excitement exercises such a fascination over 
the senses that the judgment loses balance. Bold assumptions 
are taken as certainties, and mado the foundation of fresh fabrics 
— the very power of discerning between faqjb and possibility 
departs, and, in mere good-will, men, honest and honourable* at 
heart, risk their own and their neighbours’ property, and ruin 
their character and good name, by the very actions most foreign 
to their nature, ere it had fallen nbder the strong delusion. 

Mr. Frost Dynevor had the misfortune to live in 'a country 
rich in mineral wealth, and to have a brother-in-law eftsily 
guided, and with more love of figures than power of investi- 
gating estimates on a large scale. Mines were set on foot, com- 
panies establi^ed, and building ^mmeuced, and the results 
were only to be paralleled by those of the chalybeate springi 
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discovered by ’Mr, Dynevor at the little town of Northwold, 
which were pronounced by his favourite hanger-on to be destined 
‘ literally (o cut- the Ihi’oat of Bath and Cheltenham.’ 

Some towns are said to have required the life of a child ere 
their foundations could be laid. Many a speculation has swal- 
lowed a life and fortune before its time for thriving has come. 
Mr. Frost Dynovor and Lord Ormersfield were the foremost 
victims to the Chovcleigh iron foundries and the Northwojd 
baths. The close of the war brouglit a commercial crisis that 
their companies could not stand ; and Mr Dynevor’s death spared 
him from the sight of tho crash, wliich his talent and sagacity 
might possibly have averted. lie had shown no misgivings ; 
but, no sooucr was ho removed from tho helm, than the vessel 
was found on the brink of destruction. Bnormous sums had 
been sunk without tangible return, and tho liabilifiSs of the 
companies fur surpassed anythiug that they had realized, 

Lord Ormersfield was stunned and helpless. Mrs. »l)ynip^-or 
had but one idea — namely to sacrifice everything to clear her 
husband's name. Her sons were mere boys, and the only person 
who proved lumsclf nble«'to act or judge was the heir of Ormers- 
field, then about four-and-tweaty, who came forward with sound 
judgment and upright d&p^ssionate sense of justice to eltb^ 
the difficulties and clear away tho involvements. 

He joined his father in mortgaging land, saorificing timber, 
and reducing the establishment ; so as to set the estate in the 
way of finally becoming free, though at the expense of rigid 
economy and self-denial. « 

Cheveleigh could Slot have been saved, even had the heiress 
not been wWiiig to yield everything to satisfy tho just claims of 
the creditors. She was happy when she heard that it would 
suffice, and that no one would be able to accuse her husband of 
having wronged him. But fur this, sho would hai'dly have sub- 
mitted to retain wliat hej: nephew succeeded in securing for her 
— ^namely, an income of about 150/. per annum, and tho row of 
houses called l)y*nevor Terrace, one of'jiie building ventures at 
Ifarthwold. . This was the sole dependence with which she and* 
her sons quitted tho home of their forefathers. * Never mind, 
mother,’ said Heiiiy, kissing her, to prevent the tears from 
springing, * home is wherever we are together 1 ’ * Never fear, . 
mother,’ echoed Oliver, with knitted brow and clenched hands, 

* 1 will win it back.’ 

' Oliver was a quiet lad, of diligent, methodical habits, and 
he willingly accepted a clerkship in a mercantile house, which 
owed some obligations to his father. At the end of a couple of 
years he was sent to remde ia^uth America ; and his parting 
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morels to his mother were — * When you see me again, Clieve* 
leigh shall be youra* 

* Oh, my boy, take care, ^member, * They that Baste to be 
rich shall not be innocent.* * ^ 

That was the l^t time ^he had seen Oliver.' . 

Her great object was to maintain, herself independently and 
to complete Ileuiy’s educ^tiqn as a gentleman. With this view 
she took up her abode in the least eligible of her houses at 
^rthwold^ and, dropping the aristocratic name which alone 
romaine4 of her heiress-ship, opened a school for little boys, 
declaring that she was rejoiced to recal the daj-s when Henry 
and Oliver wore frocks and learnt to spell. If any human 
being could sweeten the Latin Grammar, it was Mrs. Frost ; 
with the mother] iness of a dame, and the refinement of a lady, 
unfailing tynqmtliy and buoyant spirits ; she loved each urchin, 
and each urchin loved her, , till she had become a sort of adopted 
grasAAifiiama to all Northwold and the neighbourhood. 

ITcniy went to Oxford. He gained no scholarship, took no 
honours, but he fell neither into debt nor disgrace ; he led a 
good-natured easy life, and made a vast' number of friends; ^and 
when he was not staying with them, ho and his mother were 
happy together. Ho walkeijVith her/ read to her, 
sang to b«r, and played with her pupils. He had always been 
brought up as the heir — ^petted, humoured, and waited on^-a 
post which he filled with good-humoured easy grace, and which 
he continued to fill in the same manner, though he had no one 
to wait on him hut his mother and her faitl^hil servant Jane 
Beckett Years passed on, and they seemed perfectly satisfied 
\\ith their division of labour, — Mrs. Frost kept school, and 
Henry played the flute, or shot over the Ormersfleld property. 

If any one remonstrated, Henry was always said to be 
waiting for a government appointment, which was to be pro- 
cured by the Ormcrefield interest More for the sake of his 
mother than of himself, the Ormcrsficld interest was at length 
exerted, and the appoiaiEment was conferred «on him. TljjS 
immediate consequence was his marriage with the first pretty* 
girl he met, poorer than himself, and all the Ormersfield interest 
tiiiled to make his mother angry with him. 

The cholera of 1633 put an ^d^to poor Heniy’s desultoxj 
life. His house, in a crowded part of London, was especially 
doomed by the deadly sickness ; and out of the whole family 
the sole survivors were a little girl of ten months old, and a 
boy of seven years, the latter of whom was with his gmud- 
mother at Noi-thwold. 

Mrs. Frost was one of the women of whom afifcction makas 
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unconscious heroines. She could never sink, as long as there 
was aught to need her love and. care ; and though Henry had 
been her ^darling, tlie very knowledge that his oi^hans had no 
one but herself tq depend on, seemed to brace her energies with 
fresh life. They were left entirely on her hands, her son Oliver 
made no offers of assistance. He had risen, so as to be a pros- 
perous merchant at Lima, and he wrote with regularity and 
dutifulness, but he had never proposed coming to England, and 
did not proffer any aid in the charge of his brother’s childreiS. 
]f she had expected anything from him, she did not say so ; she 
seldom spoke of him/pbut never without tenderness, and usually 
as her ‘i)oor Oliver,’ and she abstained from teaching her grand- 
children either to look to their rich uncle or to mourn over 
their lost inheritance. Chcveleigh was a wintei^exfj[iings ro- 
mance with no one but Jane Beckett; and the grandmother 
always answered the children’s inquiries by bidding tlieig^ prove 
their ancient blood by resolute independence, and by that^ true 
dignity which wealth could neither give nor take away. 

Of that dignity, Mrs. Jfrost was a jAsidect model. A singular 
compound of the genfle and the lofty, of tenderness and inde- 
pendence, shq had nevcf ecitised to be the Northwold ijJ^xndard 
of the 'real lady;’ toot mild and gracious to be rcgariTea as 
proud and poor, and ^yet too dignified for any liberty to be 
attempted, her only fault, that touch of pride, so ladylike and 
refined that it wa| kept out of sight, and never offended ; and 
everything else so sweet and winning that there was scarcely a 
being who did notilove, as well as honour her, for the cheerful- 
ness and« resignation that had borne Jier through her many 
triala Her trustful spirit and warm heart had been an elixir 
of youth, and had preserved her freshness and elasticity long 
after her sister and brother-in-law at Ormersfield had grown 
aged and sunk into the grave, and even her nepliew was fiist 
verging upon more than middle age. 


CHAPTER HI. 

LOUIS m PEBONNAIBE. 

I walked by his garden aod saw the wild briar, 

The thorn and the thi^e grow broader and higher. 

Isaac Watts. 

O RHEBSFIELD PARik was extensive, langing into fine 
< broken ground, tockj and^^overgrown with brushwood ; 
bui it bore the marks of retrenohment ; there was hardk « 
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* t liardlyrun the ris^* Mr. Holdsworth, athOing, 
Wh hib parted with thezxii and dimppeared withia liifircHpped yew 
hedges. 

* Poor, ill-used Mr. Holdsworth ? cried Aon# Catharine. 

*YeS| it was base to forget the binding of that^ooV said 

Lonis, gravely. * I wish I knew what amends to make.’ 

^ You owe amends far more for making a present of a oomr* 
mission. I used to do the like, to save myself trouble, till I 
came flown in the world, and then I found it had been a more 
airde gr&nd seigneur* 

* I should not dare to servo you or Jbm so ; but I thought " 
the school was impersonal, and could receive a favour.* 

• ^ Tt is no favour, unless you clearly define whera the commis- 
sion endedNuid the gift began. Careless benefits oblige no one.* 

Fitagocelyn received his aunt^s scoldings very imttily. His 
manner to her was a becoming mixture of the chivalrous, the 
filial, mid the playful. Mary watched it as a new and pretty 
picture. All his con^ence, too, seemed to be hers; but who 
could help pouring out his heart to the ever-indulgent, sympa- 
thizing Aunt Catharine 1 It ^was evfdently the great^t* treat 
to him to have her for his guest, and his attention to her ex- 
even to the reading a serm^p to her in the evenings 
to ij^re her eyes; a measure so ei)^irely after Aunt Melicent’s 
heart, that Mary decided that eten she would not think hejr 
cousin so hopele^y fashionable. • 

Good-natured he was, without doubt ; for as the three ladies 
were sitting down to a sociable morning of work and reading 
aloud, be came in to say he was going to see afterfTom Madison, 
and to ask if there were any commands for Northwold, wi^ 
his checked shooting-jacket pockets so puffed out that his aunt 
began patting and inquiring. * Provisions for the House Beau- 
tiftff,* he said, as forth came on the one side a long rough brown 
yam. *1 saw it atf a shop in London,* he said, 'and thought 
the Faithfull sistm would like to be reminded of thw 
Indian feasts.* And,^to make the balance| true,* he hs4 ^ 
the other pocket a lambswool shawl of gorgeous dyes, with 
wools to make the like, and the receipt, in what he ^led 
'female algebra,* the long knittipg-pins under his arm like a 
riding-whip. He explmned that he 'thought it would te a 
winter’s work for Miss Salome to imitate it, and that she would 
Buooour half-a-dozen families with the proceeds; and Mrs. Poih 
fiohby was pleased to hear him speak so affe^onately of the 
tpe.old maiden sisters. They were the nieces of an old gm« 
tbsman to whom the central and handsomest house of Dyne^ 
XWsaoe had been let He had an annuity which Imd died wifli 
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him, and they inherited very little but the furniture with which 
they had livecUon in the same house, in hopes of lodgers, And 
paying rent to Mrs. Frost when they had any. Thei'e was a 
close friendsliijf And perfect understanding between her and 
them, andf, as she truly assured them, full and constant rent 
could hardly have done her as much good as their neigh- 
bourhood. Miss Mercy was the Sister of Charity of all North- 
wold j Miss Salome, who was confined to her chair by a com- 
plaint in her knee, knitted and made fancy-works, the sale of 
which furnished funds for her charities. She was highly edu- 
cated, and had a grSat knowledge ol natural history. Fitz- 
jocelyn had given their abode the name of the House Beau- 
tiful, as being redolent of the essence of the PilgArrUa Progress; 
and the title was so fully accepted by their friends, that the 
veiy postman would soon know it. He lingered, discoursing on 
this topic, while Mary repacked his parcels, and his aunt gave 
him a message to Jane Beckett, to send the carpenter to No. 7 
before Mary’s visit of inspection ; but die prophesied that he 
would forget ; and, in fact, it was no good aiiguiy that he left 
the knitting-pins behind' him on, the table, and Mary was only 
just in time to\:atch him^ with them at the front door. 

‘ Thank you, Mary — ^you are the universal memoiy,* he said. 
* What rest you must give^ my father’s methodical spirit i I 
I saw you pile up all those Blackwoods of mine this morning, 
just as he was going to'fall upon them,* 

' If you saw it, I should have expected you to do it your- 
self,* said Maiy, in her*quaint downright manner. 

^ Never expect me to do what is expected,* answered4ie. 

*Do you do that because it is not expected P said Mary, 
feeling almost as if he were beyond the pale of reason, as she 
saw him adjusting a plant of groundsel in his cap. 

* It is for the dicky-bjrd at my aunt’s. There’s no lack of 
it At the Terrace; but it is an old habit, and there always was 
an illusion that Ormersfield groundsel iej^a superior article.* 

* F suppose thatfis why you grow so mtlch.’ 

^ Are you a gardener? Some day we will go to work, clear 
the plac^ and separate the botanical from the intrusive I* 

* I should like i^ of all things!* 

^ll send the horse round to the stable, and begin at once I* 
'exclaimed Louis, all eagtmess ; but Mary demurred, as she had 
promised to read to her mother and aunt some of their old 
ikvouiitei^ Madame de S^vignl's letters, and his attention flew 
off to his restless steed, which he wanted ^ admire. 

*Mj Yeomamy chargejc/ he said. ^We turn out five 
troops I hope you wSl be here when we go out, for going 
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round to North wold brought me into a direful scrape when I 
went to exhibit myself to the dear old, Termce world. My 
father said it was an unworthy ambition. What would he 
have thought, if he had seen* Jane stroking down with the 
brusli on the plea of dust, but really on the principle«of stroking 
a dog I Good old "Jane! Have you seen her yet] Haashe 
talked to you about Master OUverT 

The horse became so impatient, that Mary had no time foi 
more*than a monosyllable, before Louis was obliged to mount 
and ride* off j and he was seen no more till just before dinner, 
when, with a shade of French imlice^ Mis. Frost inquired abotit 
Jane and the carpenter : she had seen the cap, still decorated 
with groundsel, lying in the hall, and bad a shrewd suspicion, 
but the tta£*wer went beyond her expectations — ' Ah 1* he said, 
^ it is all the effect of the Norman mania 1* 

*What have you bee(^ doing] What is the matter]* she 
oried;^ alarmed. 

^ The matter is not with me, but with the magistrates.' 

* My dear Louis, don’t look so very wise and capable, or I 
shall think it a very bad scrape indeed 1 Pray tell mp what 
you have been about.* * • « 

'You know Sir Gilbert Brewster and Mr. Shoreland are 
re^d about the little brook between their estates, of which each 
wishes to arrogate to himself •the exclusive fisliing. Their 
keepers watch like the Austrian guard jon the Danube, in a life 
of perpetual assault and battery. Last Saturday, March 3rd^ 
1847, one Benjamin Hodgekin, aged fifteen, had the misfortune 
to wash his feet in the debateable water ; the belligerent powers 
made common caus(^ and haled the wretch before the Pett;^ 
Sessions. His mother met me. She livedT in service here till 
she married a man at Marksedge, now dead. This poor boy is 
ah admirable son, the main stay of the family, who must starve 
if he were imprisoned, and she declared, with tears in her eyes, 
that she could not bear for a child of hers to be sent to gaol, 
and begged me to i^ak to the gentlemcuL* He started up 
with kindling eyes and vehement manner. went lo the 
Justice-room i* 

*My dear! with the groundsel f* 

« And the knitting-needles f * « 

Cn rushed the narration, unheeding trifles. ' There was t|)e 
array: — ^Mr. Calcott in the chair, and old Freeman, and 
Captain Shaw, and fiat Sir Gilbert, and all the rest^ met to 
condemn this wretched widow’s son for washii:^ his feet in a 
gutter!* 

< Pray what said the indictment f asked |trs. Ponsonby. 
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' Oh, that be had killed an infant trout of the ralue of three 
farthings ! Three giaiit keepers mode oath to it, but 1 had his 
own mother’s word that lie was washing his feet 1’ 

Ko one couldfhelp laughing, but Fitzjocelyn was far past per- 
ceiving anjr such thing. * Urge what* I would, they fined him. 
I talked to old Brewster ! I appealed to his generosity, if there 
be room for generosity about a trout no bigger than a gudgeon I. 
I talked to Mr. Calcott, who, I thought, had more sense, but 
Justice Shallow would liavo been more practicable ! No one 
took a rational view but Ramsbotham of the factory; a very 
sensible man, with excellent feeling. When it is recorded in 
history, who will believe that seven moral, well-meaning men 
agreed in condemning a poor lad of fifteen to. a fine of five 
sliillings, costs three-and-sixpence — a sum ho could nr? more pay 
than I the National Debt, and with the alternative of three 
months’ imprisonment, branding and contaminating for life, and 
destroying all self-respect? I paid the fine, so there & one 
act of destruction tho less on the heads of the English squire* 
archy.* ^ 

* Agt of destruction I’ • * 

* The worst cliestruction,, is to blast a man’s character because 
the love of adventure is strong within him — 1* 

He was iit this point when Lord Ormersficld entered, *tmd 
after his daily civil ceremonious inquiries of the ladies whether 
they had walked or driyen out, he turned to his son, saying, ^ I 
mot Mr. Calcott just now, and heard from him that ho had 
\>oen Bony to convict at person in whom you took interest j a 
lad fiom Marknedgo. What did you know of him V • 

' *I was prompted by common justice and humanity,* said 
Louis. ^ My protection was claimed for the poor boy, as the 
son of an old servant of ours.’ 

^ Indeed 1 1 tliink you must have been imposed on. Mr. 
Calcott spoke of tho family as notorious poachers.’ 

' Find a poor fellow on the wrong side of a hedge, and not a 
squire but will sw^r that he is a hardened ruffian I’ 

^ l/sually ^th reason,’ said the EarL * Pray when did this 
person’s parents allege tl^t they had been in my service f 

'It was his mother. Her name Blackett, and die left 
us on her mamage with one ot the Hodgekins.’ 

«Lord Omiersfield rang the bell, 'ajld Frs^pton, the butler 
and confidential servant^ formed on his own model, made his 
appearance. 

' Do you know whether a woman of the name of Blackett 
ever lived in service here ^ V 

* Not that I am aware my^IiOrdL T will ascertma the fact’* 
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In a few moments Frampton returned. * Yes, my Lord, a 
girl named Blackett was once engaged toi help in the aculleiy, 
but was discharged for dishonesty at the end of & month.’ 

*Did not Frampton know that that aeja^d to moP said 
Louis, 8otto voce^ to Jiis aunt. * Did he not tnist Ijiat he was 
reducing me from a sea anemone to a lump of qualdng jolly V 
So far from this consummation, Lord Fitzjocelyn looked as 
triumphant ns Don Quixote liberating Gines do Fasamonte. 
He and his father might have sat for illustrations of 

* Youth is full of pleasance, 

« Age is full of cai'e/ i 

as they occupied the two ends of the dinno]>table ; the Earl 
concealing anxiety and vexation, under more than ordinary 
punctilidiDa» politeness v the Viscount doing his share of the 
honours with easy, wmtiing grace and attention, and rattling 
on in an undertone of lively conversation with Aunt Catha- 
rine. Mary was silently amazed at her encouraging him ; but 
perhaps she could not Jiclp spoUing him the more, because tliero 
was a storm impending. At lcast,.a3 soon as i^e was in tho 
drawing-room, she became restless add nervous, and sa^ that 
she wished his father could see thaA speaking sternly to him 
never did any good ; besides, it was mere inepnsiderateness, tho 
excess of cliivalrotis compassion. 

Mrs. Ponsonby said she thought young men’s ardour moro 
apt to be against than for the poacher. • 

‘ I must confess,’ said Aunt Catharine, with all tho reluctance 
of a high-spirited Dynevor,— ‘ I must confess that Louis is no 
sportsiAan! Ho was eager about it once, till lie hacb become a 
good shot ; ^nd then it lost all zest for him, and he prefers his 
own vagaries. He never takes a gun unless James drives him 
out;. and, oddly enough, his father is quite vexed at his indif- 
ference, as if it were not manly. If his father would only 
understand him 1’ . . * 

The specimen of that day had almost made Mrs. Ponsonby 
fear that there was iTothing to undci'stand,|and that only dear 
Aunt Kitty’s affection could perceive any tiling but amiable 
folly and it was not much better when tho young gentleman 
reappeared, looking debomyiire, and sitting down beside 
Mra Frost, said, in a voice .meant for lier alone — ^ Henri^IY.^ 
Part II., the insult to Chief Justice Gascoigne. My father will 
presently oater and address you : 

* O tfwt-it oculd he proved 
Tbat flome wght-tnppiug fai|y had tfxrhanged 
In oradle-clotlisjour children a« they lay, — 

Cyi'd youn FiUjooelyn— mine, Frost Dynevorl** 
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* For Bliame, Louis ! I shall have to call you FitzjoceIjrD * 
You are bcluiYing vqry ill.* 

* Insulting che English constitution in the person of seven 

squires.’ ^ . 

‘ Don’t, *my dear I It was the very thing to vex your &ther 
that you should have put yourself in such a position.’ 

* Boarding the Northwold bench with a groundsel plume and 
a knitting-needle : 

' With a needle for a sword, and a thimble for a hat, *' 
thou fight a traverse with the Castle cat ?' • 

The proper championiin such a cause, since ^ What cat’s avci*se 
to fish? ’ 

* No, Louis, dtiar,’ said his aunt, struggling like a girl to keep 
her countenance; 'this is no time for nonsense. ^Qne would 
think you had no feeling for your father.’ 

' My dear aunt, I can’t go to gaol like Prince Hal. T do 
assure you, I did not assault the bench with the knitting-pina 
What am I to do ?’ 

' Not set at nought your father’s displbasure.’ 

' 1 can’t help it,’ said die, almost sadly, though half smiling. 
'What would Jbccome o^ me if I tried to support the full 
weight? Interfering with institutions, ruining reputation,^-, 
blasting bulwarks, patrorizing poachers, vituperating vme* 
rated — ' 4 

' Quito true,* cried Aunt Catharine, with spirit. ' You know 
you had no business tliere, lecturing a set of men old enough 
to be your grandfathqra, and talking them all to death, no 
doubt.’ * p , 

'Well, Aunt Kitty, if oppression maddens the wise, what 
must it do to the foolish ?’ 

' If you only allow that it was foolish — ^ 

' No ; I had lather know whether it was wrong. I believe 
1 was too efiger, and not ^respectful enough to the old squire : 
and, on refiectlon, it might have been a matter of obedieiice to 
my fiither, not to interfere with the prejudices of true-born 
EuglM magistrate Yes, I was wrong : I would have owned 
it sooner^ but for the sliell he fired over my head. And for the 
rest, 1 don’t know how to repent of having protested against 
tyranny.’ 

^ There was something redeeming in the conclusion, and it was 
a comfort, for it was impossible to retain anger with one so 
gently, go^-bnmouredly polite and attentive 

A practical answer to .the champion was not long in coming. 
He volunteered the next day to walk to Northwold with Mrs. 
Frost and Maiy, who wanted^ ipend the morning in sdecting 
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A hoQse ill Dynevor Terrace, and to be fetched home by-and- 
by, when Mrs. Fonsonby took her airings Two miles seemed 
nothing to Aunt Catharine, who accepted her 'nephew’s arm 
for love, and not for need, as he discoursed .o^ all the animals 
that might bo naturalized in England, obtained ironi Mary an 
account of the liamas of the Andes, and rode off upon a scheme 
of an importation to make the fortune of Marksedge by a manu« 
fiicture of Alpaca umbrellas. 

Meantime, he must show the beautiful American ducks which 
he hoped* to naturalize on the pond near the keeper’s lodge : 
but, whistle and call as he would, nothing showed itself but 
screaming Canada geese. He ran round, pulled out a boat half 
fpll of water, and, with a foot on each side, paddled across to a 
bushy isla^ld in the centre, — bub in vain. The keeper’s wife, 
who had the charge over them, came out : ' Oh, my Lord, I am 
80 sorry ! They pretty ducks 1* 

* Ha I the foxes V * 

* I wish it was, my Lord ; but it is they poachers out at 
Marksedge that are sS daring, tiiey would come anywheres — 
and you see the ducks would roost up in the trees, and you 
said 1 was not to shut ’em up at n^ght My jnastcr w^ out 
^iip by Beech hollow ; I heerd a gun, and looked out ; I seen a 
ma«L and a boy — I’<L take my oath it was young Hodgekin. 
They do say Nanny Hodgekin, she^as was one of the Blacketts, 
whose husband was transported, took in two ducks next morn- 
ing to Northwold. Warren couldn’t make nothing of it ; but 
if ever he meets that Hodgekin again,, he says he shall catch it I’ 

‘ WelJ, Mrs. Warren, it can’t be helped — ^tha^k you for the 
good care you took of the poor ducks,* said Lopis, kindly ] and 
as he walked on through the gate, he gave a long^sigh, and 
said, * My dainty ducks ! So there’s an end of them, and tdl 
their tameness I’ But the smile could not but return. ^ It is 
lucky the case does not come before i&e bench I but really that 
woman deserves a medal for coolness ! 

. <1 suppose,’ said Ms^, *she could have paid the fine wi^ihe 
price of the ducks.’ • 

* Ah 1 the beauties I I wish Mr. Hodgekin had fallen on the 
pheasants instead 1 However, 1 am thankful he and Warren 
did not come to a collision about fhem. I iim always expecting 
that, having made those Marksedge people thieves, murder wi^ 
be the next consequence.’ 

A few seconds sufficed to bring the ludicrous back. ^ How 
pat it comes 1 Mary, did yon prime Mrs. Warren, or did 
Framptonf • * 

believe you had rather laugh at' yourself than at any one 
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else/ exclaimed his aunt, who felt baffled at having thrown 
away her coin|)aasioii. 

* Of course. One knows how much can be borne. Why, 
Mary, has thateefc you studying — do you dissent?’ 

*1 was* thinking whether it is the best thing to be always 
ready to laugh at oneself/ said Mary, * Does it always help in 
mending?’ 

* ‘ Don’t care’ came to a bad end,* said Louis ; ' but on the 

other hand, care killed a cat — so there are two sides «to the 
question/ ^ ^ * 

While Mary was fteling disappointed at his light tone, he 
changed it to one that was almost mournful. ‘ The worst of it 
is, that ‘ don’t care’ is my refuge. Whatever I do care about. is 
always thwarted by Frampton or somebody, and b^g for ever 
thrown over, I have only to fall as softly as I can.’ 

‘ You know, my dear,’ said Mrs. ^ost, * that your father has 
no command of means to gratify you.* 

^ There are means enough for oui*selves,’ said Louis ; * that is 
the needful duty. What merely personal indulgence did I ever 
ask fipr that was refused^me ?’ 

‘ If that is aJl you haisa to coAiplain of, I c&a!i pity you/ said 
Mary, 

* Listen, Mary. Let me wish for a horse, there it is ! «Let 
me wish for a painted window, we can’t afford it, though, after 
all, it would not cat > but horses are an adjunct of state and 
propriety. So again, the parish feasted last 18 th of January, 
because I came of agef and it was proper ; while if I ask that 
our people may be released from work on Good Friday or Ascen- 
sion Day, it is thought outrageous.’ 

*If I remember right, my dear/ interposed his aunt, *yon 
wanted ho work to be done on any saint’s^ay. Was there not 
a scheme that Mr. Holdsworth called the cricket cure ?’ 

* That may yet be. Ko one kno'^ the good h few free days 
would do the poor. But I developed my plan too rapidly I 
I'll try agaiii for ^eir church-going on Oood Friday.’ 

* I think you ought to succeed there.’ 

* I know how it will be. My father will ring, propound the 
matter to Frampton ; the anjwcr will be, ^ Quite impracticable, 
my Lord and thei^ will be an end of it’ 

• * Perhaps 2i6t At least it will have been considered/ said 
Ma^« 

* Truc^’ sa^ Louis j * but you little know what it is to have a 

Finamp^l -'’If he be a fair sample of prime ministers^ no won- 
der Frinoes of Wales go oppontion f 

* I thought Frampton waa a very viduable superior servant* 
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* Exactly so. That is the ^orst of it. Ho is supreme autho- 
rity, and well deseryes it. When la Grandd Mad^oiselle stood 
before the gates of Orleans, calling to the sentinel to open them, 
he never stirred a step, but replied merdy withtprofound bow& 
That is my case. I make a request, am answered, •‘Yes, my 
Lord;’ find no results, repeat the process, and at the fourth 
time am silenced with, ‘ Quite impmcticable, my Lord.’ * 

‘ Surely Frampton is respectful V 

‘ It ft his veiy esscnca lie is a thorough aristocrat, reject- 
ing himself, and therefore respecting all oilicrs, aS they deserve. 
Ho respects a Viscount Fitgocelyn as an^ appendage marh/ as 
needful as^the wyvems on each side of the. shield ; but as to tho 
individual holding that office, he regards him nduch as he would 
one of the .wyvems with a fool’s-cap on.’ 

And with those words, Fit^ocelyn had sprung into the hedge 
to gather the earliest willo.pr>catkms, and came down dilating on 
their silvery, downy buds and golden blossoms, and on the plea- 
sure they would give Miss Faithfull ; till Mary, who had been 
beginning to compassionate him, was almost vexed to think her 
pity wasted on grievances of mei*e randdm talk. , 

Warm and kindly was his greeting his aunt’iS good old ser- 
vant, Jane Beckett, whom Mary was well pleased to meet aa 
one%f the kind friends of her childhood. The refinement that 
was like an atmosphere around Mrs. Frost, seemed to have ex- 
tended even to her servants ; for Jane, though she could hardly 
read, and carried her accounts in her head, had manners of a 
gentle warmth and propriety that had >a giuce of their own, 
even in her racy, bad grammar ; and there was ne withstanding 
the meny smile, that twitched up one side of l^^r mouth, while 
her eyes twinkled in the varied moods prompted by an inex- 
haustible fund of good temper, sympathy, and afiection; but the 
fulness of her love was for the distant ‘ Master OUvor,’ whose 
young nursery-maid she had been. Her eyes winked between 
teats and smiles when she heard that Miss Mary had seen him 
but five months ago, astl she inquired aft^ lum, gloried 4iis 
pro jerity, and talked of his coming home, wnb less reserve 
than his mother had done. 

Mary was struck, also, with the pretty, modest looks of the 
little underling, and remarked on worn os they proceeded to the 
iajeetibii of ihe next house.^ • 

‘ Yes,’ said Louis, ‘ Charlotte ft something between a wood 
Borrd and a five-plume moth* Tom Madimi, as vtsiial, shows 
exquisite taste. Sh^is h perfect Isidy of Bsolftlbtt.’ 

‘Now,Loui8r said his aunt^ standing still, and really locddng 
annoyed ; ‘you know I cannot encourage any such thing. Pour 
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little Charlotte is an orphan, and I am all the more responsilde 
for her.* S , ' . 

* There’s a chivalry in poor Tom — * 

^Nonsense It said his aunt, as if resolved not to hear him out^ 
because Afraid of herself. ‘ Don’t say any more about it. I 
wish I had never allowed of his bringing your messagea* 

^ Who set hiuvdown in the kitchen to drink a cup of beer T 
said Louis, mischievously. 

‘Ah! well! one comfort is, that girls never care for boys of 
the same age,’ replied Aunt Catharine, as she turned the key, 
and admitted them into No. 7 ; when Fitzjocelyn confused 
Mary’s judgment with his recommendations, till Aunt Catharine, 
pointing out the broken shutter, and asking if he* would not 
have b^n better employed in fetching the carpenter, than in 
hectoring the magistrates, he promised to make up fi^r it, fetched 
a piece of wood and James’s tooli^ and was quickly at work, 
his Aunt only warning him, that if ho lost Jem’s tools she 
would not say it was her fault. 

By the time Mary’s imagination had portrayed what paper, 
paiut, furniture, and habitation might make the house, and had 
discerned how to arrange a pretty little study in case of her 
father’s return, he had completed the repair in a workmanlike 
manner, and putting two fingers to his cap, asked, * Any^>ther 
little job for me, ma’am !’ * • 

Of course, ho forgot the tools, till shamed by Mary’s turning 
back for them, and after a merry luncheon, served up in haste 
by Jane, they betook themselves to No. 8, where the Miss 
Faithfulls w«re seated at a dessert of hard biscuits and water, of 
neither of which they ever partook : they only adhered to the 
hereditaiy institution of sitting for twenty minutes after dinner 
with their red and purple doileys before them. ' 

Mary seemed to herself carried back fourteen years, and to 
understand why her childish fancy had always believed Chris- 
tiana’s Mercy a living character, when she found herself in the 
ealgi, happy little household. The chlbf ohange was that she 
must now bend aown, instead of reaching up, to receive the kind 
embitioes. Even the garments s^med unchanged, tibe dark me- 
rino gowns, black silk aprons, white cap-ribbons, the soft little 
Indian shawl worn by the elder sister, the ribbon bow by the 
younger, distinctions that used to puszle her infimt speculation, 
not aware that the coloured bow was Miss Menu’s ensign of 
youth, and that its absence would have made Miss Salome feel 
aged indeed. The two sasters were much al&o— but the younger 
was the more spar^ shrivelled up into a ^eeiy nonpareil, her 
blooin changed into something qioite as firesh and healthful, and 
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her blithe tripping step always active, except when her fingers 
were nimbly tahing their turn. Miss Salome had^ecoine more 
plamp, her cheek was smoother and paler, her eye more placid, 
her air that of a patient invalid, and her counte^nce more in- 
U^llectual than her sister's. She said less about their extreme 
enjoyment of the yam, and while Min. Frost and Mary held 
counsel with Miss Mercy on servants and furniture, there was a 
talk on entomology going on between her and Fitzjocelyn. 

It wits veiy pretty to see him with the old ladies so gently 
attentive, without patronizing, and they, though evidently 
doting on him, laugliing at him, and treating him like a spoilt 
child. He insisted on Mary's seeing their ordinary sitting 
room, which nature had intended for a housekeeper's room, but 
which ladyL'ke inhabitants had rendered what he called the 
very < kernel of the House Beautiful.' There were the stands 
of fiowers in the window the bullfinch scolding in his cage, 
the rare old shells and china on the old-fashioned cabinets that 
Maty so well remembered ; and the silk patchwork sofa-cover, 
the old piano, and Miss' Faitlifull's arm-chair by the fire, her 
little table with her beautiful knitting, and often a flower or 
insect; that she was copying ; for she sl^ill drew n\cely : and she 
smiled and consented, os Louis pulled out her portfolios, life* 
long^collections of poriraits of birds, flowers, or insects. Her 
knitting found a sale at the worksliop, where the object was 
well known, and the proceeds were diflV^sed by her shter, and 
whether she deserved her name might be guessed by the basket 
of poor people's stores beside her chair. 

Miss Mercy was well known in every duslry Northwold 
lane or alley, where she always found or made a welcome for 
herself. The kindly counsel and ready hand were more potent 
than fiir larger means without them. 

Such neighbours were in themselves a host, and Mary and 
her mother both felt as if they had attained a region of un- 
wonted tranquillity and repose, when they had agreed to rent 
No. 7, Dynevor Temue, from the ensuing Lady-day, and ,,to 
take possession when carpenters and uphoTsti^rers should have 
worked their will. 

Louis was half-way home when he exclaimed, ' There I I 
have missed Tom Madison a second time. When shall 1 ever 
remmber him at the right time V 

little did Louis guess the efiTect his neglect was taking I* 
Chariotte Arnold might have told, for Mrs. Martha had 
brought in stories of his unsteadiness and idle habits that con- 
firmed her in her obedience to Jane. She never went out 
alone in his leisure hours ; never looked for him in returning 
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from diurch — alas 1 tliat was not the place to look for him 
now. And y^t she/sould not believe him such a vexy bad boy 
as she was tola he had become. 


CHAPTER V. 

TUE TWO UIKISTEBS. 

' The creature's neither one nor t'other. 

1 caughtethe animal hist night, 

And viewed him o'er by candle-light ; 

I marked him well, 'twas black as jet 
You stare, but sirs, I've got him yet, 

And can produce him.* ' Pray» sir, do ; 
rU lay my life the thing is blue.* 

* And I'll be sworn, that when you've seen 
The reptile, you'll protiounc£ him green.' 

* Well, then, at once to end the doubt,' 

Replies the man, *1'U turn hin^out ; 

And when before your eyes I've set him, 

If you don't ^nd him black. I'll eat him.' 

He said— then, full before their sight 

Produced th^^ast, and lo I 'twas white I— Msrbicx. 

M rs. PONSONBY had seen in the tropics birds of bril- 
liant hues, that even, whilst the gazer pronounced them 
all one beaming tint o£ gorgeous purple, would give one flutter, 
and in another light would flash with golden green or fiery 
scarlet. No less starting and unexpected were the aspects of 
Lord Fitzjocolyn, * Everything by starts, and nothing long ;* 
sometimes absorbed in study, sometimes equally ardent over a 
childish game ; wild about philanthropic plans, and apparently 
forgetting them the instant a cold word had fallen on them ; 
attempting cverytliing, finishing nothing ; dipping into every 
kind of l^ok, and forsaking it afi^er a oursory glanco ; ever 
bfisy, yet ever idle; full of desultory knowledge, ranging 
throygh all kinds pf reading and naturalNhistory, and still more 
full of talk. • This last was perhaps his most decided gift To 
any one, of whatever degree, he would talk ; he could hardly 
have b^n silent ten ininui^ with any human being, except 
Frampton or his father ; and whether deep reflections or arrant 
jQonsense oame out of his mouth, seemed an even chance, though 
both alike were in the same soft low voice, and with same 
air of quaint pensive simplicity. He was exceedingly pro- 
voking, and yet there was no being provoked with him 1 

fie was so sincere, affectlbnate, and obliging, that not to love 
him was impossible ; yet thatrlove only made his faults more 
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large timber tree on tbe estate, enclosures had been begun and 
deserted, and the deer had been sold ofi to mfike room for 
farmers’ cattle, which grazed up to the very front door. 

The house was of the stately era of Anne, with a heavy por- 
tico and clumsy pediment on the garden side, all tlio windows 
of the suite of rooms opening on a broad stone terrace, whence 
steps descended to the lawn, neatly kept, but sombre, for want 
of openings in the surrounding evergreens. 

It was early March, and a lady wrapped in a shawl was seated 
on the teA*acc, enjoying the mild gleam of spring, and the fresh- 
ness of the sun-warmed air, which awoke a smile of welcome as 
it breathed on her faded cheek, and her eyes gazed on the scene, 
2n fend recognition. 

It had been the liome of Mrs. Ponsonby’s childhood ; and tlio 
slopes of turf and belts of dark ilex were fraught witli many a 
recollection of girlish mnaiugs, youtlifnl visions, and later, in- 
tervals of tranquillity and repose. After fourteen years spent 
in South America, Low many threads she had to take up 
again ! 

She had been as a sister to her cousin, Lord Ormevsfield, and 
had shared more of his confi<lencc than a'.'jy other person during 
their earlier years, biit aftorwMrds their intercourse laid neces- 
sari^ been conilncd ta brief and guarded letters. She Iiad found 
him unchanged in his kindness to hel^sch, and she was the more 
led to ponder on the gi-avc, stern impassiveiu'ss of Ids manner 
to othei’s, uud to try to understand the tone of iidnd that it 
indicated. , 

She reballed him as he Iracl been in Ids firat youth — reserved, 
sensible, thoughtful, but with the fire of ambition burning 
strongly within, and ever and anon flashing forth vividly, re- 
press^ at once as too demonstrative, but filling her with 
enthusiastic admiration. She remembered him calmly and 
manfully meeting the shock of the failure, that would, he 
- knew, fetter and encumber him through life — how resolutely 
ho had faced the difficulties, Low unselfishly he had put hiimfelf 
out of the question, how uprightly he had dealt by the credi- 
tors, how considerately .by his father and aunt, how wise and 
moderate his proceedings had been th^ugliout. She recollected 
how she had shared his as]>initions, and gloried in his consistent 
and prudent course, without perceiving what sorrow had 8inc& 
taught her — ^that ambition was to him what pleasure was to 
other young men. What had it not been to her when that 
ambition began to be gratified ! when he had become a leading 
owin in Parliament, and by-and-by field oilico. 

Tliere|-a change came over the spirit cf her dream; aad 
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though hIig sighed^ she could not but smile at the fair picture, 
that rose beftu’o h^r, of a young girl of radiant loveliness^ h« 
golden curls drooping over her neck, and her eyes blue as the 
stany veronida by the hedge side, smiling in the sunshine. She 
thougliji of the glances of proud delight that her cousin had 
stolen at her, to read in her face, that his Louisa was more than 
all he hfid told her. Little was needed to make her love the 
sweet, caressing young creature who had thrown her arms 
round her, and told her that she saw it was all nonsense to tell 
her she was such a good, grave, dreadful cousia Mary I Yet 
there had been some few misgivings I So shoi t an acquaint* 
ance ! Her cousin too busy for more than being bewitched by 
the lovely face 1 The Villiei*s family, so gay and fashionable! 
Alight not all have been foreseen 1 And yet, of what use would 
foresight have been ? TIic gentleman was deeply attached, and 
the lady’s family courted the match, l-be distinction be bad won 
atoning for his encumbered fortune. . 

Other scenes arose on her memory — Louisa., a triumphant 
beauty, living on thc.bomage she received, all bnlliance, grace, 
*and enjoyment. But there was a dai’kcning background which 
grew more prominei^t. Poor Louisa had little wisdom by 
nature, and her education had been solely directed to enable 
her to shine in the world, not to render her fit for the cdhnpa- 
nionsliip of a man of donicstic tastes, accustomed to the society 
of superior women. There was nothing to fall back upon, 
nothing to make a home ; she was listless and weary whenever 
gaiety failed her — jyid he, disappointed and baffled, too un- 
bending to draw her out, too much occupied to watchSover her, 
yielded to Tier tastes, and let her pursue her favourite enjoy- 
ments unchecked. 

A time had come when childish vanity and frivolity were 
merging on levity and iir.priidenca Expostulations fell power- 
ess on her shallowness. Painful was the remombranco of the 
ieprecating roguish glance of the beautiful eyes, and the coax- 
iig caresses with wliich she kissed away the lecture, and made 
premises, only to forget them. She was like the soulless Un- 
dine, with her reckless gaiety and sweetness, so loving and 
childish that there was mo being displeased with her, iip inno- 
a*Gnt and devoid of all art or guile in her wilfulness, that her 
•faults could hardly bear a harsher name than follies. 

Again, Mrs. Ponsonby thought of the days when she herself 
had been left to stay vrith her old uncle and aunt in this very 
house wliile her husband was absent abroad, when she had 
assisted them to receive the -poor young wife, sent home in fail- 
ing health. She thought of the sad weoks^ so melancholy in 
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fclie impossibilify of making an impression, or of leading poor 
Louisa from her frivolities ; she recalled t&e soj^ow of hearing 
her build on future schemes of pleasure, the dead blank when 
her prattle on them failed, the tedium of deeper subjects, and 
yet the bewitching sweetness overpowering all vexation at her 
exceeding silliness. Though full one-and-twenty yeais had 
passed, still the tears thrilled warm into Mrs. Ponsonby’s eyes 
at the thought oi Louisa’s fond clinging to her, in spite of many 
an admonition and even exertion of authority, for she alone 
dared to» control the s|3oilt child’s self-will ; and had far more 
power than the husband, who seemed to act as a check and 
restraint, and whose presence rendered her no longer easy and 
natural. One confidence had explained the whole. 

‘ You know, Mary dear, I alwa 3 ^s was so much afraid of him I 
If I had had my own way, 1 know who it would have been ; 
but there were mamma and Anna Maila always saying how 
fortunate I was, and that ho would be Prime Minister, and all 
the rest. Oh I I was far too young and foolish for him. Ho 
should have married a sober body, such as you, Mary I Why 
did he .not 1’ She wished Sie hi^l never teased him by going 
out so much, and letting pfloplc talk nonsense ; he had been 
very kind, and she was not half good enough for him. That 
confession, made to -him, would have been balm for ever; but 
she had not resolution for the effort^ and the days slid away till 
the worst fears were fulfilled. Nay, w’-ere they the worst fears 1 
Was there not an unavowed sense thaU it was safer that she 
should die, while innocent of all but wayward folly, than be 
left to perils which she was so little ableito resist! 

The iron expression of grief on her husbapd’spface had for- 
bidden all sympathy, all attempt at consolation. Ho had re- 
turp^ed at once to his business in London, there to find that 
poor Louisa’s extravagance had equalled her folly, and that he, 
whose pride it had been to redeem his paternal property, was 
thrown back by heavy debts on his own account. This had 
been known to Mrs. &nsouby, but by no word from him } he 
had never permitted the most distant reference to his wife, .and 
yet, with inconsistency betraying his passionate love, he had 
ordered, one of the r.!i03t beautiful and costly monuments that 
art could execute, for her grave at Ormorsfield, and had sent 
brief but explicit orders that, contrary to all family precedent^ 
Lis infant should bear no name but Louis. 

On this child Mrs. Fonsonby had founded all her hopes of a 
renewal of happiness for her cousin ; but when she had left 
England there had been little amal^mation between the vola- 
tile animated boy, and his grave unbending father. She could 

oS 
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not conjure up anjr more comfortable picture of them than 
the child uneasily parched on his papa’s knee, looking wistfully 
for a way of escape, and his father with an air of having lifted 
him up as a duty, 'without knowing what to do with him or to 
say to him. 

At hel* earnest advice, the little fellow had been placed as a 
boarder with his great-aunt, Mrs. Frost, when his grand- 
mother’s death had deprived him of all that was homelike at 
Ormersficld. He had been with her till he was old enough for 
a public school, and she spoke of him ns if ho were no less dear 
to her than her own grandchildren ; but she was one who saw 
. no fault in those whom she loved, and Mrs. Ponsonby had been 
rendered a little auxious by a certain tone of dissatisfaction in 
Lord Ormersficld’s curt mention of his son, and above all by 
his cold manner of announcing that this was the day when he 
would return from OiJford for the Easter vacation. 

Could it bo that the son was unworthy, or had the father’s 
feelings been too touch chilled ever to warm again, and all 
home affcctiuns lost in the strife of politics ? These had over 
since engaged him, whether in or out of office, leaving little 
time for society or for any domestic piu’suit. 

Her reflections were interrupted by a call of 'Mamma !* and 
her daughter came running up the steps. Mary Ponsonby ^had 
too wide a face for beaijty, and not slightness enough for 
symmetry, but nothing could bo more pleasing and trustworthy 
than the open countenance, the steady, clear, greenish-brown 
eyes, the kind, sensible moutli, the ^'m chin, broad though 
rather short foreheadf and healthy though not liighly-coloured 
cheek; and •the voice — full, soft, and cheerful — well agreed 
with the expression, and always brought gladness and promise 
of sympathy. 

' See, mamma, what we have found for you.* 

' Violets ! The very purple ones that used to grow on the 
orchard bank !* 

' So they did. Mary knew exactly vijicrc to look for them/ 
|iaid Mrs. Frost, who had followed her up the steps. 

* And there is Gervas,’ continued Mary ; ' so charmed to hear 
of you^ that we had almost brought him to see yoiL* 

Mrs. Ponsonby declared herself so much invigorated by 
Grmersfield air, that she would go to i^ee her old friend the 
gardener. Mary hurried to fetch her bonnet, and returned 
while a p^egyrio was going on upon her abilities as maid-of- 
al 1-work, in her mother’s difficulties with male housemaids-^ 
bla<& and brown — and wadierwomen who rode on horseback in 
white satin shoes. She look^ as if it were hardly natural that 
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any one but herself sliould support her mother, wlien Mrs. Frost 
tenderly drew Mra. Ponsonby’s arm into Ifer oyn ; and it was 
indeed strange to see the younger lady so frsdl and broken, and 
the elder so strong, vigorous, and active ; as they moved dong 
in tlio sunshine, pausing to note each spring blossom that bor- 
dered the gravel, and entered the walled kitchen- garden, where 
espaliers ran parallel with the walks, dividing the vegetables 
from the narrow flower-beds, illuminated by crocuses opening 
the depths of their golden hearts to the sunbeams and the 
revelling bees. Old Geiyas, in a patriarchal red waistcoat, wel-* 
corned Mrs. Ponsonby with more warmth than flattery. ‘ Bless 
me, ma’am, Pm right glad to see you ; but how old you bo 1* 

* I must come home to learn how to grow young, Gervas," 
said she, smiling ; ' I hear Betty is as youthful as my aunt here.* 

* Ay, ma’am, Betty do fight it out tolerablish,’ was the reply 
to this compliment. 

‘ Why, Gervas, what’s all that wilderness ? Surely those used 
to be strawberry beds.* * 

‘ Yes, ma’am, the earliest, hautboys ; don’t ye mind 1 My 
young Lord came and beggj^d it of mo, and, bless the lad, I 
can’t refuse him nothing.* 

* He seems to bo no gardener !* 

bHe said he wanted to make a Botany Bay sort of garden,* 
said the old man ; ‘ and sure enough ’tis a garden of weeds 
ho’s made of it, and mine into the bargain ! He has a great 
big thistle here, and the down blows •right over my beds, 
thick as snow, so that it is tliroo women’s work to be a match 
for the jveeds ; but speak to him of pulling it up, ye’d think 
*twas the heart out of him,* * • 

‘ Does he ever work here V 

* At first it was nought else ; ho and that young chap, Madison, 
always bringing docks and darnel out of the hedges, and plants 
from the nursery gardens, and bringing rockwork, and letting 
water in to make a swamp. There’s no saying what’s in the 
lad’s head I But, of Ihte, he’s not done much but by times 
lying on the bank, reading or speaking verses out loud to him- 
self, or getting young Madison off his work to listen to him. 
Once he got me to hear; but, ma’am, ’twas all about fairies and 
such like, putting an ass’s head on an honest body as had lost 
his way. I told him ’twas no good for him or the boy to read 
such stuff, and I’d ha* none of it ; but, if he chose to read me 
some good book, he’d be welcome — ^for the candles baint so good 
as they used, and I can’t get no spectacles to suit me.* 

* And did he read to you 1* 

< A bit or two, ma’am, if the humour took him. But he's 
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Voung, you see/ ma’am. I’m right glad he’ll find you here. My 
old woman saysrho dh want a lady about the place to make him 
comfortable like.’ . 

‘And who isithis young Madison f asked Mrs. Ponsonby, 
when they had turned from the old gardener. 

‘To hoar Jem, you would believe that he is the most pro- 
mising plant rearing for Botany Bay 1’ said Mrs. Frost. ‘ He 
is a boy from that wild place Marksedge, whom Louis took 
interest in, and made more familiar than Jem liked, or <than, 
perhaps, was good for him. It did noj; answer; the '^servants 
did not like it, and it ended in his being sent to work with 
Smith, the ironmonger. Poor Louis ! he took it sadly to hearty 
for he had taken gi'eat pains with the boy.’ 

‘ I like to hear the old name, Louis !* 

‘ I can’t help it,* sai4 Mrs. Frost. ‘ lie must be his old aunt 
Kitty’s Louis le Debonnaire ! Don’t you remember your calling 
him so when ho was a baby T 

‘ Oh yes, it has exactly recalled to me the sort of gracious 
look that he used to have — half sly, half sweet — and so very 
pretty !* » 

‘ It suits him as well now. lie is the kind of being who 
must have a pet name and Mrs. Frost, hoping he might bo 
already arrived, could hardly slacken her eager step so as to keep 
pace with her niece’s feebler movements. She was disappointed ; 
the carriage had returned without Lord Fitzjocclyn. His hat 
and luggage were cofnc, but he himself was missing, ^Jra. 
Frost was very uneasy, but his father silenced conjectures by 
saying, that it was his Visual way, and he would make his^appear- 
ance before tfie evening. He would not send to meet another 
train, saying, that the penalty of irregularity must be borne, 
and the horses should not sufier for such freaks ; and he would 
fain have been utterly indifferent, but he was evidently listening 
to every sound, and betrayed his anxiety by the decision with 
which ho checked all expression of his aunt’s fears. 

There was no arrival all that evening, no explanation in 
the 'morning; and Betty Gervas, whom Mary went to visit 
in the courae of the day, began to wonder whether the young 
Lord could Ibe gone for a soldier — the usual fate of all missing 
village lads. 

* Mary was on her way home, through the park, along a path 
skirting the top of a wooded ravine, a dashing rivulet making 
a pleasant murmur among the rocks below, and glancing here 
and there through the brushwood that clothed the precipitous 
bank^ wimn, with a sudden rustling and crackling, a man Icapod 
upon the path with a stone in each hand. 
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melt away ; and behold ! the primitive wid^mouthed body of 
fourteen years since I* 

Mrs. Frost laughed, but it seemed to be a serious matter 
with Lord Ormersfield. you could appreciate sterling 

worth,’ he said, 'you would be asliamed to speak oT your cousin 
with such conceited disrespect.’ 

All the effect was to make Louis walk quietly out of the 
room ; but his shoulder and eyebrow made a secret telegraph 
of amazement to Mss. Frost. 

The new arrival seemed to have put the Earl into a state of 
constant restless anxiety, subdued and concealed with a high 
hand, but still visible to one who knew him so intimately as 
did Ml'S. Ponsonby. She saw that he watched each word and 
gesture, and studied licr looks to J^udge of the opinion they 
might create in her. Now the process was much like weighing 
and balancing the down of Fitzjocelyn’s own favourite thistle ; 
the profusion, the unsubstantiality, ancf the volatility being far 
too similar j and there was something positively sad in the soli- 
citotis heed taken of suc^ utter heedlessness. 

The reigning idea was the expedition to Illci*shall, and the 
excellent condition of the work-people under his new friend, 
the superintendent. Forgetful that mines wei*e a tender sub- 
ject, the eager speaker became* certain that copper must exist 
in the neighbouriiood, and what an employment it would afford 
to sdl the country round. ' Marksedge must be i!te very place; 
the soil jiromises metallic veins, the discovery would bo the 
utmost boon to the people. It wduld lead to industry and 
civilization, and countemet all the evils we*have brought on 
them. Mary, do you remember Marksedge, the place of exile}’ 

'Not that I know oE’ "" . ^ 

' No ; we were too’ young to understand tfie iniquity. In the 
last generation, it was not the plan to stone Naboth, but to re- 
move him. Great people could not endure little people ; so, 
by way of kindneSb, our whole population of Ormersfield, ex- 
cept a few necessaiy retainers, were transported bodily fironi 
betwixt the wind and our nobdity, located on a moor beyond 
our confines, a generous gift t6 tlie poor-rates of Bletchynden, 
away from church, away from work, away from superintendence, 
away from all amenities of the poor man’s life !’ 

This was one of the improvements to which Mr. Synevor 
had prompted the late Earl ; but Louis did not know whom lie 
was cutting as he uttered this tirade, with a glow on his 
cheek and eye, but with his u^ual soft, modulated iiitonatioii 
and polished language, tlie distinctness and deliberation taking 
off all air of rattle, and rendering his words more impressive. 
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flccp blue eyes weje raised to licrs^ and there wcxv tlio same re- 
gular delicate features, fair, tmusparcnt complexion, and glossy 
light-brown hair tirte'd with gold — th^ same careless yet depre- 
cating glance, the same engaging smile that warmed her heait 
to him at oiJco, in sj)ite of an air which was not that of wdsdom. 

* How little altered you are T she exclaimed. ‘ If you were 
not taller than your father, I should say you wer^ the same 
Lou^^ that I left fourteen years ago*’ 

‘ I fear that is the chief change,* said Lord Ormersfield. 

' A boy that would be a boy all his life, like Sir Thomas 
hjore’s son I’ said Louis, coolly and simply, but with a twinkle 
in the corner of his eye, as if he said it on purjiose to be pro- 
voking ; and Mrs. Frost interposed by asking where the cousins 
had met, and whether they had known each other. 

* I knew him by what j’ou said yesterday,* said Mary. 

‘ Louis le Dcboiinairc ?* asked Mrs. Frost, sipilipg. 

‘No, Mary ; not thafi name !’ he exclaimed. ‘ It is what Jem 
calls me, w hen he has nothing more cutting to say — ' 

‘Aye, because it is exactly what you look when you know 
you deserve a scolding — with your shoulders pulled down, and 
your face made uj) 1* said his aunt, patting him. 

When Mrs. Ponsonby and Mary had left the room to dress, 
Louis exclaimed, ‘And that i§ Mis. Ponsonby! IIow ill she 
does look I Her very voice has bioken down, though it still 
has the sweet sound that I could never forget 1 Has she had 
advice 1’ 

‘ Dr. Hastings saw herein London,’ said his father. ‘ He sent 
her into the couatiy at once, and thinks that there is fair Iiope 
that complete rest of spirits may check the disease.’ 

‘Will she stay here V said Louis, eagerly. ‘That would bo 
like old times, and we could make her very comfortable. 1 
woTild train those two ponies for her di ives — * 

‘ I wish she would remain here,’ said his father ; ‘ but she ia 
bent on becoming my aunt’s tenant.* ^ 

‘Hal Tliat is next best! They could do nothing moro 
commendable. Will they be a windfall for the House Beau- 
tiful?* « 

‘ No,’ said Mrs. Frost. ‘ They wish to tave a house of their 
own, in case Mr. Ponsonby should come home, or Miss Fon- 
Bonby to stay with then^.’ ' 

‘ The respected aunt who brought Mary up ? How long has 
slie been at Lima?’ 

‘ Four years.’ 

‘ Four years J She has not made use of her opportunities I 
Alas for the illusion dispelled^] The Spanish walk and mantUk 
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Mary's eyes were all astonishmenV* ae ^e said| between 
wonder and reproof, * Is that on pui'poso 

* Adventures are thrust on some people/ ^as the nonchalant 
reply, with shoulders depressed, and a twinkle of the eye, as if 
he purposed amazing his auditor. 

* 1 hope you have had an adventure, for nothing else could 
justify you/ said Mary, with some humour, but moro gravity. 

‘ Only a stray infant-errant, cast on my mercy at the junction 
station. Nurse, between eating and gossiping left behind— 
bell rings— engine squeaks — train starts — Fitzjocelyn and iii« 
fismt 

‘ You don’t mean a baby V 

* A child of five years old, who soon ceased howling, and con* 

fided his history to me. lie had been visiting graiidmaninia 
in London, and was going liomo to Illcrshall ; so 1 found the 
best plan would be to leave the train at the next station, and 
take him home.’ « 

* Oh, that* was quite another thing/ exclaimed Mary, gratified 
at being able to like him.* ^ Could you find his homo V 

^ Yes j he knew his name and address too well to be lost or 
mislaid. 1 would have come home as soon as I had seen him 
in at the door ; but the whole family rushed out on me, and 
isonjured mo first to dine and then to sleep. They are cajutal 
people. Dobbs is .superintendent of the copper and tin works 
— a thoroughly right-minded man, wjth a nice, hidylike wife, 
the right sort of sound si^uif that old England’s heiirt is made 
of. It was worth anything to have seen it I They do in- 
calcidahle good with their work-people. Lsaw the whole 
ooncem.’ 

He launched into an explanation of the^ process, i)roducing 
from his pocket, papers of the ore, in every stage of manufac- 
ture, and twisting them xip so carelessly, that they would have 
become a mass of confusion, had not Mary undertaken the re- 
packing. 

As they approa^ed the house, the library window was 
thrown up, and Mrs. Frost came hurrying down with out- 
stretched arma She was met ^ her young nephew with an 
overflow of fond afiection, before he looked up and beheld hia 
father standing upright and motionless on the highest step 
His excuses were made more lightly and easily than seen^ed to 
suit such rigid looks ; but Lord Ormersfleld bent his head as if 
resigning himself perforce to the explanation, and, with the 
softened voice in which he always spoke to Mrs. Ponsouby, 
said, * Here he is — Louis, you remember your cousin.* 

She was positively startled ; for it was as if bis motber^s 
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Mary utarted, bvt she did not lose her presence of mind, and 
her next glance showed her that the apparition was not alarm- 
ing, and was nearlytas much amazed as herself. It was a tall 
slight young man, in a suit of shepherd's plaid, with a fair face 
and graceful* agile form, recalliug the word debonnaire as slie 
had yesterday heard it applied. In instant conviction that this 
was the truant, she put out her hand by the same impulse that 
lighted his features with a smile of welcome, and the years of 
separation seemed annihilated as he exclaimed, ‘My cousin 
Mary !’ and grasped her hand, adding, ‘ 1 ho 2 )e I did not frighten 
you — * 

‘ Oh no ; but where did you come from 

‘Up a hill peipeiidicular, like Hotspur,* he replied, in soft 
low quiet tones, which were a strange contrast lo the words. 
‘ No, see here,* and parting the buslics he showed some rude 
steps, half nature, half art, leading between the ferns and 
mountain-ash, and looking very inviting. 

‘ How delightful 1* cried Mary. 

‘I am glad you appreciate it,Mie exclaimed ; ‘I will finish it 
off now, and put a rail. 1 did not care to go on when 1 had 
lost the poor fellow who helped me, but it saves a world of dis- 
tance.* 

‘ It must bo very pretty amongst those beautiful ferns !* 

‘ You can’t conceive anything more charming,* he continued, 
with the same low distinct utterance, but an earnestness that 
almost took away her breath. ‘ There are nine ferns on this 
bank — ^that is, if we hate the Scolopendrium Icevigatum^ZA I 
am persuaded. •Do you know anything of ferns 1 Ah I' you 
come from the land of tree feima’ 

‘ Oh ! I am so glad to exchange them for our home flowera 
Pnmroses look so friendly and natural.* 

‘ These rocks are perfect nests for them, and they even over- 
hang the river. This is the best bit of tlie stream, so rapid and 
foaming that I must throw a bridge across &)r Aunt Catharine. 
Which* would be most appropriate? I w’os weighing it as [ 
came up — a simple stone, or a rustic performance in wood ?' 

‘ I should like stone,’ said Mary, ainiiscd by his eagerness. 

‘ A rough Druidical stone I That’s it ! The idea of rude 
negligent strength accords with such places, and this is a stone 
countiy. 1 know the very stone 1 Do come down and see 1’ 

‘To-morrow, if you jdease,* said Maiy. ‘Mamma must 
want me, and-— but 1 suppose they know of your rotui'n ut 
home.* 

‘No, thi^ don’t. They have learnt by experience that the 
right time ie the one never to^lspect me.* 
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* Indeed I is there much distress at Marks^ge?* said Mra 

Ponsonby. ’ » 

* They hare gifts with our own poor at Christmas/ said Lord 
Ormeradeld ; * but they are a defiant^ ungraleftd set, always iu 
distress by their own fault.* 

*What cause have they for gratitude?’ exclailhed his son. 
* For being turned out of house and home ? for the three miles’ 
walk to their daily work? Yes, it is the fact. The dozen 
families left hero, with edicts against lodgers, cannot suffice for 
the farmer’s work ; and^all Norris’s and Beecher’s men have to 
walk six miles every day of their lives, besides the hard day’s 
work. They are still farther from their pansh, they are no 
one’s charge, they have neither church nor school, and whom 
should we blame for their being lawless ?’ 

* It used to be thought a very good thing for the parish,’ said 

Mrs. Frost, looking at her niece. ‘ I remember being sorry fur 
the poor people, but we did not see things in the light in which 
Louis puts it’ ' 

* Young men like to find fault with the doings of their 
elders/ eaid Lord Ormeraficy. • 

* Nothing can ihake me regard it otherwise than as a wicked 
a.n !’ said Louis. 

J Nay, my dear,’ mildly said Aunt Catharine, * if it were 
mistaken. I am sure it was not intentionally cruel.’ 

* What I call wicked, is to sacrifice the welfare of dejiendents 
to our own selfish convenience ! And you would call it cruel 
too, Aunt Catharine, if you could hear the poor ci*eaturcs beg 
as a favour of Mr. Holdsworth to be buried among their kin, 
and know how it has preyed on the minds of flie dying that 
they might not lie here among their own people/ 

‘ Change the subject, Fitzjocolyn/ said his father : ‘ the thing 
is done, and cannot be undone.’ 

‘ The undoing is my daily thought,’ said Louis. * If I could 
nave tried fny plan of weaving cordage out of cotton-grass Sjuu 
thistle-down, I think 5 could have contrived for them.’ 

Mary looked up, and met his merry blue eye. Was he s^yiattg 
it so gravely to try whether he could take her in ? ^ 1/ you 
could — ^ she said, and he went dff into a hearty laugh, and 
finished by saying, so that no one could guess whether it was 
sport or eaimest, * Even taking into account the depredations ei 
the goldfinches, it would be an admirable (peculation, and 
would confer immeasurable benefits on the ownera of waste 
lands. I mean to take out a patent when I have succeeded in 
cite spinning.’ 

* A patent for a donkey/ whispered Aunt Catharine, ile 
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rcFiponded with a dcfcroutial bow, and the conversation waa 
cluinged by tlxa Earl ; but copper was still the subject upper- 
most with Louis, and no sooner was dinner over than he fol- 
lowed the ladiesito'the library, and began searching every book 
on metals and minerals, till he had heaped up a pile of 
volumes, whence he i-ang the changes on oxide, pyrites, and 
carbonate, and oetohedron ciystals — names which poor Mrs. 
Frost had heard but too often. At last it came to certainty 
that lie had seen the very masses containing ore ; he would 
QOiul ope to-morrow to Illershall to b^ analysed, and bring his 
frienrl Dobbs down to view the spot. 

. ‘ Not in my time,’ interposed Lord Ormersfield. ‘ I would 

not wish for a greater misfortune than the discovery of a mine 
on my property.* 

‘No wonder,* thought Mrs. Ponsonby, as she recollected 
Wheal Salamanca and Wheal Cathai-ino, and Wheal Dynevor, 
ami all the other wheals that had wheeled away all Ohcveleigh 
and half Ormcrsfil/ld, till the last unfortunate wheal failed 
when the rope broke, and there were no funds to buy a new 
one. No wonder Lord Ormersfield trembled when l^e heard 
his son launch out into those easily- ascending conjectural calcu- 
lations, freely working sums in his head, so exactly like the old 
Earl, his grandfather, that she could have laughed, but for 
sympathy with the father, and anxiety to see how the sou 
would take the damp so vexatiously cast on his projects. 

Ho made the gesture that Mrs. Frost called — read 

on for five minutes in silence, insisted on teaching his aunt the 
cause of the colours dn peacock ores, compared them to a 
pigeon’s neck,®and talked of old Betty Gervas’s tame pigeons ; 
whence ho proceeded to memories of the days that he and Mary 
had spent together, and asked which of their old haunts she 
had revisited. Had slie been into the uuvsery ? 

‘ Oh yes 1 but I wondered you bad sent the old walnut press 
into that lumber-room.’ 

‘ Is that satire i’ said Louis, starting ai d looking in her face. 

‘L don’t know what you mean.’ 

‘ I have a better right to ask what you mean by stigmatizing 
my apartment as a lumbcr-r^m 1- 

‘It was only wliat I saw from the door,’ said Mary, a little 
cenfused, but rallying and answering vrith spirit ; ‘ and 1 must 
maintain thp.t^ if you mean the room over the ga^en entrance, 
it is very like a lumber-room.’ 

‘ Ah, Mary ! you have not outgrown the delusions of your 
BeXs Is an Englishman’s house his castle while housemoida 
maiaud over it, ransacking h^ possessions, irritating poor 
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peaceful dust that only wants to be let ^one, ^weeping away 
cherished cobwebs V J 

‘ Oh, if yoii cherish cobwebs P said Maiy. 

* Did not the fortunes of Scotland hang oh ai spider's thread f 
Did not a cobweb save the life of Mahomet, or Ali, or a niedi- 
nsval saint — ^no. matter which ? Was not a spider the solace of 
the Bastille ? Have not 1 lain for hours on a summer morning 
watching the tremulous lines of the beautiful geometrical 
composition V 

‘ More' shame for you P said Mary, with a sort of dry 
humorous bluntncss. 

‘ The very answer you would have made in old times,’ cried 
Louis, delighted. ‘ O Alary, you bring mo back the -days of 
my youth 1 You never would see the giant who used to live 
in that press !’ 

‘ I remember our great fall from llic top of it.’ 

* Oh yes P cried Louis ; ‘Jem Frost had sot us up there bolt 
upright for sentries, and I saw the cncmies'too soon, when you 
would not allow that they \v;crc there. I was going to fire iny 
musket jit them ; but you used violence to keep mo steady to 
my duty — pulled iny hair, did not you 

know you scratched mo, and we both rolled off together 1 
I wonder we were not both killed P 

That did not trouble Jem ! Hi; picked us up, and ordered 
us into arrest under the bed for breach of discipline.’ 

‘ I fear Jem was a martinet,’ said AlrSi Frost. 

* That he was 1 A general formed on the model of him who, 
not contented with assaulting a demi-lurj^^ had taken une bine 
ioute entiere. We had a siege of the Fort Bombadero, inacces- 
sible, and with mortars firing double-hand gi;iBnades. They 
were dandelion clocks, and there were nettles to act the part of 
poisoned spikes on the breach.’ 

‘ I romciuber the nettles,’ said Mary, * and Jem’s driving you 
to gather them; you standing with your bare legs in the 
nettle-bed, when he trotUd make me dig, and 1 could not come 
to help you P ' 

* On duty in the trenches. Your sense of duty was exem- 
plaiy. I remember your digging cn, like a very Oasabianca, all 
alone, in the midst of a thunderstorm, because Jem had forgot- 
ten to call you in, crying all the time with fear of tlie lightning P 

* You came to help me,’ said Alary. * You came rushing out 
from the nursery to my rescue P 

* I could not make you stir. We were taken prisoners by a 
sally from the nursery. For once in your life, you were in 
disgrace P 
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’T quite thaught I ought to mind Jem/ said Mary, ^ and 
never knew wither 'it was play or earnest.* 

‘Only so could you transgress/ said Louis, — ‘you who never 
cried, except my amateur Mungo Malagrowther. Poor 
Alary 1 what an amazement it was to me to find you breaking 
your heart over the utmost penalties of the nursery law, when 
to me they only afforded agreeable occasions of showing that I 
(lid not care 1 I must have been intolerable till you and Airs. 
Ponsonby took mo in hand I’ ^ 

‘ I am glad you own your obligations,* said Lord Ovmei'sfield. 
‘ I own myself as much obliged i6 Alary for making me 
wise, as to Jem for making me foolish.* 

‘ It i^ not the cause of gratitude I should have expected,* said 
his father. 

‘ Alas 1 if ho and Clara were but here 1* sighed Louis. ‘ I 
entreated him in ternft that might have moved a pyramid from 
its base, but the Frost was arctic. An iceberg will move, but 
he is past all mcUiirg 1’ 

‘ I respect his steadiness of purpose/ said the Earl ; ‘ I know 
no young man whom I honojur more than J ames.* ^ 

His aunt and his son were looldng towards each other with 
glistening eyes of triumph and congratulation, and Mrs. Frost 
cleared her voice to say that he was making far too much of 
her Jemmy; a very good boy, to be sure, but if ho said so 
much of him, the Marys w’ould be disappointed to see nothing 
but a little fiery Welidnnan. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THISTLE-DOWN. - 

Lightly soars the thistle-down, 

Liglitly does it float — 

I.iglitly seeds of care are sown. 

Little do we note. « 

Watch life's tliistlcs bud and blow, 

Oh, 'tis pleasant folly ; 

But when all life's paths they strew. 

Then ooroes^ie^choly. 

Mast Howrrr. 

M art POINSONBY had led a life of change and wonder- 
ing that had given her few local attachments. The 
period she had spent at Ormersfield, when she was from five to 
feven years Did, hod been the most joyous part of her life, and 
had given her a strong feeling for the place where she liad lived 
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with her mother, and in an atmosphere of afieoli^n, free from 
the sliadow of that skeleton in the house, which iiad darkened 
her childhood more than she understood. . 

Tho great weakness of Mra Ponsonby*s life had^been her OTer- 
hasty acceptance of a man, whom she did not thoroughly know, 
because her delicacy had taken alarm at foolish gossip about 
herself and her cousin. It was a folly that had been severely 
visited. Irreligious himself, Mr. Ponsonby disliked his wifr.s 
strictness ; be resented her affection for her own family, gave 
way to dissipated habits, and made her miserable both by vio- 
lence and neglect. Bom late of this unhappy marriage, little 
Mary was his only substantial link to his wife, and ho had never 
been wanting in tenderness to her : but many a storm had raged 
over tho poor cliild’s head ; and, though she did not know why 
the kind old Countess had come to remove her and her mother, 
and *papa’ was still a loved and honoured title, she was fully 
sensible of the calm security at Ormci’sfield. 

When Mr. Ponsonby had recalled his wife on his appointment 
at Lima, Mary had been ]eft in P^ngland for education, under tho 
charge of his sister in London. Miss Ponsonby was good and 
kind, but of narrow views, thinking all 'titled people fashionable, 
and all fashionable people reprobate, jealous of her sister-in- 
love for her own family, and, though unable to believe' her 
brother blameless, holding it as an axiom that married peo2)Io 
could not fall out without faults on both sides, and charging a 
targe share of their unhappiness on tho ’house of Fitzjocelyn. 
Principle had prevented her from endeavouring to vreaken tho 
little giri’« affection to her mother; but Pt had been her great 
<>bjoct to train her up in habits of sober jiidgmcnVand freedom 
from all the romance, poetry, and enthusiasm which ?lie fancied 
had been injurious to Mrs. Ponsonby. Tho soihwas of the very 
kind that she would have chosen. Mary was intelligent, but 
with more sense than fancy, more practical than intellectual, 
and preferring the homely to the tasteful. At school, study and 
HCGomplishments were ihere tasks ; her recreation was found in 
acts of kindness to her companions, and her hopes were all ^xed 
pu the going out to Peru, to be useful to her father and mother. 
It seventeen she went ; full of actiij^p, housewifely habits, with 
a clear head, sound heart, and cramped mind ; her spirits even 
and cheerful, but not high nor mirthful, after ten years of even- 
ings spent in needlework beside a dry maiden aunt. 

Nor was the homo she found at Lima likely to foster the joy- 
ousness of early girlhood. Mr. Ponsonby was excessively fond 
of her ; but his affection to her only marked, by contrast, the 
gulf between him and her mother. . There was no longer any 
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open miscoi]||nct on his part, and Mrs. Fonsonby was almost 
tremblingly Jbteiitive to his 'wishes ; but ho was chill and sar- 
castic in his niniuior towards her, and her nervous attacks often 
betrayed that ^hd laid been made to suiTer in private for difier- 
eiices of opinion. Health and spirits were breaking down ; and, 
though she never uttered a word of complaint, the sight of her 
Buflerings was trying for a warm-hearted young girl. 

Mary’s refuge was hearty affection to both parents. She would 
not reason nor notice where filial tact taught her that it was best 
to be ignoiunt ; she charged all tracaaseries on the Pelnivian re- 
public, and set hei;.self simply to ameliorate each vexation as it 
arose, and divert attention from it without generalizing, even to 
herself, on the state of the family. The IGnglish comfort which 
she brought into the Limenian household was one element of 
peace ; and her brisk, energetic habits produced an air of ease 
and plciisantness tliat did much to make home agreeable t(f her 
fatlier, and removed many cares w*llueh oppressed her mother. 
To her, Mary was all the world — daughter, comforter, friend^ 
and nurse, unfailing in deeds of love oY words of cheer, and rej 
moving all sense of dreariness and solitude. And Mary hj 
found her mother all, ,arid more than all she remembered, i 
admired and loved her with a deep, quiet glow of intense ad] 
tion. There was so much call for Mary’s actual exertioif 
various kinds, that there «was little opportunity for cultivate 
or enlarging her mind by books, though the scenes and circuit 
stances around her (ould not but take some effect. Still, 
twenty-one she was so much what she had been at seventeen — ' 
so staid, sensible, and practical, that Miss Fonsonby gladly pro- 
nounced her not in the least spoilt 

Fain would her aunt have kept both her and her mother as 
her guests ; but INIrs. Fonsonby had permission to choose what- 
ever residence best suited her, and felt that Bryanston-square 
and Miss Fonsonby would be fatal to her harassed spirits. She 
yearned after the home and companions of her youth, and Miss 
Fonsonby could only look severe, talk ^ Lonclon doctors, and 
take Mary aside to warn her against temptations ff om fashion- 
able people. • 

Mary had been lookingjbr the fashionable people ever since, 
and the first sign of them* she had seen, was the air and figure 
of her cousin Fitzjocelyn. Probably good aunt Melicont would 
aistrust him ; and yet his odd startling talk, and the arch look 
of mischief in the corners of his mouth and eyes, had so much 
likeness to the little Louis of old times, that she could not look 
on him as a stranger nor as a formidable being ; but was always 
recurring to the almost nmnitoxi&l sense of protection, with 

t 

t ^ 
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wLioli Rhe formerly used to regard him, wh^ sliJ shared his 
nursery. ^ 

Her mother had cultivated her love for Onx^eitsPeld, and she 
was charmed by her visits to old haunts, well remembering 
everything. She gladly recognised the little low*browed church, 
the dumpy tower, and graveyard rising jso high that it seemed 
to intend to bury the church itself, and permitted many n view, 
througl^ the lattices, of the seats, and the Fitzjocelyn hatch- 
ments and monuments. 

She lin]h;ered after church on Sunday afternoon with Mrs. 
Frost tc look at Lady Fitzjocelyn’s monument! It was in the 
chancel, a recumbent figure in white marble, as if newly fallen 
asleep, and with the lovely features chiselled from a cast taken 
after death had fixed and ennobled their beauty. 

' It is just like Louis's profile 1* said Mrs. Frost, os they euine 
out. 

‘ Well,’ said Louis, who wSs nearer than she was aware, 'I 
hope at least no one will make me the occasion of a lion when I 
am dead.’ #> v 

‘ It is very beautiful,’ said Mary. ,, 

* May be so; but the sentiment is destroyed by its having 
been , six months in the Boyal Academy, '’number 1G,13G) and 
^ ^eing it down among the excursions in the Northwoh 
Guide,* 

* Louis, my dear, you should not be satirical on this,’ said 
Mrs, Frost. 

never meant it,’ said Louis ; *but I neVer could love that 
monumenft It used to oppress me with a sense of Slaving a 
white marble mother 1 And, seriously, it fills up tho chancel 
as if it were its show-room, according to our ^mily tradition 
that the church is dedicated to the Fitzjocelyns. Living or 
dead, we have taken it all to ourselves.’ 

%as a vexy fair, respectable congregation,’ said his aunt. 

* Exactly so. That is^my complaint. Everything belonging 

to his lordship is respect^le— excq)t his son.’ ? 

* Take eare, Louis ; here is Mary looking as if she would take 
you at your word.* • 

* Fray, Mary, do they let no one whcfris not respectable go to 
church in Peru P 

do not think you would change your congregation for the« 
arretched crowds of brown beggars,"8aid Mary. 

^ Would I notP cried Louia ^Ohl if the analogous olasii 
in !^gland could but feel that the church was for them ! 
•-not driven out and thrust aside, by our respectability!’ 

'Markeei^e to witt’ said a goc^humouxed voice, as Mr. 
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Iloldswortli^the yming Vicar, appeared at his wichet, with 
a hearty greeting. * 1 never hear those words without knowing 
where you aije, Fitzjocelyn.* 

* 1 hope to be there literally some day this weeV <Mdd Louis. 

* Will you walk witli me f 1 want to ask old Madison how his 
grandson goes on. I massed going to see after the boy last time 
1 was ujt home, and have been sorry for it ever since.’ 

* I fear he has not been going on well,’ said the Vicar. * His 
master told mo that he found liim very idle and sauey.’^ 

^ People of that sort never know how to speak to a lad,* said 
Louis. * It is thfeir own rating that they ought to blame.’ 

* Not Tom Madison, 1 know,’ said Mr. Holdsworth, laughing. 

* But I did not come out to eom])at that point, but to inquire 
after the commissions you kindly undertook.* 

* I have brought you such a set of prizes ! Bed rubrics, red 
margins ; and for the apparatus, I have brought a globe with 
all the mountains in high relief yes, and an admirable phy- 
sical atlas, and a box , of instilments and models for applying 
mathematics to mechanics. We m^ght give evening lectures, 
and interest the young ^fanners.’ 

* Pi'ay,’ said the Vicar, with a sound of dismay, * where may 
the bill be? 1 thought the limits were two pounds eighteen.’ 

^ Oh 1 I take all that on myself.’ ^ 

* We shall see,* said LIr. Holdsworth, not gratefully. ^Was 
Origen sent homedri time for you to briiig?’ 

* 'J'hero !’ cried Louis, starting, ‘ Ongeu is lying on the very 
chair where I put him last January. I will write to Jem Frost 
to-morroV to send him to the binder.’ 

* Is it of any use to ask fur the music ?’ 

* I assure you, Mr. Holdsworth, I am very sorry. I’ll write 
at once to Frost.’ 

* Then I am afraid the parish will not bo reformed as you 
promised last Christmas,’ said the Vicar, turning, with a smile, 
to Mrs. Frost. * We were to be civilized by we^y concerts in 
Alie school.’ 

* What were yon to play, Louis?’ said Mrs. Frost, laughing, 

* I' was to imitate all the birds in the air at once,’ said Louis, 
beginning to chixp like^a milee of sparrowi^ turning it into Uie - 
croak of a raven, and breaking of!' suddenly with, * I beg yotir 
])ardon — I forgot it was Sunday I Indeed, Mr, Holdsworth, 1 can 
say no more than that I was a wretch not to remember. Next 
time rU write it all down in the top of my hal^ wath a pathetie 
entreaty that if my hat be stolen, tne thief riiall fulfil the com* 
missions, and punctually scud in the bill ^ the Bev. W. BL 
Uoldswurth r 
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anno^ring^ and Mrs. Ponsonby could well und^tatod 
tiither’s pei'petual restless anxiety, for his foibles wro exactly 
of the sort most likely to tease such a man as the Earl ; and 
the most positively unsatisfactory part of his charalter was the 
insaiiciance that ho displayed when his trifling or his wild 
projects had given umbrage. Yet, even liere, she could not but 
feel a hoi)e, such as it was, that the carelessness might be the 
effect of want of sympathy and visible affection firom his 
father, Whose very anxiety made him the moi'e unbending ; and 
. that, what a worse temper might have resented, rendered a 
good one gaily reckless and unheeding. # 

She often wondered whether she should try to give a hint— ^ 
but Lord Ormcrsfield seemed to dread leading to the subject^ 
iilthough on all else that interested him he came to her as in old 
times, and seemed greatly rcfi'eshed and softened by her com- 
panionship. 

An old friend and forny^r fellow-minister had proposed 
spending a night at Ormersfleld. He was tho person whom 
the Earl most highly esteemed, and, in his own dignified way, 
he was solicitous that tlio household should be in more tlian 
ustially perfect order, holding a long cdnfei*ence with the man 
of whom he teas sure, Frampton. WoiiU that he could have 
•wec?Pcqually sure of his son I Ho loojged at him almost wist- 
fully several times during breakfast, and at last, as they rose, 
gave an exhortation tliat he would be punctual to dinner at 
half-past seven, which would- ^give him amj>le time, and he 
hoped he would be — ] lie paused for a word, and his son 
supplied st. *On my good behaviour, 1 uDdeistanok’ With 
that lie walked ofiT, leaving Lord Ormersfleld telling Mrs. Pon- 
Bonby that it was the fiist introduction, as he had * for various 
reasons* thought it undesirable to bring Fiti^celyii early to 
(jgndon, and betraying his own anxiety as to the impression ho 
might produce on Sir Miles Oakstead. His own perplexity and 
despondency showed themselves in his desire to view his son 
with the eyes of others, ^and he also thought the ten'or of Fits-, 
Jocelyn’s future life might be coloured by his friend’s opinion. 

Evening brought the guest. Mrs. Ponsonby was not ^VL 
enough to appear at dinner ; but Maryland Mrs. Frost, pieced 
to see an historical character, were in the drawing-room, enjoy- 
ing Sir Miles’s agreeable conversation, until they caught certain^ 
misgivings reflected in each otheris looks, as time wore on and* 
nothing had been seen' or heard of Louis* The half-hour 
struck ; the Earl waited five minutes, then rang tlio belL ' Is 
]t.ord Fitzjocolyn come in T 

* my Loid.’ 
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* Brin^ iL tbe <Unner.* 

Mary longed to* fly in search of him, and spare farther vem* 
iion. She h^ assumed all an elder sister's fedings, and sufiered 
for him as slfe used to do, when ho was in disgrace and would 
not heed it. She heard no more of the conversation, and was 
insensible to the honour of going in to dinner with the late 
Secretary of State, as she saw tbe empty place at the table. 

The soup was over, when she was aware of a step in the 
hall, and beside her stood a grey flgure, bespattered with mud, 
shading his eyes with his hand, os if dazzled by the lights. * 1 
beg your pardon,* -were the words, *but I was obliged to go to 
Noi-thwold. I have shot a rose-coloured pastor I* 

* Shot him 1’ cried Mary. * Was he much hurt T 

* Killed 1 I \ook him to Miss Faithfull, to be sketched 
before he is stufibd — * 

A clearer view of the company, a wave of the hand from the 
Earl, and the young gentleman was gone. Next he opened the 
library door, saying, * Here's my pretty behaviour I* 

> * Louis 1 what is the matter V cried Mrs. Ponsonby. 

^ I entirely forgot tfie right honourable, and marched into the* 
dining-room to tell Auht Catharine that I have killed a I'cse- 
coloured pastor.* <i 

‘Killed what r ^ ^ 

‘ A bird, hardly ever seen in England. I spied him in the 
fir-wood, went to Warren for a gun, brought him down, and 
walked on to the House Beautiful, where Miss Faithfull was 
enchanted. She «^dll copy him, and send him to the bird- 
stufier. S looked in to give directions, and old Jenyns was 
amazed ; he never knew one ^ot here before, so early in the 
year toa He says we must send the account to the Omitho- 
logical — * 

‘Do you know how wet you are?* exclaimed Mrs. Pon- 
sonby, seeing rivulets dropping from his coat 

‘1 see. It rained all the way home, and was so dark, 1 
nould not see the footpath ; and when I came in, my eyes were 
blinded by the lights and my head so full of the ])9stor, that the 
other minister, never occurred to me, and remains under the 
impressioii that I have <;pnfessed a sacrilegious murder.* 

‘ You x^ly are incorrigible 1* cried Mrs. Ponsouby. ‘ Why 
jsre you not dressing for dinner I* 

‘ Because you are going to give me a cup of your tea.* 

‘Certainly not 1 ahiUl b^in to think you purposely mor- 
tified your fisther, when you know he wanted you to be rea- 
fonable.* ^ 

‘ Xhe lower species never show off wdl to strangers/ said 
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Fitqocelyni coolly ; bul^ as he lighted his candle, hr! added, with 
more candour, ‘ I beg your pardon — ^indeed I did not do this on 
purpose ; but don't say anything about appearances — tlicre’a 
something in me that is sure to revolt.’ ^ 

So noiselessly that the moment was unknown, the vacant 
chair was filled' by a gentleman irrepi-oachably attired, his face 
glowing with exercise, or with what made him voiy ikbonnairs 
and really silent^ dining rapidly and unobtrusively, and never 
raising ^lis eyes even to liis aunt, probably intending thus to 
remain all the evening j but presently Sir Miles turned to him 
and said, ‘Pray satisfy my curiosity. Who the rosc-colourod 
pastor r 

Louis raised his eyes, and meeting a pleasing, sensible face, 
out beamed his arch look of suppressed fun as he answered, ‘ JJa 
is not at all clerical. He is otherwise called the rose-coloured 
ouzel or starling.* 

‘ Whence is that other star tling name 1* 

‘From his attending flocks of sheep, on the same mission 
as jackdaws fulfil here— •which likewise, have an ecclesiastical • 
reputation — 

* * A great frequenter of the church.' 


• Pliaring alike nonsense and ornithology, Lord Ormcrsficld 
changed the subject, and Louis subsided ; but when the gentle- 
men came into the drawing-room, Mrs. I’onsOnby was surprised 
to see him taking a fair share, and no more, of the coir, «"rsation. 
Some information had been wanted about tSic tornis of labour 
in the mining districts, and Louis’s visit to 111 orsh 1111 enabled 
him to throw light on the subject, with much clearness and 
accuracy. Sir Miles had more literature than Lord Oimcrsfield, 
and was more used to young men; and he*' began to draw 
Fitzjocelyn out, with complete success. Louis fully responded 
to the touch, and without a notion that he was showing himself 
to the best ^vantage, he yielded to the pleasure, and for once 
proved of what he was Capable — ^revealing unawares an unusual 
amount of intelligence and observation, and great powo^ of 
'expression. Not even his aunt had ever seen him appear so 
much like a superior man, and the only alloy was his father’s 
ill-repressed dread lest he should fall on dangerous gi-ound, and 
commit himself either to his wildly philanthropical or cxtnw- 
vagantly monarchical views, whichever might ha])])en to be in 
the ascendant. However, such shoals were not approached, nor 
did Louis ever plunge out of his depth. The whole of his 
manner and demeanour were proofs that, in his case, much talk 
spiling from exuberance of ideas, not from self-conceit. 
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lio Wtttt iibuall^ good in the morning : he had risen early to 
htint up s^e information which Sir Miles wanted, and the 
clearness and readiness with which he had found it were won- 
derful. The^ guest was delighted with him ; gave him a warm 
invitation to Oakstead, and on being left alone with Mrs. Pon- 
Bonby, whom he had formerly known, expressed his admiration 
of his friend’s son — as a fine, promising young man, of great 
ability and originality, and, what was still more remarkable, of 
most simple, natural manners, perfectly free from conceit. He 
seemed the more amazed, when he found, what he would hardly 
believe, that Fitejocelyn was twenty-one, and had nearly 
finished his university education. 

The liking was mutual. No sooner had Sir Miles departed, 
than Louis came to the libraiy in a rapture, declaring that here 
was the refreshing siglit of a man unspoilt by political life, 
which usually ate out the hearts of people. 

Mary smiled at this, and told Idni that he was talking ^like 
on old ati\te.sman weary of the world.’ 

* One may be weary of the world beforehand as well as after,* 
said he. 

‘ That docs not seem \vorth while,* said Mary. 

‘No,’ he said, ‘ but* one’s own immediate look-out may not bo 
flattering, whatever tlm next turn may bring and he tot^lf 
the newspaper, and began to turn it over. “As butler — as 
single-handed man — os clerk and accountant.* There, those 
are the lucky men, with downright work, and some one to work 
for. Or, just listen to this 1’ and he plunged into a story of 
some hcibic conduct during a shipwreck While hcvwas read- 
ing it aloud, with kindling eyes and enthusiastic interest, his 
father opened the door. * Louis,’ ho said, ‘ if you are doing 
nothing, I should be obliged if you would make two copies of 
this letter.’ 

Louis glanced at the end of what ho was reading, laid the 
paper down, and opened a blotting-book. 

• ‘You had better come into the stud^, or you will not write 
correctly.* 

‘ I can write, whatever goes on.* 

‘I particularly wish this to be legible and accurate. You 
have begun too low down.' 

Louis took another sheet. 

‘That pen is not lit to write with.* 

‘ The pens are delusions,’ said Louis, trying them round, in 
an easy, idle way : ‘ I never could mend a quUl 1 How is this 
Ftcel one 1 Hcfuscs to recognise the purpose of his existence. 
Aunt Catharine do you still forbid steel^peus in your schooll 
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if BO, it must be the solitary instance. How geese fnust cackle 
blessings on the inventor 1 He should have a to£;||birnonial — a 
silver inkstand representing the goose that laid the golden 
<»ggs, — and all writing-masters should subscribb. | Ha I where 
did this pen come from) Mary^ were you the bounteoxis 
mender) A thousand thanks.* 

If Louis fretted his father by loitering and nonsense, his 
father was no less tr)’ing by standing over him with advi<^ and 
criticisms which would have driven most youths beyond pa- 
tience, but which ho bore with constant good-humour, till liis 
father returned to the study, when he exclaimed, ‘ Now, Mary; 
if you like to finish the wreck, it will not interrupt me. This 
is more machine-work.’ 

^Tliank you,* said Maiy ; *I should like it bettor afterwards. 
Do you think I might do one copy for you? Or would it not 
suit Lord Ormersfielcl !’ 

Louis made polite demurs, but she overruled them and 
began. 

He stretched himself, took up his Titnea, and skimmed the , 
remaining incidents of tfle shipwreck, ttll he was shamed by 
seeing Maiy half-way down the first •page, when he resumed 
his pen, overtook her, and then relapsq^ into talk, till Mrs.' 
fairly left the room, to silence hinj. 

As the two copies were completed, Lord Orniersfield re- 
turned ; and Mary, \fith many apologies, presented Iicr copy, 
and received most gracious thanks and compliments on her 
firm, clear writing ; a vexation to her rathgr than otherwise, 
since * ntzjocclyu’ was called to account for duliioua scrawls, 
errors, anil erasures. 

' He meekly took another sheet, consoling himself, however, by 
Baying, ‘I warn you that pains will only make at Miss Fanny.’ 

‘ What do you mean V 

As. if glad to be instigated, he replied, ‘Did you never hear 
of my signature being mistaken by an ingenious person, who 
addressed his answer WMiss Fanny Jocelyn?’ Why, Fanny 
has been one of Jem’s regular names for mo ever sinoel I 
have the envelope somewhere as a curiosity. I’ll show it to 
you, Mary.’ 

‘You seem to be proud of itl’ exclaimed his father, nearly 
out of patience. ‘ Pray tell me whether you intend to copy 
ihia creditably or not’ 

‘ 1 will en^vour, but the Fates must decide. I can scrawl, 
or, with pains, I con imitate Miss Fanny ; but the other alter- 
native only comes in happy moments.* 

‘Do you mean that you cannot write well if you choose f 
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* It is lilto other arts — an inspiration. Dogberry was deep 
when he saitl it came by nature.* 

‘Then make, no more attempts. No. That schoobgirla 
niggle is wor.ie than the first* 

* Fanny, as I told you,’ said Louis, looking vacantly up in 
resigned despair, yet not without the lurking expression of 
amusement; ‘I wiir try again.* 

* No, I thank you, 1 will have no more time wasted.* 

Louis passively moved to the window, where he exclaimed 
that he saw Aunt Catharine sunning herself in the garden, and ' 
must go and help her. 

* Did you ever see anything like that V cried Lord Ormers- 
field, thoroughly moved to displeasiire. 

‘There was at least good-humour,* said Mrs. Ponsonby. 

‘ Pardon m^ there w^as almost os much to try his temper as 
yours.* 

‘ lie is insensible !* 

‘ I think not. A word from Aunt Catharine rules him.* 

‘Though you counselled it, Mary, I doubt whether her 
training has answered. Henry Frost sliould have been a 
warning.* 

Mary found hcrselfrblundering in her new copy, and retreated 
with it to the study, while her mother made answer ; * I d^nd. 
repent of my advice. The affection between him and Aunt 
Catharine is the greatest blessing to him.* 

‘ Poor boy 1* said his father, forgetting his letters ns he stood 
pondering. Mrs. 'Ponsonby seized the moment for reporting 
Sir MilesS) opinion, but the Earl did not betray his gratification. 

‘ First sight 1’ he said, ‘ Last night and this afternoon he is as 
unlike as these are;* and he placed before her Louis*s unlucky^ 
copies, together with a letter written in a bold, manly hand. 
‘Three different men might have written these 1 And he proi 
tends he cannot w'rite like tliis, if he please I’ 

‘ I have no doubt it is to a certain extent true. Yes, abso- 
lutely truo. You do not conceive thednfiuence that mood has 
on some characters before they have learnt to master tliemselves. ' 
I do not mean temper, but the mere frame of spirita Even 
sense of restraint will often take away the actual power fh>m a 
child, or where there is not a strong will.’ 

.. ‘You are right 1’ said he, beconing rigid as if with pain. 
‘He is a child I You Intve not yet told me what you thi^ of 
him. You need not hesitate. No one sees the likeness mons 
plainly than I do.* 

‘ It is strong externally,’ she said ; ‘but I think it is more 
sxtcmal than real, more temperament than character.’ 
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‘You are too motapliysical for me, Mary/ and lyj would fain 
ii;«Ye smiled. 

‘ I want you to bo hq^fid. Half the object w6ulJ be attaiuod 
if you were, and bo really deserves that you shoultL* 

‘ lie will not let me. If I hope at one moment, 1 am disap* 
pointed the next* 

‘And howl By nothing worse than boyishness. You con- 
firm what my aunt tells me, that there has never been a serious 
•complaint of him.* 

‘Never. His conduct has always been blnjneless; but every 
tutor has said the same — that he has no application, and allows 
himself to be surpassed by any one of moderate energy 1* 

‘ Blameless conduct I How many fathere would give worlds 
to bo able to give such a chameter of a sou !’ 

‘ There are faults that are the very indications of a manly 
spirit^’ began the Earl, impatiently. ‘ Not that I mean that I 
wish — he has never given mo any trouble — ^but just look at 
James Frost, and you would see what I mean I There’s energy 
in him — fire — independefico ; you feel ttiere is substance, iii 
him, and like him the better for having a will and way of liis 
own.* 

think) has Louis ; but it is so often ilnvai*tcd, that it 
sinks away under the sense of duty and submission.* 

‘ If there were any cousistcncy or reason his fancies, they 
would not give way so easily; but it is all talk, all extrava- 
gant notions — ^here one day, gone the next.* Not a spark of 
ambition J* • 

' Ambition is not so safe a spark that wo should wish to see 
it lighted.* 

‘ A man must wish to see his son hold his prpper station, and 
urn high I No one can be aatisfied to see him a tzifier.* 

‘ I have been tiying to find out why lie trifles. As far as 1 
can see, he has no ambition, and I do not think his turn will 
be for a. life like yoUr% Hb, bent is towards what is to do^ 
good to others. He would make dn admirable country gentlemau.’ 

‘ A mere farmer, idling away hb time in bb fields.* 

‘No; doing infinite good by example and inHuenci^ and 
coming forward whenever duty required it. Depend upon it, 
the benefit to others b the impuliM which can work on Louis, 
not personal ambition. Birth has already given him mere tiian* 
he values.’ 

‘You may be right,* said Lord Ormcrsfield ; ‘ but it b hai*d 
to see so many advantages thrown away, and what sometiiuoa 
seems like so much ability wasted But who can tell! he b 
i^yer the same for an hour together.* 
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* May it ?|ot be for want of a sphere of wholesome action T 

* He is not fit for it, Mary. You know I resolved tlxat the 
whole burthen of our losses should fall on me; I made it iny 
object that he should not suffer, and should freely have what- 
ever I had at the same ago. Everything is cleared at last. I 
could give him the same income as I started in life with ; but 
he is so reckless of money, that I cannot feel justified in 
putting it into liis hands. Say what I will, not a j^acation 
occurs but ho comes to tell me of some paltry debt of ten or 
fifteen jxounds.* ^ 

^ * Ho comes to tell you I Nay, never say ho has no resolution? 
Such debts as those, what are they compared with other young 
men's, of which they do not tell their fathers?* 

* If ho were like other youths, I should know how to* deal 
with him. But you agree with me, he is not fit to have a larger 
sum in his hands.* 

^Perhaps not; ho is too impulsive and inexperienced. If 
, you were to ask me how to make it conduce to his happiness, I 
should say, lay out iliore on the estfite, so as to employ more 
nien, and make improvements in which he would take interest.’ 

‘ I cannot make hijp care for the estate. Last winter, when 
he came of age, I tried to explain the state of aflairs ; b)jf Jjg 
was utterly indifferent — would not trouble himself to under- 
stand the papers ho was to sign, and made me quite ashamed of 
such an exhibition before Bichardson.’ 

‘ I wish I could defend liim 1 And yet — ^you will think me 
unreasonable, but I do bdievo Uiat if he had thought the welfare 
of others was concerned, ho would have attended more.’ 

‘ Umph r 

* I am not sure that it is not his good qualities that make 
Iiim so hard to deal with. The want of selfishness and vanity 
seem to take away two common springs of action, but I do 
believe titat patience will bring out something much higher 
.when you have found the way to reacl^ it.’ 

‘ That I certainly have not, if it be thereP 

*1lo cultivate his sympathies with you,’ said Mrs. Ponsonby, 
hesitating, and not venturing to look into his face. 

* Enough, Mary,’ he said, hastily. * You said the like to mo 
once b^ore.’ 

* BuV said Mrs. Ponsonby, firmly, *?iere there is a foundation 
to work on. There are affections' that only need to be drawn 
nut to make you happy, and him — ^not^ perhaps^ what you now 
wish, but better than you wish,* 

His face had become- hard as ho answered, < Thank yoiv 
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Maiy; you have always meant the best. You Lave always 
been kind to me, and to all belonging to me.’ * 

Her heart ached for the father and son, undeiytanding each 
other BO little, and paining each other so much ; and she feared 
that the Earl’s mind had been too much cramped, and his feelings 
too much chilled, for such softening on liis ])art as could alone, 
as it seemed, prevent Louis from being estranged, and left to his 
naturally fickle and indolent disposition. 

Mary had in the mean time completed her copies, and left 
them on the Earl’s table ; and wishing neither to be thanked 
nor contrasted with Louis, she put on her bonnet, to go in 
search of Aunt Catharine. Not finding her in the garden, she 
decided on visiting old Gervas and his wife, who had gladly 
caught at her offer of reading to them. The visit over, she 
returned by the favourite path above Ferny dell, gathering 
primroses, and meditating how to stir up Louis to finish ofi* his 
rocky steps, and make one fiGce of work complete. She paused 
at the summit of them, and was much inclined to descend and 
examine what was wanting, when sho started at hearing a 
rustling beneath, then a low moan a^d an attempt at a call. 
The bushes and a projecting rock cut off her view ; but, in 
^^me trepidation, she called oui^ * Is ahy one there V Little 
efiu she expect the answer — • 

* It is I — FitzjoceJyn. Como I I have had a fall,* 

^I’m coming — are you hurti’ she cried, as with shaking 
limbs she prepared to begin the descent. 

‘ Not that way,’ he called ; ‘ it gave way— go to tjjo left.* 

She almost disobeying ; but, recalling herself to thought, 
she hurried along the top till the bank became practicable, and 
tore her way through brake and brier, till ghe could return 
along the side of the stream. 

Horror-struck, she perceived that a heavy stone had given 
way and rolled down, bearing Louis with it, to the bottom, 
where he lay, ghastly apd helpless. She called to him ; and he 
tried to raise himsdf; but sank back. ‘ Mary 1 is it you 1 ^ *I 
thought I should have died hero,* ho said ; as she knelt byhim, 
exclaiming, * Oh, Louis 1 Louis ! what a dreadful fall 1* 

* It is my fault,* he eagerly interrupted. * I am glad it has 
happened to no one else.’ 

‘ And you are terribly hurt 1 I must go for help : but what 
can I do for you 1 Would you like some water T 

* Water t Oh I I have heard it all this time gurgling there 1* 

She filled his cap, and bathed his face, apparently to his great 

relief; and she ventured to ask if he had been long there. 
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* Very l<ing !’ he said. *I must have fainted after I got the 
Btoue off my foot, so I missed Gervas going by. 1 thought no 
one else come near. Thank God 1’ 

Mary almost grew sick as she saw how dreadfully his left 
ankle had been crushed by a heavy stone ; and her very turn- 
ing towards it made him shudder, and say, ‘ Don’t touch me 1 
I am shattered all over.’ 

‘ I am afraid I should only hurt you,’ she said, with difficulty 
controlling herself. ^ I had better fetch some one.* 

Ho did not kuow how to bo left again ; but the damp chilli- 
ness of his Ijands Iriadc her the more anxious to procure assis- 
tance, and, after spreading her shawl over him, she made the 
utmost speed out of the thicket. As she emerged, she saw 
Lord Ormersfield riding with his groom, and her scream and 
sign arrested him ; but, by the time they met, she could ’liter 
nothing but * Louis !* 

* Another accident !* was the almost impatient answer. 

' Ho is dreadfully hurt 1’ she said, sobbing and breathless. 

His foot is crushed I . He has been there this hour 1* 

Q’he alarm was indeed given. The Earl seemed about, to 
rush away without knowing whither ; and she had absolutely 
to withhold him, whtle, summoning her faculties, she 
directions to Poyuings.* Then she let him draw her on, too 
fast for speaking, until they reached the spot where Louis lay, 
so fepent with pain* and cold, that ho barely opened his eyes at 
their voices, made no distinct answers as to his hurts, and 
shrank and moaned when his father would have raised liim. 

Mary contrived to place his head on her lap, bathed* his fore- 
head and chafed his hands, while Lord Ormerimeld stood watch- 
ing him with looks of misery, or paced about, anxiously looking 
for the servants. 

They came at last, all too soon for poor Louis, who snffeied 
terribly in the transport, and gave few tokens of conscious- 
ness, except a cry now and then extorted by a rougher move- 
ment 

None of the household, scarcely even Mi*s. Fk'ost, seemed at 
first to bo ab,le to believe that Lord Fitzjocelyn could really 
have hurt himself seriously. * Again !’ was the first word of 
evei'y one, for his many slight aocidents were treated liice 
ci&ying ' Wolf but Frampton liimself looked perfectly pale and 
shocked when he perceived how the matter really stood ; and 
neither he nor Lord Oiinersiield was half so helpful as Mrs. 
Frost The shock only called out her energy in behalf of her 
darlings and, tender os her, nature was, she shrank from nothing 
that could soothe and alleviate his sufifering; and it did infi- 
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nitely comfort him^ as he held her hand and hk>ked with aflco* 
lion into her &oe, even in the extremitj of pam. 

Fain would others, have been the same snpp<frt ; but his 
Ather, though not leaving him, was completely unnerved, and 
unable to do anything ; and Mi's. Ponsonby was sufiering under 
one of the attacks that were brought on by any sudden agita- 
tion, Mary, though giddy and throbbing in every pulse, was 
forced to put a resolute check on herself — brace her limbs, 
steady fier voice, and keep her face c9nlpo8ed, while every 
fiiculty was absorbed in listening for sounds from her cousin's 
room, and her heart was quivering with an anguish of prayer 
and suspense. Could she but hide her burning cheeks for one 
moment, let out one of the sobs tli^t seemed to bo rending her 
l)reast, throw herself on her knees .and burst into tears, what an 
infinite relief it vrould be 1 But Maiy had learnt to spend her 
life in having no self. 


CHAPTER VI 

FAllEWKLLS. 

What yet ia there that I should do, 

Lmgei’ing in this darksome vale f « 

Proud and mighty, fair to view, 

Are our schemes, and yet they fail. 

Jwike the sand before the wind, * 

That no power of man can bind. 

Arndt, Lyra Germaniea, 

D YNEYOR terrace was said to havp dark, damp 
kitchens, but by none who had ever been in No. 6 , 
when the little compact., fire was compressed to one glowing 
red ci^ter of cindei^ jtbeir smile laughing niddily back from 
the bnglit an*ay on the dresser, the drugget laid down, the 
round oaken table brouglfb forward, and Jane Beckett, in after- 
noon trim, tending her geraniums, the offspring of the partil^ 
Cheveleigh nosegay, or.gauffreipg her mistress's caps. No won* 
der that on raw evenings. Master Janies, Miss Clara, or my 
young Lord, had often been found gossiping with Jane, toasting 
their own cheeks as well as the bread, or pinching their fingers 
in her gauffreing machine. 

Yet^ poor little Charlotte Arnold learnt that the kitchen 
oonld be dreary, when Mrs. Beckett had been summoned to 
muse Lord Fitagocelyn, and she remained in sole charge, under 
Mrs. Martlia's occasional supervision. She found herself, her 
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household cares Vver all top soon, on a cold light March after- 
noon, -witli the clock ticking loud enough for midnight^ the 
smoke-jackC indulging in supernatural groans, and tlie whole 
lonely house full of undefined terrors, with an unlimited space 
of the like solitude before her. She would .even have been gind 
to bo sure of an evening of Mrs. Martha's good advice, and of 
darning stockings 1 She sat down by the round table to Mr. 
James's wristbands ; but every creak oi crack of the /urnituro 
mode her start, and think of death-watches. She might iiave 
learnt to contemn superstition, but that did not prevent it from 
affecting her nerves. 

She spread her favourite study, T/u: Old English B<vron, on 
the table before her ; but the hero had some connexion in her 
mind with Tom Madison, for whom she had always coveted a 
battle-field in France. What would he feel when lie lieard 
how he Jiad filled up his course of evil, being well-nigh the 
death of his benefactor 1 If any one ought to bo haunted, it 
would assuredly be no other than Tom I 

Chills running ovi^r her at the thirUght, she turned to the fire 
as the thing nearest life, but at the moment started at a hollow 
call of her own naiijp. A face was looking in at her through 
the geraniums! She shrieked aloud, and clasped her j^ggds^ 
aver her eyes. * 

* Don’t make row. Open the door f 

It was such a relief to hear something unghostly, that she 
sprang to the dqpr ; but as she undid it, all her scruples seized 
her, and she tried to hold it, saying, ^ Don't come in 1 You 
unfoHunate boy, do you know what you have done f 

But Tom Madison was in a mood before which her female 
nature cowered. Ho pushed the door open, saying authorita- 
tively, * Tell me how he is t 

* He is as ill as he can be to be alive,’ said Charlotte, actuated 
at once by the importance of being the repositoiy of such tidings, 
and by the excitement of communicaj^ng them to obe so deeply 
ooncenied. * Mr. Poynings came in to fetch Mrs. Beckett — ^ho 
would have no one else to nurse him — and he says the old 
Lord and Missus have never had their clothes off these two 
nights.’ 

* Then, was it along of them stones T asked the lad, hoarsely. 

^Ydurself should know best!’ returned Charlotte. ‘Mr. 

Poynings f»,ys ’twas a piece of rock as big as that warming- 
])an as erased his ankle I and you know — * 

*1 know nothing,’ said Tom. ‘Master kept me in all day 
yesterd^, and 1 only heard just now at Little North wold, 
where Fve been to tsJse home^some knives of Squire Oalcott’s. 
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Sfiister may blow me up if ho liko^ but I oouldn*t come till Tti 
heard the rights of it. Is he so very bad V 

‘ They’ve sent up to London for a doctor,’ putsilbd Oharlotto. 
* Mn Walby don’t give but little hope of him. Poor young 
gentleman, Pm sure he had a good word from high and low !* 

‘Weill Pm gone!’ cried Tom, vehemently. ‘Good-bye to 
you, Charlotte Arnold 1 You’ll never see mo in these parts 
more I* « 

* Gone 1 Oh, Tom 1 what do you mean T 

‘ D’ye think Pll stay here to have this here cast in my face 1 
Such a one as won’t never walk the earth again 1’ and he burst 
into passionate tears. ‘ I wish I wi^ dead I* 

‘ Oh, hush, Tom I — that is wicked I* 

‘ iSlay be so 1 I am all that’s wicked, and you all turn against 
me!’ 

‘ I don’t turn against you,’ sobbed Charlotte, moved to the 
bottom of her gentle heart. 

‘You I you turned against me long ago. You’ve been too 
.proud to cast one look at ftie these three itionths ; and he forgot 
me ; and that’s what drew me on, when who cared what became 
of me — nor I neither now.’ ^ 

^LD on’t speak that way ! Don’t say ’twas pride. Oh no 1 but 
Ih^ to behave proper, and how shoulcfl keep u]) acquaintance 
when they said you went on — ^unsteady — * ^ 

‘ Aye, aye I I know how it is,’ said poor Tom, with broken- 
down humility : ‘ I was not fit for you then, tpid Pm next thing 
to a murderer now ; and you’re like a white dove tha^ the very 
fingers of me would grime. I’ll take myself out of your way ; 
but, let what will come of me, Pll never forget you, Charlotte.’ 

‘Oh, wait, Tom I If I could but say it righi 1 — OHl I know 
there’s som^hiug about biding patiently, and getting a bless- 
ihg-^if you’d only stop while I recollect it’ 

‘I thought I heard voices!’ exclaimed Mrs. Martha, sud- 
denly descending on tbem. ‘ I wonder you aren’t ashame^ 
of yoiurselves, and the family in such trouble! Downright 
owdaciousl’ 

‘Be this your house r said Tom, stepping before Charlotte, 
his dejection giving way instantly to rode independence. 

‘ Ob, very well,’ said Martha^ with dignity. ‘ I know what 
to expect firom such sort of people. The house and young 
woman is in my charge, sir; and if you don’t be olF, I’ll c^ the 
polica* 

‘Never trouble your old bones!’ retorted Tom. ‘Gk)od-bye 
to you, Charlotte and, as in defiance of Martha, he took her 
Igissive hand. ‘ You’ll remember one as loved you true and 
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faithful, but was' drove dcHporatcl Oood-byol 111 not trouble 
no one no wore 1* 

The tlircd concluding negatives with which he dashed but of 
the house utterly overwhelmed Cliarlotte, and made her per- 
fectly insensible to Mrs. Martha’s objurgations. She believed 
in the most horrible and desperate intentions, and sobbed her- 
self into such violent hysterics that Miss Mercy came in to 
assist — ^imagined that the rude boy had terrified her,, misun- 
derstood her shamefaced attempts at explanation, and left her 
lying on her bc(^ crying quietly over her secret terrors, and 
over tliat first, strangely-made declaration of love. The white 
dovol she did not deserve it, but it w.as so poetical! and poor 
Tom was so unhappy 1 She had nob time even to think what 
was become of her own character for wisdom and prudence. 

The next morning, between monition and triumph, Martha 
announced that the good-for-nothing chap was off with a valu- 
able parcel of Mr. Oalcott’s, and the police were after him ; 
with much more about his former idle habits, — frequenting of 
democratic oratoiy, public-houses, and fondness for bad com- 
pany and strolling actogrs. Meek and easily cowed, Charlotte 
only opened her lips to say she knew that he had taken home 
Mr. Calcott’s parcel.' But this brought down a storm on her 
for being irn])ortinent enough to defend him, and she sat trem- 
bling till it had subsided ; and Martha retreating, left her to 
weep unrestrainedly over her wild fancies, and the worlds 
cruelty and injustice towards one whom, as she was now ready 
to declarp, she loved with her whole heart. 

Tlio bell rang sharply, knocks rattled at the fr^nt door! 
8ho was sure that Tom had been just token out of the river! 
But instinct to answer the bell awoke at the second furious 
clattering and double pealing, which allowed no time for her to 
compose her tear-streiiked, swollen face, especially as the hasty 
Boui^ds suggested * Mr. James.’ 

Mr. James it was, but the expected rebuke for keeping 
' him waiting was not spoken. As he^saw nor sorrowful looks, 
lie only said, low and softly, * Is it so, Charlotte t’ In his eyes, 
there could* be but one cause for grief, and Charlotte’s heart 
smote her for hypocrisy, when she could barely command her 
voice to reply, *No, sir; my Lord has had a little better night* 
•He spoke with unusual gentleness, os he made more inquiries 
tliau she oould answer ; and when, after a few minuteai, he turned 
to walk on to Ormersfield, he said, kiudly, * Good-bye, Charlotte j 
I’ll send you word if 1 find him better:’ and the tears rose in 
his eyes at the thought how eveiy one loved the patient 

He was not wrong. Thejf^ was eveiywhere great alToctioii 
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and sympathy for the bright, fantastic being ^homlill lauglied 
at and liked, and Northwold and the neighbonrhood felt that 
tliey could have better spared something more valuable. 

The danger was hardly exaggemted even by Chtftlotte. The 
chill of the long exposure had brought on high fever ; and be- 
sides the crushed ankle, there had been severe contusions, which 
had resulted in an acute pain in the side, hHherto untouched 
by remedies, and beyond the comprehension of the old North- 
wold sivgeon, Mr. Walby. As yet, however, the idea of peril 
had not presented itself to Louis, though he was perfectly sen^ 
Bible. Severe pain and illness were new to him; and though 
not fretful nor impatient, ho had not the stoicism either of pride 
or of physical indilfcrcnce, put little restraint on the expression 
of suftering, and was to an almost childish degree absorbed in 
the present Ho was always considerate and grateful; and his 
fond aifection for his Aunt Catharine, and for good old Jane, 
never failed to show itself wl^enever they did anything for his 
relief; and they were the best of nurses. 

Poor Lord Oimersfield longed to be equally effective; but he 
was neither handy nor reatly, and could only sit hour after hour 
beside his son, never moving except to Ifelp the nui'ses, or to try 
to catch the slightest accent of the suffqrer. Look up when 
l 4 ^sis would, he always saw the same bqwed head, and earnest 
eyes, which, os Mrs. Ponsonby told her daughter, looked as they 
did when Louisa was dying. • 

The coming of the London surgeon was an era to which 
JiOuis evidently looked anxiously ; with the iteration of sickness, 
often I'ec^oning the hours till lie could arrive; and* when at 
last he came, there was an evident effort to command attention. 

When the visit was over, and the surgeon was taking leave 
after the consultation, Fitzjocelyn calmly desired to know his 
opinion, and kept his eyes steadily fixed on his face, weighing 
the import of each word. All depended on the subduing the 
inflammatory action in the side ; and there was every reason to 
hope that he would hawe strength for the severe treatment « 
necessaiy. There was no reason to despond. 

< I understand — thank you,* said Louis. 

He shut Us eyes, and lay so still that Mn. Frost trusted 
that he dept; but when his father came in, they weio open, 
and Lord Ormersfield, bending over him, hoped he was in less 
pain. 

* Thank yon, there is not much difference.* But the plaintive 
sound was gone; the suffering was not the sole thought 

* Walby is coming with the leeches at two o*c1ock,’ said Lord 
Ormersfield: 'I reckon much on them.' 
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* Thank you.’ . Silenoo again ; but his face q>oke a wish^ and 
his Aunt Catharine said, ' What, my dearf 

should like to see Mr. Holdswoi*th/ said Louis, with eyes 
appealing to iiis father. 

* He has been here to inquire cveiy day,’ said the EarL 
choosing neither to refuse nor understand. ‘Whenever it is 
not too much for you — 

‘It must be quickly, before I am weaker,* said Louis. ‘Let 
it be before Wedby returns, father.’ 

‘Whatever you wish, my dear — and Lord Ormersfield, turn- 
ing towards the table, wrote a note, which Mrs. Frost offered 
to despatch, thinking that her presence oppressed her elder 
nephew, who looked bowed down by the intensity of grief, 
which, unexpressed, seemed to pervade the whole man, and 
weigh him to the earth : and perhaps this also struck Louis for 
the first time, for, after having lain silent for some minutes, he 
softly said, ‘ Father I* 

The Earl was instantly beside him; but, instead of speaking, 
Louis gazed in his face, and sighed, as he murmured, ‘ I was 
meant to have been a comfort to yott.’ 

‘ My dear boy — ' bejjan Lord Ormersheld, but he could not 
trust his voice, as hoisaw Louis’s eyes moist with tears. 

‘ I wish I had !’ he continued ; ‘ but I have never been Any- 
thing but a care and vexation, and I see it all too late.’ 

‘ Nay, Louis,’ said his father, trying to assume his usual tone 
of authority, as if to prove his security, ‘ you must not give 
way to feelings of illness. It is weak to despond.’ 

‘It is'^’best to face it,’ said the young man, witlj^slow and 
feeble utterance, but with no quailing of eye or voice. ‘ But 
oh, father 1 I did not think you would feel it so much. I am 
not worth it.’ 

For the Earl could neither speak nor breathe, as if smothered 
by one mighty unuttered sob, and holding his son’s hand be- 
tween both his own, pressed it convulsively. 

• ‘ Lam glad Mrs. Ponsonby is here,’ said Louis; ‘and you will 

soon find what a nice fellow Edward Fitzjocelyn is^ whom you 
may make just what — 

‘ Louis, my own boy, hush I I cannot bear this,’ cried his 
father, in an accent wrung from him by excess of grief. 

‘I may recover,’ said Louis, finding it his turn to comfort; 
‘ and I e£ould like to be longer with you, to try to make up~* 

‘ You will The leeches must relieve you. Only keep up 
your 8piri,t8: you have many years before you of happiness and 
success.’ 

The words brought a look of oppression over Louis’s fiice^ but 
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it cleared as lie said, * I am more wiiling to .be sjlired those 
years!* 

His father positively started. * Louis, my poor l^y,* he said, 
* is it really so t 1 know I have seemed a cold, sovOTe father.* 

*Oh, do not say sol’ exclaimed Louis; have deserved 
far less — ^idle, ungrateful, careless of your 'wishes. I did not 
kuow I could pain you so much, or I would not have done 
it. You have forgiven often; say you forgive now.’ 

* You have far more to forgive than I,* said the Earl. 

‘If I could tell you the half — ^waywardness, discontent, neglect, 
levity, wasted time — my treatment of you onl}^ three days Wk. 
Everything purposed — ^nothing done 1 Oh I what a life to bring 
before the Judge 1* And he covered his face, but his father 
heard Jong-drawn sobs. 

‘ Compose yourself, my dear boy,* he exclaimed, exceedingly 
grieved and perplexed. ‘ You know there is no cause to des- 
pond; and even— even if thgre were, you have no reason to 
distress yourself I can say, from tho bottom of my heart, 
that you have never given mo cause for real anxiety; your 
conduct has been exemplary, and I never* saw such attention 
to religion in any young man. These ate mere trifles — ' 

* Oh, hush, father T exclaimed Louis. ‘ You are only making 
it^urse; you little know what 1 am!« If Mr. Holdsworth 
would come 1* 

‘ lie could only tell 'you the same,* said his father. ‘You may 
take every comfort in thinking how blameless you have been, 
keeping so clear of all the faults of your age. • 1 may not have 
esteemed ^u as you deserved, my poor Louis; but, b(f assured 
lliat very mw can have so little to reproach themselves with as 
you have.* 

Louis almost smiled. ‘Poor comfort that,’ be said, ‘even if 
it were true; but oh, father!’ and there was a light in his eye, 
‘ I had thought of ‘ He liath blotted out like a cloud thy trans- 
gressions.’ ’ 

‘ That is right One like you must find comfort in thinking.* 

‘ There is comfort ineffable,* said Louis ; ‘ but if 1 knew what 
I may dare to take home to myself! It is all so dim smd 
confused. This pain will not let anything come connectedly. 
Would you give me that little manuscript book?’ 

It was given; and as the many loose leaves fell under Louis’s 
weak han^ bis father was amazed at the mass of copies of 
prayers, texts, and meditations that he had brought together ; 
tho earlier pages containing childish pi*aycrs wiitten in Aunt 
Ciitharme’s hand. Louis’s cheeks coloured at the revelation 
of his hidden life, as his father put them together for him. 
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*It is no use,’ he said, aadly; ‘I cannot read. Perhaps 
mj auxit would como and read this to me.* 

^liot meJ said his &,ther/ and' Louis looked pleased. Lord 
Oimersfield read what was pointed out. To him it was a glimpse 
of a very new world of contrition, faith, hope, and prayer; but 
he saw the uneasy expression on Louis’s face give place to sere- 
nity, as one already at home in that sphere. 

'Thank you,’ he said. 'That was what I wanted. Mr. 
Holdswofth will soon come, and then I don’t want to say much 
more. Only don’t take this too much to heart — I am not 
worth it; and but for you and the dear Terrace home, I can bo 
veiy glai If I may hope, the hope is so bright I Here there 
are so many ways of going wrong, and all 1 do always fails ; 
and yet I always tried to do Him service. Oh, to haye all 
perfect I — no failure — no inconsistency — ^no self! Can it be?’ 

' I always tried to do Hitn sei-vice 1* Sadly and dejectedly as 
the words were spoken — mounifuj as w'as the contrast between 
the will and the result, this was the true cause that there was 
peace with Louis. Unstable, negligent, impetuous, and weak 
as he had been, the one calmest purpose had been his, guard- 
ing the heart, though liot yet controlling the judgment. His 
soul was awake to the unseen, and thus the sense of tho reality 
of bliss ineffable, and fowor to take comfort in the one gfrtat 
Sacrifice, came with no novelty nor strangeness. It was a 
more solemn, more painful preparation, but such as he had 
habitually made, only now it waa for a more perfect Festival. * 
His father, as ' much awestruck by his hopes as distressed by 
his penitence, still gave himself credit for having soothed him, 
and went to meet and forewarn the Vicar that poor Fitzjocelyn 
was inclined to despond, and was attaching such importance to 
the merest foibles in a most innocent life, that he required the 
most tender and careful encouragement. He spoke in his usual 
* tone of authoritative courtesy ; and then, finding that his son 
wished to be left alone with Mr. Holdsworth, he went to the* 
. library to seek the only person to whom he could bear to talk. 
•Mary,’ he said, ‘you were right. I have done so little to 
make that poor boy of mine happy, that he does not wish for life’ 
Mrs. Ponsonby looked up surprised. 'Are you sure of what 
he meant?’ she said. ' Was it not that this life has nothing 
to compare with that which is to come?’ 

'But what can be more unnatural?’ said the Earl. ' At hjs 
agf^ with everything before him, nothing but what he felt as 
my hardiness could so have checked hope and enjoyment. My 
poor Louis f And, though eve and voice were steady and tear- 
less, no words could express the anguish of his undertone. 
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Mrs. Ponsonby adduced instances sbowifig^tha^, to earl]f 
youth, with a heart still untainted by tlie world, the joys of the - 
life Everlasting have often so beamed out as to efl^e all tiiat 
earth could promise; but he could not be argued *out of aelf- 
veproach for his own want of sympathy, and spoke mournfully 
uf his cold manner, sterimcss to small faults, and denial of grati- 
iicntions. 

Mary the younger could not help rising from her corner to 
say, ^ Indeed, Louis said the other day that you never had de- 
nied him any personal indulgence.* 

‘ My dear, ho never asked for personal indulgences,* said the 
Earl. His furtlier speech was interrupted by a quick stop, a 
blow opening of the door, and the entrance of James Frost, 
who grasped his outstretched hand with a breathless inquiry. 

* He is very ill — Lord Onnci-sfield x^used, too much oi)prcs3ed 
to say more. 

‘No better? Wliat did tlye London surgeon say? what?* 

‘ He says there is no time to bo lost in attacking the iuHam- 
luation. If we can suhduo that, ho may recover; but tlio state 
of the ankle weakens him severely. I believe myself that he is 
going fiSt,’ said the Earl, with the same deSspairing calmness ; and 
James, after gazing at him to collect his nv^aniug, dropped into 
a cjynir, covered his face with his hands, (^nd sobbed aloud. 

Lord Orniei-sfield looked on as if he almost envied the relief 
of the outburst; but 'James’s first movement was to tujn on 
'him, as if ho were neglecting his 'son, shai^dy demanding, ‘ Who 
is with him ?* , • 

‘ He wi|hed to be left with Mr, Holds worth.* » 

‘ Is it come to this!’ cried James. ‘ Oh, why did I not come 
down with him? I might have prevented all this I* 

‘ You could not have acted otherwise,’ said the Earl, kindly. 

‘ Your engagement was already formed.’ 

‘ I Ci^uld r said James. ‘ I would not I thought it one of 
•your excuses for helping us.* 

‘ It is vain to lament these things now,’ said Lord Ormers- , 
f'.eljL • ‘ It is very kind in you to have come down, and it will give 
him great pleasure if he be able to see you.’ 

‘Iff James stammered between consternation and anger at 
the doubt, and treated the Earl with a kind of implied resent- 
ment as if for injustice suffered by Louis; but it was affecting 
to see his petulance received with patience, almost with grati- 
tude, as a proof of his afifection for Louis. The Earl stood 
uf»right mid motionless before the fire, answering steadily, but 
in an almost inward voice, all the detailed questions put by 
Jamei^ who, B(*4itod on oue chair, with his ^nds locked on 
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Ihe back oi the ‘other, looked keenly tip to him with his sharp 
black eyes, often overflowing with tears, and his voice broken 
by grief. Wlion ho had elicited that Louis had been much 
excited and aistressed by the thought of his failings, he burst 
out, ‘ Whatever you may think, Lord Ormersfield, no one ever 
had less on his conscience!’ * 

* I am sure of it.* 

*1 know of no one who would have given up his own 
way again and again without a murmur, only to be culled 
fickle.’ 

‘ Yea, it has often been so,’ meekly said Lord Ormersfield. 

* Fickle!’ repeated James, warming with the topic, and pour- 
ing out what had been boiling within for years, ‘lie was 
only fickle because his standard was too high to bo reached! 
You thought liiin weak !* 

‘ Inhere may be weakness by nature strengthened by principle,* 
said Mrs. Ponsonby. 

* True,’ cried Jem, wbo, Laving taken no previous notice of 
her, had at first on . her speaking bipiit his brows on her as if 
to extend to her tlic storm he was inflicting on poor, defence- 
less Lord Ormersfield, ‘*he is thought soft because of his easy 
way; but come to tlic ])oint where harm displays itself, you 
can’t move him a step farther — though he hangs back in c isli 
a quiet, careless fashion, tliat it seems as if he was only tired of 
the whole concern*, and so it goes down again as changcableness.* 

‘ You always did him justice,’ said Lord Ormcr.sfield, laying 
his hand on his cousin’s shoulder; but James retreated ungra- 
ciously. ' , 

‘ I suppose, where he saw evil, he actually took a dislik^* 
8;dd Mi-a. Ponsonby. 

‘It is an absolute reiuignauce to anything bad. You,* 
turning again on the Earl, ‘ had an idea of his being too ready 
to run into all sorts of company; but I told you there was no 
danger.’ 

• * You told me I might trust to his disgust to anything un- 
refined or dissipated. Yoii knew him best’ 

* There is that about him which men, not otherwise particular, 
respect as they might a woman or a child. They never show 
themselves in their trjio colours, and I have known him uphold 
them because he has never seen their worst side !* 

* 1 have alwaj^s thought ho Icai-nt that peculiar refinement 
from your grandmother.’ 

^1 think,’ said Mrs. Ponsonby, softly, ‘that it is purity of 
heart which makes him see heaven so bright.’ 

• ‘ Sydney Calcott walked ^nirt of the way with m^* continued 
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Jem^ ^and showed more feeling than I iliought was in him. 
He said just what I do, that ho never saw any one to whom 
evil seemed so unable to cling. He spoke oi hany at school- 
said he was the friend of all the juniors, but too dreamy and 
uncertain for fellows of his own standing. He said, at first they 
did not know what to make of him, with his soft looks and cool 
ways — ^they could not make him understand bullying, for he 
could not be frightened nor put in a passion. Only once, one 
great leut tried forcing bad laugtiage on him; and then Fits- 
jocelyn struck him, fought him, and was thoroughly licked, to bo 
sure : but Calcott said it was a moral victory-^no one tried the 
like again — 

James was interrupted by Mr. Holdsworth’s entrance. Ho 
said a few words apart to. the Earl, who answered, with alarm, 

‘ Not now; he has gone through enough.* 

‘I told him so; but he is very anxious and begged me to 
return in the evening.’ • 

‘ Thank you. Yon had better join us at dinner.* 

The Vicar understood Lord OimcrsQeld better than did 
James, and said, pressing fiis hand, ^My Lord, it is heart-break* 
iug; but the blessedness is more than \^o can feel’ 

Mrs, Ponsonby and Mary w’ere left to® try to pacify James, 
\\k9 was half mad at his exclusion from the sick-room, and very 
angiy with every hint of resignation— abusing the treatment of 
the doctors, calling Mr. Walby an old woman, and vehemently 
bent on prophesying the well-doing of the patient. Keenly 
sensitive, grief and suspense made him unusutflly irritable; and 
he seeme<} to have no power of waiting patiently, and trusting 
the event to wiser Hands. 

Mrs. Ponsonby dared not entertain any such ardent wishes. 
Life had not afiorded her so much joy that she should deem it 
the greatest good, and all that she had heard gave her the iin- 
pi^ession that Louis was too soft and gentle for the world’s hard 
encounter, — ^most pure and innocent, sincere and loving at pre- 
sent, but rather with thequalities of childhood than of 'manhood,* 
with Httlo strength or perseverance, so that the very dread of 
taint or wear made it almost a relitf to think of his freshness 
and sweetness being secured for ever. Even when she thought 
of his father, and shrank from such ^ef 4^^ him, she could not 
but see a hope that this affliction might spften the heart closed 
up by the first and far worse sorrow, and detach it from the 
interests that bad absorbed it too exclusively. All this was her 
food for silent meditation. Mary sat reading or working beside 
her, paler perhaps than her wont^ and betraying that her ear 
caught every sonnd on the stairs, but venturing no word excerpt 

pS 
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tho most mattcr-of-fact remark^ quietly giving force to the 
more favourablo symptoms. 

Not till after Mr. Walby’s second visit, when there was a 
little respite in the hard life-and-dcath contest between the 
remedies and the inflammation, could Mrs. Frost spare a few 
moments for her grandson. She met him on the stairs — threw 
her arms round his neck, called him her poor J emmy, and hastily 
told him that he must not make her cry. He looked anxiously 
in her face, and told her that he must take her place, «tbr she 
was worn out. 

‘ No, thank you, my dear; I can rest by and-by.* 

It sounded very hopeless. 

‘ Come, granny, you always take tho bright side.’ 

'Who knows wdiich is the bright sidcl* she said. 'Such 
as ho are always the fii-st. But there, dear Jem, I told you not 
to make too much of gi*anny — and hastily withdrawing Ikt 
hand, she gave a parting caress torhis hair as he stood on the 
step below her, and returned to her charge. 

it would have been an inexpressible comfort to James to 
have had some one to reproach. llis own wretchedness was 
like a personal injury, and an offence that he could resent would 
liavo been a positive sclief. Ho was forced to get out of the 
way of Frampton coming up with a tray of lemonade, '"id 
glared at him, as if even a station on tho stairs were denied, 
then dashed out \)f dooi's, and paced tho garden, goaded by 
every association the scene recalled. It seemed mere barba- 
rity to deprive him of what ho now esteemed os the charm of 
his life — ^^the cousin who had been as a brother, ever seeking 
llis tympathy, never offended by his shaiq), imperious tcmj)er, 
and though often slighted or tyi-annized over, meeting nil in his 
own dehonnaire fashion, and never forsaking the poor, hard- 
working student, so that he might well feel that the world could 
hot offer him aught like Louis Fitzjocclyn. 

He stood in the midst of the botanical garden, and, with 
almost triumphant satisfaction, proguesticated that now there 
would be regret that Louis’s schemes had been neglected or 
sneered at, and when too late, his father might feel as much 
sorrow as ^ had time for. It was the bitterness, not the soft- 
ness of grief, in whicl^ he looked forth into the dull blue east- 
windy haze deepening in the twilight, and presently beheld 
something dark moving along under the orcha^ bank beneath. 
'Hollo I who’s there)’ he exclaimed, and the form, rearing 
itself, disclosed young Madison, never a favourite with him, and 
tliough, as a pei'secul^ prot^gB of Louis, having claims which 
at another time might h&Ye softened him, coming .forward at 
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an nnlncfey moment, when Ins irritation only wanted an object 
on which to discharge itself. It was plain that one who came 
skulking in the private grounds could intend vp good, and 
James greeted him, harshly, with * You’ve no business heref 

‘ I’m doing no harm,’ said the boy, doggedly, for his temper 
was as stubborn as James's was excitable. 

‘ No harm 1 lurking here in that fashion in the dark ! Yo.u’ll 
not make me believe that ! Let me hear what b;rings you herd 
The truth, mind 1* 

‘ I came to hear how Lord Fitzjocclyn is,’ said Tom, with 
brief bluntncss and defiance. 

'A likely story! What, you came to adc the apple-trees f 
and James scornfully laughed. * There was no back-door, I 
supp'oso ! I could forgive you anything but such a barefaocil 
falsehood, wlicn you know it was your own intolerable careless- 
ness that was the only cause of the accident I* 

* Better say 'twas yourself!* cried Tom, hoarse with passion 
and shaking all over. 

The provocation was intense enough to bring back James’s 
real principle and self-restraint, and hogpoko with more dignity. 
‘You seem to be beside yourself, Madison,’ ho said; ‘you had 
better go at once, before any one finds foxi here. Lord Fitz- 
jdfielyn cared for you so much, that I iSbould not wish for you 
to meet your deserts under pmsent circumstances Go 1 1 wish 
to have no more of your tongue !’ 

The boy was bounding off, while James walked slowly after 
to see him beyond the grounds, and finding Warren the keeper, 
desired lAm to be on the look-out. Warren replied with the 
tidings that Madison had run away from his place, and that the 
police were Icmking out for him on the suspicion of having 
stolen Mr. Calcotl’s'parcel; moralizing further on the depravity 
of such doings when my young Lord was so ill, but accounting 
fbr the whole by pronouncing poaching to be bred in tlie bone 
of the Marksedge people. 

This little scene had tlotie Jem a great deal of good, both by 
the exhalation of bitterness and by the final exertion of for* 
bcaranoe. He bad, indeed, been under two gi'oat fallacies on 
til is day, — soothing Charlotte for the grief that was not caused 
by Fitzjocelyn’s illness, and driving to extremity the lad brim- 
ming over with sorrow not inferior to his own. Little did ho 
know what a gentle word might have done for that i>oor, wild, 
tempestuous spirit ! 

Yet, James’s heart smote him that evening, when, according 
to Louis’s earnest wish, Mr. Holdsworth came again, and they 

were admitted to the room, and he saw the feeble sign and 
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Hiinimous to thb Vicar to bend down and listen. ^ Tell poor 
Madison, it was wrong in me not to go to see him. Give hiiA 
one of my bfoks, and tell him to go on well T 
That day had been one of rapid change, and the remedies 
and siifTering had so exhausted Louis that he could scarcely 
speak, and seemed hardly conscious who was present. All his 
faculties were absorbed in the one wish, which late in tin) 
evening was granted. The scene was like an epitome of his 
life — ^the large irregular room, cumbered with the diSorderly 
apparatus of all his multifarious pureuits, while there he lay on 
his little narrow Iron bed, his features so fair and colourless as 
to be strangely like his mother’s marble effigy — his eyes closed, 
and his brows often contracted with pain, so tliat tliere was a 
doubt how far liis attention was free; but still with a ualm, 
pure sweetness, that settled down more and more, as if he weie 
being lulled into a sleep. 

‘ Ho is asleep,’ ]\Ir.s. Frost said, tis they all rose up. 

Tlioy felt wluit that sleep might become. 

* We might as woU wish to detaini a snow-wreath,’ tlioiijlit 
Mr. Holdsworth. 


CIlAPTiill vir. 

GOSSAMER. 

Chaos is come ag iin. — Othdh, 

MUIAT sleep was not unto death. When James and Mary 
X came simultaneously creeping to tho door in the grey twi- 
light of the morning, they heard that there had been less pain 
and more rest; and gradually throughout the day, there was a 
diniinutionof the dangerous symptoms, till the trembling hoi>o 
revived that the patient might be given back again to life. 

• James was still sadly aggrieved at Ufeing forbidden the sick- 
room, and exceedingly envied Lord Ormcrsfield’s scat them 
He declared, so that Mary doubted whether it were jest or ear- 
nest, that the Earl only remained there because society ex* 
pectod it from their relative positions, and that it must retard 
poor Fitzjocelyn’s recovery to bo perpetually basilisked by thoso 
cold grey eyes. Mary stood up gallantly for the Earl, who had 
always been so kind to her, and, on her mother’s authority, 
vouohed for his strong though hidden feelings; to wliich Jem 
^plied, 'Aye! he was hiding a strong fear of being too late 
for the beginning of tho Session.* 
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*I <lo not think it right to impnto motives/ styd Mary. 

*1 would not, Mary, if I could help it,* said James j *but 
through the whole course of my life 1 Lave never seen a token 
that his lordship is worthy of his son. If h^ were an ordi- 
nary, practical, common-place block, apt to support his dignity, 
he might value him ; but all the grace, peculiarity, and un- 
conventionality is a mere burthen and vexation, utterly 
wasted.* 

Mary knew that she was a common-place block, and did not 
wonder at herself for not agreeing with J ames, but cherishing a 
strong conviction that the father and son would now leave off 
rubbing against each other ; since no unprejudiced person couM 
doubt of the strong afTection of the father, nor of the warn gra- 
titude of the son. In spite of the as])crity with which James 
spoke of the Earl, she was beginning to like him almost os much 
ns she esteemed him. This hail not been the case in their child- 
liood, when lie used to bo praised by the elders for his obedience 
to his grandmother and his progress in the North wold Grammar 
School ; but was terribly overbearing with bis juniors, and who- 
ther he cuffed Louis led him into m)>c1ncf, crpudly distressed 
her. Grown up, he was peculiarly vif, quick and ready, unselfish 
in all hia ways, and warmly affectionate— a very agreeable com- 
panion where liis sensitiveness was nc^ wounded, and meriting 
'high honour by his deeper qualities. * Young as he wtus, he hnd 
already relieved bis grandmother, from his own maintenance: lio 
had turned to the utmost account his education at the endowed 
school at Northwold ; by sheer diligence, had obtained, first a 
scholarship and then a fellowship at Oxfoi'Q ; and now, by prac- 
tising •rigid economy, and spending his vacations fii tuition, ho 
was enabled to send his sister to a boarding-school. He had 
stolen a few days from his pupils on heaving of Eitzjocclyn's 
danger, but was forced to return as soon as the improvement 
boipame confirined. On the previous day, he asked ]\Iary to walk 
with him to the scene of the accident ; and they discussed tlio 
cause with more coolness than th^ really felt, as they shuddered 
at the depth of the fill, and the size of tho stones. 

James declared it all the fault of that runaway scamp,' young 
Madison, in whom Louis had always been deceived, and who 
had never been seen since the night of his aj^parition in the 
garden. 

^Poor boyl I suppose that was the reason he ran away,* 
■aid Mary. 

'A very good thing, too. He would never have been any- 
thing but a torment to Louis, I remember telling him he was 
setting stones so as to break the neck of some one 1* 
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‘ I think if wonlrl be of more nso to buihl them np tlian to 
settle how they broke down/ said Mary. ‘ Do you think wo 
could manage it safely ?’ 

‘A capita thought 1* cried James, eagerly, and no sooner said 
than done. The two cousins set to work — procured some 
cement from the bricklayer in the village, and toiled at their 
masonry with right good-will as long os light and time served 
them ; then made an appointment to meet at half-past six next 
morning, and finish their work. 

When tho rendezvous took place, they were rejoicing over 
Mrs. Frost’s rcpoi-t of an excellent night, and over her own 
happy looks, from wliich James prognosticated that all her 
fatigue and watching had done no h:irrn to licr vigorous frame, 
for which gladness was always the best cordial. It was a joyous 
beginning on that spring morning, and seemed to add fresh 
sparkles to the dazzling dewdrops, and double mcrriineut to the 
blackbirds and thrushes answering each other far and wide, 
around, as the suii drew up tho givy veil of morning mist. 
‘They all seem holding a feast for his recovery!* exclaimed 
Mary, warming for into poetry,, as she trudged along, 
leaving green footmarks in the silver dew. 

‘ W ell they may,* said J ames ; ‘ for who loves them better than 
he ? I grudge myself this lovely morning, when he is lying 
there, and my poor Clare is caged up at that place— tho two 
who would tho most enjoy it.* 

‘.Your going to see her will bo as good as tlio spring morning.* 

‘Poor child 1 I dread it 1’ sighed Jem. 

It was his first Voluntary mention of his sister. lie bad 
always turnt'd the conversation when . Mrs. Ponsonby ov Mary 
had tried to inquire for her, and. Mary was glad to lead him on 
to say more. 

‘I remember her last when you were teaching her to run 
alone, and letting none of us touch her, because you said she 
was your child, and belonged to no one else.’ 

‘ I should not be so ungrateful, now that I am come to tho 
sense of my ro-sponsibility in teaching licr to go alone.’ 

‘ But she has Aunt Catharine,’ said Mary, thinking that ho 
was putting the natural guardian out of the question as much 
now as in the days referred ta 

‘ My grandmother never had to do with any girl before, and 
does not profess to understand them. She let Clara be regu* 
lorly a boy in school, at first learning the same lessons, and then 
teaching ; and whatever I tried to impress in the feminine line^ 
naturally, all went for nothing. She is as wild as a hare, and 
has not a particle of a girl about herl’ 
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• Eiifc slio is very youog.* 

‘ There it is again I She grows so outrageously. She is not 
sixteen, and there she is taller^ than granny, already. It is 
getting quite absurd.* * ‘ 

‘ What advice do you want on that head 1’ 

^ Seriously, it is a disadvantage, especially to that sort of girl, 
who can’t afford to look like a woman before her time. Well, 
as she must probably depend on herself, I looked out for as good 
a school as could be had for the means, and thought I had bucx 
cecded, and that she would bo brought into some sort of shape. 
Granny was ready to break her heart, but thought it quite 
right.* 

‘Then, docs it not answer!* 

‘That is just what I can’t tell. Tow have been used to 
schools : I wish you could tell mo whether it is a necessary evil, 
or Clara’s own idiosyncrasy, or peculiar to tlie place.* 

‘Whether what is 1* 

‘ Her misery 1’ * 

* Misery I Wliy, thero is nothing of that in her letters to my 
aunt. There is not a cqrnplaint.* 

‘ She is a bravo girl, who spares granny, when she knows it 
would be of no use to distress hw. Judge now; there’s the 
sort of letter that I got from her.* 

•Mary read. * 

•Dfarest Jkmmv, — ^Write to mc.as quisle as over yon can, 
and tell me how Louis is ; and let jne come home, or 1 shall run 
mad. It is no good telling me to command my feelings ; I am 
sure I would if I could, for the girls are more detestable than 
ever ; but what can one do when one cannot sleep nor eat ! All 
the screaming and crying has got into one lujnp in my thimt, 
because I can’t get it out in peace. If I could only shy the 
inks^nd at the English teacher’s head J or get one moment 
alone and out of right 1 Let me come hoine* I could at least 
run messages ; and it is of no use for me tp stay hero, for I 
enn’t learn, and all tlie girls are looking at me. If they were 
. but boys, they would have sense ! or if I could but kick them ! 
This will make -you angry, but do forgive me ; I can’t help it, 
for I am so very unhappy. Louis is as much to .mo fts you are, 
, and no one ever was so kind ; hnp I know he will get well-r-I 
" know he will; only if I knew the pain was better, and could 
but hear every minute. You need not come to fetch mo ; only 
send me a telegraph, and ope po Miss Brigham. I h^ve money 
enough fpr a second-class ticket, and would Come that instant. 
If you saw the eyes and heard ike whispers of these girls, I am 
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Rure you wduU.* I should laugh at such nonsense any other 
tim(^ but now 1 only ask. to be wretched quietly in a corner. 

^ Your affectionate, nearly crazy, sister, 

^Claba Frost Dymevob.’ 

Mary might well say that there was nothing more expedient 
than going to see Clara, and ^mucli/ said poor James, *he should 
gain by that,’ especially on the head that made him most un- 
easy, and on which ho could only hint lightly — namely, whether 
the girls were ' putting nonsense in her head.’ 

^If they had done her any harm, she would never have 
written such a lettbr,’ said Mary. 

* True,’ said Jem. 'She is a mere child, and never got that' 
notion into her head for a moment; but if they put it in, 
we are done for 1 Or if the place were ever so bad, I can't 
remove her now, when granny is thus occupied. One reason 
why I made a point of her going j;o scliool was, that I thought 
doing everything that Fimocelyn ^did was no preparation for 
being a governess.’ 

* Oh 1 I hope it wiW not come to Jhat I Mr. Oliver Dynevor 
talks of coming home in a veiy few years.’ 

‘So few, that we shall be grey before he comes. No ; Clai^ 
and I are not going i£ be bound |iO him for the wealth heaped 
up while my grandmoth%r was left in poverty. We mean to be 
iudependeni’ 

Mary was glad to rev^ to Clara. 

‘ I must do the beat I can for her for the present,* said Jem, 
try to harden lier against tlie prls, and leave her to bear it 
Poor dearl it'j^akes one’s heart ache! And to havb done it 
oneself, too ! Then, in the holidays, perhaps, you will help me 
to judge. You will be’ her friend, Mary; there’s nothing she 
needs so much. I thought she would have found one at school, 
but they are not the righji stamp of animal She has been too 
much thrown oif Louis ; and though he has made a noble thing 
of her, tkai must come to an end, and the sooner the better.’ 

* Certainly, it was a perplexi|;y |(>r a yoling elder brother ; but 
there could not but "remain some sim'ple wonder in Mary’s mind 
whether the obvious person, Mr& '|?iost, had not better have 
been left to decide for her ginnddaughter. 

The building operations gave full occupation to the powers of 
the twQ cousins, and in good time before breakfast, all was suc- 
cessfully completed, — a hand-rail affixed, and the passage dearo^l 
out^ till it looked so creditably as well as solid, that there was 
no more to wish for but that Louis should be able to see Uieu 
liandiwork. 
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Janies' went away in the better spirits tor having been alio wed 
'•'to shake Louis by the hand and exchange a few words witli 
him. Mary augured that it would be the better.fct* Clara and 
for the pupils. 

All that further transpired from him was a cheerful letter to 
Mrs. Frost, spoaking of Clara as perfectly well, and beginning 
to accommodate herself to her situation ; and from this Mary 
gathered that he was better satisfied. 

Tlie Snys brought gradual improvement to the patient, under 
IVIrs. Frost’s tender nursing, and his father’s constant assiduity ; 
both of which, os ho revived, secm(K| to afTor^ ^im the greatest 
pleasure, and were requited with the utmost warmth and 
Citressing sweetness towards his aunt, and towards his father 
nrith ever-fresh gratitude and delight Lord Ormcrsfield was 
like another man, in the sick-room, whence he never willingly 
« absented himself for an hour/ 

One day, however, when ho was forced to go to Northwold 
on business, Louis put on a fit of coaxing importunity. Nothing 
would serve him but some ^f Jape Beckett’^ choice dried pears, 
in the comer of the oaken cupboard, the key of ‘which was in 
Aunt Kitty’s pocket, and no ono must fetch them for him but 
• Aunt Kitty herself He was so absurdly' earnest and grave 
about them, that Jane scolded him, and Mr& Frost saw recovery 
in his arch eyes ; understanding all the time tha^ it was all an 
excuse for complimenting Jane, and sending her to air hei'sclf, 
visit the Faitlifuli sisters, and inspect the Lad^ of Jilsclialott 
So she consented to accompany Lord Ormel^ifield, and leave 
their charge to Mrs. Fonsonby,* who found Louis quite Hated at 
the success of his manoeuvre — so much disposed to talk, and so 
solicitous for the good of his nurses, that she ventured on a bold 
stroke. ’ • 

His chamber was nearly as much like a lumber-room as ever; 
for any attempt to clear away or his possessions hacl 

seciiied, in his half-conscious condition, to excite and tease him 
60 much, that it had beeft at once relinquished. Although the * 
room was large, it was always too much crowded with bis 
goods ; and the tables and chairs "that had been brought iu 
during his illness^ had added to the accumulation which was the 
despair of Mrs. Beckett and Mr. Frampton. Mrs. Ponsonby 
thought it was time for Louis to make a sacrifice in his tom, 
and ventured to suggest that he was well enough to say where 
some of his things might be bestowed ; and though he winced, 
die pmevered in representing how unpleasant it must be to his 
father to live in the midst of so much confusion. The dAon* 
noire expression passed over his £1^0, as be arc*ind| 
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Haying, * You are right. I never reflected on the stretch of 
kindness it must have been. It shall be done. If 1 lose every- 
thing, it liill not bo soon that I iincl it out.’ 

It evidently cost him a good deal, and Mrs. Ponsonby pro- 
posed that Mary should come and deal with his treasures ; a 
plan at which ho caught so eagerly, that it was decided that 
no time was like tlie present, and Mary was called. Ho could 
move nothing but his hands ; but they were eagerly held out in 
welcome: and his eyes glittered with tho bright smile that 
once she had feared never to see again. She felt a moisturo in 
her own which' made her glad to turn aside to her task even 
while ho complimented her with an allusion to tho labours of 
Hercules. It did not seem uncalled-for, when she began by 
raising a huge sheet of paper that ha<l been thrown in despera- 
tion to veil the confusion upon tho table, and which proved to 
bo tho Ordnance map of tho county, embellished with numerous 
streaks of paint. ‘The outlines of the old Saxon wappen- 
take.V said Louis : ‘ I was trying to make them out in blue, 
and the Homan r^ads in red. Xhat mark is spontaneous ; it 
has been against some paint* 

Which paint was found in dried swamps in saucers, while 
cakes of lake and Irnssian blue adhered to tho drawing-board. 

*Tho colour-box is probably in the walnut-press; butTE ad- 
vise you not to irritato that yet Let me see thftt drawing, the 
design for the cottages that Frampton nipped in the bud — ' 

* How pretty and comfortable they do look 1* exclaimed Mary, 
pleased to conic to something that was within her sphere of 
compr^ension, *If they were but finished)’ 

* Ah 1 I thought of them when I was lying there in the dell ! 
Had they been allowed to stand where I wanted them, there 
would liave been no lack of people going home from work ; but, 
* Quite impracticable’ came in my way, and I had no heart to 
finish the drawing.* 

‘Wliat a pityl’ exclaimed Mary. 

‘This was Hichardson’s veto, two degrees worse tli.in Framp- 
ton’s; and I shall never be able to abuse Frampton again. 1 
have seen him in his true light now, and never was any one 
more kind and considerata Ha, Maiy, what’s that )* 

* It looks like a rainbow in convulsions.* 

‘ Now, Mary, did not I tell you that I could not laugh 1 It 
it a diagram to illustrate the theory of light for Clara,* 

‘ Does she understand f cried Mary. 

‘Clara) She understands anything biit going to school-^ 
poor child I Yes, bum that map of Idio strata l^not that — it 
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is to be a painted window whenever I can afford one, but I 
never could make money stay with me. I never could think 
why—’ , 5 

The why was evident enough in tlie heterogeneous moss- 
crumpled prints, blank drawing-paper, and maps heaped ruin- 
ously over and under books, stuflbd birds, geological specimcnsi 
dislocated microscopes, pieces of Homan pavement, curiosities 
iimumemble and indescribable ; among" which roamed blotting- 
books, memorandum-books, four pieces of India-rubber, three 
j>siir of compasses, seven paper-knives, ten knives, thirteen odd 
gloves, fifteen pencils, pens beyond reckoning, *0 purse, a key, 
half a poem on the Siege of Granada, three parts of an essay 
upon SjiJide Husbandry, the dramatis personas of a tragedy on 
Queen Bruncliault, scores of old letters, and the dust of three 
years and a lialf. 

Louis owned tliat the arrangements conduced to finding 
rather than losing, and rejoioed at the disintci'ment of his 
long-lost treasures j but either he grew weary, or tlio many 
fragments, the ghosts of departed fancies, made him thoughtful ; 
for he became silent, and l^nly watched and smiled as Maiy 
quietly and noiselessly completed her rdbrms, and arranged 
table and chairs for tbo comfoi't of his father and aunt. Ho 
thanked her warmly, and hoped that she would pursue her 
kind task another clay, — a permission which she justly esteemed 
a great testimony to her having avoided annoying him. It 
was a great amusement to him to watch the surprived and 
pleased looks of his various nurses as each came in, and a real 
gratificatioi^ to see his father settle himself with ar^ air of 
comfort, observing that ' they were under great obligations to 
Mary.’ Still, the sight of the arrangements hod left a dreary, 
dissatisfied feeling with Louis: it might have been caught from 
Mary’s involuntary look of disappointment at each incomplete 
commencement that she encountered, — the multitude of under- 
takings hastily begun, laid aside and neglected — nothing pro- 
]>erly carried out. It seeoaed a mere waste of life, and dwelt 
oil his spirits, with a weariness of himself and his own wan^t 
of steadfastneas — sense of having disappointed her and dis- 
appointed himself; and he sighed so heavily several times, 
that his aunt anxiously asked whether he were in pain. He 
waa^ however, so much better, that no one was to sit up with 
him at night— only his father would sleejp on a bed on the 
floor. As he bade him good night, Louis, for the first time^ 
made the request that ho might have his Bible given to him, 
as well as his little book j and on his father advising him 
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not to attempt the effort of reading, he said, * Thank yon ; 
1 think 1 can read my two verBCS : 1 want to take up my 
old habits.’<i 

* Have you really kept up this habit constantly T asked his 
father, with wonder which Louis did not understand. 

* Aunt Catharine taught it to us/ he said. * I neglected it 
one half-year at school ; but 1 grew so uncomfortable, that 1 
began again.' 

The Earl gave the little worn volume, saying, ‘ Yes, Louis, 
there has been a thread running through your life.* 

'Has there been one thread?* sadly mused Louis, as ho 
found the weight of the thick book too much for his weak 
hands, and his eyes and liead too dizzy and coniuscd for more 
than ouo verse : — 

' I am come tliat they miifht have life, 

And tliat they might have it more abundantly.' 

< 

The Bible sank in his hands, and ho fell into a slumber so 
sound and refroshiijg, that when hp opened his eyes in early 
morning, he did not at first realize that ho was not awakening 
to health and activity, nor why ho had an instinctive dread oi 
moving. He turneet his eyes towards tho window, uncurtained, 
so that ho could sco >the breaking dawn. Tho sky, dccp^jliie 
above, faded and glowed towai*ds tho horizon into gold, redder 
and more radiant below ; and in tho midst, fast becoming 
merged in tho increasing light, shone tho planet Venus in her 
pale, calm brilliance. 

There was repose and delight in dwelling on that fair 
morning sky, and Louis lay dreamily gazing, while thoughts 
passed over his mind, more defined and connected than pain 
and weakness had as yet permitted. Since those bout's in which 
lie had roused his faculties to meet with approaching death, 
he had been seldom awake to aught but the sensations of the 
moment, and had only just become either strong enough, or 
buffioientiy at leisure for any things like reflection. As ho 
watched the eastern reddening, he could not but revert to 
the feelings with which he bad believed himself at the gate 
of the City that needs neither sun nor moon to lighten it ; 
and, for the first time, he consciously realized that he was 
restored to this world of life. 

The sensation was not unraixed. His youthful spirit bounded 
at the prospect of returning vigour, his warm heart clung 
i*ound those whom he loved, and tho perception of his nu* 
nierouB faults made him grateful for a longer pi'obation ; but 
still he had a sense of having been at the borders of the 
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{rioriouj Land^ and thence turned back to a tedious doubtful 
jiilgrimaga 

There was much to occasion this state of mind. . Ills life had 
been without great troubles, but with many mortifications; he 
had never been long satisfied with himself or his pursuit^ his 
ardour had only been the prelude to vexation and self-abase- 
ment, and in his station in the world there was little incentive 
to exertion. He had a strong sense of responsibility, with a 
temperament made up of tendeniess, refinement, and iuei*tness, 
i«uch as shrank from the career set before him. He had seen 
just enough of political life to destroy any romauee of patriotism, 
and to make him regard it as little more than party spirit, and 
dread the hardening and deadening process on the mind, lie 
had a dismal experience of his own philanthropy ; and he had 
a conscience that would not sit down satisfied with selfish ease, 
pleasure, or iutcllcctual pursuits. His smooth, bright, loving 
temper had made him happy ; abut the past was all melancholy, 
neglect, and futile enterprise ; he had no attaching home — no 
future visions ; and, on the outskirts of n^anhood, he shrank 
back from the turmoil, the temptations, and the roughness that 
awaited him — nay, from the mere effort* of perseverance, and 
could almost have sighed to think how nearly the death-pang 
had been over, and the home of Love, Lifcf and Light had been 
^won for ever : — 

^ • 

' I am coxno that they might have life, 

Aud that they might have it more abundantly.' 

The wor^ returned on him, and with them what his father 
liad said, ' You have had a thread running through your life.* 
He was in a state between sleeping and waking, when the con- 
iines of reflection and dreaming came very near, together, and 
when vague impressions, hardly noticed at the time they were 
made, began to tell on him without his own conscious volition. 
It was to him as if from that brightening eastern heaven, mul- 
titudes of threads of light were floating hither and thither, as 
be had'often watched the gossamer undulating in the sunshine. 
Some were firm, purely whiter and glistening here and thei^ 
with rainbow tints as they tended straight upwards, shining 
^more and more into the perfect day ; but for the most part they 
were tangled together in inextricable confusion, intermingled 
with many a broken end, like fleeces of cobweb driven together 
by the autumn wind, — some sailing aimlessly, or with shattered 
tanglei) strands — some white, some dark, some anchored to 
mere leaves or sprays, some tending down to the abyss, but all 
in such a perplexed maze that the eye could seldom trace w hlch 
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were directed irp, which downwardly which were of pure texture^ 
which defiled and stained. 

In tliQ jibortivcy unsatisfactory attempt to follow out one 
n actuating clue, not without whiteness, and heaving often up- 
wards, but frail, wavering, ravelled, and tangled, so that scarcely 
could ho find one lino that held together, Louis awoke to find 
his father wondering that he could sleep with the sun shining 
lull on his face. 

* It was hai'dly quite a dream,* said Louis, as he rcla<Ced it to 
Mrs. Frost. 

* It would make a very pretty allegory.* 

•It is too real for tluii just now/ lie said. *Tt was the 
moral of all my broken strands that J^Luy held up to me yes- 
terday.* 

‘I hope you are going to do more than point your nioml, my 
dear. You always were good at that.* 

*I mean it,* said Louis, earnestly. *I do not believe such au' 
illness — ay, or such a dream — can come for nothing.* 

So back went his thoughts to tho flaws in his own course ; 
and chiefly he bewailed his want d£ sympathy for his faUior. 
Material ohcdicnco and submission had been yielded; but> 
liaving little cause rto believe himself beloved, his heart had 
never been called into action so as to soften tho clashings of two 
essentially dissimilar characters. Instead of rebelling, or even 
of murmuring, be had hid disappointment in indiiTercnce, taken 
refuge in levity and vemitilitj^ and even consoled himself by 
sporting with what he regarded as prejudice or unjust displea-. 
sure. JLll this cost him much regret and self-reproaoli at edcli " 
]U'Oof of the affection so long veiled by reserve, hi ever .would 
]io have given pain, liad lie guessed tliat his fiithcr could feel ; 
but he had grown up to imagine the whole man made up of 
politics and conventionalities, and his new discoveries gave him 
lit least as much contrition as pleasure. 

After long study of the debates, that morning, his father 
])repared to 'write. Louis asked for the paper, saying his senses 
woidd just serve for the advertisements, but presently he* made 
an exclamation of surprise at beholding, in full progiess, the 
measure which had brought Sir Miles Oakstead to Ormersfield, 
one of peculiar interest to the Earl. His blank look of wonder ' 
amused Mrs. Ponsonby, but seemed somewhat to hurt liis 
lather. 

‘You did not suppose I could attend to such matters nowf 
he said.. 

‘ But I am BO much better T 

Fearing that the habit of reserve would check any exchange. 
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of feeling, Mrs. Ponsonbj said, * Did you fancy your fatlier could 
not think of you except upon compulsion t* 

'I beg your pardon, father/ said Louis, smiling, Vhile a teat 
rose to his eyes ; * I little thought I was obstructing the busi- 
ness of the nation. What will Sir Miles do to me V 

* Sir Miles has written a most kind and gratifying letter,* said 
Lord Otmersfield, * expressing great anxiety for you, and a high 
opinion of your powers.* 

l^ufe had never heard of his own powers, except for mischief, 
and the colour returned to his cheeks, as he listened to the 
kind and cordial letter, written in the first shock of the tidings 
of the accident. He enjoyed the pleasure it gave his father far 
more tlian the commendation to himself; for ho well knew, os 
he said, that ‘ there is something embellishing in a catastrophe,’ 
and he supposed * that had driven out the rose-coloured pastor.’ 

* There is always indulgence at your ago,* said the Earl. ‘ You 
have created an impression which may bo of great importance 
to you by-and-by.’ 

Louis recurred to polices. >The mea^iro was one which 
approved itself to his mind, and he showed all the intci-est 
which was usually stifled, by such subjects being forced on him.’ 
Ho was distress^ at detaining his father when his presence 
might bo essential to the success of his party, and the Enrl 
co\^ld not bear to leave him while still coniined to his bed. The 
little scene, so calm, and apparently so cold, sOemed to cement 
the attachment of father and son, by convincing Louis of 
thp full extent of his father’s love; liis entlAisiasm began to 
invest the Earl’s grey head with a perfect halo of* wisdom 
slighted and affection injured ; and the tenor of his thread of 
life shen^out bright and silvery before him, spun out of projects 
of devoting heart and soul to his father's bai>piue8s, and meriting 
his fondness. * 

The grave Earl was looking through a magnifying-glass no 
less powerful. He had not been so hap))y since his marriage ; 
the consciousness of his ewn cold manner made him grateful for • 
any demonstration from his son, aud the many little graces of 
look and manner which Louis had inherited &om his mother 
added to the charm. The sense of previous injustice enhanced 
all his good qualities, and it was easy to believe him perfect, 
while nothing was required of liim but to lie still Day and 
higfht did Lord Ormersfleld wait upon him, grudging every mo« 
fnent spent away from him, and trying to forestal each wish, till 
:lie became almost afraid to express a desire, on account of the 
Uonble it would cause. Mary found the Earl ono day wander- 
ing among the vines in the old hothouse, in search ox a flower, 
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when, to licr amuHcnient, he selected a stiff pert dotihlo hyacinth, 
the special aversion of his son, who nevertheless received it 
most graciously, and would fain have concealed the headache 
caused by the scent, until Mi’s. Frost privately abstracted it. 
Another day, he went, unasked, to hasten the birdstuffer in 
linishiiig the rose-coloured pastor ; and when it came, himself 
brought it up-staim, unpacked it, and set it up where Louis 
could best admire its bhick nodding crest and pink wings ; un- 
aware that to his son it seemed a memento of his own mis- 
deeds — n perpetual lesson against wayward carelessness. 

* It is like a hew love,’ said Mrs. Ponsonby ; ‘ but oh 1 how 
ranch depends upon Louis after his recovery !* 

* You don’t mistrust his goodness now, mamma !’ 

‘ I could not bear to do so. I bcliovc I was thinking of his 
father more than of himself. After having been so much struck 
by his 1 ‘eligious feeling, I dread nothing so much as his father 
linding him deficient in manliness or strength of character.’ 


CIIAPTEll VIIL 

A*TaUANT DISPOSITION. 

Onlhoiiiii' u[) each broken thread.— WiiTTEiiK.VD, 

‘^^OM MADISON is come back,* said the Vicar, as he snt 
X beside Fitzjocelyn’s couch, a day or two after Loi^ Ormcra- 
field had gone to London. 

‘ Come back — where has ho been 1’ exclaimed Louif . 

* There P said the Vicar, with a gesture of dismay ; * I forgot 
that you were to hear nothing of it ! However, I should think 

' you were well enough to 8U])port the communication.’ 

^ \Vliat is it V cried Louis, the blood rushing into his chccka 
BO suddenly, that Mr. Holdsworth felt guilty of having disre- 
• gardod the precautions that ho had fa*ncied exaggerated by the 
fond aunt. * Poor fellow — ho has not-V but, checking himself, 
be added, am particularly anxious to hear of him.’ 

'I wish’ there were anything more gratifying to tell you j but 
he took tho oj>portunity of the height of your illness to ruu 
away from his place, and has just been passed hoin^ to his pariahu’ 
After all your pains, it is very mortifying ; but — * 

* Pains 1 Don’t you know how I neglected him latterly!* 
«dd Louis. ‘Poor fellow — ^then — ^ but ho stopiied himself 
again, and added, ‘You heard nothing of the pounds V 

^They were not difficult to iind,’ 6aid Mr. Holdawortlu ‘It 
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is the old stoiy. He was, as Mrs. Smith told me, great 
trial,’ — ^more and moro disposed to bo saucy and disobedient, 
taking up with the most good-for-nothing boys m the town, 
haunting those Chartist lectures, and never coming home in 
proper time at night The vciy last evening, he had come in 
at eleven o’clock, and when his master rebuked him, came out 
with something about the rights of man. He was sent to Little 
Northwold, about the middle of the day, to carry home some 
silver-handled knives of JSIr. Calcott’s, and returned no more. 
Smith fancied, at first, that he hod made of£ with the plate, and 
set the police after him ; but that proved to *bo an toverhasty 
measure, for the parcel had been safely left. However, Miss 
FaithfuU’s servant found him frightening Mrs. Frost’s poor 
little kitchen-maid into fits; and the next day James Frost 
detected him lurking suspiciously about the garden hero, and 
Bct Warren to warn him olT — 

Louis gave a kind of groafl, and struck his hand against the 
couch in despair ; then said, anxiously, ‘ What then V 

*Ko more was heard of^him, till yesterday the police passed 
him home to the Union as a vagabond. ^ He looks very ill and 
ragged ; but he is in one of those sullen moods, when no one 
can get a word out of him. Smitli deefSnes prosecuting for 
running away, being only top glad of "the riddance on any 
tennis ; so there he is at his grandfather’s, ready for any sort of 
mischief.* 

* Mr. Holdsworth,’ said Louis, raising himself on his elbow, 

' you are judging, like every one else, from ap^pcarances. If 1 
were at liberty to tell the whole, you would see what a noble 
nature it^as iihat 1 trifled with ; and they have been hound- 
ing — Poor Tom I would it have been better for him that I 
liad never seen him 1 It is a fearful thing, thb^ blind treading 
ibout among souls, not knowing whether one does good or harm 1’ 

* If you feel so,’ said Mr. Holdsworth, hoping to lead him from 
the unfortunate subject, ^ what must wb do f 

* My position, if I livef seems to have as much power for evil, 
without the supernatural power for good. Doing hastily, or 
leaving undone, are equally fatal !’ 

* *Hay, what hojpe can there be but in fear, and sense of 
req[K>n8ibility f 

^ I tMnk not. I do moro mischief than those who do not go 
>nt of their way to think of the matter at all !’ 

* Do you T said the Yicar, smiling. * At least, I know, for my 
>wn part, 1 prefer all the trouble and perplexity yon give 
ne, to a squire who would let me and my parish jog on our 
^wh way.* 
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^ 1 dare ssiy young Brewster never spoilt a Tom Madison. 

* The siglit of self-indulgenee spoils more than injudiciotu 
care does. ('Besides, 1 look on these experiments as giving 
experience.* 

‘ Nice experience of my best efforts !* 

‘ Pardon me, Fitzjocelyn, have we seen your host ?’ 

* I hope you will 1* said Louis, vigorously. ‘ And to begin, 
%vill you tell this poor boy to come to mo V 

Mr. Holdsworth had an unmitigated sense of his own indis- 
ci'otion, and not such a high one of Fitzjocelyn’s discretion as to 
make liira think the interview sufficiently desirable for the 
culjirit, to justify the possible miscluef to the adviser, whose 
wisdom and folly were equally perplexing, and who would 
surely bo cither disappointed or deceived. Dissuasions and 
arguments, however, failed ; and Mrs, Frost, who was appealed 
to as a last resource, no sooner found that her patient’s heart 
was set on the meeting, than she eonsentod, and persuaded Air. 
Holdsworth that no harm would ensue equal to the evil of her 
boy lying there di3ti:cssing himself. 

Accordingly, in due time, Air. Holdsworth admitted the lad, 
and, on a sign from Louis, shut himself out, leaving the run- 
away standing witlftn the door, a monument of surly em- 
barrassment. Kaisin|D^himself^ Louis said, affectionately, * Never 
mind, Tom ; don’t you see how fast I am getting over it ?’ 

The lad looked up, but apparently saw little such assurance 
in the thin pale cheeks, and feeble, recumbent form ; for his 
face twitched oil: over, resumed the same sullen stolidity, and 
was bent down again. 

* Come near, Tom,’ continued Louis, with unabated kindness 
— ^come and sit down here. I am afraid you have sutlered a 
great deal,* as the boy shambled with an awkward footsore gaiL 
‘ It was a groat pity you vau away.' 

* I couldn’t stay 1’ burst out Tom, half ciying. 

‘Why noti’ 

‘ Not to have that there cast iu my teeth f ho exclaimed, with 
1 lunt incivility. 

‘Did any one reproach yonf said Louis, anxioiisly. :‘I 
thought no one knew it but ourselves.’ 

‘You knew it, then, my Lordi’ asked Tom, staring. 

‘ I found out directly lhat there was no cement,’ said Louis. 
‘ I had suspected it before, and intended to examine whenever 
I had time.’ 

* Well I I thought, when I came back, no one did seem to 
guess as ’twas all along of me I’ cried Tom. ‘ So.suro I thou^t 
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you hadn’t known it, my Lord, And you never said nothing, 
my Lord T 

* I trust not. I would not consciously have ncSused you cfl( 
what was quite as much my fault as yours. That would not 
have been fiiir play.* 

I won’t give it to Bill Bettesworth 1* cried Tom. 

/What has ho done?* 

iA^ays telling me that gentlefolks hadn’t got no notion of 
fair play with the like of us, but held us like the dii*t to be 
tiumpled on I But there — I’ll let him know — 

•‘Who is her 

‘ A young man what works with Mr. Smith,* returned Tom, 
his sullenncss having given place to a frank, open manner, such 
as any one but Louis would have deemed too free and ready. 

‘Was he your great friend at Northwold T 

* A chaj) must speak to some one,* was Tom’s answer. 

^ And what kind of a somh one was he ?* 

‘ ^ylly, he comes ‘down Illershall way. He knows a thing or 
two, and can go on like aia orator or a playbook — or like your- 
self, my Lord.’ , 

‘Thank you, I hope the thing or two were of the right 
, 801 -t.’ • ^ 

Tom fooked sheepish. 

^ I heard something about bad companions. I hope he was 
not one. I ought to have* come and visited you, Tom ; I have 
been very sorry I did not. You*d better let me hear all about 
it, for I fear there must have been worse scrapes than this of 
the stones.’ 

‘ Worse I* cried Tom — ‘ sure nothing could be worserer 1* 

‘ I wish there were no evils worse tlian careless forgetfulness/ 
said Louis. • 

‘ I didn’t forget !’ said Tom. ‘ I meant to have told you 
whenever you came to see me, but* — his eyes filled and his 
voice began to alter — ‘you never came ; and she at the Terrace 
wouldn’t look at me And Bill and tlje rest of them was* 
always at me, asking when I expected my aristocrat, and 
jeering me ’cause I’d said you wasn’t like the rest of ’em. ’Bo 
then I thought Td have my liberty too, and show I didn’t care 
no more than they, and spite you all.* 

‘How little one tliinks of the grievous harm a little selfish 
heodlessoess msy do !* sighed Louis, half aloud. ‘ If you had 
only looked to something better than mo, Tom 1 And so you 
ran into mischief?' 

Half confession, half vindication ensued, and the poor fcl« 
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low*g story was manifest enougli. His faults had been un- 
steadiness and misplaced independence rather than any of the 
more degrading stamp of evila The public-house had not been 
sought for liquor’s sake, but for that of the orator who inflamed 
the crude imaginations and aspirations that effervesced in the 
youth’s mind ; and the rudely-exercised authority of master and 
foreman had only driven hia fierce temper further astray. 
With sense of right sufficient to bo dissatisfied with himself, 
and taste and principle just cnoiigh developed to loathe the evils 
round him, hardened and soui’ed by Louis’s , neglect, and ren- 
dered discontented by Chartist preachers, he had come to long 
for any sort of change or break ; and the tidings of the acci- 
dent, coupled with the hard words which he knew himself to 
deserve but too well, had put the finishing stroke. 

Hearing that the police were in pursuit of him, he had 
fancied it was on account of the hann done by his negligence. 

* I hid about for a day/ he said : ^^omehow 1 felt as if 1 could 
not go far off, till 1 heard how you were, my Lord ; and I’d 
made up my mind that as soon as ever I heard the first stroke 
of the bell, I’d go and find the police, and his Lordship might 
hang me, and glad 1’ 

Louis was nearer a tear than a smile. 

* Then Mr. Frost finds me, and was mad at mo. Nothing 
wasn’t bad enough for me ; and ho sets Mr. Warren to see |uo 
off, so I had nothaug for it but to cut.’ 

‘ What did you think of doing f sighed Louis. 

‘ I made for th3 sea. If I could have got to them places in 
the Indies, such as that Philip went to, .as you reads about in 
the verso-book — ho as killed his wife and lost his son, and 
made friends with that there big rascal, and had the chest of 
gold—; 

* Philip Mortham I Were you going in search of buc- 
caneers T 

* I don’t know, my Lord Once you told me of some English 
•Sir, as kills the pirates, and id some sorb of a ^ng. I thought, 
may be, now you’d tell mb where ihey goes to dig for gold.’ 

* Oh, Tom, Tom, what a mess 1 have made of your notions f 

* Isn’t there.no such place V 

* It’s a bad business, and what can you want of it P 

*I wont to get shut of them as orders one about here and 
there, with never a civil word. Beside^** looking down, 

* there’s one Pd like to see live like a lady.’ 

* Would that xiiake her happier 1’ 

* ril never see her put about, and slave and drudge, as poor 
motb^ did I’ exclaimed .Tom. 
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*That*s a better spirit than the mere dislike to a master/ said 
Louis. ‘ What is life but obedience V 

‘ rd obey fast enough, if folk would only spcaltf^ like you do 
— ^not drive one about like a dog, when one knows one is every 
bit as good as they.’ 

‘ I’m sure I never knew that T 

Tom stared broadly. 

‘ I never saw the person who was not my superior/ repeated 
Lou idf quietly, and in full (varnest. ‘Not that this would luoko 
rough words pleasanter,! suppose. The only euro I eonld ever 
see for the ills of the world is, that each shoukl licartily respect 
his neighbour.* 

Paradoxes musingly uttcretl, and flying over his head, were 
to Tom a natural and comfortable atmosphere ; and the con- 
versation proceeded. Louis found that geography had been as 
much at fault as chronology, and that the runaway had found 
himself not at the sea, but at lllershall, where ho had applied 
ibr work, aud had taken a great fancy to Mr. Dobbs, but liad 
been rejected for want of a character, since tlie g&od superin- 
tendent made it his rule to keep up a high standard among his 
men. Wandering had succeeded, in >v1iich, moneyless, forlorn, 
and unable to And employment, he had keen obliged to part 
with portions of his clothing to procure food ; Lis strength 
began to give way, and he luul been found by tho police sleeping 
under a hedge; he was questioned, and sent* homo, crestfallen, 
sullen, and miserable, unwilling to stay at Marksedgo, yet not 
knowing where to go. • 

His hankering was for lllershall ; and Louis, thinking of the 
judicious care, the evening school, and the openings for promo- 
tion, decided at once that tho experiment should bo tried with- 
out loss of time. He desired Tom to bring hin^ ink and paper, 
and hastily wrote 

^ Dieab Mr. Dobbs, — ^You would do me a great kindness by 
employing this poor fellow, and bearing with him. I have 
managed him very ill,*biit he would reward any care. Have* 
an eye to him, and put him in communication with the 
laixL If yon can take him, I will write more at length. If 
you have heard of my accident, you will excuse more at pre- 
sent 

^ Yours veiy truly, 

^ Fitzjogsltv.* 

Then arose the question, how Tom was to get to HlershalL 
He did not know ; and Louis directed his search into the places 
where the loose money in his pocket might have been pua 
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When it was found, Tom Bcrupled at the proposed half-sove^ 
reign. Tluvo-and-fourpence would pay for hb ticket ^You 
will want a Jiippor and a bed. Go respectably, Tom, and keep 
80 . It will be some consolation for the mischief 1 have done 
you I* 

‘You done me harm !’ ci-icd Tom. ‘Why, *tis all along of 
you that 1 ain't a rogularly-built scamp 1’ 

‘ Very irregularly built, whatever you are !’ said Louis. 
‘But I’ll tell you what you shall do for me/ continued he, with 
anxious earnestness. ‘ l)o you know the hollow ash-tree that 
shades over Inglewood stile 1 It has a stout sucker, with a 
honeysuckle grown into it — coming up among the moas, where 
the gi'cat white vase-shaped funguses grew up in the autumn.* 

‘I know liirn, my l-iord,* Siiid Tom, brightening at the detail, 
given with all a sick man's vivid remembrance of the out-of- 
doors world. 

‘ 1 have fixed my mind on that Stick ! I think it has a bend 
at the root. Will you cut it for me, and trim it up for a 
walking-stick V .. ^ 

‘ That I will, my Lord P 

‘ Thank you. Bring it up to me between seven and eight in 
the moi’ning, if you I>loiiso ; and so I shall see you again — 

Mr. II olds worth w"hs entering to close the conversation, 
which hod been already over-long and exciting ; for Louis, 
sinking back, moilrnfully exclainied, ‘ The medley of that poor 
boy’s mind is the worst of my pieces of work, I have made 
him too refined f6r one class, and left him too rough for another 
— discoiifcnted witli his station, and too desultory and insub- 
ordinate to nse ; nobleness of nature turning to arrogance, fact 
aud fiction all mixed up together. It wuuld be a study, if one 
was not so sorry I’ 

Keverthelos^ Mr. IIoldswoi*th could not understand how 
even Fitzjocclyn could have given the lad a recommendation, 
and he would have remonstra^i^, l>ut that the long interview 
•had already been sufficicntljr trying ; Bd'he did his best to have 
faith in his eccentric friend’s good intentions. 

In the early mornings Tom Madison made his appearance, in 
his best dothes, erect and open-faced, a strong contrast to the 
jaded, downcast being who had yesterday presented himself 
The stick was prepared to perfection, aud Louis acknowledged 
it with gratitude proportipned to the fancies that he had spent 
an it, poising it, feeling the cool grey bark, and raising himself 
in bed to try how he should lean on it. ‘ Hung it up thers^ 
Tom, within my reaoli. It seems like a beginning of 
pondexmo/ 
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* 1 wisli, xny Lord,* blurted ont Tom, in agitation, * you*d toll 
me if you’re to go lame for life, and then 1 ehoul^ know the 
worst of it.’ 

f suspect no one knows either the worst or the best/ said 
Louis, kindly. * Since the pain 1ms gone off, I have been con- 
tent, and asked no questions. Mr. Walby says my ankle is 
going on so well, that it is a real picture, and a pleasure to 
touch ^ ; and though 1 can’t say the pleasure is mutual, I 
ought to be satisfied.* 

* You’ll only laugh at mo !* half sobbed Tom^ ‘and if there 
was but anything 1 could do 1 IVo wished my own legs was 
cut off — and serve mo right — ever since I seen you lying there.* 

‘ Thank you ; I’m afi-aid they would have been no use to 
me! But, seriously, if 1 had been moderately prudent, it 
would not have happened. And as it is, I hope I shall bo glad 
of that roll in Ferny dell to the end of my life.’ 

‘ 1 did go to see after mending them stones!* cried Tom, as 
if injured by losing this one compensation ; ‘ b\it they are all 
done up, and there ain’t nothing to do to them.* 

‘ Look here, Tom : if you want to do /inything for me, it is 
easily told, what would be the greatest boon to mo. They tell 
me I’ve spoilt you, and I partly believe ft ; for I put more 
of my own fancies into you than of real* gO(^, and the way I 
treated you made you impatient of control : aqd then, because 
I could not keep you 6n as 1 should have wished, — as, un- 
luckily, you and I were not made to live together on a desert 
island, — I left you without the little help 1 might havg given. 
Kow, Toro, if you go to the^ba^l.I shall know it is all my fault — ^ 

‘Tliat k ain’t,’ the boy tried to say, eagerly; but Louis 
went on. 

‘Don’t let my bad mfina^mcnt be the ruin of you. Take a 
turn from this moment. You know Who can help you, and 
Who, if you had thought of Him, would have kept yon straiglit 
when I forgot you. P]st al^ the stuff out pf jour he^ about one 
man being equal toanotltlef. ,^quf4 they mice*} but some have 
the trial of ruling, others of obeying, and the hast are the lucky^ 
ones. If we could only see their .sipulat, ikh should knowit^ 
! You’ll find evening schools and leet«re8.,a^.,lllerBhall; you’d 
better take to them, for you’ve more real liking for that sort of 
thing than fbr mischief ; and if you finished up your education, 
you’d get into a line that would make you happier, und where 
yon might do much good. There — promise me that you’ll iliiuk 
,of these things, and take heed to your Sundaya* 

‘1 promise!,* said Tom. 

f^d mind you write to me, Tom, and tell how you get 
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on. ril write, and let you know about your grandfather, and 
Markscdge news and all — ' 

The * Tl&nk you, zuy Lord,* came with great pleasure and 
alacrity. 

^ Some day, when you are a foreman, perhaps I may bring 
Miss Clara to see copper-smelting. Only mind, that you’ll never 
go on soundly, nor even bo lit to make your pretty tidy nest for 
any gentle bird, unless you mind one thing most of all ; and 
that is, that wo have had a new Lifo given us, and we nave to 
begin now, and live it for ever and ever.’ 

As he raised*hiinscl( bolding out his pale, slender hand from 
his wliito sleeve, his clear blue eyes earnestly lixed on the sky, 
Ills face all one onward look, something of that sense of the 
unseen passed into the confused, turbulent spirit of the boy, 
very susceptible of poetical .impressions, and his young lord’s 
countenance connected itsolf with all the floating notions loft 
in his mind by pamblo or allegory. Ho did not speak as Louis 
heartily bliook his hardy red hand, and l^ado liim good speed ; 
but his bow and pulled forelock at the door had in them more 
of real reverence than of conventional courtesy. 

Of tastes and perceptions above bis breeding, the very sense 
of his own deficiencies had made him still more rugged and 
clownish, and removed him from tlio sympathies of his own 
class; while he almost idolized the two most refined beings 
wlioiu he kne^V, Loixl Fitzjocelyn and Charlotte Arnold. On 
on interview with her, his heart was set. He had taken leave 
of his lialf-chndish grandfather, made up. his bundle, and 
inarchoH into Northwold, with tliree hours still to spare ere the 
storting of the parliamentary traiu. Sympathy, hj^pe, resolu- 
tion, and the sense of respectability, had made another man of 
him ; and, above all, he dwelt on the prospect held out of re- 
{lairing the deficiencies of his learning. The consciousness of 
ignoi'auoo and awkwardness was very painfub and he longed to 
rub it ofi^ and take the place ^or which he felt his powers. * I 
will work 1* thought he ; ^ 1 have a will to it, and, please Gk)d, 
when I come back next, it won't be as a rough, ignorant lout 
that I’ll stand before Charlotte!* 

* Loui^* smd Mary Fonsonby, as she sat at work beside him ’ 
that afteniooh, after an expedition to the new house at Dynevor 
Terrace, * I want to know, if you please^ how you have been 
acting like a gentleman.! 

* I did not know that I had been acting at all of late.* 

^ I oonld not h^ hearing something iu Aunt Catharine's 
garden that has made mo veiy curious.’ 
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' Ha r cried Loiiis, eagerly. 

* I was sowing some annuals in our back garden^ and heard 

voices through ^e trellis. Presently I heard quiti loud, * My 
young Lord has behaved like a real gentleman, as ho is, and no 
mistake, or I’d never have been hci*e now.’ And presently, 
* I’ve promised him, and I promise you, Charlptto, to keep my 
Church, and have no more to do with them things. I'll keep 
it as sacred as they keejis tho Temperance pledge ; for sure I’m 
boun(r*to him, he forgave me, and kept my secret as if I’d 
been his own brother: and when Tve proved it, won’t that 
satisfy you, Charlotte 1 ’ ’ • 

‘ And what did Charlotte sayT 

* I think she was crying ; but 1 thought listening any more 
would bo unfair, so I ran upstaii-s and threw up the cirawlng- 
room window tp wnra thorn.’ 

* Oh, Mary, how un fooling 1 * 

* I thought it could be doing no good I’ 

*That is 80 like prudent people, who can allow no true love 
under five hundt*cd pounds^ year 1 Did ypu see them) How 
did they look )* 

'Charlotte was standing in an attitude, her hands , clasped 
over herT)roo]n. The gentleman was a couifbry-looking boy— * 

'Beaiing himself like a sensible, ptignacious cock-robin) 
Poor fellow, so. you marred their parting.’ 

' Charlotte flew into tho house, and tho bdy walked off up 
the garden. Was he your Madison, Louis? for I thought my 
aunt did not think it rlglit to encourage him aDPut her house.' 

'And so he is to bo thwarted in what would best Atiso and 
refine hi^. That great, briglit leading star of a well-placed 
affection is not to be allowed to help him through all the 
storms and quicksands in his way.’ p 

Good Mary might well open her eyes ; but, pondering a little, 
she said, 'He need not leave off liking Charlotte, if that is to 
do him good; but I suppose the question is, what is safest 
for her )* • . 

' Well, he is safe enough. He is gone to Illershall to cam 
her.’ 

'Oh I then, I don’t carol But you have not answered me, 
and I think 1 can guess the boy’s secret tliat you have been 
keeping. Did you not once tell me that you trusted those 
stones in Ferny dell to him!’ 

' Now, Mary, you must keep his, secret !’ , . 

'But why was it made one) Did you think it unldnd to 
my that it was his &ult )' 

'Of course I <fid. When I thought it was all over witl^ 
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I could not go and charge the poor fellow with it, fo ns to 
make him f. marked man. I was only afraid that thinking ao 
often of stopping myself, I should bring it out by mistaka’ 

Mary looked down, and thought ; then raised her eyes sud- 
denly, and said, as if surprised, ‘ That was really very noble in 
you, Louis I* Then, thinking on, she said, * But how lew people 
would think it worth while !’ 

‘ Yea/ said Louis ; * but I had a real regard for this poor 
felloT, and an instinct, jKirhnpa perverse, of shielding him ; so I 
could not accuse him on my own account. Besides, I believe 1 
am far more guilty towards him. His neglect only hurt my 
ankle — iny neglect left liim to fall into temptation.* 

‘ Yet, by the way ho talks of you — 

‘Yes, ho has the sort of generous disposition on which a 
little delicacy makes a thousand times more impression than n 
whole pile of benefits. I hope and trust tliat he is going to 
repair all that is past. I wish I could make out whctlier good 
intentions over^rule errors in detail, or only make them more 
fatal.* I 

Mary was glad to treason out the question. Abstract prac- 
tical views interested licr, and she had much depth and observa- 
tion, more original ^han if slic had read more and thought Itws. 
Of course, no conclusion was arrived at; but the two cousins 
hod an argument of much enjoyment and some advantage 
to both. 

Affairs glide^ on quietly till the Saturday, when Lord Ormers- 
field rejiumed. Never had ho so truly known wliat it was to 
come home as when he mounted the staii's, with steps unlike his 
usual measured tread, and beheld his son’s look o£ animated 
welcome, and eager outstretched hands. 

‘1 was afraid/ said tho Earl, presently, ‘that you had not 
felt so well ;* and he toucliod his own upper lip to indiciito that 
the same feature iii his son was covered with down like' a 
young bird. 

Louis blushed a little, but spoke illdifierently. ‘ I thouglit 
it a pity not to Icavo it for the regulation moustache for tho 
Yeomanry.* ' • 

‘ 1 wish 1 could think you likely to bo fit to go out with tho 
Yeon^amy.* .. 

‘ Every cflbrt must be made,* cried Louis. ‘ What do they 
say in London about the invasion f 

It was the year 1847, when a French invasion was in every 
one's mouth, and Sydney Gidcott had been retailing all sorts of 
foots about war-steanieits and artillery, in a visit to Fitzjooelyn, 
whose patriotism had forthwith run mad, so that he looked r 
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quite baffled when his father ooollj^ set the whole down aa ^ the 
regular ten years* pania* Tliere was a fervid glow within him 
of awe, courage, and enterprise, the outward symbol of which 
;fwas that infant yellow moustache. He was obliged, however, 
^ to allow the subject to be dismissed, while his father told him 
of Sk Miles Oakstcad*a kind inquiries, and gave a message of 
greeting from his aunt, Lady Conway, delivering himself of it as 
an unpleasant duty, and adding, as he turned to Airs. Ponsonbyi 
‘ She desired to bo remembered to you. Alary.’ 

‘ I have not seen her for many years. Is Sir Walter alive 1* 

‘ No ; he died about three years ago.* 

< I suppose her daughters arc not come out yet T 
‘Her own are in the school-room; but there is a sto})- 
daughter who is much admired.* 

* Those cousins of mine,’ exclaimed Louis ; Mt is strange that 
I have never seen them. I think I had better employ some of 
my spare time this summer in making their acquaintance.* 

Mrs. Ponsonby pei'coivcd that the Earl had become inspired 
with a deadly terror of tljjo handsome step-daughter; for ho 
turned aside and began to unpack a parcel. It was MH^ulloch’s 
Natural Tlicology^ into which Louis had once dipped at Mr. 
C’alcott’s, and had expressed a wish to read it. His father 
had taken some pains to procure this toc^-scarce book for him, 
and ho seized on it with delighted and surprised gratitude, 
plunging at once into 4ho middle, and rcadin'g aloud a most 
eloquent passage upon electricity. No beauty, however, could 
atone to Lord Ormorsfield for the outrage updn metliocL ' If 
you would oblige me, Louis,* he said, * you would rdud that 
book con^cutively.* 

' To oblige you, certainly,* said Louis, smiling, and turning 
to the first page ; but bis vivacious eagerness was^ extinguished. 

McCulloch is not an author to bo thoroughly read without a 
strong efibrt. His gems are of the purest ray, but they lie 
embedded in a hard crust of reasoning and disquisition ; and 
on the first morning, !feouis, barely strong enough yet for a 
buttle with his own volatility, look^ and owned liimself, dead 
beat by the first chapter. . * 

t Maiy took pity on him. She had been mucli interested by 
his account of the work, and would be delighted if he would 
read it with her. Ho brightened at once, and the regular habit 
began, greatly to their mutual enjoyment. Mary liked the 
argument, Louis liked explaining it ; and the flood of allusiona 
was delightful to both, with his richness of illustration, and 
Mary’s actual experience of ocean and mountains. She brought 
him whatever books he wanted, and Irom the benevolent view 
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of entertaining liiin while a prisoner, came to be nioro inte- 
rested than^her mother had ever expected to see her in any- 
tiiing literary. It was amusing to see the two cousins uncon- 
sciously educating each other — ^the one learning expansion, the 
other concentration, of mind. Mary could now thoroughly 
trust Louis's goodness, and therefore began by bearing with his 
vagaries, and gradually tmeing the grain of wisdom that was 
usually at their root ; and her eyes were open to now worlds, 
where all was not evil or uninteresting that Aunt Melicent 
distrusted. Louis made her teach him Spanish ; and his insight 
into grammar ahd keen delight in the majestic language and 
rich literature infected her, while he was amused by her positive 
distaste to anything incomplete, and playfully, though half mur- 
muringly, submitted to his ^ good governess,’ and let her keep 
him in excellent order. She knew where all his property was, 
and, in her quaint, straightforward way, would refuse to give 
him whatever ‘ was not good for him.’ 

It was all to oblige Mary that, when he could sit up and use 
pen and pencil, he set to work to f nish his cottage plans, and 
soon drew and talked himself into a vehement condition about 
Mavksedga Mary’s patronage drew on the work, even to hasty 
learning of perspective enough for a pretty elevation intelligible 
to the unlearned, aiid^a liopoless calculation of the expense. ' 

The plans lay on the tabic when next his father came home, 
and their interest was explained. 

'Did you draw all these yourself 1’ exclaimed the Earl. 

' Where did joH Icam architectural drawing t I should have 
thought'them done by a professional hand.’ * 

' It is easy enough to get it up^from books,’ said Lev^is ; ' and 
Mary kept mo to the point, in case you should be willing to 
consider the matter. 1 would have written out the estimate'; 

* but tliis book allows for bricks, and we could use the stone at 
Inglewood more cheaply, to say nothing of beauty.’ 

' Wdl,* said Lord Ormersdeld, considering, ‘ you have every 
right to have a voice in the managenCfent of the property. 1 
should like to hear your views with regard to these cottages.’ 

Colouring deeply, and with earnest thanks, Fitzjocelyn stated 
the injuxy Doth to ]aboui*ers and employers, caused by their 
distance from their w6rk ; he explained where he thought the 
buildings ought to stand, and was even guarded enough to show 
that the rents would justify the outlay. He had considered the 
miitter so much, that he could even have encountered Richard- 
son ; and his father was only afraid that what was so plausible 
must be insecure. Caution contended with a real desire to 
gratify his son, and tdfind him in the right. He must know 
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tlie wislios of tlic fanner, be sure of the cost, and bo certain oi 
^he 62 )ot intended. His crippled means bad estranged him from 
duties that he could not fulfil according to his wishes; and, 

I though not a hai'd landlord, he had no intercourse with bis 
.tenants, took little interest in his estate, and was such a stranger 
to the localities, that Louis could not make him understand the 
*nook selected for the buildings. He had seen the arable field 
callc(^* Great Courtiers,’ and tho farm called * Small Profits,’ on 
the Tnn|), but did not know tbeir ups and downs much better 
than the coast of China. 

‘ Mary knows them !’ said Louis. ^ She made all my mea- 
surements there, before 1 planned the gardens.’ 

* Mary seems to be a good friend to your design^’ said the 
Earl, looking kindly at her. 

‘ The best 1’ said Louis. ‘I begin to have some hope of my 
doings when I see her take them in hand.’ 

Lord Ormcrsfield thanked Mary, and asked whether it would 
he trcsjiassing too much on her kindness to ask her to show 
him the place in question. ^She was delightpd, and they set out 
at once, the Earl almost overpowering her by his exceeding 
graciousness, so that she was nearly ready to laugh when be 
complimented her on knowing her way th 2 «ough the bye-paths 
of his own park so much better tlian he did. * It is a great 
pleasure to me that you can feel it Bomethiug like home/ lie 
said. - • 

‘ I was so happy here as a child/ said Mary, heartily, * that 
it must seem to me more of a home than any Oi^hcr place.* 

‘ I hope it miy alwrays be so, my dear.’ ^ 

He choked himself, as if ho had been about to speak even 
more warmly ; and Mary did the honours of the proposed site 
for the cottages, a waste strip fi*ontihg a parish Jane, 0 ]^n to 
the south, and looking full of capabilities, all of which she 
pointed put after Louis’s well-lcamcd lesson, as eagerly as if it 
had been her own aiTuir. 

Lord Oimcrafield gavo^due force to all, but still was prudent. 
* I must find out,’ he said, ‘ whether ibis place he in my handsi 
or included in Honis’s lease. You see, Mary, this is an oncumi^ 
bered property, with evCry disadvantage, so that 1 cannot always 
act as you and Louis would wish ; but we so far see our way 
out of our difficulties, that^ if guided by good sense, he will 
uble to effect far more ihatl I have ever dona’ 

^ I believe/ was Mary’s answer, * this green is in the fanner's 
hands, but that he has no use for ii? 

^ 1 should like to be cci-tain of his wishes, Parmers are bo 
unwilling to increase the rates, that I should not like to odd- 
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read when a little boy, or in making him persevere in anything 
now : but then, when Lord Ormersiield did pay a complimeai^^ 
it was always in the style of Louis XIV. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE FABIILY COMPACT. 

Who, nurat with tender care, 

And to domestic bounds conhncrl, 
i Was still a wild Jack-hare.— Cowtsr. 

* W Frost. 

JiL Mrs. Ponsonby was sitting by the open window of the 
library, inhaling the pleasant scents of J uly. Raising her eyes, 
she saw her aunt gazing at her with a look somewhat perplexed, 
hut brim-full of mischievous frolia However, the question was 
only * Where is that boy?* 

* He is gone down wth Mary to liis cottage-building.* 

* Oh ! if Mary i9 with him, I dot;:,*t cure,’ said Aunt Catharine, 
sitting down to her l^nittiug ; but her ball seemed restless, and 
while she pursued it, she broke out into a little laugh, and ex- 
claimed, beg yohr pardon, niy dear, but I cannot help it. 1 
never heard anything so funny !* 

‘As this sclipme,* said Mrs. Ponsonby, with a little hesitation. 

‘ Then you have the other side of it in your letter,* cried Mrs. 
Frost, giving^ way to her meniment. ‘Tho Arabian Nights 
Ihemsfdvcs ; the two viziers laying their heads together, and 
sending home orders to us to make up the match 1* 

‘ My letter docs not go so far,’ said Mrs. Ponsonb}^ amused, 
but anxious. 

‘ Yours is tho lady’s sida My orders are precise. Oliver has 
talked it over with Mr. Ponsonby, and finds the connexion 
would be agreeable; so he iasues a decree that his nephew, 
Roland Dynevor— (poor Jem — ^he would not know himself!) — 
should enter ox) no profe.ssion, but foi^^hwith pay his addresses 
to Miss Ponsonby, since ho will shortly bo in a position bofittiug 
the heir qf our family 1’ 

‘You leave Prince Roland in happy ignorance^* said Mrs. 
Ponsonby, blushing a little. 

‘ Oertainly— or he would fly ofif like a sky-rocket at tho first 
symptom of the princess.* 

‘ llien I think we need not alter our plans. All that Mary’s 
father tdls me is, that he does not intend to return home as 
yet, though his siioces^r is appointed, since ho is much occupied 
by Hm new partuersliip with Oliver, and expects that the in* 

to 1^- ' • 
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mtmcnt will be succcssfuL Ho quite approves uf our living 
at the Terrace, especially as he thinks I ought be informeil 
tfiat Oliver has declared his intentions with regard to his no* 
phew ; and so if anything should arise between the young people^ 

1 am not to discourage it* 

* Mary is in request,’ said Mrs. Frost, slyly, and as she met 
Mrs. Ponsonby’s eyes full of uneasy inquiry. ‘ You don’t mean 

you have not observed at least his elder lordship’s most 
deemed courtship? Don’t be too innocent, my dear.’ 

‘ Pray don’t say so, Aunt Kitty, or you wilj make me uncom- 
fortable in staying here. If the like ever crossed his mind, he 
must perceive that tho two are just what wo were together our- 
selves.’ 

* That might make him wish it tho more,* Aunt Catharine 
had almost said ; but she restrained it half-way, and said, 'Louie 
is hardly come to the time of life for a grande passion* 

* True. He is wonderfully young ; and Mary not only seems 
inuch’older, but is by no means tim girl to attract a mere youth. 

I rather suspect she will have no courtship but from tho ciders.* 

' In spite of her opportunities. What woitld some mammas 
— Lord Oi'mersfield’s bugbear, for instance. Lady Conway — give 
for such a chance 1 Three months of a lame young Lord, and 
such a lame young Lord as ray Louis I’ * 

'I might have feared,* said Mi*s. Ponsouby, 'if Mary were not 
so perfectly simple. Aunt Mclicent managed to abstract all 
romance, and I never regretted it so little. ^ She has looked 
iiTber him merely because it came in her way as a form o£ kind- 
ness, and is too much his governess for anything of uio other 
sort.’ ^ 

‘ So you really do not wish for tho other sort ?* said Mra 
Frost, half mortified, as if it were a slight to her hoy- 

'I don’t know how her father might take it,’ said Mra 
Pousonby, eager to disarm her. ' With liLs grand expectations, 
and hb view of the state of this property, he might make difii- 
cultiea ,He is fond o^ expressing his contempt for needy no- * 
bility ; and I am afiuid, after all that has passed, that this 
would be the last case in which he would make an exception.* ^ 

* Yet you say he is fond of Mary.* 

' Very fond. If anything would triumph over his dislike, it 
would his affection for her ; but I liad rather my poor Mary 
bad not to put it to the proof And, after all, I don’t think it 
the safest way for a marriage, that the man should be the most 
attractive, and the^oman the most-^' 

' Sensible 1 Say it, Mary — tiiat is the charm in my nephew's 
eyes,* 

• n 2 
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‘Your f/rcaf-neplicw is the point! No, no, Aunt Kitty; 
you are unclot; a delasion. The kindness to Mary is no more 
than ‘ auld lang-syno,' and because lie thinks her too impossible. 
Ho cannot afibrd for his son to many anything but a grand un- 
questionable heiress. Maiy’s fortune, besides, depending on 
speculations, would be nothing to what Lady Fitzjocelyn ought 
to have.* 

‘ For shame I I think better of him. I believe ho would bo 
unworldly when Louis’s happincas was concerned.' 

‘To return to James,* said Mrs. Ponsonby, decidedly: ‘I am 
glad that his uncle should have declared his intentions.’ 

‘ Oh, my dear, we are quite used to that. I am only glad 
that Jem takes no heed. We have had enough of that! — For 
my own part,* and the tears arose, ‘I never exjicct that poor 
Oliver will tliink he has done enough in my lifetime. Tlicse 
things do so grow on a man ! If 1 had but kept him at home!' 

‘ It might have been the same.* 

‘ There would have been something to divide his attention. 
His brother used to bo a sort of idel ; ho .seemed to love hijii 
the more for his quiet, easy ways, and to delight in waiting on 
him. 1 do believe he delays, because ho cannot bear to come 
homo without Henry j* 

Mrs. Ponsonby preferred most topics to that of Mra. Frost's .sons, 
and was relieved by the sight of tho young ])CO]do returning 
across the lawn — Fitzjocelyn with his ash stick, but owing a 
good deal of support to Mary’s firm, well-knit aim. They showed 
well together : oven lamcnc.ss could not disfigure tho grace of 
his leisurely movements ; and the bright changefulncss and deli- 
cacy of his face contrasted well with tho placid noblene^ of her 
composed expression, while her complexion was heightened and 
her eyes lighted by exercise, so that she was almost handsome. 
She certainly had been looking uncommonly well lately. Was 
this the way they were to walk together through life 1 

But Mrs. Ponsonby had known little of married life save the 
troubles, and sho was doubly anxious lor her daughter's sake. 
She exceedingly feared unformed characters, and natures that 
had no root in themselves. Mary's husband must not lean on 
her for strength. 

She was glad, as with new meaning, sho watched their pre* 
ceedings, to see how easily, and os a matter of course, Louis let 
Maiy bring his footstool and his slippers, fetch his books^ each 
at the proper time^ read Spanish with him, and make him look 
out the words in tho dictionary when ho knew them by in- 
tnition, remind him of orders to be written for his buildings, 
and manage him as her pupil. If she ruled, it was with perfect 
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calmness and simplicity, and the p1a}diilncs8 waa that of bmiher 
and sister, not oven with the coquettish intimac^f oousinhood. 

The field was decidedly open to Koland Ilynevoi*, alias 
James Frost. 

Ml’S. Tonsonhy was loth to contemplate that contingency, 
though in all obedience, she exposed her daughter to the infec* 
tion. Tie was expected on that afternoon, bringing his sister 
with him, for he had not withstood the united voices that en- 
ti*eated him to hccomo Fitzjocelyn's tutor during the vacation, 
and the w'holo party had promised to remain for the present as 
guests at Orfn‘oitUi<»ld. 

Louis, ill liigh sjiirits, offered to drive Mrs. Ponsonby to moot 
the travellers at the sUtion ; and much did he inflict on her 
jKior shattered nerves by the Way. He toolc no servant, tliat 
there might ho the more room, and perched aloft on the driving 
seat, he could only use his indefatigable tongue by leaning back 
with his head turned round* to her. She kept a sharp look-out 
a-head ; but all her warnings of coming perils only caused him 
to give a moment’s attention to the horses and the reins, before 
he again turned backwards to resume liis discourse. In the 
town, his head was more in the right direction, for ho Wiis 
nodding and returning greetings every rflomeni; ho seemed to 
have a bowing acquaintance with all the world, and when lie 
drew up at the station, reached down several times to shako 
hands with figures whom his father would ban^ly have acknow- 
ledged ; exchanging good- humoured inquiries or congratulations 
with almost every third person. * 

Scarcely had the train dashed up before Mi’s. PonsT>iiby was 
startled by a shout of ‘He’s there himself 1 Louis! lA>uis!’ and 
felt, as well as saw, the springing ascent to the box of a tall 
apparition, iii a scanty lilac cotton dress, an outgrown black 
mantle, and a brown straw bonnet, scarcely confining an over- 
profusiofn of fair hair. Louis let go the reins to catch hold 
of both hand;^ and cry, ‘ Well, old Gii*affe ! what liavo you done 
with Jem* r ; 

‘ Seeing to the luggage J You wont let him turn me out 1 I 
must sit hero !’ 

‘You must have manners,* said Louis; ‘look round, and 
speak rationally to Mrs. Ponsonby.* 

‘I never saw she was there I* and slightly colouring, the 
‘Oiraffe* erected her length, turned round a small insigni- 
ficant face slightly freckled, with hazel eyes, as light as if 
they had been grey ; and stretched down a hand to be shaken 
by her new relation ; but she was chiefly bout on retaining her 
ele^^tiou. 
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‘ There, Jem f she cried exultingly, as ho came forth, fol- 
lowed by the trunks and portmanteaus. 

* Madcap I* he said ; ‘but I suppose tlie first day of the lioli- 
days must ho privileged. Ha! Fitzjocelyn, youVo the right 
man in the right place, whatever Clara is.’ 

So they drove off, James sitting by Mrs. Ponsonby, and 
taking care to inform her that, in spite of her preposterous 
lieight, Clara was only sixteen, lie began to ask anxious (j^ues- 
iions as to Fitzjocclyn’s recovery ; wliilo she looked up at the 
j)air in front, and thought, from the appearance of things, tliat 
oven Louis’s tongue was more than rivalled, for the new comer 
seemed to say a sentence in the time he took in saying a word. 
Poor Mrs. Ponsonby 1 she would not have been lia])pier had 
she known in which jwir of hands the reins were I 

‘And Louis! liowarc you?’ cried Clara, as soon as this point 
had been gained ; ‘arc you able to walk f 

‘After a fashion.’ 

‘And docs your ankle hurt you?’ 

‘ Only if I work it. too hard. Ona would think that loung- 
ing had become a virtue instead of a vice, to hear the way 1 am 
treated.’ 

‘You look — ' bogafi Clara. ‘But oli, Louis I’ cried she in a 
Port of hesitating woiiUcr, ‘ w'hat ! a moustache V 

‘ Don’t say a word ho lowered his voice. ‘ Biding is against 
orders; but 1 cannot miss the Yeomanry, under the present 
aspect of affuii'S.* 

‘ Tho invasion 'i A man in tho train was talking of the war 
steamers^ but Jem laughed. Do you believe in it V 

‘It is a time when a display of loyalty and national spirit 
may turn tho scale. I am resolved to let no trifle prevent me 
from doing iny part,’ he said, colouring with enthusiasm. 

‘ You arc quite right,’ cried Claiiu ‘ You ought to take your 
vassals, like a feudal chief! 1 am sure the defence of one’s 
country ought to outweigh everything.’ 

‘ ‘ Exactly so. Our volunteer forces ^re our strength and 

glory, and are a happy meeting of all classes in tho common 
cause. But say nothing, Clara, or granny will take alarm, and 
get an edict from Walby against me.’ 

‘Dear granny 1 But I wish we were going home to the 
Terrace.’ 

‘ Tliank you. How flattering !* 

‘ You would be always in and out, and it would be so much 
more oomfortable. Is Lord Ormersfield at home ?’ 

‘ N(^ he will not come till legislation can bear London no 
longer.* 
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* Oh !’ — with a sound of great relief. 

* You don’t know liow kind he has been,* said Louis, eagerly* , 
^ You will hud it out when you are in the house Vith him.' 

Clara laughed, but sighed. *1 thiuk we should have had 
more fun at lionie.' 

^ What 1 than with me for your host 1 Try what I can do. 
Uesides, you overlook Mary.* 

^But she has been at school 1’ 

* Well !’ 

* I didn’t bargain for school-girls at home I’ 

* 1 should not have classed Alary in tliat caVgory.' 

^ Don’t ask me to endure any ono who has been at school 1 
Oh, Louis ! if you could only guess— if you would only speak 
to J em not to send mo back to that place — 

‘Aunt Kitty will not consent, 1 am sure, if you are really 
unhappy there, niy poor Clara.’ 

‘ No ! no I I am ordered not to tell gi-anny. It would only 
vex her, and Jem says it must be. 1 don’t want her to bo 
vexed, and if 1 tell you, J may be able to^ keep it iu 1’ 

Out poured the whole flood of tt*oublcs, unccjual in magni- 
tude, but most trying to the high-spirited girl. Formal walks, 
silent meals, set manners, perpetual French, were a severe trial, 
but far worse was the companionship. * Petty vanities, small 
disputes, fretful jealousies, insincere tricks, and sentimental 
secrets, seemed to Clara, a great deal moi’o d^ntcmptible than 
the ignorance, indolence, abrupt manners, and boyish tastes 
which brought her into constant disgrace— And there seemed 
to be ono perpetual chafing and contradiction, wMch made 
her miserable. And a further confidence could not help fol- 
lowing, though with a warning that Jem must not hear it, 
for she did not mind, and he spent every farthing on her 
that he could afford. She had been teased about her dress, 
told that her fiiends were mean and shabby, and rejected as 
a walking companion, because she had no parasol, and that 
was vulgar. 

‘ I am sure I wanted to walk with none of them,* said Clara, 
^and when our English governess advised me to get one, I 
told her I would give in to no such nonsense, for only Tul|;ar 
people cared about them. Such a scrape I got into I Well, 
then Miss Salter, whose father is a knight, and who thinks 
herself the great lady of the school, always bridled whenever 
she saw me, and, at last, Lucy Raynor came whii^ring up, 
to beg that I would contradict that my grandmamma kept a 
school, for Miss Salter was so very particuUir.' 

‘ I should like to have heard your contradiction 
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* I never would wliisi)er, least of all to Lucy Raynor, so I 
stood up in ilip midst, and said, as clear as 1 could, that my 
I'l-andmotluT had always earned an honest livelihood by teachinj? 
little boys, and that I meant to do the same, fur nothing would 
ever make me have anything to do with girls.’ 

‘ That spoilt it,* said Louis — ‘ the first half was dignified.* 

* What was the second ]’ 

^ Human nature,’ said Louis. ^ , . 

* I see,* said Clara. ‘Well, they were famously scandalized, 
and that was all very nice, for they let me alone. But you 
brought fiu* wui*sebii me, Louis.* 

* 11 ’ 

*Ay I *Twas my own fault, though, but I couldn’t help it. 
You must know, they all are ready to bow down to tho ninety- 
ninth psxrt of a Lord’s little finger ; and Miss Brown — ^that’s 
the teacher — always reads all the fashionable intelligence as if 
it were the Arabian Nights^ and hnparts little bits to Miss 
Salter and licr pots; and so it was that I heard, whispered 
across tho table, the dreadful accident, to Viscount Fit/jocclyu!’ 

* Bid nobody write to you V 

*Yes — 1 had a letter from granny, and another from Jem 
by tho next inorniiig^ post, or I don’t know what I should 
have done. Granny too busy to write at first ; I didn’t 
threo parts bcdicvo it before, but tliero was no keeping in at 
that fii'st moment'.’ 

* What did you do V 

* I gave one gfeat scream, and flow at tho newspaper, Tho 
w^orst woS, Hint 1 had to explain, and then— oh ! it was enough 
to make one sick. Why had I not said I was Lord Ofmers- 
Gcld’s cousin ? 1 turned into a fine aristocratic-looking girl on 
tho spot! bliss Salter came and fondled, and wanted me to 
walk with her 1’ 

* Of Gourso j she had compassion on your distress — amiable 
feeling 1’ 

• *She only wanted to ask ridiculous questions^ whether you 
were handsome.’ 

* What did you reply V 

* I told them not a word, except that my brother was going 
to bo your tutor. W'heu I saw Miss Saltei* setting off by this 
line, I made Jem take second-class tickets, that she might bo 
adiamod of me.’ 

* My dear Giraffe^ bend down your neck, and don’t take sucli 
a commonplace;, conycntional view of your schoolfellows.’ 

* Conventional 1 ay, all agroe l>ecause they know it by expe- 
rience/ said Clara — * Psa sure I do 1’ 
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* Then take the other side — see the best.* 

* Jem says you go too far, and are imrcusonable with your 
theory of making the best of every one.’ 

* By no means. I always made the worst of Frampton, and 
now I know what injustice I did him. I never saw greater 
kindness and unsclfisliness than he has shown me.’ 

/I should like to know what best you would make of these 
guds !* 

* You have to tiy that !* 

*Can I get any possible good by staying f ; 

vast deal.* 

* I’m sure Italian, and music, and drawing, are not a good 
compared with truth, and honour, and kindness.’ 

* All those things only grow by staying \lrhcrevcr wo may 
happen to be, unless it is by our own fault* 

* Tell mo what good you mean I’ 

‘ Learning not to hate, leaniing to mend your gloves. Don't 
jerk the reins, Clara, or you’ll get me iuto a scrape.* 

Clara could extract no more, nor did sl^o wish it ; for having 
relieved her mind by the overflow, she only wanted to forget 
her misfortunes. Her cousin Louis was her chief companion ; 
they had always felt themselves on the s^ne level of nonsense, 
and had unreservedly shared each other’s confidences and pro- 
jects ; and ten thousand bits of intelligence wejre discussed with 
mutual ardour, while Clara’s ecstasy b'eca^tne uncontrollable as 
she felt herself coming nearer to her grandmother. She finally 
descended with a bound almost as distressing to her brother ns 
her ascent had been, and leapt at once to the embrace of Mrs. 
Frost, •who stood there, petting, kissing her, and playfully 
threatening all sorts of means to stop her growth. Clara reared 
up her giraflb figurb, boasting of having overtopped all the 
world present, except Louis ! She made but % cold, abrupt 
response to her cousin Maiy’s greeting, and presently rushed 
upstaii^ in search of dear old Jane, with an impetus that made 
Mrs. Frost sigh, and dtf, ’ Poo^ child I how happy she is and ’ 
follow her, smiling, while James looked annoyed. 

* Never mind, Jem,’ said Louit, who had thrown himself /it 
full length on the sofh, * she deserves Compensation. Let it fizz.* 

^ And undo everything 1 What do you say to that, Mary V 

'Mary is to say nothing,’ said Louis; *1 mean that poor 
child to have her swing.* 

■hA.ll leave you and James to seitlo ihaV said Maty, 
quitting them. 

am very anxious that Clara should form a friendship with 
Ua|y/ said James, gravely. 
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* Friendships can’t ho crammed down people’s throats/ said 
ijonis, in a wcaiy indifTorent tone. 

* You who have been three months witli Mary I’ 

* Mary and 1 did not meet w^h labels round our necks that 
here were a pair of fnends. Pray do you mean to send that 
victim of yours back to school V 

* Don’t set her against it. I have been tolling her of the 

necessity all the way home.’ ^ 

* Is it not to bo taken into consideration that a bad — not to 
say a base— stylo of girl seems to prevail there V 

‘I can’t help it/Fitzjocelyn,’ cried Jem, ruffling up his hair, 
as he always did when vexed. /Girls fit to be her companions 
<lon’t go to school— or to no school within my means. This 
jilace luis sound superiora, and she must bo ))rovidcd witli a 
marketable stock of accomplishments, so there’s no choice. I 
can trust her not to forget that she is a Dynevor.* 

* Query as to the benefit of that ilicollcctiuiL* 

‘What do you mean V 

‘ That I never saw ^vils lessened by.private self-exaltation.’ 

‘ Very philosophical I but as a matter of fact, what was it 
but the souse of my birtli tliat kept mo out of all the mischief 
I was exposed to at tllb Grammar School V 

‘ I always thought it had been something more respectable,' 
said Louis, his voice growing niofe slcejiy. 

‘ Pshaw 1 Pi-hnary motives being understood, secondary 
stand common wear the best.’ 

‘ A.s long as thfty don’t cat into the primary.’ 

♦The iCug and short of it is,’ exclaimed James, impatiently, 
'that we must have no nonsense about Clara. It is pain epougU 
to me to inflict all this on her, but I would Tiot do it, if 1 
thought it were more than mere discomfort. Her principles 
Bvo fixed, she is above those trumperies. But you have the 
sense to see that her whole welfare may depend on whether she 
gets fitted to be d valiuiblo accouiplisbed governess or a mere 
lonnSp tossed about among nursery-iiftaids. There’s where 
poverty galls 1 Don’t go and set my grandmother on 1 If she 
grew wretched and took Clara away, it would be mere con- 
demning of her to rudeness and straggling 1’ 

‘ Very well,* said Loifis, as James concluded the brief sen- 
iences, uttered in the bitterness of his heart, ‘one bargain I 
make. Tf I am to hold my tongue about school, 1 will have 
my own way with her in the holidays.’ 

‘1 tdl you, Louis, that it is time to have done with child- 
ishness. Clara is growing up — ^1 unmt have you encourage her 
in all that wild flightincss— 1 didn’t want to have had her here 
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at all f If she is ever to he a reasonable, conformable woman, 
it is liigli time to begin. I can t liavo you utidopg the work of 
six mouths ! when Mary might make some hand of her, 
too ’ 

J ames stopped. Louis's eyes were shut, and he appeared to 
be completely asleep. If silence were acquiescence, it was at 
least gained ; and so he went away, and oh returning, intended 
^ impress his lessons of reserve on Clara and her grandmother, 
but was prevented by finding Mrs. Ponsonby and her daughter 
already in the library, consulting over some letters, while Clara 
sat at her grandmother's knee in the full fcHcity of hearing all 
the North wold news. 

Tlio tea was brought in, and there was an inquiry for Louis, 
lie came slowly forward from the sofa at tho dark end of the 
room, but disclaimed, of couvnc, tho accusation of fatigue. 

‘A very bad sign,* said James, ‘that you have been there all 
tliis time without our fir/ding it out. Decidedly, you have 
taken me in. You don't look half as well as you promised. 
You are not the same colour ten minutes together ; just now 
white, and now — how you redden !' ^ 

‘Don’t Jem I’ cried Louis, as each observation renewed tho 
tide of burning cHrason in hb cheek. ‘*It is like whistling to 
a turkey-cock. If I had but the blue vllriety, it might be more 
comfortable, as well as more interesting.* 

Clara went into a choking paroxysm of laughter, wliich her 
brother tried to moderate by a look, and Louis rendered more 
convulsive by quoting 

‘ Marked you his check of heavenly blue,' 

and looked with a mischievous amusement at James’s ill-sup* 
pressed displeasure at the merriment that knew, no bounds, till 
even Mrs. Frost, who had laughed at first as much at James’s 
distress as at Louis’s trav^tie or Clara’s fan, thought it time to 
check it by saving, ‘You are right, Jem, he is not half so 
strong as he tluiiks himself You must keep him in good order.* 

‘Take care, Aunt Kitty,’ said IjouIs ; ‘you’ll make me 
restive. A tutor and governess both 2 1 appeal 1 Shall 
endure it, Clara V 

‘ Britons never shall be slaves 1’ waslhe eager response. 

‘ Worthy of tho daughter of the Pendragons,’ said Louis ; 
‘but it lost half it8;eirect from being stifled with laughing. 
You should command yourscll*, Clara, when you utter a senti- 
ment 1 beg to repeat Miss Frost Dynevor’s novel and striking 
speech, and declare my adhesion, ‘ Britons never shall be 
■laves r Liberty, firatemity, and equality I Tyrants, beware 1* 

A 
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‘ You ungratftfiil boy !* said Mi*s. Frost ; * that’s the way you 
use your good ^go vcrnoss !’ 

‘ Only the way the nineteenth century treats all its good 
governesses,’ said Louis. 

‘ Wlicn it gets past them,’ said Mary, smiling. ' I hope you 
did not think I was not roa<ly to give you up to your tutor V 
Mary found the renunciation more complete than perhaps she 
had expected. Tlio return of his cousins had made Fit/jocclj^n 
a difleront creature. Ho did indeed read with James for two 
houra every morning, hut this was his whole concession to dis- 
cipline; otherwise' ho was more wayward and desultory than 
ever, and seemed bent on teasing James, and amusing himself 
by making Clara extravagantly wild and idle. Tired of his 
long confinement, ho threw off all prudence with regard to 
health, as well as all struggle with his volatile habits ; and the 
more he was sooldcd, tlie more ho scctncd to delight in making 
meekly ridiculous answers and going his own way. Sometimes 
he and Clara would make an appointment, at some unearthly 
hour, to see Mrs. Non'is mako choose, or to find tho sun-dew 
blossom open, or to sketcli somo effect of morning sim. Louis 
would afUjrwards bo tired and unhinged the whole day, but 
never convinced, only fcapable of promoting Cbira’a chatter ; and 
ready tho next day to stand about witli her in the sun at the 
cottages, to the increase of her freckles, and tho detriment of 
liis ankle. Their frolics would liavo been more comprehensible 
had she been more attractive ; but her boisterous spirits were 
not engadng to ahy one but Louis, who seemed to enjoy them 
in pro])omou tp her brother’s annoyance, and to let Limseli 
down into nearly equal folly. ^ 

Ho gave some slight explanation to Mary, one day when he 
had been reminded of one of their ioimcr occupations — ^Ah! 
1 have no time for that now. You see there’s nobody else to 
protect that poor Giraffe from being too rational’ 

* Is that her great danger}’ said Mary. 

• * Take my advic^ Mary, let her aloRo. Follow your own 
judgment^ and iiot poor Jem’s fidgets. Ho wants to bo < father, 
mother both, and uncle, all in one,’ and so he misses his natural 
vocation of dder brother. He wants to make a woman of her 
before her time; aiid no\^ he has his wdy with her at school, ho 
fthnll let her have a little compensation at home.’ 

' Is this good for her} Is it the only way she can be happy f 
' U b her way, at least ; end if you knew tlie penance She 
tmdeigo^ at school, you would not griidge it to her. She b 
under hb oixlers not to disclose tho secrets of her prisondiousi^ 
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lest they should disquiet Aunt Catharine; and die will not 
turn to you, because— I beg your pardon, Mai^ — she has im- 
bibed a dustruRt of all schoohgirls; and besides, Jem has gone 
and insisted on your being her friend more than human natura 
can stand.’ 

‘It is a great pity,’ said Mary, smiling, but grieved; ‘I 
sliould not liave been able to do her much good — but if 1 could 
^ily try 1* 

‘ ril tell you,’ said Louis, coining near, with a look between 
confidence and embarrassment ; ‘is it in the power of woman 
to make her dress look rather more like otlier people’s without 
inflaming the blood of the Dyncvoi*s — cautiously, you know? 
Even my father does not dare to give lier half-a-sovcreign for 
pocket money ; but do ask your mother if she could not be 
made such that those girls should not make her their laughing- 
stock.* 

‘ You don’t mean it?’ 

‘Aye, I do; and she has not even told James, lest ho shouM 
wisli to spend more upcai her. She glcaies in it, but that is 
hardly wholesome.* 

‘Then she told youT 

‘Oh, yes 1 We always were brotliei^! It is great fun to 
have her here. I always wished it, anQ I’m glad it has come 
before they have luado lier get out of tho boy. He will be 
father to tlie woman some day ; and that wifi bo soon enough, 
without teasing her.’ 

Alary wished to ask whether all this were fdr Clara’s good, hut 
she could not very well put such a question to him ; ^and, after 
all, it was noticeable that, noisy and unguarded as Clara's chatter 
was, there never was anything that in itself should not have 
been said : though her manner with Louis wa^ unceremonious, 
it was never flirting ; and refinement of mind was as evident 
in licv rough-and*ready manner aa in his high-bred quietness. 
This seemed to account for Mi's. Frost’s non-interference, which 
at fii'st amazed her <nieco; but Aunt Catharine’s element was 
chiefly with boys, and her love for Clara, though very great, 
showed itself chiefly in still regarding her as a mere child, 
petting her to atone for the privations of school, and while she 
might assent to the propriety of James’s restrictions, always 
laughing or looking aside when they were eluded. 

James argued and remonstrated. Ho said a great deal, always 
had the advantage in rshemcnce, and appeared to reduce Louis 
to a condition of quaint dAonnaire indifferenco; and warfare 
seemed the normal state of tho cousins, the one fiery and sen* 
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BitivOj tho otLcr cuul and impassive, and yet as appi' 0 ])riale to 
each other as tjie pepper and the cucumber, to borrow a hon niot 
from their neighbour, Sydney Calcott. 

If Jem camo to Mary brimful of annoyance with Louis's 
folly, a mild word of assent was sufficient to make him turn 
round and do battle with the imaginary enemy wlio was always 
depreciating Fitzjocclyn. To make up for Clara’s avoidance of 
Mary, he rendered her his prime counsellor, and many an hou« 
was spent in pacing up and down tho garden in the summer 
twilight ; while she did her best to padQr him by suggesting 
that thorough relaxation would give s])irits and patience foi 
Clara’s next half year, and that it might be wiser not to over- 
strain his own undelintKl authority, while tho lawful power, 
Aunt Catharine, did not iiilerlero. Surely she might saiely be 
trusted to watch over her own granddaughter ; and while Clam 
was so perfectly simple, and Louis such os lie was, more evil 
than good might result from inculcating reserve. At any rate, 
it was hard to meddle with the poor child’s few weeks of hap- 
piness, and to this James always agreed ; and then he came the 
next day to relieve himself by fighting the battle over again. 
So constantly did this occur, that Aunt Kitty, in her love of 
mischief, whispered to 'Mrs. Ponsouby that sho only hoped the 
two viziem would not quarrel about tlio three thousand sequin^ 
three landed estates, and three slaves. 

Still, Louis’s desertion had left unoccupied so many of tho 
hours of Mary’s time that ho had previously absorbed, that her 
mother watched anxiously to see wlicthcr she would feel tlio 
blank. I?ut she treated it as a matter of course. SJie had 
attcudod to her cousin when he needed her, and now thfit ho 
had regained his former companion, Clara, she resigned him 
without effort or mortification, as far as could be seen. She 
was forced to fall back on other duties, furnishing the house, 
working for eveiy one, and reading some books that Louis had 
brought before her. The impulse of 8clf-impi*ovcment bad not 
<fxpired with his attention, and without'^ny shadow of pique 
she was always ready to play the ^iend and elder sister when** 
ever he needed her, and to be giYiteful when he shared her in- 
terests or pursuits. * So the world went till Lord Ormersfield’s 
return caused Clara’s noise to subside so entirely, that her 
brother was sufficiently at ease to be exceedingly vivacious and 
entertaining, and Mrs. Ponsonby hoped for a great improve- 
ment in the state of affairs. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE BETTER PART OF VALOt'tt. 

F< r %\ ho is he, whose chin is bat enriched 
NVith one appearing hair, that will not follow 
These culled and choice-drawn cavaliers 'gainst France f 
Work, work your thoughts, and therein see a siege. 

. ^ King Jlenry V, 

1 HIE next forenoon, Mary met James in *tlie park, wan- 
, deriug in search of liia pupil, whom he had not toen since 
they had finished their morning's work in the study. S9me 
wild freak with Clara was apprehended, but while tibey were 
conferring, Mary exclaimed, * What's that 1* as a clatter and 
clank met her car. 

* Only the men going out to join old BrewsterV ridiculous 
^*eomaniy,' said Jem. 

* Oh, 1 should like to seg them,* cried Maty, running to the 
top of a hank, whence she could see into tlie hollow road load- 
ing from the stables to the lodge. Four horsemen, the sun 
glancing on their helmets, were desccnding^«the road, and a fifth, 
at some distance ahead, was nearly out of sight. * Ah,* she said, 
^ Louis must have been seeing tliqm of£» How, disappointed he 
must be not to go 1* 

‘I wish I was sure — said James, with a start, * I declare 
his folly is capable of anytliingt Why did 1 not think of it 
sooner T 

Clai^ here rushed upon them with her camcleopard gallq>, 
sending her voice before her — ‘ Can you sec them V 
* Scarcely,* said Maiy, making room for her. ^ 

* Where’s Louis 1’ hastily demanded her brother. 

* Gone to the yeomanry meeting,’ said Clara, looking in their 
faces in the exultation of producing a sensation. 

James was setting AfiT with a run to intercept him, but it 
was too late ; and Clara loudly laughed as she said, ^ You can’t 
catch him.* 

^I've done wdth him!* cried James, *Can madness go fniv 
thor T 

^ James ! I am ashamed of you,* cried the Giraffe, with great 
stateliness, ^Here are the enemy threatening our coasts, and 
our towns full of disaffection and sedition; and when our 
veomanry are lukewarm enough to go off grouso-shooting instead 
ot attending to their duty, what is to become of the whole 
cc^tiy if somebody does not make an exertion 1 The tran« 
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quUlity of all Eugland may depend on the face onr yeomaniy 
allow.* ( 

‘ On Lieutenant Fitzjocclyn’a yellow moustache I Pray 
how long have yon been in the secret of these heroic inten- 
tions )* 

* Ever since I came homo.* 

* We all knew that he meant to go out if ho could/ said Mary, 

in a tone calculated to soothe Jem, and diminish Clara's glpry 
in being solo confidante, ‘ but we did not think him well enough. 
I hope it will dp him no harm.* * % 

* Excisions ill a good cause can do no harm 1’ boldly declared 
Clara; then, with sudden loss of confidence, 'do you really 
think it will r 

' Just cripple him for life,* said Jamca. 

*Mr, Walby wished him nob to attempt riding,’ said Maiy. 

* Ho thinks any strain on the aiiklo just now might hurt him 
very much ; but it may bo over caution.* 

• ‘Mr. Walby is an old woman,* said Clara. ‘Now, Jem, you 
said so yourself Insides, it is all f<;|r his duty ! Of course, he 
would risk anything for the good of his countiy.’ 

‘Don’t say another word, Clara,’ exclaimed James, ‘or you 
will drive me distmsted with your folly. One grain of sense, 
and even you would 'have stoiqicd it ; but neither you nor he 
could miss a chance of his fi^ui jng in that masquerade dress I 
Look at the sun 1 exactly like a red-hot oven 1 We shall have 
him come home as ill as ever 1* 

Clara had another milder and more son'owful verMon of th€ 
scolding from her grandmother ; but Lord Ormcrsfield escaped 
the day’s anxiety % being so busy with Bichardson, ^at lie 
never emerged from the study, and did not miss his son. 

It was an exceedingly sultry day, and the hof)eful trusted 
that Louis would be forced to give in, before much harm coidd 
be done; but it was not till five o’clock that the hoofs were 
heard on the gravel; and Jem went ouiT to revenge himself 
with irony for his uneasiness, ^ 

‘1 ho^H) you are satisfied,* hp said ; ‘eftifee est pro patria 
wori.’ 

Louis was slowly dismounting, and as bo touched the ground 
gave a slight cry of pain, and caught at the seiwant’s arm for 
support ^ 

‘No more than I expected,* smd James, coming to help him; 
and at tlie same moment Lord Ormersfield was hei^ ex- 


vlaimin^— 

‘ Pitiqocelyn I what imprudence T 

‘Take cate^* hastily interrupted James, finding Louis Icai^g 
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lidpleedy against Iiim» nnaUe to speak or standi and his flushed 
cheek rapidly changing to deadly white. ^ 

They lifted him up the steps into the hall| where he signed 
to be laid down on the seat of the cool north window j and 
tiying to smilei said, *it was only tho hot snni and his foot 
aching mf/ier; it would soon go off.* And when, with much 
)>ain and difficulty, Frampton had released his swollen foot 
i'ligm the regulation-boot, into which he bad foolishly thrust it, 
he went on moro fluently. * Ho had thought it his duty, eapo- 
cinjly when Mr. Shaw, the captain or his troop^ had chosen to 
go away — ^he had believed it could do no hnj^ — ^he was sure 
it was only a little present discomfort, and in the present crisis — ^ 

He addressed his aunt, but liis eyes were on his father ; and 
when he heard not a single word from him, he suddenly ceased, 
and presently, laying ^his head down on tho window-sill, he 
begged that no one would stand and watch him ; he should 
fcoino into the libiary in a few minutes. 

The few minutes lasted, however, till near dinner-time, when 
he called to Mary, as she was coming do>vnstair8, and asked 
Jicr to help him into tho library; ho could remain no longer 
exposed to Frampton’s pity, as dinner went in. 

He dragged himself along with moro difficulty than be bad 
found for weeks, and sank down ou tlie sofa with a sigh of ex- 
haustion ; while Clara, who was alone in tho room, roared her- 
s<df U]i from an easy-ebair, where she had been sitting iu an 
attitude that would have been despair to her mistress. 

* Ha, Clara!* said Louis, presently ; *you look as if you had 

been the object of invective 1’ * 

^1. don’t care,* exclaimed Clara; know you were in the 
good old cause.* 

*Cond£ et Jamac, Charles XIL at Pultowa-pwhiclif said 
Louis. thought of both myself— -only, unluckily, I made 
such frightful blunders. I was thankful to my men for bringing 
me off, nke other great oommandcim* 

* Oh, Louis ! but at least you were m your place— yon set the 
example.* 

* Unluckily, these things descend from the sublime to the 
other thing, when one is done up, and beginning to douU 
whether self-will cannot sometimes wear a mask.* 

* I’m «are» they are all quite cross enough to you already, 
without your being cross to yourself.’ 

* An ingenious and elegant impersonal,* sud Louis. 

• Clara mshed out into the garden to tell the stiff old rose* 
trees that if Lord OrmcrsCcld were savage now, he would be 
'more horrid than ever. 
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Meanwhile Louis drew a long sigh, murmuring, ‘Have I 
gone and vexed him again ? Mary, have I been very silly 

The half-piteous doubt and compunction had something 
childish, which made her smile as she answered; ‘You had 
better have done as you were told.’ 

‘ The surest road to silliness,* said Louis, whose tendency was 
to moralize the more, the more tired ho was, ‘ is to think one is 
going to do something fine ! It is dismal work to come out at 
the other end of an illusion.* 

‘ With a foot aching as, I am afraid, yours does.’ 

‘I should nofc iniucl that, but that 1 made such horrid mis- 
takes !* 

Tlirso weighed upon lil.s mind so much, that ho went on, half 
aloud, ivlieai‘sing the manoouvres and orders in which ho had 
failed, from the difficulty of taking the command of his troop 
for the first time, when bewildered with pain and discomfort. 
The othei*a cuino in, and James looked nibid ; Louis stole a 
glance now and then at his father, who preserved a grave 
silence ; while Clara stood aloof, comj)aring the prostrate figure 
in blue and silver' to all the woi&ded knigbts in history or 
fiction. 

Ho was past goi,og in to dinner, and the party W'ere ‘civil 
and melancholy,* Mi’s. Frost casting beseeching looks ut her 
grandson, who sat \isibly chafing at the gloom that rested on 
the EniTs brow, and which increased at each message of refusal 
of everything but iced water. At last Mrs. Frost carried off 
some grapes i^rem the dessert to tempt him, and as she passed 
ihroug^i the open window— her readiest way to the library — ^the 
Ikirfs thanks concluded with a disconsolate murmur * qute ill,* 
and ‘abominnhlo folly;’ a mere soliloqiiy and neai’ly inaudible, 
but sufficient spark to produce the explosion. 

‘Fitzjocelyn’s motives deserve no such name 'as folly,* James 
cried, with stammering eagerness. 

'I know you did not encoumgo him,* said Lord Ormers- 
field. r. 

‘I did,* said a young, clear voice, raised in alarm at her 
own bolduc.ss; ‘Jem knew nothing of it, but I thought it 
right* 

Lord Ormersfield made a little courteous inclination with his 
bead, which annihilated Clara upon the spot 

* 1 doubt whether I should have done right in striving to pre- 
vent him,* said James. ‘Who can appreciate the moral effect 
of heroism)’ 

• Heroism in the cause of a silver jacket T 

*Now, tliat is the most unfair thing in the world I’ ci^ 
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Junes, always most violent when he launched out with his 
majestic cousin. * There is not a man living more coreleas of 
ills appearance. You do him justice, Mrs. Ponadfiby t* 

* Yes, I do not believe that vanity had anything to do with 
it A man who would bear what he has done to-day would do 
fiur more.'* 

* If it had been for any reasonable cause,* said the Harl. 

* You may not understand it^ Lord Ormersfield,’ exclaimed 
Jhmcs, * but 1 do. In these times of disaffection, a sound heart, 
and whole spirit, in our volunteer corps may be the saving of 
the country; and who can tell what may be benefit of such 
an exhibition of self-sacrificing zeal. The time demands every 
man’s utmost, and neither risk nor suffering can make him 
flinch from his duty.’ 

*My dear Jcni,* said a voice behind him at tho window, 'I 
never see my follies so plainly os when you are defetidiug them. 
Come and help me up stairs; Omnny is ordering me up ; a 
night’s rest will set all smooth.’ 

It was not a night’s rest, neither did it sot things smooth. 
In vain did Louis assumed sprightly countenance, and hold his 
head and shoulders erect and stately ; thci'O was no concealing 
that, he was very pale, and winced at every step. His ankle had 
been much hurt by the pressure of the stArup, and ho was not 
strong enough to bear with impunity severe pain, exertion, and 
fatigue on a burning summer day. It was evident that his ro- 
covery had been thrown bock for weeks. 

His father made no reproaches, but was grievously disap- 
pointed. His exaggerated estimate of liis son’s discrej^iou had 
given plaice to a no less misplaced despondency, quite inacccs- 
sible *to Mrs. Ponsonby’s consolations as to the spirit that had 
prompted the performance. He could have better understood 
a youth being unable to forego the exhibition of a handsome 
person and dress, than imagine that any one ot modeiiatO ^nso 
could cither exp^ the invasion, or use these means of averting 
it. If imagination was to be allowed for, so much the w'Orsc.^ 
A certain resemblance to the childish wilfulncss with Which' 
his wife had trifled with he^ health, occurred to him, increasing 
Lis vexation by gloomy shadows of the past. 

His silent mortification and kind anxiety went to his son’s 
heart Louis was no less disappointed in himself, in finding 
Ids own judgment as untrustworthy as ever, since the exploit 
that bad been a perpetual feast to his chivalrous fancy had 
turned out a mere piece of self-willed imprudence, destroying 
all the newly-bestowed and highly-valued good opinion of bis 
father; mid evon in itself incompetently executed /He hod 
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made a fool of himself every way.* That had been James's first 
dktvm^ and ho adopted it iVom conviction. 

In tho coiirse of the day, good-natured, fat Sir Gilbert 
Drewstcr, tho colonel of tho yeomanry, who had been seriously 
uneasy at his looks, and had tried to send him home, rode over 
to inquire for him, complimenting him on being * thorough 
game to the last.' Louis relieved his mind by apologies for his 
blunders, whereupon ho learnt that his good colonel had never 
discovered them, and now only laughed at them, and declared 
that they were mere trifles to what the whole corps, ofEcers 
mid men, committed whenever they met, and no one cared 
except one old sergeant who had been in tho Light Dragoons. 
Louis's very repentance for them was another piece of absurdity. 
He smiled, indeed, but seemed to give himself up as a hopeless 
subject. Ills spirits flagged as they had not done throughout 
his illncas, and, unwell, languid, and dcjircsscd, he spent his 
days without an attempt to rally. He was only too conscious 
of his own inconsistency, but ho had not energy enough to 
resume any of tho habits that Alary had so diligently nursed ; 
neglected even his cottage -building, Would not trouble himself 
to consider the cai'penters questions, forgot mc^ages, put off 
(Migagenicnts, and Reamed to have only just vigour enough to 
be desultory, tease Janies, and sjioil Clai*a. 

Lord Ormci*sAeld became alarmed, and called in doctors, who 
recommended sea air ; and James suggested a secluded village 
on the Yorkshire coast, where some friends had been reading 
in the hist long^vacation. This was to be the break-up of tlie 
party ; Afre. Frost and the two Afaiys would resort to Dynevor 
Terraco, Clara would return to school, and James undertook 
the charge of Louis, who took such cxqeedingly little hbed to 
the AiTangcmonis, that Jem indignantly told him that he cared 
neither for himself nor anybody eb:u 


CHAPTER XI. ' 

A UALTINQ PROPOSAL. 

SkMom* Will yen upon good dowry, marry her t 

SZettder. 1 will do a greater thing than that* upon your request. 

Afeny Wiva of irindwir. 

f I IHE first thing that Louis did appear to care for was a letter 
JL that arrived about three days previous to their departure, 
addressed tor < Lord Fiisgosling, Hawmsfield Park, Northwold.* 
Hather too personal, aa he observed; he mjjist tdl his corre- 
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spoitJoiit tliat it hurt his feelings. The correspoudcut was Tom 
Madison, whoso orthography higgcd behind his^other attain* 
mentSi if his account might be trusted of * they lecturoa on 
Kemistry.* His pentnan^ip was much improved, and he was 
prospering, with hopes of promotion and higher wages, when 
he should have learut to keep accounts. He liked Mr. Dobbs 
and the chaplain, and wished to know how to send a crown per 
pest to ^ old granfer up at Marksedgo ; because he is too igno- 
rant to get a border sinned. Plensc, my lord, give my duty to 
him and all enquiring friends, and to Sdarlt, up at tlie Teraa* 

Highly amused, Louis lay on the uppermost step from the 
library window, in the cool summer evening, laughing over the 
letter. * There, Aunt Kitty,' he said, * I commit that tender 
greeting to your charge/ and as she looked doubtful, ‘ Yes, do, 
there's a good aunt and mistress.’ 

* I am afraid I should not be a good mistress ; I ought not 
to sanction it.* 

* Blitter sanction it above board than lot it go ou by stcalUi/ 
said Louis. ‘ You arc hcimatural protector.* 

* So much the more reason against it L I ought to wish her 
to forget this poor boy of yours.' 

^Ay, and light Hymen's torch with iRme thriving tallow 
chandler, wlio would many a domestic slave ns a good specula* 
tion, witliotit one spark of the respectful chivalrous love that—' 

^ Hush ! you absurd boy.' 

* Well, then, if you won’t, I shall go to Jaee. Tliu young 
ladies are all too cold and too prudent, but Jane has a Hi»fl spot 
in her heart, and will not think true love is conlined within 
the rank that keeps a gig. I did thiuk. Aunt Kitty had been 
above vulgar prejudices.* 

‘Hot above being coaxed by you, you gosiJing, you,’ said 
Aunt Kitty ; ‘ only you must come out of the dew, the sun is 
quite gone.’ 

‘ Presently/ said Louis, as she retreated by the window. 

‘ I would not have iScen too cold or too prudent!’ said Clanu 

* I well believe it 1’ 

‘ You will bo one if yon are not the other/ said Mairy, 
gathering her work up, with the dread of one used to tropical 
dews. ‘ Are not you coming in T 

* When I can persuade luyself to write a letter of good advice, 
a thfng 1 hate.* 

‘ Which/ asked Mary ; ‘ giving or receiving it ?' 

* Becciving, of course .* — * Giving of course/ said Clara aud 
tjOui.s at the same instant. 

^Take mine, then/ said Mary, ‘ and come out of the dampi.* 
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*Mary is so tiresome about tlicso things!’ cried Clara, aa 
tlicii* cousin retreated. * Such fidgeting nonsense.’ 

* I once argued it with her,’ said Louis, without stirring ; 
* and she had the right side, that it is oiten more self-den jiug 
to take care of one’s health, than to risk it for mere pleasure or 
heedlessness.’ 

‘There’s no dew!* said Clam; ‘and if there was, it would 
not hurt ; and if it did, I should bo too glad to catch a cold, cc 
something to keep me nt home. Oh, if I could only get into a 
nice precarious atate of health 1’ 

‘ You would soon wish yourself at scliool, pr anywhere else, 
so tliat you could feel some life in your limbs,* half sighed 
Louis. 

‘ I’ve mor.0 than enough ! Oh ! ho\y my feet ache to run ! 
and iny thrpat feels stifled for want of making a noise ; and 
tlio hatefulness of always ’•sitting upright, with my shoulders 
even I Come, you might pity me a little tills one night, Louis : 
I know you do, for Jem is always telling me not to let you sot 
mo against it.* '• 

‘ No, 1 don’t pity you. Pity is next akin to contempt* 

‘ Nonsense, Louis^ Do be in earnest* 

‘ I have seldom seen the human being whom I could presume 
to pity : oertiiinly not you, bmvely resisting folly and tempta- 
tion, and witli so dear and noble a cause for working.* 

‘ You mean, the hope of helping to maintain grandmamma.’ 

‘ Which you will never be able to do, unless you pass through 
this ordcid, and qualify yourself for skilled labour.’ 

‘ I know that,’ said Clara ; ‘ but the atmosphere tliore seems 
to poison, and take tlio vigour out of, all they teadi. < Oh, so 
difierent from granny teaching mo my notes, or Jem te^hing 
me Frcuch- 7 -’ 

* Growling at you— 

* He never growled half as much as I dcservctl I cam! to 
loam of him ; but I don’t care for anyjliiug now, — no, not for 
drawing, which you taught me! There’s no heart in it! The 
whole purpose is to got amazing numbers of marks and pass 
each other. ‘ All dates and words, and gabUe gabble 1’ 

‘ Aye ! there’s an epitome of the whole world : all ambition, 
and vanity, and gabble gabble,’ said LouTs^-sadly. ‘ And what 
is a gosling, that he should complain T 

* You don’t moan that in reality. You are always merry.* 

‘ Some mirth is because one does not always think, Clara ; 
and when one does think deeply enough, there is betto dicer- 
fulness.’ 

‘Deeply enough,’ said Clara. ‘Ah! I W Knowing that 
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the world of gabble is not what we belong to^ only a propara- 
tioiit Is that it V 

* It is what I meant* 

^ Ah! but how to make that knowledge help us.' 

* There’s the point Now and then I think I see ; but tlicn 
I go ofT on a wrong tack : I get a silly fit and a hopeless one, 
and lose my clue. And yet after all, there is a highway; and 
wayfaring men, though fools, shall not err therein/ murmured 
Louis, as he gazed on the first star of evening. 

* Oh I toll me how to see my highway at school !’ 

^If I only kept my own at home, I might* But you have 
the advantage — ^you have a fixed duty, and you always have 
kept hold of your purposes much better than 1.’ 

^My purpose!’ said Clara. *1 suppose that is to learn as 
fast as I can, tliat I may get away from that place, and not bo a 
burthen to granny and Jem. Perhaps Jem will marry and bo 
poor, and then I shall send his sons to school aud college.’ 

^ And pray what are your social duties till that time comes t* 

* That’s plain enough,’ said Clara ; * to keep my tone from 
being deteriorated by ^ose girls. Why, ^ouis, what’s that for V 
as, with a bow and air of alarm, he hastily moved aside from her. 

* If you are so much afraid of being dcto^floratcd — * 

^Nonsense! If you only onco saw their trumpery cabals, 

and vanities, and mean equivocations, you wauld understand 
that the only thing to be done is to keep clear of them ; take 
the learning I am sent for, but avoid them!’ ^ 

*And where is the golden rule all this timet’ saic^ Loui.^, 
very low. 

* Bu^ ought not one to keep out of what is wrong V 

* Yes, but not to stand aloof from what is not wrong. Look 
out, not for what is inferior to yourself, but wl^at is superior. 
Ah I you despair ; but, my Girafle, will you promise me this 1 
Tell n^e, next Cliristmas, a good quality for every bad one you 
have found in them. You shake your head. Nay, you must, 
for the credit of your %ox. I never found the man in whom 
there was not something to admire, and I had ratlier not 6U]v> 
jise that women are not better than men. Will yon pro- 
mise 7* 

* I’ll try, but — * 

* But ^ind, it takes kind offices to bring the blossoms out. 
There — that’s pretty well, considering our mutual sentiments as 
to good advice.* 

^ Have you been giving me good advice}* 

^ Not bad, I hope.* 

thought only people Uke— like Mary— could give advice/ 
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*Akl jour liliiuliiess about Marj invalidabis jour opinion 
of your Boho^lfellowa It sbowa that you do not deserve a good 
Mend/ 

' I’ve got you ; I want no other/ 

* Quite wrong. Kot only is she full of clear, kind, solid sense, 
like a pillar to lean on, but she could go into detail with you in 
your troubles You have thrown away a great opportunity, 
and I am afraid I helped you. I shall hold you in some este^i 
when you are — to conclude sententiously — worthy of her friend* 
ship/ 

Clara’s lauglrwaa loud enough to bring out the Rirl, to sum- 
mon them authoritatively out of the dew. Louis sat apart, 
writing his letter ; Clam, now and then, hovering near, curious 
to hear how lie had corrected Tom’s spelling. lie had not 
finished, when the ladies bade him good-niglit ; and, as Ite 'pro- 
ceeded with it, his father said, * What is that engrossing cor- 
respondence, Louis V 

‘ Such a sensible letter, that I am jquite ashamed of it,’ said 
Louis. 

* 1 wonder at the time you chose for writing, when you are so 
soon to part with our guests/ 

^ I have no excuse, if you think it uncivil. I never have 
spirit to set about anything till the sun is down.’ 

His father began at once to speak softly : * Ko, I intended no 
blame ; I only cannot but wonder to see you so much engrossed 
with Clara Dynevor.’ 

* Poor child f she wants some compensation.’ 

* 1 liavo no doubt of your kind intentions ; but it would be 
safer to consider what construction may be placed on atj^entions 
BO exclusive.’ 

Louis looked up in blank, incredulous amazement, and then 
almost laughingly exclaimed, ^Is that what you meant Why, 
she is an infant, a baby — 

* Not in appearance — 

* You don’t know her, father/ said Li>iu& * I love her with 
all my hearty and could not do more. Why, she is, and always 
lias been, my Bbe-youuger-brother T 

* l.am~ aware,’ said the Earl, without adcnowledgiug this pecu- 
liar rdationriiip^ * that this may appear very ridiculous ; but 
experience has shown the need of caution. I should be con- 
cerned that your heedless good-nature should be misconstrued, 
so as to cause pain and disappointment to her, or to lead you to 
neglect one who has every claim to your esteem and gratitude.* 

Louis was bewildered. have b^n a wretch lately/ he smdL 
hut 1 did not know I hiul been a bear/ 
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* I did not mean ibat you eould be doficiotit in oi'diimry cour- 
tosy ; but 1 had hoped for more tlian mere indiil^rent mvility 
towards one cminendy calculated — ^ Lord Onpersfidd for once 
failed in bis period. 

* Are we talking at cross purposes t* exclaimed Fitzjocelyn. 
* What have 1 been doing, or not doing V 

* If iny meaning require explanation, it is needless to attempt 
any. — Is your ankle painful to-niglit T 

Not a word more, except about his health, could Louis «ex* 
tract, and he went to his room in extreme perplexity. 

Again and again did ho revolve those woi ds. • Quick as wero 
his perceptions on most points, they were slow where sdi-con- 
sciousness or personal vanity might have sharpened them ; and 
it was new light to him that ho had come to a time of life that 
could attacli meaning to his attentions. 

* Whom had he been neglecting ? What had bis father been 
hoping? Who was eminently calculated, anil for what T 

It flashed upon him all at once. ^ I see 1 I see T he cried, and 
burst into a laugk 

Then came consternation, or something very like it. Ho did 
not want to feel embarked in manhood. And then bis far-away 
dream of a lady-love had been so transc§ndcnUy fair, so un- 
equalled in. grace, so perfect in accomplishfhenis, so enthusiastic 
in sclf-devotod charity, all undeflticd, floating on his imagination 
in misty tints of glory! (That all this should be suddenly brought 
down from cloudland, to sink into Mary Ponsonby, with tlie 
honest face and downright manner, for whom rdmanoe and ra^i- 
ture would be positively ridiculous ! • 

Tet the notion would not be at once dismissed. His decla- 
ration that ho would do anything to gratify his father had been 
too sincere for him lightly to turn from his suggestion, espe- 
cially at a moment when he was full of shame at his own folly, 
and eagerness to retain the ground he had lost in his fi^thcr's 
opinion ; and, above all, to make him happy. His heart thrilled 
and glowed as he thought of giving bb father real joy, and per- 
manently brightening and enlivening that lonely, solitary life. 
Besides, who could so well keep the peace between him and Us 
father, and save him by hints and by helpfulness from giving 
annoyance? He had 'already learnt^ to depend on her; she 
entered into all his interests, and was a most pleasant oompa* 
nion — so wise and good, that the most satisfactory days of his 
life had been passed under her management^ and he had only 
broken from it to ^play the fooL’ He was sick of his own vola- 
tile Qujxotism, and could believe it a relief to be kqpt in order 
without trusting to his own judgmenk She had every right to 
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bis esteem and afTcction, and the warm feeling he had for her 
oould only lo strengthened by closer ties. The unworldlincss 
of the project likewise weiglied with him. Had she been a 
millionaire or a Duke’s daughter, he would not have spent one 
thought on the matter : but he was touched by seeing how his 
father’s better feelings hod conquered all desire for fortune or 
connexion. 

And then Mary could nlw.ays find everything he wanted'! « 

* I will do it r ho deternHiicd. * Never was son more bound 
to consider hi^ father. Of course, she will make a much 
better wife tluln I deserve. Most likely, my fancies would 
never have been fulfilled. She will save mo from my own 
foolishness. What ought a man to wish for more than a person 
H\ii*o to make him good 1 And — well, after all, it cannot be 
for a long time. They must write to Lima. Perhaps they 
will wait till her father’s return, or at least till I have taken 
my degree.* 

Tliis last encouraging reflection always wound up the series 
that pcipctually recurred throughoi^ that night of broken sleep ; 
and when he rose in the morning, ho lelt as if each waking had 
added a year to his life, and looked at the glass to see whether 
he h«*id not grown quite elderly. 

^ No, indeed ! I am ridiculously youthful, especially since I 
shaved off iny ipoiistache in my nige at the Yeomanry mania 1 I 
must systematically burn my checks, to look anything near her 
ago!' And he laughed at himself, but ended with a long- 
drawn sigh. 

He was in no state of mind to pause : he was tired of selt- 
debato, and was in haste to render the step irrevocalje, and 
then fit himself to it ; and ho betook himself at once to the 
study, whore ho astonished his father by his commencement, 
with crimson checks — * I wdshed to speak to you. Last night 
I did not catch your meaning at once.’ 

* Wo will say no more about it,’ was the kind answer. • If 
you cannot turn your thoughts in tlial direction, there is an 
end of the matter.’ 

* I think,’ said I^uis, ' that I could.’ 

'My dear boy,’ said the Eail, with more eagerness than he 
could quite control, 'you must not imagine that I wish to 
infliionoe your iucliuations unduly; but 1 must ooniess that 
what I have seen for the last few months, has convinced me 
that nothing could better secure your happiness.’ 

' I believe so,’ said Louis, gazing from the window. 

'BighV cried the Earl, with more gladness and warmth than 
his son had ever seen in him ; am delighted that you apyri* 
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date such aterling exoelleDce ! Yes, Loui^ ftnd Ids voice grew 
thick, * there is nothing else to trust to.* 

^1 know it,* said Louis. *She is very good. She made me 
very happy when I was iil.* 

‘ You have seen her under the most favourahlo circumstanoes. 
It ^thc only sort of acquaintance to be relied on. You have 
consulted your own happiness far more tlian if you hod allowed 
youi*self to be attracted by mere showy gifts.* 

* I am sure she will do me a great deal of good/ said TiiOuis, 
still keeping his eyes fixed on the cvergreona 

‘ You could have done nothing to give me more ])leaRure !’ 
said the Earl, with heartfelt earnestness. * I know what she i.% 
and what her mother has been to me. That aunt of hers is a 
stiff, wrongheaded person ; but she has brought her up well- 
very well, and her mother lias done the rest. As to her father, 
that is^a disadvantage ; but, from what I hear, ho is never 
likely to come home j and that is not to bo weighed against 
what she is herself. Poor Mary ! how rejoiced she will be, that 
her daughter at least should no longer be under that man's 
power ! It is well you have not been e^ti-avagant, like some 
young men, Louis., If you had been running into debt, I 
should not have been ablo to gratify your vjJfeHhcs now ; but the 
property is so nearly disencumbered, that you can perfectly 
afford to marry her, with the very fair fortune she must have, 
unless her fatlicr should 'gamble it away in Peru.* 

This was for Lord Ormersfield tho incohereiwy of joy, and 
Louis was quite earned along by his delight. The breakfast- 
bell rang, and the ^rl rising and drawing his son’s arm within 
his own, pressed it, saying, ‘ Bless you, Louis !’ It was oxtremo 
surprise and pleasure to Fitzjocclyn, and yet the next moment 
he i*ecollected tliat he stood committed. • 

How silent he was— how unusually gentle and gracious his 
fablier to the whole party ! quite aUcctionatc to Mary, and not 
awful even to Clara. There was far too much meaning in it, 
and Louis feared Mrs. Ponsonby was seeing through all. 

' A morning of Greek would be insupportable/ thought he ; 
and yet he felt as if tlie fetters of fate were being fast bounfl 
around him, when he heai-d his father inviting James to ride 
wdth him. 

Ho wandered and he watched, ho spoke absently to Clara, but 
felt as if robbed of a protector, when she was summoned up- 
stairs to attend to her packing, and Maiy remained alone, 
writing one of her long letters to Lima. 

' Now or never/ thought h^ * before my courage ooola 1 
minever saw my father in such spirits f . 
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lie sat down on du ottoman opposite to lier^ and turned over 
Boinc iiewsp^^pers with a restless rustling. 

*Cun I fetch anything for you)’ asked Mary, looking up. 

thank you. You are a great deal too good to me, 

Mary.’ 

* I am gliul,’ said Maiy, absently, anxious to go on with her 

letter; but, looking up again at him — am sure you want 
somethingi’ « 

*No — ^nothing — but that you should be still more good 
to me.’ 

‘What is the matter f said Mary, suspecting that he was 
beginning to repent of his lazy and wanted her to hear his 
confession. 

‘ I mean, Mary,’ said he, rising, and speaking ftister, ‘if yon — 
if you would take charge of me altogether. If you would have 
mo, I would do all I could to make you happy ; and it would 
be such joy to my father, and — * (rather like an after-thought) 
‘ to me.* 

Her clear, sensible eyes were raised, and her colour deepened ; 
but the confusion was on the gentleman’s side — she was too 
much amazed to fool bmbaiTOssnient, and there was a pause, tUl 
ho added, ‘I know^botter than to think myself worthy of you ; 
but you will tako nio in hand — and, indeed, Mary, there is no 
one whom I like half so well.’ 

Poor Louis I was this his romantic and poetical wooing 7 

‘ Stop, if you please, Louis 1* exclaimed Mary. ‘ This is so 
very strange 1* And she seemed ready to laugh. 

‘ And — what do you say, Mary 7* 

‘ I do not know. I cannot tell what I ought to s^iy,’ she 
returned, rising. ‘ Will you let me go to mamma 7* 

She went ; and Louis roamed about restlessly,, till, on tho 
Btaira, he encountered Mrs. Frost, who instantly exclaimed, 
‘Why, my dear, what is tho matter with you?’ 

‘I have becte proposing to Mary,’ said ho, in a very low 
murmur,' his eyes downcast, but raised the next moment^ to see 
the effect, as if it had been a piece of mischicfl 

‘ Well — proposing wliat 7’ 

‘ Myself ;’ most izmoccntly whispered. 

* You !— you 1 — Mary ! — And — Aunt Catharine was i^rccly 
able to speak, in the extremity of her astonishment. ‘ You are 
not in earnest 1* 

‘ She is gone to her mother,* said Louis, hanging over tho 
baluster, so as to look straight down into the hall; and both 
were silent, till Mrs. Frost exclaimed, ‘My dear, dear child, it 
ia an excellent dboice 1 Ycu must be very happy with her 
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* Yos, I ifoiind my father waa bent on it* 

* That was clear enough/ said his aunt, laugliiiagi but ro* 
Sliming a tone of some perplexity. * Yet it takes me by sur- 
prise : I had not guessed that you were so much attracted’ 

* I do like her better than any one. No one is so thoroughly 
good ; no one is likely to make me so good, nor my lather so 
happy.’ 

There was some misgiving in Mrs. Frost’s tone, as she said, 

* Dear Louis, yoaare acting on the best of motives, but—’ 

‘ Don’t, pray don’t. Aunt Kitty,* cried Louis, rearing himself 
for an instant to look her in the face, but again throwing half 
his body over the rail, and speaking low. '1 could not meet 
liny one half so good, or whom I know as well. I look up to 
lier, and — yes — I do love her heartily — I would not have done 
it otherwise. I don't care for beauty and trasli, and my fu tlior 
Las set his hcai't on it.’ 

‘ Yos, but — * she hesitated *My dear, I don't think it safe 
to marry, because one’s father has set his heart on it.* 

* Indeed,* said Louis, stniig^i toning himself, ^ I do think I am 
giving myself the best chance of being made rational and con- 
sistent. I never did so well os when I was* under her.’ 

*N — n — no — but — > 

^And think how my father will unbend in a homelike 
homo, where all should bo made up to him,’ he continued, deep 
emotion swelling Lis voice: 

‘ My dear boy I And you arc sure of your own feeling K’ 

' Quite sure. Why, I never saw any one,* said lie, smiling— 

* I never cared for any one half so much, oxcejit you, Aunt 
Kitty ; |io, I didn’t Won’t that do T 

know I should not have liked your gi*andpapa — ^your 
uncle, I mean — to make such comparisons.* • 

* Perha])8 he had not got an Aunt Kitty,’ said Louis. * No, 
no I T can’t have you so like a novel. No, don’t be anxious. 
J t can’t be for ever so long ; and, of course, the more 1 am 
with her, the better I mvst like her. It will be all right’ 

* I don’t think you know anything about it,’ said Mrs. Frost ; 

' but there, that’s the last 1 shall say. You’ll forgive your old 
aunt’ 

' He smiled, and playfully pressed her hand, addings ’ But we 
don’t know whether she will have me.’ 

Haiy had meantime entered her mother’s room, with a look 
that revealed the whole to Mrs. Ponsonby, who had already 
been somewhat startled by the demeanour of the father and son 
at break&st 

^ * Oh| nmmma, what is to be doilef 
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*Wlmt do you wish, my child T asked her motiier, putting 
her arm rov-nd her waist. 

*I don’t know, yet,’ said Mary. ‘It is so oddl’ And tlio 
disposition to laugh returned for a moment. 

‘ You were not at all pwiparod.* 

‘ Oh no 1 He seems so young. And/ she added, blushing, 
‘ I cannot tell, but I should not Imve lli ought his ways weic 
like the kind of thing.' 

‘ Nor I, and the le.ss since Clara has been here.* 

‘ Oh/ 8»iid Mary, witliout a shade on her cairn, sincere brow, 
‘ he has Clara«8o much w’ith him because he is her only friend.* 

The total absemeo of jciilousy convinced Mrs. Ponsonby that 
the heart could liardly have been deeply touched ; but Mary 
continued, in a sliglitly trembling voice, ‘ I do not see why ho 
should have clone this, unloas — ’ 

‘ Unless that liis fiitlicr wished it.’ 

‘Oh/ said Mary, somewhat disappointed, ‘but how could 
Lord Orrnerstield possibly — ^ 

*JIo has an exceeding dread of Louis’s making as grc*at a 
mi.stake as he did,’ said Mrs. POnsonby ; ‘and perhaps lie 
thinks you the best tjccuriiy.’ 

‘And you think Louis only meant to please him ?’ 

‘ My dear, T am afraid it may be so. Louis is very fond of 
him, and easily led by a strong character.* 

She presseu her daughter clc»ser, and felt luthcr than hcai-d a 
little sigh ; but all that Alary said was, ‘ Then I had better not 
think about io.’ 

‘ Nay, iny dear, loll me fust what you think of his manner.* 

* It was strange, and a little dtibonnaire^ 1 think/ said Mary, 
smiling, but teaia gathering in her eyca ‘ He said I' was too 
gocKl for him. He said lie would make me happy, and that he 
and his father would be very happy.' A great tear fell. 
* Something about not being worthy.* Mary shed a few more 
teal's, while her mother silently caressed her ; and, recovering 
her composure, she firmly said, ‘ mamma, I see it is not 
the real thing. It w'ill be kinder to him to tell him to put it 
cut of his lu!ad.* 

‘And you, my dear V 

‘ Ob, mamma, you know you could not spare me.* 

• If this were the real ihing^ cleai'cst — ^ 

‘ No/ wliispercd Mary ; ‘ 1 could not leave you alone wiUi 

Ponsonby wont on as if she had not heard : ‘ As it 
1 own I am rriieved that you should not wish to accept liim. 
1 cannot be sure it would be fur your happiness.* 
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' ^ I do not think it would be righV said Maiy, os if that were 
* lier strength. . $ 

* He is a dear, noble fellow, and has the highest, purest prin- 
ciples and feelings. I can't but lovo him almost as if he were 
my own child : I never saw so much sweetness and protiiness 
al^ut any one, except his mother ; and, oh I how far 8U[>erior 
he is to her 1 But then, he is boyish, he is weak — I am ofridd 
he is changeable.* 

Not in liis afTections,* said Mary, reproachfully. 

* No ; but iu purposes. An impulse leads him he does not 
know where ; and now, I think, he is acting on excellent mo- 
lt vea, without knowiug what ho is doing. There’s no security 
that he might not meet the person who—* 

* Oh, mamma T 

* He would strive against temptation, but wo have no right 
to expose him to it. To accept him now, it seems to me, would 
be taking too much advantage of his having been left so long to 
our mercy ; and it might be, that ho would become restless aiul 
discontented, hnd out that ho had not chosen for himself — 
regret — and have his tone oT mind lowered — ^* 

^Oh, stop, mamma ; I would not let it^o, on any account.* 

* No, my dear, I could not part with 3 ipu where wo were 
not sure Iho * real tiling* was felt for yofl. If ho had been 
strongly bent on it, he would have conducted matters diflTo- 
rently ; but he knows no better.’ 

* You and I don’t part,’ said Mary, 

Neither 8[)oko till she renewed her first quesflon, ‘What is 
to bo done ]* 

‘ Shall I go and speak to him, my dear V 

‘Perhaps I had better, if you will come with me.’ Tlicn, 
hesitating — ‘ I will go to my room for a moment, and then I 
sliall be able to do it more steadily.* * 

Mrs. Pousonby’s thoughts were anxious during the five 
minutes of Mai 7 *s absence; but slie returned composed, ac- 
cording to her promise, ^hi^tever might be the tlirobbings be- 
neath. As Mrs. Ponsonby opened the door, she saw Louis and 
his aunt together, and was almost amused at their conscious^ 
start, the youthful sjieed with which the one darted into the 
furthw end of the eorridor, and the undignified haste with 
which the other hopped down stairs. 

By the time they reached the drawing-room, he had recovered 
himadf so as to come forward in a very suitable, simple 
manner; and Mary said, at onoe^ ‘Louint thank you; but we 
think it would be better not-—* 

^Notl* exclaimed Fitzjooelyn* 
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* Not/ repeated Mary ; * I do not think there is that between 
US which would make it right* 

* There woidd be T cried Louis, gaining ardour by the diffi- 
culty, ^ if you would only tiy. Mia. Ponsonby, tell her we 
would make her happy.’ 

‘ You would try/ said Mrs. Ponsonby, kindly ; * but I 
think she is right. Indeed, Louis, you must forgive me for 
saying that you are haixlly old enough to make up ^our 
mind-—* 

* Madison is^ younger/ said Louis, boyishly enough to make 
lior smile, but earnestly proceeding, ‘ Won’t you try me ? Will 
}ou not say that if I can be steady and j)ei'severing — 

* No/ said Mrs. Ponsonby ; * it would not bo fair towards 
cither of you to make any conditions.* 

‘ Put if witliout then), I sliould do better — Mary, will you* 
say nothing 

‘Wo had better not think of it/ said Maiy, her eyes on the 
ground. 

‘ Why ] is it that I am too foolish, too unworthy ?* 

She mode n great effort ‘ Not lliat, Louia Do not ask any 
more ; it is belter not ; you have done* as your father wislied 
—now let us be as^wo were before.’ 

‘ My father will iie vciy much disappointed/ said Louis, with 
clingriu. 

‘1 will take care of your father/ said Mrs. Ponsonby ; and 
as Mary took the moment for escaping, slie proceeded to say 
some afTcotiohato words of her own tender feeling towards 
liOuis**; to which ho only replied by saying, sadly, and with 
some mortification, ‘ Never mind ; I know it is quite right 1 
am not worthy of her.’ 

‘That is not the point ; but I do not think you understand 
your own feelings, or how for you were actuated by the wish 
to gratify your father.* 

‘ I assure you,* cried Louis, ‘you do not guess how I look up 
to Maiy ; her unfailing kindness, her e««toring into all my non- 
sense— her firm, sound judgment, that would keep me right — 
and all she did for me when I was laid up Oh ! why cannot 
) on believe how dear she is to me f 

‘ifoto dear is just what I do believe; but still this is not 
enough.* 

‘Just what Aunt Kitty says,* Said Louis, peiplexcd, yet 
amused at his own perplexity. 

‘ You will know better ky-and-by/ she answered, smiling : 
‘in the mean time^ believe &at you are our very dear cousiiii 
as ever.* And she shook hands with him, deteciiiig in h>a 
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snswering smOe a little relief, filthoogH a great deal of dia> 
apmintment. 

maiy had token refa^ in her room, where a great shower 
ef tears would^have their county though she scolded hers^df 
ill the time, * Have done I have done 1 , It is best as it is. 
lile doesnot really wish it, and I could not leave mamma. Wo 
will never think of it again, and we will be as happy os we 
wre before.* 

Her mother, meanwhile, was waiting below-stairs, thinking 
that she should ^re Louis something, by taking the initiative 
ill speaking to his father ; and she wos sorry to s^ the alacrity 
with which the Earl came up to lior, with a congratulatory 
^ Well, Mary)’ She could hai'dly mako him comprehend the 
jeol state of the cane ; and then his resignation was far more 
trying than that of the ])arty chiefly concerned. Her praise of 
Fitzjocelya had little [K>wor to comfoi*t ' I see how it in,* he 
said, calmly : * do not try to explain it away ; I acquiesce— -1 
have no doubt you acted wiwdy lor your daughter.* 

‘ Nothing would have delighted me more, if he were but a 
few yearn older.* * 

^You need not tell me the poor bo^'s failings,* said his 
father, sadly. • 

^ It is ou account of no failing ; but would it not be a gi*cat 
mistake to risk their lia[ipii)esS to fulfil our own scheme V 
lioped to secure their happiness.* * 

. 'Aye, but is there not soiiietliing too capricious to find hap- 
piness without its own free will and choice ? Hid you never 
Lear of the heart 1* • 

* Oh 1 if she bo attached elsewhere* — ^and he seemed so much 


relieved, that Mrs. Pousonby was aonj to be obliged to con- 
tiadict him in haste, and ext^lain that she did not believe 
Fitz)ocelyn*B heart to be yet developed; whereupon he was 
figain greatly vexed. 'So he has oifered himself without 
attachment. T beg your pardon. Maty; I am sony your 
dsugliter should have so treated.* 

'Do not misunderstand ma He is strangely youthful and 
simple, bent on pleasing you, and ianiyiTig his warm, brotherly 
fading to be what you desira* 

* It would be the safest foundatJon.* 

* Yes, if he were ten years older, and had seen the world ; 
tot in these things he is like a child, and it would be danger- 
ous to inflnenoe h^r Do not take it to heart ; you ought to 
lie contented, for I saw nothinu so plainly as that he loves 
tidmdy half so well as you. Only be patient with him.* 

'You are the some Mary as ew, he said, scxfteiied; and 
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dio left liim, hoping that slie Lad secared a favourable audience 
for Lis 80 U| v'ho soon appeared at tho window, somewhat like a 
culprit. 

‘ I could not help it 1* ho said. 

*No; but you may set a noble aim before you — ^you may 
render youi-self woi thy of Lor esteem and confidence, and in ao 
doing you will fulfil my fondest hopes.’ 

asked Lcr to try mo, but they would make no conditions. 
I am sorry this could not be, since you wished it.’ 

• If you are not sorry on your own account, there are no 
regrets to bo wasted on luiiie.* 

* Candidly, father/ said Louis, ^ much as I like her, I cannot 
be sorry to keep m}" youth and liberty a little longer.’ 

‘ Tlien you should never have entered on tlie subject .at all,’ 
said Lord Onnersfidd, beginning to write a letter; and poor 
Louis, in liia ])raise worthy ofibrt not to be reserved with him, 
found he had been confessing tliat he had not only been again 
making a fool of Iiinundf, but, what was less frequent and loss 
pardonable, of his father likewise. Ho limped out at the 
window, an<l was presently foimd^'by his great aunt, reading 
whut he called a iMving novel, to see how lie ought to have 
done it. Slic shook bi'i* head at him, and told him that he was 
not even decently c«^ii corned. 

‘Indeed I am/ lie replied. ‘I wished my father to have 
had some pcac6 of mind about me, and it does not flatter one’s 
vanity.’ 

Dear, soft-htarted Aunt Kitty, with all her stores of comfort 
ready*' prepared, and unable to forgive, or even credit, the 
rojeetioii of her Louis, w'ithout a prior attachment, gave a hint 
that this might be his consolation. Jle caught eagerly at 
the idea. ‘ 1 had never once thought of that ! It can’t be 
any Spauiai'd out in Peru — she has too much sense. What 
are you looking so funny about f What! is it nearer home! 
That’s it, then] Famous ! It would be a capital arrangement, 
if that terrible old father is conformable. What an escape 
1 have had of him I I am suro it is a most natuml and proper 
preference — 

‘ Stop ! step, Louis ; you are going loo fast. I know nothing. 
Don't say a word to Jem, on any account : indeed, you must 
not It is all going on very well now ; but the least notion 
that he Avas observed, or that it was his Uncle Oliver's parti- 
cular wish, and there would be on end of it* 

She was just wise enough to keep back the wishes of the 
other vizier ; but she had said enough to set Louts quite at his 
euse^ and put him in tho highest spixita ..He seemed to have 
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taken out a new lease of boyishness^ aud, thongli oonsimiiied 
before Mary, laughed, talked, and played prank^lBo as uucon* 
sciously to fret his father exceedingly.^ 

Clara's alert wits perceived that so many private interviews 
had some signification ; and Mrs. Frost found her talking it 
over with her brother, and conjecturing so much, that granny 
thought it best to supply the key, thinking, perhaps, that a 
Jittlo jealousy would do Jem no harm. But the ofTcct on him 
was to produco a fit of hearty laughter, as ho remembered poor 
Lord Orinersfield'a unaccountable urbanity and suppressed 
exultation in the morning's ride. * 1 honour %he Ponsonhys,' 
lie said, * for not choosing to second his loj'd.sliip's cnde;ivuurs to 
tyrannize over that poor fellow, body and soul. Poor Louis I 
lie is fabulously dutiful.’ 

But Clara, recovering from her firet stupor of wonder, began 
scolding him for presuming to laugh at anything so cruel to 
Louis. It was not tho part of a friend ! And with tears ot 
indignation and sympathy stalling from her eyes, showaspatho* 
tically certain that, thoug]} gmiiuy and Jem were so unfeeling 
as to laugh, Im high spirits were only assumed to hide his suf< 
fering. * Poor Louis I what had he not said to her about Alary 
last night ! Now she knew what he meant ! And as to Alary, 
she was glad she had never liked her ; she liad no patietico with 
her : of course, sho was far too prosy and stunid to care for 
anything like Louis ; it was a gi’cat escape for liim. It would 
serve her right to marry a horrid littlu crooked clerk in her 
father's office : and poor dear, dear Louis must get over it, and 
have tho most beautiful wife in the world. Don’t you femem- 
ber, J\jm, the lady with the splendid dark eyes on the platform 
at Euston Square, when you so ncaidy made us miss tho train, 
with the brow that you said — * • 

* Hush, Clara ; don’t talk nonsense.* 
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CHAPTER XIL 

CUILDfi BOLAND. 

A bouse there is, and that's enough, 

From whence one fatal moruing isiues 
A brace of warnors, not in biifl*, 

But rustling in their silks and tissues. 

The heroines undertook the butk ; 

Thro’ lanes unknown, o'er stiles they ventured,— 

Bajtped at the iluur, nor stayed to ask, 

But bounce into the parlour entered. — Q aat's LowjSlfi/r^ 

• VrO carmine ? Nor scarlet lake in powder V 
IN * Could procure some, niy Lord.* 

‘ Thank you, the nctiuiii would not liva I must take wlia 
I can find. A lump of gamboge — * 

* If you stay muck longer, he will not retain liis senses,* 
muttered James Frost, who was leaning backwards against the 
counter, where the bewildered bookseller of the little coast- 
town of Bickleypool was bustling, in the vain cndi^vour to 
understand and fulfil Che demands of that perplexing oustomeri 
Lord Fitzjocelyn. r 

* Some drawing-paper. This is hardly absorbent enough. I 
you liave any block skctcli-books l — * 

^ Could procure some, my Loid.* 

James looked at his watch, while the man dived into LL 
inuermest recedes. ' The tide 1* ho said. 

‘No^er mind ; we diall only stick in the mud.* 

*How could you expect to fiud anything here? A half- 
crown paint-box is their wildest dream.’ 

'Keep quiet, Jem; go aud lookout some of those libraxy 
books, like a wise man.* 

'A wise man would be at a loss hero,' siud James, casting 
Ills eye along the battered 2 >u)'|do baclu of the circulating-* 
library booka r 

' wisdom wont condescend I Ah ! thank you ; Uiis will do 
nicely. Those colours — ^yes ; and the Seot-ddc Bo(Jc. 1*11 choose 
one or twa What is most popular here f 

James began to whistle j but Louis^ taking up a volume^ 
became" engrossed beyond the power of hints, and hardly 
stepped aside to make way for some ladies who entered the shop. 
Aperemptoiy touch of the arm at length roused him, and 
holding up the book to the shopman, he put it into his p^et, 
seised his ash-stiok, put his amt into Im cousin’s, and hastened 
into the street 
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‘ Did you ever see — liegan Jem. 

* Most striking. I did not know you had met with her* 
What an idea^tho false self conjuring up phantoms — -* 

‘ What are you talking of 1 Did you not see her T 

* Elizabeth Barrett. Was she there 

‘ Is that her name 1 Do you know her P 

* I had heard of her> but never — * 

* How ? — where 1 Who is she V 

* 1 only saw her name in the tide-pnge.* 

* What*s all this 1 You did not see her V • 

‘ Who 1 Did not some ladies come into tho shop )’ 

* Some ladies 1 Is it possible I Why, I touched you to make 
you look.* 

‘1 thought it was your frenzy about tho tide. What 
now ? — ^ 

James made a gesture of despair. ‘Tho loveliest creaturo 
I ever saw. You may seo her yet, as she comes out. Come 
back !* 


‘ Don't bo so absurd/ said Fitzjocelyn, laugbing, and with 
instinctive dislike of staring, resisting Jiis cousin's effort to 
wheel him round. ‘What you willf withdrawing his arm. 
‘I shall put off without you, if you don't tiAo care.* 

And, laughing, he watched Jem hurry up tho sloping street 
and turn tho corner, then turned to pursue his own way, his 
steps much less lame and his looks far more healthful than they 
. had been a month before. Ho reached the ^quay — narrow, 
slippeiy, and fisln^ but not witliout beauty, as tlte grecu water 
lapped against too hewn stones, and rocked the little boats 
moored in the wide bay, sheltered by a richly-wooded pro- 
montory. ‘Jem in a fit of romance I Well, whoso fault will 
it bo if we mba the tide ? 1*11 sit in the boat, «nd read that 
poem again. — Oh I hero ho comes, out of breath. Well, Jem, 
did the heroine drop glove or handkerchief^ Or, on a second 
view, was she minus an eye T 

‘You were,’ said Jluncs, hurrying breathlessly to unmoor 
the boat 

‘ Let me row,* said Louis ; ‘your breath and senses are both 
lost in the fair vision.* 


‘It is of no use to talk to you — ^ 

‘I shall ask no questions till we are ont of the harbour, or 
you will be running foul of one of those colliers — a tribute 
with which the Fair Unknown may dispense,* 

The numerous black colliers and lighten showed that precau- 
tions were needful tQl they had pudied out &r enough to nudEe 
tbe^ttle fishy town locpk graceM aqd romantic; and the tide 
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WHS cbliiiig tiC) fast, tlmt Louis deemed it prudent to spend his 
strength on i^jwiiig rather than on talking. 

James first broke silence by exclaiming — ‘ Do you know where 
Bcauchastcl is?’ 

‘ On the other side of the promontory. Don’t you remember 
the spire rising among the trees, as wc see it from the water?’ 

‘ That church must be worth seeing. I declare I’ll go tlicre 
next Sunday.’ • 

Another silence, and Louis said — ‘I am curious to know 
whether you saw her.* 

‘ She was getling into the carriage as I turned the corner; ho 
1 went biick and asked Dull who tlicy were.* 

‘ I Impo she was the greengrocer’s third coasiii.’ 

‘Pshaw! I tell you it was Mrs. Mansell mul licr visitors.’ 

‘Oho! No wonder Bcauchastcl architecture is so grand. 
What all impudent follow yon are, Jem !* 

‘Tlie odd thing is,’ said James, a little ashamed of LouLs 
having put Mansell and Beauchastel together, as he had not 
intended, ‘that it seems they askpd Bull wlio we were. I 
thought one old lady yas staring liard at you, ns if she meant 
to claim acquaintance ; but you shot out of tlie shop like a sky- 
rocket.* *, 

‘Luckily there’s no danger of that. No one will come to 
molest us here.* 

‘ l3epcnd on it, they arc incditiiting a descent on his lordship.* 

‘ You shall j\ppear in my name, then.’ 

‘To^liko a bad novel: besides, 3 'ou don’t look res])ectablo 
enough for my tutor. And, now I think of it, no doubt she 
was asking Bull lio>y he came to .let such a disreputable old 
sliooting-jackct into his shop.’ 

llie young men worked up an absurd romance between 
them, ns incrril}’^ they crossed the estuary, and rowed up a 
narrow creek, with a whitewashed village on one side, and on 
the other a solitary house, the garden sloping to the W'atcr, and 
very nautical — the vane, a union-jack wstvoU by a brilliant little 
sailor on the top of a nuist^ and the arbour, half a boat set on 
end ; whence, as James steered up to the stone steps that were 
one by one appearing, there emerged an old, grizzly, weatlier- 
boaten sailor, who took Lis jnpe from his mouth, and caught 
liold of the boat. 

‘ Thank you, Captain !’ cried Fitzjocclyn. ‘ Tvo brought 
borne the boat safe, you see, by my own sii|>orhuman exertions 
—no thanks to Mr. Frost, there !* 

‘Tliat’a his way, Captain,’ retorted Jem, leaping out, and 
helping his cousin ; ‘you mayjtbank xnc for getting him Lpiue 
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at all ! But for me, he would have his hack against the 
counter, and his head in a hook, this very moment 

* Ask him what he was after,* returned Louia 

* \Vhich of us d ye think most likely to lag, Captain IJanua* 
ford ?* cried Jem^ preventing the question. * Which would you 
choose to have on board )' 

^ Yo*d both of ye make more mischief than work,' said Uio 
^d seaman, who had been looking from one to the other of 
the young men, as if they were performing a comedy for his 
special diversion. 

* So you would not enter us on board the £liza Priscilla f 
cried Louis. 

* No, no,* said the old man, slirowclly, and with an air of 
holding something back ; whereupon they botli pressed him, 
and obtained for answer, *No, no ; I wouldn’t sail with you’ — 
signing towards Fitzjocelyn — ‘in my crew; you’d bo more 
trouble than yo’ro worth, ^nd as to you, sir, if I wouldn’t 
sail with ye, I’d like still less to sail under you.* 

lie finished with a dopll, deprecating glance, and Louis 
laughed heartily; but James was silent, jind as soon as they 
had entered the little parlour, declared that it would not do to 
encourage that old skipper — ho was waylaying them like the 
Ancient Mariner, and was actually growing impudent. 

‘An old roan’s opinion of two youngsters is not what I call 
impudence,’ began Louis, with an ompliasis that made Jem divert 
his attack. • 

Those two cousins had never spent a happier month ijian in 
these small lodgings, built by the old retired merchant seaman 
evidently on the model of that pride of his heart, the Eliza 
Priscilla^ his little coasting trader, now tlie charge of his only 
surviving son ; for this was a family where drowning was like 
a natural death, and old Captain Ilannaford looked on the pro- 
babUity of sleeping in Ebbscrcck churchyard, much as Bayard 
did at the prospect of dying in his bed. Hi.s old deaf wife 
, kept the little cabin-flke rooms most cxqui.sitely neat; and 
the twelve-years-old Priscilla, the orphan of one of the lost 
sons, waited on the gentlemen with an old-fashioned, woniaaTy 
deportment and staid countenance that, in the absence of all 
other grounds of distress, Louis declared was quite a paia 
to him. 

The novelty of the place, the absence of restraint, the easy 
life, and, above all, the Ifreahness oi returning health, rendered 
bis spirits exceedingly high, and he had never been more lij^t- 
hearted and full of mirth. Jamei^ elated at his rapid imptovo- 
was scarcely less full of liveliness and frolic, enjoying 
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to the utmost the liolidaj, which perhaps both secretly felt 
might be thl farewell to the perfect carelessness of boyi^ re- 
laxation. Bathing, boating, ^hing, dabblings were the order 
of the day, and withal just enough (nuurelling and teasing to 
add a little spice to their pleasures. Louis was over head and 
ears in maritime natural history; but Jem, backed by Mrs. 
Hannaford, prohibited his * messes* from making a permanent 
settlement in the parlour; though festoons of sea- weed trellises! 
the porch, ammonites heaped the grass-plat) tubs of sea-water 
flanked the approach to the front door; and more than ono 
bowl, with inntlates of a suspicious nature, was often deposited 
oven on the parlour table. 

On the ai’temoon following the expedition to BIckleypool, 
Louis was seated, with an earthenware pan before him, coaxing 
an actinia with raw beef to expand lier blosspm, to be copied 
for Miss Faithfull. Another bowl stood near, containing some 
featheiy serpulas ; and the weo43 were heaped on the locker of 
the window behind hiiPi and on the back of the chair which 
8uppoi*ted his lame foot The thir^ and only remaining chair 
accommodated James^ with book placed on the table; and a 
semicircle swept round it, within which nothing marine might 
extend. 

Louis was by tunis dm wing, enticing his refi'actory sitter, 
exhorting her to bloom, and complimenting her delicate beauty, 
until James, with a groan, exclaimed — *ls silence impossible 
to you, Fitzjocelyn ? I would go into the garden, but that I 
should be beset' by the intolerable old skipper?’ 

*1 beg your i)ardon — I thought you never heard nor 
heeded me.’ ^ 

* 1 don’t in gcneml, but this requires attention ; and it is past 
all bearing to hear hpw you go on to that jelly?’ ^ 

^ Bead aloud, then : it will answer two purposes.* 

* This is Divinity — Hooker,’ said James, sighing wearily. 

* So much the better. I some once; I w^ 1 had been 

* obliged to go on.* * 

* You are the oddest fellow! — ^After all, I believe you have a 
craving after jaj profession.* 

^Is&at a discovexy?’ said Louis, washing the colour out of 
his brush. * The only person I envy is a country curate— except 
a town One.^ 

* Don’t talk like affectation I’ growled James. 

* Do you know, Jem,’ said Louis, leaning back, and drawing 
the brush between his lip^ am persuaded that something 
wilHum np to prevent it from being jour profeasioii.* 

are 
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* That fabulous uncle in the Indies — * 

*You know I am determined to accept notling from my 
ancle, were he to lay it at my feet — which he never wilL* 

* Literally or metaplforicallyl* asked Louis, softly. 

* Pshaw r 

‘ You Dynevors don’t rei^mble my sea-pink. See how she 
stretches her elegant fringes for this very unpleasant bit of 
weatl There! 1 won’t torment ypu any more; read, and 
stop my mouth T 

* l^u are in camesti* 

* You seem to think that if a man cannot be a clergyman, he 
is not to be a Christian.* 

* Then don’t break in with your actinias and stuft I* 

* Certainly not/ said Louis, gravely. 

The first interruption came from James himsolf. Leaping to 
his feet with a sudden bound, he exclaimed, * There they aro 1’ 
and stood tinnsfixcd in a gaze of ccstosy. 

* You have made, me smudge my lake/ said Loiiis, in the mild 
tone of * Diamond, Diamoi)^ !’ 

‘ I tell you, there they are 1* cried Jayes, rushing into wild 
activity. 

‘ One would think it the Fair TJnknojrn/ said Louis, not 
troubling himself to look round, nor desisting from washing 
out his smudge. , 

‘It is 1 it is 1 — it id all of them I ITei’O they come, I tell 
you, and the place is a very merman’s cave 1’ ^ 

‘ Take care— the serpula — don’t !’ as James hurriedly ^ppened 
the door leading to the stairs — disposed of the raw meat on ouo 
step and the scrpulas on another, and hurled after them the 
heap of sea-weed, all but one trailing festoon of ‘Luckio 
Minnie’s lines/ which, while his hack wos *tumed, Louis 
by one dexterous motion wreathed round the crown of his 
straw hat; otherwise never stirring, but washing quietly 
on, until he rose as little Priscilla opened the door, and stood 
aside, mutely ot^erawcid at the stream of flounced ladies that 
flowed past, and seemed to fill up tho entire room. It w^ 
almost a surprise to £nd that, after all, there were only three 
of them I 

' I knew I was not mistaken/ said a vciy engaging, affec- 
tionate voice. ‘It is quite Crocking to have to introduce 
myself to you — lady Cpnway — ^* 

‘My auutr ori^ Louis^ with eager delight — ‘and my 
cousin r he added, turning with a slight blush towards the 
maiden, whom he felt, rather than saw, to be the worthy object 
of ye8terday*8 rapture. 
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*Not quite/ she answered, not avoidiD^ the grasp of hia 
hand, but reluming it with oalm, distant politeness. 

* Not quite/ repeated Lady Conway. * Your real cousins ara 
no farther off than Bcauchastel — * 

* Where you must come and see them/ added the third lady 
—a portly, cordial, good-natured dame, whom Lady Conway 
introduced as Mi*s. Mansell, who had known his mother well ; 
and Louis making a kind of presentation of his cousin Jameir, 
the two elder ladies were located on two of the chairs: the 
younger one, os if trying to be out of the way, placed horseli 
on the locker.* Jem stood loaning on the back of the othei 
chair; and Louis stood over his aunt, in an ecstasy at the 
mooting — at the kind, warm manner and pleasant face of his 
aunt — and above all, at the indescribable pleasure imparted by 
the mere presence of the beautiful girl, though he hardly dared 
even to look at her ; and she w'as the only person whose voice 
was silent in the chorus of congratulation, on the wonderful 
chance that had brought the aunt and nephew together. The 
one had been a fortnight at Bcauchastel, the other a month at 
Ebbscrcck, without guessing at each other's neighbourhood, 
until Lady Conway’s attention had been attracted at the library 
by Louis’s rcmarkiAde resemblance to her shitcr, and making 
inquiries, sho had learnt that he was no other than Lord Fitz^ 
jocclyn. She \iras enchanted with the likeness, declaring that 
all she wished was to see him look less delicate, and adding her 
entreaties to ^ose of Mrs. Mansell, that the two young men 
would^como at once to Beauchastel. 

Louis looked with wistful doubt at James, who, he knew, 
could not brook going to fine places in the character o& tutor ; 
but, to his suipriso and pleasure, James was willing and eager, 
and made no demur, except that Fitzjocolyn could not walk so 
far, and the boat was gone out. Mrs. Mansell then proposed 
the ensuing Monday, when, sho said, she and Mr. Mansell 
should be delighted to have them to meet a party of shootiug 
gentlemen — of course they were sj)oi*t«^en. Louis answerecl 
at onco for James ; but for himself, he could not walk, nor 
even ride t]|ie offei^ shooting-pony; and thereupon ensued 
more minute questions whether his ankle were still painful 

‘ Not more than so as to be a useful barometer. I have been 
testing it by the sea-weeds. If 1 am good for nothing dse, I 
shall bo a walking weather-glass, os well as a standing warning 
against man-traps.' 

* You don’t mean that you fell into a man-trap !' exclaimed 
Mrs. Haasell, in homr. * That will be a warning for Mr. 
Mansell t I have such a dread of the frightful things !' 
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* A trap ingf-nioiisly set by myself/ said Louis. * I Wiis otly 
too glad no poor poacher fell into it* 

‘ Your father told mo that it was a fall down a steep bank/ 
exclaimed Lady Conway. 

‘ Exactly so ; but I suppose he thought it for my credit to 
conceal that my trap consisted of a flight of atone stepSi very 
solid and permanent, with the trifling exception of cement* 

If tlio truth were known/ said James, * I believe that a 
certain scamp of a boy was at the bottom of those steps.* 

‘ I'm tlio last person to deny it/ said Louis, quietly, though 
not w ithout rising colour ; * there was a scamp df a boy at the 
bottom of the steps, and very unpleasant he found it — though 
not without the best consequences, and among them the pi*e- 
sent ; — ' And ho turned to Lady Conway with a pretty mixture 
of gracefulness and affection, enough to wdn the licart of any 
aunt. 

Mrs. Mansell presently fell into raptures at the sight of ^ the 
drawing materials, wdiich must, she was sure, delight Isabel ; 
hut she w'as rather discomfited by the sight of the * subject,’ — 
called it an odious creature, then good-humouredly laughed at 
henjelf, but w’ould not sit down again, evidently washing to 
escape from close quarters wdtli such monstpi’s. Lady Conway 
likewise rose, and looked into the basin, exclaiming, in her 
turn, ^ Ah ! I see you understand these tilings 1 ^ Yes, they are 
very interesting! Virginia will bo delighted; she has been 
begging me for an aquarium wherever wo go, jJTou must tell 
her how to manage it. Look, Isabel ; would not she Jie in 
ecstasies ]’ 

Miss «Con way looked, but did not seem to partake in the 
admiration. . ' I am perverse enough never to like what is the 
fashion,’ she said. ’ • 

‘I. tried to disgust Fitzjocclyn with his pots on that very 
ground/ said James ; ‘ but their charms wxre too strong for him.* 

* Fashion is the very testimony to them/ said Louis. * I think 
I could convince you.* • 

He would perhaps have produced liis lovely scrpula blossoms^ 
but he was forced to pass on to his aunt and Mi's. Mansell, who 
had found something safer for their admiration, in the shape of 
a gr^t Cornu ammonia in the garden. 

* Ho can throw himself into any pursuit/ said James, as bo . 
|iaused at the door with Miss Conway ; but suddenly becoming 
aware of the slimy entanglement round his hat, be exclaimed, 
'Absurd fellow I* and pulled it off rather petulantly, adding, 
with a little constraint, ' Eecovery does put people into mi^ 
spir^a ! 1 iaiiqr the honest folks here look on in amaze.* 
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Miss Conway gsive a very pretty smile of sympathy and con- 
84)1ation, that shone like a sunbeam on her beautiful ponsivo 
features and dark, soft eyes. Then she began to admire the 
view, as they stood on the turf, beside Captain Hannaford*s two 
small cannon, overlooking the water towards Bickleypool, with 
a purple hill rising behind it. A yacht was sailing into the 
harbour, and James ran in-doors to fetch a spy-glass, while 
Lady Conway seized the occasion of asking her nephew hi;, 
tutor's name. 

Louis, who had fancied she must necessarily understand all 
his kindred, wiis glad to guard against shocks to Jem’s sensitive 
pride, and eagerly explained the disproportion between his birth 
and fortune, and his gallant efforts to relieve his grandmother 
from her burthens. Ho was pleased to find that he had touched 
all his auditors, and to hear kind-hearted Mrs. Mansell repeat 
her special invitation to Mr. Frost Dynevor with double cor- 
diality. 

* If you must play practical jokes,* said James, as they watched 
the carriage drive off, * 1 wish you y^ould choose better moments 
for them.* 

* I thought you would bo more in character as a merman 
brave,* said Louis. i 

* I wonder what character you thought you appeared in !* 

* I never meant you to discover it while they were here, nor 
would you, if you were not so careful of your complexion. 
Come, throw it at my head now, as you would have done 
naturally, and we shall have fair weather again 1 ’ 

‘ I am only concerned at the impression yon have made.* 

‘ Too late now, is it ? You don’t mean to be bad company 
for the rest of the day. It is too bad, after such a presence as 
has been here. She is a poem in herself. It is like a vision to 
see her move in that calm, gliding way. Such eyes, so deep, so 
tranquil, revealing the sphere apart where she dwells! An 
ideal i How can you be ravage atler sitting in the same room, 
and hearing that sweet, low voice V r 

Meantime the young lady sat back in the carriage, dreamily 
hearing, and sometimes answering, the conver^tion of her two 
elders, as they returned through pretty forest-drives into the 
pai*k of Beauohastel, and up to the handsome, well-kept house ; 
where, after a few words ffom Mrs. Mansdl, she ascended the 
stairs. 

* Isabd I* Cried a bright voice, and a girl of fourteen came 
skaiting along the polished oak corridor. ‘Come and have 
some tea in the school-room, and tell us your adventures !’ And 
BO saying, she dragged the dignified Isabel into an old-fashipned 
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sitting-room, where a little pale child, two years younger, sprang 
up, and, with a cry of joy, clung round the eld<^ 8§ter. 

* My white bind-wced,’ said Isabel, fondly caressing her, ^ hare 
you been out on the pony)’ 

‘Oh I yes; we wanted only you. Sit down there.* And. 
as Isabel obeyed, the little Louisa placed herself on her lap, 
with one arm round her neck, and looked with proud glee 
the kind, sensible-faced govenless who was pouring out 
^e tea. 

‘ The reconnoitring party 1* eagerly cried Virginia. * Did 
you find the cousin)’ 

‘ Yes, we did.’ 

‘ Ohl Then what is^ he like)* 

‘ You will see when he comes on Monday.* 

‘ Coming — oh ! And is ho so very handsome V 
‘ T can SCO how pretty a woman your Aunt Louisa must have 
been.* 

‘Nows r lauglied Virginia; ‘when mamma is always preach- 
ing to mo to be like, her 1* 

‘ Is he goodnatured )* ask^d Louisa. 

‘ I had not full means of judging,* said Isabel, more thought- 
fully than seemed justified by the childisji .question. ‘His 
cousin is coming, too,* she added; ‘Mr. Fro9t Dyneror,’ 

‘ Another cousin !’ exclaimed Virginia. 

‘ No ; a relation of Lord OrmersTield — a porsdn to be much 
respected. Ho is heir to a lost estate, and of a very grand old 
family. Lord Fitzjocclyn says that he is exerling himself to 
the very utmost for his grandmother and orphan sister ; dftiying 
himself everything. He is to bo a clergyman. There was a 
book of divinity open on the table.* 

‘Ho must be -very good!* said Louisa, in a low, impressed 
voice, and fondling her sister’s hand. ‘Will he be as good as 
SSir Boland V 

‘Ohl 1 am glad ho is coming!’ cried Virginia. ‘We have 
BO wished to see somebody very good 1* 

A bell rang — a signal that Lady Conway would be in her 
room, where she liked her two girls to come to her while 
was dressing. Louisa reluctantly detached herself from her 
sister, and Virgmia lingered to say, ‘Dress quickly, please^ 
plecue, Isabel 1 know there is a new bit of Sir Bolwd donel 
Uh ! I hope Mr. D 3 mevor is like him 1* 

‘ Not mite,* said Isabel, smiling as they ran away. ‘ Poor 
eliildren, I am afraid they will be disappointed; but long may 
tleit* craving be to see ‘ somebody very good T*. 

* I am vexy glad they should meet any one answerbg the 
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description/ said tlie governess. * I don’t ^ther that you are 
much delighted with the object of the expedition.’ 

*A pretty boy — very pretty. It quite explains all I Lave 
ever heard of his mother.’ 

. * As you told the children.* 

* More than I told the children. Their aunt never by de- 
scription seemed to me my ideal, as you know. I would rather 
have seen a likeness to Lord Ormersfield, wlio — though I don’*;- 
like him — has sonietliing striking in the curt, dry, melancholy 
dignity of his manner.* 

* And how Ikis Lord Fitzjocelyn displeased you?’ 

‘ Perhaps there is no harm in him — he may not have cha- 
racter enough for that ; but talk, attitudes, everything betrays 
that ho is used to bo worshipped — stakes it as a matter of course, 
and believes nothing so interesting as himself.’ 

‘ Don’t you think you may have gone with your mind made 
up?’ 

^ If you mean that T thought myself uncalled for, and hcarr 
tily detested the expedition, you are right ; but I saw what I 
did not expect* 

* Was it vciy bad T 

* A very idle practical joke, such as I dislike particularly. 
A quantity of wet sea-weed wound round Mr. Dynevor’s hat.* 

Miss King laughed. ‘ Really, my dear, I don’t think you 
know what yoting men like from each other.* 

‘ Mr. Dynevor did not like it,* said Isabel, ‘ though he tried 
to pass it off lightly as the spirits of recovery. Those spirits — 
I am<^nfraid he has too much to suffer from them. There is 
something so ungenerous in pmctical wit, especially from a 
prosperous man to one unprosperous 1* 

* Well, Isabel, I won’t contradict, but I should imagine that 
such things often showed people to be on the best of terms.’ 

Isabel shook her licad, and left the room, to Iiave her dark 
Iiair braided, with little lioed from herself, as she sat dreamily 
over a book. Before the last bracelet was clasped, slie was 
claimed by her two little sisters, who gave her no peace till her 
desk was opened, and a manuscript drawn forth, that they might 
hear the two new pages of her morning’s work. It was a Fouqui- 
like tale, relieving and giving expression to the yearnings for ho- 
liness and loftiness that had grown up within Isabel Conway in 
the cramped round of her existence. The stdiy went back to 
the troulmdour days of Provence, where a knight, the heir of a 
line of shattered fortunes, was betrothed to the heiress of the 
oppressors, that thus all wrongs might be redressed. They had 
teirat to lov^ when Sir Bolwd discovered that the lauds in 
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dispute had been won by sacrilege. He met Adeline at a chapel 
in a little valley, to toll the whole. They agree<| to saciifice 
themselves, that restitution should bo made; the knight to go 
as a crusader to the Holy Land ; the lady, after waiting awhile 
to tend her aged father, to enter a convent, and restore her 
dower to the church. Twice had Isabel written that parting, 
pouring out her heart in the high-soulcd tender devotion of 
Roland and his Adeline ; and both feeling and description were 
o^utiful and poetical, though unequal. Louisa used to cry 
whenever she heard it, yet only wished to hear it again and 
again ; and when Virginia insisted on reading it to Miss King, 
tears had actually been surprised in the governess’s eyes. Yet 
she liked still better Adeliuo’s meek and patient temper, where 
breathed the feeling Isabel herself would fain cherish — the deep, 
earnest, spiritual life and high consecrated purpose that were 
with the Provencal maiden through all her enforced round of 
gay festivals, light minstrelsy, tourneys, and Courts of Love. 
Thus far had tlio story gone. Isabel had been writing a wild, 
mysterious ballad, reverting to that higher love and the true 
spirit of self sacrifice, which ^yas to thrill strangely on the ears 
of the thoughtless at a contention for the Golden Violet, and 
which she had adapted to a favourite air, to the extreme delight 
of the two girls. To them the Chapel in th% valley^ Roland and 
his Adeline, w’ere very nearly real, and were the hidden joy of 
their hearts, — all the more because their existence was a pre- 
cious secret between tho three sisters and Miss King, who 
viewed it as such an influence on the young <9ncs, that, with 
more meaning than she could have explained, she called it their 
’J'416maque. The following-up of tho teaching of Isabel and 
bliss King might lead to results as little suspected by Lady 
Conway as F^Q61on’8 philosophy was by Louis Xiy. 

Lady Conway was several years older than her beautiful 
sister, a^d had married much later. Perhaps she had aimed 
too high, Sind bad met with disappointments unavowed ; for she 
had finally contented l^crself with becoming the second wife of 
Sir Walter Conway, and was now his 'serene, good-natured, 
prosperous widow. Disliking his estate and neighbourhood, an& 
thinklDg the daughters want^ London society and London mas- 
ters^ she dint up the house until her son should be of age, and 
iqpent the season in Lowndes-square, the autumn either abroad^ 
in vidti^ or at watering-places. 

Beanchastel was an annual resort of the family. Isabel waa 
more slenderly portioned than her half-sisters; and she was one 
the nearest surviving relations of her mothers cousin, Mr. 
Mansdlf whose, lai^e coi^ortable house waii always hospitable ; 
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and whose wife, a great dealer in goodnatured ocmfidential got- 
sip, used to dlirow out hints to her great friend Lady Conway, 
that much depended on Isabers marriage — ^that Mr. Mansell 
had been annoyed at connexions formed by others of his rela« 
lions — but though he had decided on nothings the dear giiTs 
ciioice might make a great differenca 

Nothing could be more ])assive than Miss Conway. She could 
not remember her mother, but her childhood had been passed, 
under an admirable governess ; and thougli her own Miss Long- 
man had left her, Miss King, the successor, was a person worthy 
of her chief coAfideuce. At two-and-twenty, the sdiool-rooin 
was still the homo of her ttiTections, and her ardent love was 
lavished on her little sisters and her brother Walter. 

Going out with Lady Conway was mere matter of duty and 
submission. She had not such high animal spirits os to find 
enjoyment in her gaieties, and her grave, pensive character only 
attained to walking through her part ; she had seen little but 
the more frivolous samples of society, scorned and disliked all 
that was worldly arid mauoBuvring, and hung back from levity and 
coquetry with utter distaste. Kemoved from hor natm*al home, 
where she would have found duties and seen various aspects of 
life, she had little to interest or occupy her in her unsettled 
wanderings ; and to "her the sap of life was in books, im dreams, 
in the love of her brother and sisters, and in discussions with 
Miss King ; hot favourite vision for the future, the going to live 
with Walter at Thornton Conway when he should bo of ago. 
But Walter wa& younger than Louisa, and it was a very distant 
prospect 

Her characteristic was a calm, serene indifference, in which 
her stepmother acquiesced, as lovers of peace do in whdt they 
cannot help ; and the more willingly, that her tranquil dignity 
and pensive grace exactly suited the style of her tall queenly 
figure, delicate features, dark soft languid eyes^ and dear olive 
complexion, just tinged with rosebud pink. 

What Louis said of her to his tutor qp the Monday night of 
their arrival was beyond the bounds of all reason ; and it was 
even more memorable that Jem was neither satirical nor dis- 
putatious, assented to all, and if he sighed, it was after his door 
was shut 

A felicitous day ensued, spent by James in shootings by Fitc- 
joedyn, in the drawing-room; whither Mra 1110113611 had re- 
quested Isabd’s presence, as a fhvour to herself The young 
lady ut at work, seldom raising her eyes, but. this was enough 
for him ; his intense admiration and pleasure in her presence so 
exhilaiutcd him, that ho lattled sway to the utmost Louisa 
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was at iixst the excuse. la no further douht of his.goo4-nature, 
she spent an hour in the morning in giving himfanagrams to 
guess ; and after she had repaired to the sehool-room, he went 
on inventing fresh ones, and transposing tlio ivory letters, ram* 
bling on in his usual style of pensive drollery. Happiness never 
set him off to advantage, and either there was more froth than 
ordinary, or it appeared unusually ridiculous to an audience who 
^did not detect the under-cnn*ent of reflection. His father would 
&ave been in despair, Mrs. Fonsonby or Mary would have inter- 
posed ; but the ladies of Bcauchastel laughed and encouraged 
him,— all but Isabel, who sat in the window, land thought of 
Adeline, ^ spighted and angered both,* by a Navarreso coxcomb, 
with sleeves down to his heels, and shoes turned up to liis knees. 
She gave herself great credit for having already created him a 
Viscount. 

Id the afternoon, Louis drove out lionizing with his aunt ; 
but though the ponies 8to|^ed of themselves at all the notable 
views ; sea^ hill, and river were lost on him. Lady Conway 
could have drawn out a far less accessible person, and her out- 
pouring of his own sentimehts made him regard her as i^erfect. 

She consulted him about her winter's resort. Louisa re- 
quired peculiar care, and she had thought of ttying minoral 
baths — what was thought of Northwold ? fl^hat kind of houses 
were there 1 Tlie Northwold faculty themselves might have 
taken a lesson from Fitzjocclyn’s eloquent analysis of the che- 
mical properties of the waters, and all old Mr. I'ro.sts spirit 
would seem to have descended on him wlicn he^ilated cm the 
House Beautiful. Lodgers for Miss FaithfuU ! wliat jubilee they 
would cause! And such lodgers! No wonder he was in 
ecstasy*. All the evening the sound of his low, deliberate voice 
was unceasing, and his calm announcements to Jills two little 
cousins were each one more startling than the last; while 
Jamies, to whom it was likewise all sunshine, was full of viva- 
city, and a shrewd piquancy of manner that gave zest to all he 
said, and wondeifully enlivened the often rather dull circle at 
BeauchasteL 

Morning came ; and when the ladies descended to breakfast, it 
was found that Lord Fitzjocelyn had gone out with the sportsmen. 
The children lamented, and their ciders pronounced a young gen- 
tleman’s passion for shooting- to bo quite incalculable. When, late 
in the day, the party returned, it was reported that he did not 
appear to care much for the sport ; but had walked bcside.Mr. 
hb^ell’s shooting-pony, and had finally gone with him tp see 
his model farm. This was a sure rosuX to the old eqmre’e heart, 
and no one was more delighted with the guest. For Aunt 

L 
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Caibarinc b Louis was always attracted old age, and liia 

attentive mariners had won Mr. Mansell's heart, even l^fore hki 
inquiries about his hobby had completed the charm. To ex- 
pound and to listen to histories of agricultural experiments that 
really answered, was highly satisfactory to bo^ and all the 
evening they were eager over the great account-book which was 
the pride of the squire’s heart; while Virginia and Louisa 
grumbled or looked imploring, and Isabel marvelled at there, 
being any interest for any one in old Mr. Mansell’s conver- 
sation. 

^ What is the meaning of thisP asked James^ as they went 
up stairs. 

Louis riirugged like a Frenchman, looked debannaire, and said 
‘ Oood-night’ 

Again he came down ; prepared for shooting, though both 
][)ide and lame; but ho quietly put aside all expostulations, 
walking on until, about fifty yar^ from the house, a pebble, 
turning under the injured foot, caused such severe pain that he 
could but just stagger to a tree and sit down. 

There was much battling before Mr. Mansell would consent 
to leave him, or he to allow James to help him back to the 
house, before going.pn to overtake the party. 

Very irate was Jem, at folly that seemed to have undone the 
benefits of the lost month, and at changeableness that was a 
desertion of the queen to wliom all homage was due. He was 
astonished that Louis turned into the study, a room litt-lo inha- 
bited in general, and sedd, ‘Make haste— you will catch the 
others ; don’t fall iti with the ladies.’ 

^ 1 mean to send your aunt to you.’ 

* Pray don’t. Can’t you suppose that peace is grateful after 
having counted every mortal hour last night P , 

* Was that the reason you were going to walk ten miles with- 
out a leg to stand upon 1 Fitzjocelyn i is this systematic P 

* What is P said Louis, wearily. 

* Tour treatment of — ^your aunt.* „ 

^ On what system should aunts be treated F 

<Of all moments to choose for caprice I Exactly when I 
thought even you were fixed f 

* Aw* iroppo,* sighed Louis. 

*Har cried Jem, ^you have not gone and predpitated 
matters I I thought you could never amaee me again; but 
even you might have felt she was a being to merit Mher more 
lime and respect I’ 

* JPeefs I am not devoid of the oigsn of veneration.’ 

Hkaiesk tone was a farther and with uplifted 
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chin, hair rufiSed like ihe crest of a Shetland pe^, hashing eyes, 
and distinct enunciation, James exclaimed, ^ ion will excuse 
me for not understanding you. You come here ; you devote 
yourself to your aunt and cousins^you seem strongly attracted ; 
then, all on a sudden, you rush out shooting — an exercise for 
which you don't care, and when you can't walk : you show the 
most pointed neglect. And after being dono-up yestei'day, you 
. repeat the experiment to-day, as if for the mere object of laming 
yourself for life. I could understand pique or temper, but you 
have not the — * 

* Tlie sense,* said Louis ; * no, nor anything to^bo piqued at.* 

* If there be a motive,' said James, * 1 liavo a right to demand 
not to be trifled with any longer.* 

* 1 wish you could bo content to shoot your birds, and leave 
mo in, peace ; you will only have your fun spoilt, like mine, and 
go into a fury. The fact is, that my father writes in a state of 
perturbation. He says, 1 might have understood, from the 
tenor of his conduct, that he did not wish mo to be intimate 
with my aunt's family ! llg cannot know anything about them, 
for it is all one warning against fashion and frivolity. He docs 
not blame us — especially uot you.* 

‘ I wish ho did.* 

*But he desires that our intcrcoui’sc should be no more than 
propriety demands, and plunges into a discourse against flrst 
Liipressions, beauty, and the like.* 

* So iliat’s the counterblast.* 

'You ought to help me, Jem,* said Louis, dejectedly. 

' 1*11 help you with all my heart to combat your father's pro- 
judioo%’ 

'An hour's unrestrained intercourse with these people wbftld 
best destroy them,’ said Louis; 'but^ in the mean time — 1 
wonder what he means.' 

'jSe means that he is in terror for his darling scheme.’ 

' Mra Ponsonby was veiy righl^’ sighed Louis. 

'Ay !» A pretty condition you would be in, if she had not 
had too much principle to let you be a victim to submissiop. 
That's what you’ll come to, though ! You will never know the 
meaning of passion ; you will escape something by it, though 
yon will bo twisted round his lordship’s Anger, and many Ubi 
choksa I hope idie will have red hair 1’ 

'Negative and positive obedience stand on different grounds,* 
«a2d Louis, with such calmness as often ftettod Jamee^ rat saved 
their fHendsdiip. 'Beside^ till I had this letter, I bad no notion 
of any sodi thing.* 

<i|>raes*a indignation resulted in Aerca stammering ; while 

h t 
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Louis delibq*ato1y continued a vtvd voce self examination, witb 
hifl own quailit naivetS, betraying emotion only by the burning 
colour of cheek and brow. 

^No; I had no such notion. I only felt that her presence 
had the gladdening, inspiriting, calming cifect of moonlight or 
starlight. I reverenced her as a dream of poetry walking the 
earth, lla ! now one hears the sound of it — that ts like it ! I 
did not think it was such a confirmed case. 1 should have gone 
on in peace but for this letter, and never thought about it 
at all.* 

‘ So much the better for you !* 

*My father is too just aud candid not to own his error, and 
be thankful.’ 

* And you expect her to bear with your alternations in the 
mean time 

* Towards her I have not alternated. When I have* made 
giggle with Clara tmder the influence of the starry sky, did you 
suppose mo giggling with Lyra or the Pleiades ? I should dread 
to see the statue descend ; it seemed irreverence even to gaze. 
The lofty serenity keeps me aloof. *I like to believe in a crea- 
ture too bright and good for human nature’s daily food. Our 
profane squinting through telescoi)es at the Lady Moon reveals 
nothing but worn-out volcanoes and dry oceans, black gulfs and 
scorched desolation ; but verily that may not be Lady Moon’s 
fault — only that of our base inventions. So I would be content 
to mark her — Isabel, I mean — queenly, moonlike name ! — walk 
in beauty and tranquillity unruffled, without distorting my 
vision by personal aims at bringing her down to my level. 
There— don’t laugh at me, Jem.’ 

* No, I am too sorry for you,’ 

*Wliy?’ he exclaimed, imijatlent of compassion; *do you 
think it desperate 

* I see your affection given to a most worthy object^ and 1 
know what your notions of submission will end in.’ 

‘Once for nil, Jem,’ said Fitzjocelyn, ‘do you know how you 
are using my father} No; I^bel Conway may be the happi- 
ness or the disappointment of my life— I cannot tell. I am 
sure my faijier is mistaken, and I believe he may bo convinced ; 
but I am bound not to fly in the face of his dkect command:’ 
and, till we can come to an understanding, I must do the best 
I oan,'aud trust to — * 

The last word was lost,4ta he turned to nurse Ms ankle, and 
presently to entreat James to join the sportsmen ; but Jom was 
in a mo^ to do nothing pleasing to himself nor to any one else. 
A saorifioe is usually imtating to the spectaton^ who remon- 
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stmte ntLer than listen to self-reproach ; and Lora had been 
guilty, of three great offences — being in the rights ^making him- 
s:elf ridiculous, and submitting tamely — besides tlie high-treason 
to IsabeVs beauty. It was well iliat the Earl was s^e out of 
(he way of the son of the Pendragons I 

Fitzjocclyn was in pain and discomfort enough to make James 
unwilling to leave him ; though his goodwill did not prevent 

* him from keeping up such a stream of carpings and sinister 
auguries, that it was almost the climax of good-temper that 
enabled Louis to lie still, trying to read a great quarto Park's 
Travda^ and abstaining from any reply that ^uld aggravate 
matters. As the one would not go to luncheon, the other would 
not ; and after watching the sound of the ladies’ sotting out for 
their drive, Louis said that he would go and lie on the turf ; 
but at that moment the door was thrown open, and in ran Vir- 
ginia. Explanations were quickly exchanged — liow she had 
come to find Vertot’s Malta for Isabel, and how he had been 
sent in by hurting his foot. 

‘Were you going to stay in all dayV said Virginia. ‘Oh, 
come with ua 1 ^ Wo have tlie pony-carriage ; and we are going 
to a dear old ruin, walking and driving by turns. Do, pray, 
come ; there’s plenty of room.’ 

• There could bo no objection to the school-room party, and it 
was no small relief to escape from James and hope ho was 
amused ; so Fitzjocelyn allowed himself to bo dragged off iu 
triumph, and James was acceding to his entreaty that ho would 
go in sefq^ch of the shooting'party, when, as they reached the 
hall-door, they beheld Miss Conway waiting on tlie steps. 

Thqre was no receding for her any more than for Louis, so 
she could only make a 'private resolution against the pony-car- 
riage, and dedicate herself to the unexceptionaj>lo company of 
little sister, governess and tutor; for James had resigned the 
shooting, and attached himself to the expedition. It was an 
excellent opportunity of smoothing his cousin’s way, and show- 
ing that all was not caprice that might so appear: so ho began • 
to tell of his most advantageous traits of character, and to 
explain away hh whimsical conduct, with great ardour and 
ingenuity. He thought he should be perfectly satisfied if be 
could win but one smile of approbation from that gravely beau- 
tiful mouth ; and it came at last, when be told of Fitgocelyn's 
devoted affection to Mrs. Frost and his unpeasing kindness to 
the old ladies of Dynevor Terrace. Thus gratified, he let him- 
self be led into abstract questions of principle, — a style of db- 
cussion frequent between Miss King and Imbel, but on whibli 
ti^ latter had never seen the light of a man’s mind thrown 
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except throwli books. The gentlemen wbom sbe had met were 
seldom either deep or earnest, except those too much beyond 
her roach ; and slie had avoided anything like confidence or 
intimacy: but Mr. Dynevor could enlighten and vivify her 
perplexed reflections, answer her inquiries, confirm her opinion 
of books, and enter into all that she ventured with diffidence to 
express. He was enchanted to find that no closer approach 
could dim the lustre of Louis* moon, and honoured her doubly 
for what she had made herself in frivolous society. He felt 
sure that his testimony would gain credit where Fitzjocclyn’s 
would be regarded *a.s love-blinded, and already beheld himself 
forcing full proof of her merits on the reluctant Earl, beholding 
Louis happy, and Isabel emancipated from constraint. 

A five miles* walk gave fulltime for such blissful discoveries; 
for Miss Conway was resolute against entering the pony-car- 
riage, and walked on, protesting against over being fatigued ; 
while Louis was obliged to occupy his seat in the carriage, with 
a constant change of companiona 

‘ I think, my dear,* said Miss King, when the younger girls 
had gone to their mother's toilette, ‘That you will have to for* 
give me.* 

* Meaning,' said Isabel, ‘that you are bitten too ! Ah I Miss 
King, you could not' withstand the smile with which he handed 
you in r 

‘ Could you withstand such an affcotionate account of your 
cruel, tyrannical practical joker 1* 

* Facts ore stubborn things. Do you know what Mr. Dynevor 

is doin^ at this moment 1 1 mot him in the gallery, huriying 
off to Ebbscrcek for some lotion for Lord Fitzjocelyn*s ankle. 
I begged him to let Mi's. Mansell send ; but no — ^no one but 
himself could find it, and Lis cousin could not bear strangers^ to 
disarrange his room. If anything were wanting, it would bo 
enough to see how simply and earnestly such a man has been 
brought to pamper — nay, to justify, almost to ador^ the whims 
and follies of this youth* c 

‘ If anything were wanting to what ? To your dislike.* 

‘ It would not be so active as dislike, unless — * Isabel spoke 
with drooping head, and Miss Eling did not ask her to fiiiiabi 
but said, ‘ He has not given you much cause for alarm.’ 

‘No ; he is at least a thorough gentleman. It may he con* 
oeit, or wrong self-consciousness, but from the moment the poor 
boy was spied In the diop, I had a perception thai'mamma and 
Mrs, Mansell marked him down. Personally he would he 
innocent ; but, through all liia chatter, 1 cannot shako bll the 
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fiuu 7 that I am ivatehed, or that decided indif is not 
needed to keep him at a distanoe.* 

* I wish you could have seen him without knowing him t 

^ In Tain j dear Miss King I I can’t bear handsome men. I 
see his frivolity and shallowness ; and for amiability, what do 
you think of keeping his co\isin all the morning from shooting 
for such a mere nothing, and then sending him off for a ten 
miles’ walk T 

^ For my part, I confess that I was struck with the good 
. sense and kindness he showed in our tite-d-tSte — 1 thought it 
justified Mr. Dynevor’s description.’ ^ 

* Yes, I have no doubt that there is some good in him. He 
might have done very well, if ho had not always been an idol.* 

Isabel was the more provoked with Lord Fitzjocelyn, when, 
by-and-by, he appeared in the drawing-room, and related tho 
result of his cousin’s mhsion. Jem, who wonld know better 
than himself where to find his property, had not chosen to 
believe his description of the spot where he had left the lotion; 
and, in the twilight, Louis had found his foot coiled about by 
the feelers and claws of a formidable monster — no other than 
a bottled scorpion, a recent present from Captain Hannaford. 
He did not say how emblematic the scorpion lotion was of that 
which Jem had been administering to his wounded spirit all tho 
moiming, but he put the story in so ludicrous alight that Isabel 
decided that Mr. Dynevor was ungenerously and ungratefully 
treated as a butt ; and she turned away in displeasure from the 
group whom the ^dtal was amusing, to offer her sympathy to 
the tutor, and renew tho morning’s conversation. 


CHAPTER XIIL 

FBOSTT, BUT KINDLY, 

Go eastward, go not westward, 

For a stranger whom we know not. 

Like a fire upon the heartbstone^ 

Is a neighbour*! homely daughtw; 

Like the moonlight or the stariigbt. 

Is the handsomest of strangers. 

Zeffend offfiawatha* 

"hh/HAT a laboured production had the letter been j How 
YY many copies had the statesman written 1 how late had he 
mA over it at ni^t 1 how much more oomnderation had be 
qisat on it than on papers involvii^ the success his li& I 
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A word to^ much or too little might precipitate the oata* 
Btroplio, uiid tho bare notion of his son’s marriage with a pupil 
of Lady Conway renewed and gave fresh poignancy to the 
past. 

At first his anxieties were past mention ; but he grew rest- 
less under them, and the instinct of going to Mrs. Ponsonby 
I)revailed. At least, she would know what had transpired from 
James, or from Fitzjocclyn to Mrs. Frost. 

She had heard of castatic letters from both the cousins, and 
Mary had been delighted to identify Miss Conway with the 
Isabel of whoiA one of her school friends spoke rapturously ; 
but the lust letter had been from James to his grandmother, 
declaring that Lord Ormci*sfield was destroying the happiness 
of the most dutiful of sons, who was obedient even to tame- 
ness, and so absurd that thc;ro was no bearing him. Ilis lord- 
ship must hear re.asoii, and learn that he was rejecting the most 
admirable creature in existence, her superiority of mind ex- 
ceeding oven her loveliness of person. He had better beware 
of tyranny ; it was possible to aJ)nso submission, and who 
could answer for the consequences of thwarting strong affec- 
tions 1 All tho ground Fitzjocelyn had gained in the last six 
weeks had been lojt ; and for tho future, James would not 
predict. 

* An Uncomfortable matter,’ said Airs, Ponsonby, chiefly for 
the sake of reading her daughter s feelings. ‘ If it were not in 
j)oor Louis's mind already, his father and James would plant it 
there by their contrary cUbrts.’ 

‘ Oh* 1 I hope it will come right,’ said Mary. * Louis is too 
good, and his father too kind, for it not to end well.,, Jind 
then, mamma, he will be able to pi'ove, what nobody will be- 
lieve — tliat ho is constant.’ 

* You think so, do you Y said her mother, smiling. 

Mary blushed, but answered, 'where lie really cared, he 
would be constant. His fancy might be taken, and he might 
rave, but ho would never really like what was not good, — If 
he does think about Miss Con\^'ay, we may trust she is wortliy 
of him. Oh 1 1 should like to see her 1’ 

Mary’s eyes lighted up with an enthusiasm that used to be a 
stranger to them. It was not the over-acted indifference nor^ 
the tender generosity of disappointment : it seemed more to 
partake of the fond, unselfish, elder-sisterly affection that she 
had always shown towards Louis^ and it set her mother (Juite 
at ease. 

Seeing Lord Ormersfield riding into the terrace, Mary set out 
for a wdk, that he might have his tSie-it-ike Uteeily with 
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mother. On coming home, she met him on the st|irB ; and ho 
spoke with a sad softness and tone of pardon that alarmed her 
so much, that she hastened to ask her mother whether Louis 
had really avowed an attachment. 

‘Oh no,’ said Mrs. Pdnaonby ; ‘he has written a very rigiit- 
minded letter, on the whole, poor boy 1 though he is sure the 
Jonways have only to be known to be appreciated. Rather 
too true ! It is in his Miss Fanny hand, stiff and dispirited ; 
and his father has worked liimself into such a state of unear 
siness, that 1 think it will end in his going to Ebbscrcck at 
once.’ 

‘O mamma, you won’t let him go and torment Louis T 
‘Why, Mary, have you been learning of James? Perhaps 
he would torment him more from a distance ; and besides, I 
doubt what sort of counsellor James is likely to moke in his 
present mood.’ 

‘ I never could see that James made any dilferenco to Louis,’ 
said Mary. ‘ I know people think ho does, because Louis gives 
up wishes and plans to hiij ; but he is not led in opinions or 
principles, as far as 1 can sec.’ ^ 

‘ Not unless his own wishes went the same way.’ 

‘ At least, Lord Ormersfield will see Conway 1* 

* I am afraid that will do no good. It will not bp for the 
first time. Lady Conway has been his dread from the time of 
Ills own marriage ; and if she should come to Northwold, he 
will be in despair. 1 do think he must be right ; she must be 
making a dead set at Louis.’ ^ 

‘ Not Miss Conway,’ said Mary. ‘ I know she must bh good, 
or he jrould not eud\ire her for a moment’ 

‘ Mary, you do not know the power^of beauty,’ 

‘ I have heard of it,’ said Maty ; ‘ I havo Be*en how Dofia 
Guadalupe was followed. But those people were not like 
Louis. No, mamma; I think James might be taken in, I 
don’t think Louis could be — ^unless he had a very grand dream 
of his own before hw eyes ; and then it would be his own 
dream, not the lady that he saw ; and by-and-by he would find 
it out, and be so vexed 1’ 

‘ And, I trust before he had committed himself I’ 

« Mamma, I won’t have you think Miss Conway anything 
but up to his dreams 1 1 know she is. Only think what Jane 
Dmmmond says of her 1’ 

When the idea of going to see how matters stood had once 
occorred to the Earl; he could not stay at home : the ankle and 
the affections preyed on him by turns, and he wrote to Kv 
M^ea Oa^tead to fix an earlier day for the promised visi^ as 
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well as to ^ son, to announce his speedy arrival. Then he 
forgot the tardiness of cross-country posts, and outran his 
letter, so that he found ^o one ta meet him at Bickleypool ; and 
on driving up to the gate at Ebbscreek, found all looking de- 
serted. After ipuch knocking, Priscilla appeared, round-eyed 
and gasjung, and verified his worst fears with * Gone to J3o- 
chattle.* .However, she explained that only one gentleman was 
gone to dine there ; the other was. rowing him round the 
])oint, with giundfathcr ; — they would soon be back — ^indeed 
they ought, for the tide was so low, they would have to land 
down by the shingle Ijar. 

She pointed out where the boat must come in ; and thither 
the Earl directed his steps, feeling as if he were going to place 
himself under a nutmeg-grater, as he tliought how James Frost 
would receive the implied distrust of his guardianship. 

The sunset gleam was fading on the sleepy waves that made 
but a feint of breaking, along the shining expanse of moist un- 
covered sand, when two figures were seen progressing from the 
projecting rocks, casting long shadows before them. Lord Or- 
mersfield began to prepare a mollifying address — ^but, behold ! 
Was it the eiTect of *light so much to lengthen Jem's form ? 
nay, was it making him walk with a stick ? A sudden, un- 
looked-for hope seized the EarL The next minute he had been 
recognised ; and in the grasping hands and meeting eyes, all 
was forgotten, si^ve the true, and affection of father and son. 

‘ I did not expect this pleasure. They told me you were 
dining out* * 

* Ofily rowing Jem to the landing-place. I told him to make 
my excuses. It is a dinner to half the neighbourhood, and my 
foot is always troublesome if I do not lay it up in the even- 
ing/ 

* I am glad you are prudent/ said his father, dismissing his 
fears in his gratification, and proceeding to lay his coming to 
the score qf the foot. 

Fitzjooelyn did not wish to see through the plea — he was 
much too happy in his father’s unusual warmth and tenderness^ 
and in the delights of hospitality. Mrs. Hannaford was gone 
out^ and eatables were scarce ; but a tea-dinner was prepared 
merrily between Friscillsi the Qaptain, and Louii^ who gloried 
in displaying his school-fagging accomplishments with toast^ 
eggs, and racers— hobbled l^tween parlour and kitchen, help- 
ing Priscilla, joking with the Captain, and waiting on hu 
fath^ so eagerly and joyously as to awaken a sense of adven- 
ture and ei\)Qyment in the Earl himselC No meal, with 
Fiumptou behind his bliair, had ever eqtialled Fitzjoccl^'n’s 
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eookeiy or attendance; and Louis's reminise<|LoeB of the 

E enalties he had suffered fi-om his seniors ior burnt toast, awoke 
ke recollections of schoolboy days, hitherto in utter oblivion, 
and instead of the intended delicate conversation, father and 
son found themselves laughing over a ‘ tirocinium or review 6i 
schools.' 

Still, the subject must be entered on ; and when Lord Or- 
mersficld had mentioned the engagement to go to Oakstead, he 
added, ^ All is well, since I have found you here. Let mo tell 
. you that I never felt more grateful nor more relieved than by 
this instance of regard for my wishes.' ‘ 

Though knowing the fitful nature of Louis's colour, ho ^ould 
have been better satisfied not to have called up such an inten- 
sity of red, and to have had some other answer than, ' 1 wish 
you saw more of them.' 

‘ I see them every year in London.’ 

' London gives so little scope for real acquaintance,' ventured 
Louis again, with downcast eyes. 

* You forget that Lady (JJonway is my sistor>in-1aw.' Louis 
would liave spoken, but nis father added, * Before you wore 
bom, I had full experience of her. You*must take it on trust 
that her soft, prepossessing manners belong^to her as a woman 
of the world who cannot see you without designs on you.' * 
* Of course,' said Louis, ^ 1 yield to your expressed wishes ; 
but my aunt has been veiy kind to me : and,' he added, after 
tiying to mould the words to their gentlest form, /you could 
not see my cousins without being convinced that it is the 
utmost injustice — * * 

* I not censure them,' said his fatheV, as he hesitated be- 
tween indignation and respect ; * I only tell you, Louis, that 
nothing codd grieve me more than to see your h&ppinessin the 
keeping of a pupil of Lady Conway.’ 

He met a look full of consternation, and of struggles be- 
tween filial deference and the sense of injustice. All Louis 
allowed himself to saji^was, however, * Surely, when I am her 
own nephew I when our poverty is a flagrant fact — she may be 
acquitt^ of anything but caring for me for — ^for my mother's 
sake.** r . , . 

There was a silence that alarmed Louis, who had never 
before named liis mother to the Earl. At last. Lord Ormers- 
field spoke clearly and sternly^ in obavaoteristio succinct sen- 
tences, but taking breath between ea(:h. / You shaU have no 
reason to think me prgudioed. I will tbll you facts. , There 
was a match whhdi she desired for such causes as lead her to 
seel^you. Tlio pibverty was giH^ter, aud she knew it Ou one 
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Bide there stron" aRcction ; on that which she influenced 
ihore was — none wliatevor. If there were scraples, she smo- 
thered them. She worked on a young innocent mind to act 
out her deceit, and without a misgiving on — on his part that 
Ilia feelings were not returned, the mairiage took place.* 

*It could not have been all her own fault,’ cried Louis. ‘ It 
roust have been a willing instrument — much to blame — * 

His £ither cut him short with sudden severity, such as 
startled him. ‘ Never say so, Louis. She was a mere child, 
educated for that sole purpose; her most sweet and docile 
nature wasted^and perverted.* 

*And you know this of your own knowledge!’ said Fitz- 
jocelyn, still striving to And some loophole to escape from such 
testimony. 

The Earl paused, as if to collect himself, then repeated the 
words, slowly and decidedly, ^Of my own knowledge. I could 
not have spoken thus otherwise.’ 

* May I ask how it ended!’ 

‘ As those who marry for beauty alono have a right to ex- 
pect. There was neither confidence nor sympathy. She died 
early. I — wc — iho^e who loved her as their own life — were 
thankful.’ 

Louis perceived the strong effort aud groat distress witli 
which these words were uttered, and ventured no answer, 
glancing hastily through all his connexions to guess whose 
history could thus deeply affect his father ; but ho was entirely 
at a loss; and Lord Onncrsfleld, recovering himself, added, 
‘Say no more of this ; but, believe me, it was to spare you from 
her manoiuvres that I kc]^ you apart from that family.’ 

‘ The Northwold baths have been recommended for Louisa,’ 
said Fitqocelyn. ‘ Before we knew of your objections, wo 
mentioned Miss Faithfull’s lodgings.’ 

What the Earl was about to utter, ho suppressed. 

‘ Tou cannot look at those girls and name maiiGCuvriug !* 
ciiod Louia 

‘ Poor things.* 

After a silence. Lord Ormersfield added, with more anxiety 
than pnidenco, ‘ Set my mind at rest, Louis. There can have 
been no harm done yet, in so short a time.’ 

* I — don’t — ^know — ^ said Louis, slowly. * I have seldom 
ppoken to her, to be sure. She actually makes me shy I I 
never saw anything half so lovely. I cannot help her reigning 
over my thoughts. I shall never believe a word against her, 
tliough I cannot dispute what you say of my aunt. She is cif 
another mould* I wish you could let me hope that— 
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A gesture of Oespair from his father cut liim 

* I will do wliatever you please/ he concluded. 

* ‘You will find that time conquers the fancy/ said the Earl, 
quickly. * I am relieved to find that you have at least not com- 
mitted yourself : it would be no compliment to Mary Ponsonby/ 

Louis’s lip curled somewhat ; but he said no more, and made 


BO objections to the arrangements which his father proceeded to 
detail. Doubtful of the accommodations of Kbbscrcek, Lord 


Ormersfield had prudently retained his fiy ; and though Louis^ 
intending to sleep on the door, protested that there was plenty 
of room, he chose to return to the inn at BiCkloypool, Ife 
would call for Louis to-morrow, to take him for a formal call at 


Beauchastel ; and the day after they would go together to 
Oakstcad, leaving James to return home, about ten days sooner 
than had been previously concerted. 

Lord Ormersfield had not been gone ten minutes, before 
Jpnos’s quick bounding tread was heard far along the dry 
woodland paths. He vaulted over the gate, and entered by the 
open window, exclaiming, as he did so, < Hurrah 1 The deed is 
done ; the letter is off to engage the House Beautiful.’ 

* Doom is doom t were the first wofds that occurred to 
Louis. * The lion and the prince.’ 

‘What’s that r 


‘ There was once a king/ began Louis, ns if the tale were the 
newest in the world, ‘whose son was predestined to be killed 
by a lion. After much consideration, his Majesty enclo^d his 
royal highnesa in a tower, warranted wild-bcast*j)roof, and for- 
bade the chase to be mentioned in his hearing. The rcsifit waif, 
that the locked-up prince died of lock-jaw in consequence ot 
tearing his hand wuth a nail in the picture of the lion.’ 

‘ I shall send that apologue straight to Ormersfield.’ 

‘You may spare that trouble. My father has been with mo 
all the fjsvening.’ 

‘Ohl his double-ganger visits you. That accounts for your 
freaks.’ 9 

‘ Double-gangers seldom come in yellow-bodied flies.’ 

‘ His lor^hip in jyroprid persond. You don’t mean it’ 

‘He is rieeping at the ‘ George’ at Bickleypool. There is a 
letter coming to-monw by the post, to say he is coming to-day, 
with every imaginable civility to you ; but I am to go to the 
xose-qoloured pastor’s with him on Wednesday.* 

‘ So there’s an end of our peace and comfort V 

‘ 1 am afraid we have sadly discomposed his peace.’ 

^Did you discover whether hk wramings have the aligbteal 
f#U{|idattoii V 
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^ He told \sie a history that somewhat accounts for his dis* 
trust of my aunt. 1 think there must be another side to it, 
and nothing can be more unjust than to condemn all the 
family ; but it affected him so exceedingly that I do not wonder 
fit his doing so. He gave no names, but I am sure it touched 
him very nearly. Can you tell who it could have been T And 
ho narrated enough to make James exclaim — ‘ It ought to touch 
him nearly. He was talking of himself* 

* Impossible !— my mother !’ cried Louis, leaping up, 

‘ Yes — his own version of his married life,* 

‘ How do yoA knowl You cannot remember it,’ said Louis, 
though too well convinced, as he recollected the suppressed 
anguish, and the horror with which all blame of the young wife 
had been silenced. 

* I have Itcaid of it again and again. It was on unhappy, 
Unassorted marriago : she was .gay, ho was cold.* 

' My Aunt Catharine sa 3 's so V 

*Ab far as she can blame anything. Your moLlicr was a 
sweet blossom in a cold wind. She loved and pitied her with 
all her heart Your aunt was talking, this very evening, of 
your father having caVried her sister to Omcrsfiold, away from 
all her family ; and one reason of her desire to go to Koithwold 
is to see those wIjo woro with her at last* 

Louis was confounded. * Yes I I see,* ho said. * How obtuse 
not to read it in his own manner I How much it exi>lains 1’ 
and he silently rested his brow on his hands. 

‘ Depend upbn it, there arc two sides to the stoiy. I would 
not bf^a pretty, petted, admired girl in his keeping.* 

* Do you tliiuk it mends matters with me to fasten blame on 
ettber)* said Louis, sadly. ^No; I was realizing the perception 
of such a thread of misciy w'oven into his life,. and thinking 
how littlo I have felt for him.* 

* Endowing him wiUi your own feelings, and then feeling for 
him!* 

* Ko. I cannot estimate liis feeling. ^He is of harder, firmet 
stuff than I ; and for that vciy reason, 1 BU8j)ect, suffering is a 
more terrific thing. 1 heard the doctors say, when I bore pain 
badly, that it would probably do the less future harm : a bad 
moral, but I believe it is true of the mental as of the physical 
constitution.* Answering something between a look and a shrug 
of James, he mused on, aloud — *I imderstand better what the 
wreck of affection must have been.* 

* For my poiV said James, do not believe in the affection 
that can tyrannuBe over and blight a woman.* 

* Kay, James I I cannot doubt* My very name — ^my having 
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been called by it, are the more striking in one to of utage 
and precedent Things that passed between him and MrSi 
Ponsonby, while I was ill — ^muoh that I little regarded and 
ill requited — show what force of love and grief there must have 
been. The cold, grave manner, is the brokeb, inaccessible edge 
of the cliff rent asunder.' 

* If romance softens the rough edge, you are welcome to it I 
I may as well go to bed !* 

*Not romance — the sad reality of my poor father's history. 
I trust 1 shall never treat his wishes so lightly — 

Impatient of one-sided sympathy, James exclaimed, 'As if 
you did not give way to him like a dave 1’ 

^ Yes, like a slave,’ said Louis, gravely. * I wisli to give 
way like a son who would tiy to comfort him for what he has 
undergone.’ 

* Now, I should have thought your feeling would have been 
fur your motlicr V 

' Ii‘ my mother could speak to me,’ said Louis, with trem- 
bling lips, ' she would surely bid me to try my utmost, as far 
as in me lies, to bring peime and happiness to my father. 1 
cannot tell where the errors may have behn, and I will never 
ask. If sbo was as like to me as they say, I could understand 
some of tliem ! At least, I know that I afii doubly bound to 
give as little vexation to him as j^ossiblo; and I trust tliat- you 
will not make it hai*der to me. You lost your father sc early, 
that you can hardly estimate — * 

* The trial V said James, willing to give what had passed the 
air of a joke. 

* Exactly so — Good night’ 

CHAPTER XIV. 

K£W IXHABITAXTS. 

Someiiine| a troop of damsels alad— 

Sometimra a curly shepherd lad. 

Or long-haired page in crimson olad, 
by to towered Camelot ; 

And sometimei, through the mirror blue, 

The kuwhts oome riding two and two. 

She hath no loyal knight and true — 

The Lady of Shatott— T knntbov. 

'Oakstead, Oct 14th, 1.S47. 

M y dsab Auirr, — ^I find that Fit^ocelyn is writing to you ; 

but I think you will wish for a fuller account of him 
Jian can be obtained from bis own letters. Indeed, I should 
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be mucli obl^ed if you would kindly exercise your influ^ce.to 
persuade him that he is not in a condition to be imprudent witli 
impunity. Sir Miles Oakstead was absolutely shocked to see 
the alteration in his appearance, as well as in his spirits ; and 
although both our kind host and hostess are most solicitous on 
his account, it happens unfortunately that they are at this 
Juncture quite. alone, so that he is without companions of his 
own age. I must not, however, alarm you. The fact is, that 
circumstances have occurred which, though he has acted in the 
most exemplary manner, have harassed and distressed him a 
good deal ; and his health suffers from the difficulty of taking 
sufficient exercise. James will triumph when he hears that I 
regret Laving shortened his stay by the sea-side ; for neither 
the place nor the weather seems to agree with him: he has had 
a recurrence of wakeful nights, and is very languid. Poor boy ! 
yesterday he wandered out alone in the rain, lost his way, and 
came home so fatigued that he slept for three hours on the sofa ; 
but to day he seems better — has more colour, and has been less 
silent. We go to Leffingham Castle from Monday till Thui*s- 
day, when I shall take him to London for Hastings to decide 
whether it be fit for him to return to Christchurch after the 
vacation, according to his own most anxious wish* With my 
love to Mary Ponsouby and her daughter, and best remem- 
brances to James, 

‘ Your aflcctionatc nephew, 

< OoMEliSFlELD.’ 

* The same envelope contained another letter of many sheets, 
beginning in a scrawl : — 

* Scone — Pose-coloured PastorVITest., Tables, chairs, books, 
papers, despatch-boxes. The two ex-ministers writing and con- 
sulting. Viscount F. looking on like a colt running beside its 
])arent at plough, thinking that harness leaves deep marks,, and 
that ho does not like the furrow. 

* October 13th, 1847. — That correct ^te must be a sign that 
he is getting into harness. 

* Well, dear Aunt Kitty, to make a transition from the third 
to tho first ^person, like Mrs. Non*is, you have in this short 
scene an epitome of the last fortnight. Lady Oakstead is an 
honourable matron, whom I pity for having me in her way; a 
man unable to be got rid of by the lawful exercises of shooting 
and riding, and with a father always consulting her about him, 
and watching every look and movement^ till the blood comes 
throbbing to my temples by the mere attraction of his eyes. 
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To be watched into a senae mpatience and in^titude^ ia a 
trial of life for which one is not prepared. My &ther and Sir 
Miles aro very busy; I hang here an anomaly, sitting with 
them as being less in their way t^n in Lady Oakstead’s, and 
wondering what I shall be twenty years hence. 1 am sick of 
tlie only course of life that will content my father, and I can 
see no sunshine likely to brighten it. But, at least, no one's 
happiness is at stake but my own. Here is a kiud, cordial 
letter from Lady Conway, pressing me to join her at Scar- 
borough, make expeditions, &c. My father is in such a state 
about me, that I believe I could get his consent to anything ; 
but I suppose it would not be fair, and I have said nothing to 
him as yet. On Monday we go to LeflSngham, which, I hear, 
is formality itself* After that, more state visits, unless I can 
escape to Oxford. My father fancies me not well enough ; but 
pray unite all the forces of the Terrace to impress that nothing 
else will do me any good. Dragging about in this dreary, 
heartless way is all that ails me, and reading for my degi^ee 
would be the best cure. | mean to work hard for honours, 
and, if possible, delude myself with hopes of success. Work 
is the need. Here, there is this one comfort There is no one 
to talk to, * no birds in last year's nest,’ soys absent, daughters 
disposed of ; but, unluckily, the Pastorcss, under a mistaken 
sense of kindueas, has asked the Yicar's son to walk with me, 
nnd he is always lying in wait, — an Ensign in a transition state 
between the sheepish schoolboy and tlie fast man^ with an expe- 
rience of three months of depdt Having roused him from 
the pristine form, I regret the alternative. 

‘Did I ever write so savage a letter? Don’t let it vex 
you, or I won't send it. What a bull 1 There is such a 
delectable Scotch mist, that no one will suspect* me of going 
out ; and 1 shall actually cheat the Ensign, and get a walk in 
solitnde^'to hearten me for the dismal state dinner party of the 
evening. 

< October 14th. — ^Is Jt in the book of fate that I should 
always treat this rose-coloured pastor like a caiTion crow J X 
have done it again ! And it has but brought out more pf my 
father’s 'marvellous kindness and patienco. 

plunged' into the Scotch mist unsuspected and unpnrsuccl 
The visible ebullition of discontent had so much disgusted me 
that 1 must needs see whether anything could bo done with it, 
and fairly fiuse the matter, as 1 can only do in a walk. Pillow 
couxusel is feverish and tumultuous; one is hardly master of 
oneself. The soft, cool, mist-laden air, heavy but incense- 
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breathing, a far more friendly adjunct in the quiet decay of 
nature^moumful, but not foul nor corrupt, because man hail 
not spoilt it. It suited me better than a sunny, glaring day, 
such as I used to revel in, and the brightness o’f which, last 
spring, made me pine to be in the free aii; Such days are past 
with me ; I had better know that they are, and not strive after 
them. Personal happiness is the lure, not the object, in this 
world. I have my Northwold home, and I am beginning to 
see that my father’s comfort depends on me as I little imagined, 
and sufficiently to sweeten any sacrifice. So I have wiitten to 
refuse Scarborough, for there is no use in trying to combine 
two things, pleasing my father and myself. I wish the deter- 
mination may last ; but mine have never been good for much, 
and you must help me. 

‘Neither thinking nor fog conduced to seeing where I was 
going ; and when my ankle began to give out, and I was going 
to turn, I ran into a hedge, which, looming through the mist, 
I had been taking for a fine range of distant mountains — rather 
my way of dealing with other objects. Being without a horse 
on whose neck to lay the reins, I could only coast tlic hedge, 
hoping it might lead mo back to Oakstead Park, which I had 
abandoned in my craving for space and dread of being dogged 
by the Ensign. Bui the treacherous hedge led me nowlicro hut 
to a horsepond ; and when I had struggh'd out of the adjacent 
mire, and attained a rising ground, I could only see about four 
yards square of bare down, all the rest being grey fog. Alto- 
gether, the sceifo was worth something. I heard wbat I thouglit 
the tifikling of a sheep bell through the cloud, which dulled the 
sound like cotton wool ; I pursued the call, when nuon, the veil 
began to grow tliiii, and revealed, looking just like a tfanspa- 
rency, a glimpse of a littlo village in a valley almost under my 
feet, trees, river, church-spire and all, and the bell became 
clearer, and showed me what kind of flock it was meant for. 
I turned that way, and had just found a path leading down the 
steep, when down closed the cloud — a q^itural dissolving view 
—leaving me wondering whether it had been mirage or imagi- 
nation, fill presently, the curtain drew up in earnest. Out 
came, not merely form, but colour, ns I have seen a camera clear 
itself— blue sky, purple hills, russet and orange woods, a grei»L 
elm green picked out with yellow, a mass of brown oaks, a 
scarlet maple, a beech grove, skirting a brilliant water meadow, 
with a most reflective stream running through and giving 
occasion for a single-arched bridge, and a water mill, with a 
wheel draperied with white foam ; two swans disporting on tlie 
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water (I would not declare they were not geese), a^few cottony 
flakes of mist hanging over damp comers, the hill rising green 
with the bright whitewashed cottages of this district, on the 
side a rich, red, sandstone-coloured church, Into architecture, 
tower rather mouldering — all the more picturesque; church- 
3 ^rd, all white headstones and ochreoiis sheep, surmounted by 
a mushroom-shaped dark yew tree, railed in v/ith intensely 
white rails, the whole glowing in the pai*ting conp-de-aoleil of 
a wet day, every tear of every leaf glistening, and everything 
indescribably lustrous. It is a picture that one's mental pho- 
togi’aph ought to stamp for life, and the chcering‘and interest it 
gave, no one but you can understand. I wished for you, I 
know. It looks so poor in words. 

*After the sendee, I laid hold of the urchin whose hearty 
stare had most reminded mo of Tom Madison, and gavo him a 
ihilling to guide mo back to Oakstead, a wiso measure, for 
down came the cloud, blotting all out liko tho Castlo of St. 
John ; and by tho time I came home, it vras pitch dark and 
raining hard, and my poqr father was imagining me at the 
foot of another precipice. I was hoping to creep up in secret, 
but they all camo out, fell upon me, LaSy Oakstead sent mo 
ted? and ordered me to rest ; and so hancjisomely did I obey, 
that when next I opened my eyes, and saw my father waiting, 
as I thought, for me to go down to dinner with liitn, I found 
ho had just come up after the ladies had quitted tho dining- 
room. So kind and so little annoyed did he seem, that I shook 
myself, to be certified that 1 had broken no inoro bones, but 
it was oil sheer forbearance and consideration— cnongli to go 
to one’s heart — when it was the veiy thing to vex him most. 
With great penitence, I went down, and thq^first person I 
encountered was the very curate I had seen in my mwicrions 
village, much as if ho had walked out of a story book. On 
fraternizing, I found him to be a friend of Iloldsworth. Lady 
Oakstead is going to take me, this afternoon, to see his church, 
&c., thoroughly; and«behold, I learn from him that she is a 
noliable woman for doing good in her parish, never so hapf»y 
as in trotting to cottages, though her good deeds are always 
in the background. Thereupon, I ventured to attack her 
this morning on cottage garniture, and obtained tho very 
counsel 1 wanted about ovens and piggeries ; we began to get 
on together, and she is to put me up to all manner of informa* 
tionl;hat 1 want particularly. I must go now, not to keep her 
waiting; never mind the first half of my l^ter — 1 have no 
time to cancel it now. I find my father wants to put in a note : 

h2 
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don’t belicv^ a word that he says, for I am much better to-daj| 
body and mind. 

Goosey* goosey gander* 

Where sball we wander* 

* Anywhere* every where, to remain still 

‘ Your most affectionate, 

^ Fits Goslinq.* 

Dear Aunt Kitty I One of her failings was never to be able 
to keep a letter to herself. She fairly cried over her boy’s 
troubles ; and 'Mrs. Ponsonby would not have known whether 
to laugh or cry but for James’s doleful predictions, which 
were so sentimental as to turn even his grandmother to the 
laughing party, and left him no sympathizer but Mary, who 
thought it very hard and cruel to deride Louis when he was 
trying so earnestly to be good and suffering so much. Why 
should they all — Aunt Catharine herself — ^bo meny over his 
thinking the spring-clays of his life past away, and trying so 
nobly and patiently to resign himself ? 

*It is the way of the world, Mary,’ said James. ^People 
think they are laughing at the mistalring a flock of sheep for 
the army of Pentapolin of the naked arm, when they are really 
sneering at the lofty spirit taking the weaker side. They 
involve the sublime temper in the ridiculous accident, and laugh 
both alike to scorn.’ 

‘ Not mamma and Aunt Catharine,’ said Mary. * Besides, is 
not half the hurm in the world done by not seeing where the 
sublime is invaded by the ridiculous ?’ 

*1 see nothing ridiculous in the matter,’ said James. ‘His 
father has demanded an unjustifiable wcrifice. Fitrjocelyn 
yields and suffers.’ 

‘ I do believe Lord Ormersficld must relent ; you see how 
pleased he is, saying that Louis’s conduct is exemplary.’ 

* He would sacrifice a dozen sons to one prejudice 1’ 

* Perhaps Mias Conway will overcom^^ the prejudica I am 
sure, if he thinks Louis’s conduct exemplary, Louis must have 
the sort of happiness he used to wish for most, and his father 
would do fiis very best to gratify him.’ 

That sentence was Maiy’s clieml de hataiUe in her discussions 
with James, who could never be alone with her without broach- 
ing the subject. The two cousins often walked together during 
James’s mpnth at Northwold. The town church was not very 
efficiently served, and was only opened in the morning and late 
evening on Sundays, without any afternoon prayers^ and James 
was often m the habit walking to Ormi^nfficld church for the 
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three o'clock service, and asking Mary to join liim. Their 
return was almost always occupied in descriptions of Miss Con- 
way’s perfections, and Mary learnt to believe that two beings, 
evidently compounded of every creature’s best, must be destined 
for each other. 

* How well it is/ she thought, * that I did not stand in the 
way. Oh I how unhappy and ptrzzled I should bo now. How 
thankful I am that dear mamma understood all for us so well ! 
How glad 1 am that Louis is waiting patiently, not doing any- 
thing self-willed. As long as his father says he is exemplary, 
it must make one happy ; and mamma will ‘convince Lord 
Ormersficld. It will all turn out well ; and how delightful it 
will be to see him quite happy and settled ? 

Mary and her mother had by this time taken root at Dynevor 
Terrace, and formed an integral part of the inhabitants. Their 
newspaper went the round of the houses, their name was sent 
to the Northwold book-club and enrolled among the subscribers 
to local charities, and Miss Mehy Falthfhll found that their 
purse and kitchen would l|^ear deeper hauls than she could in 
general venture upon. Mary was very Ijappy, working under 
her, and^aa a welcome and cheerful Visitor to the many sick, 
aged, and sorrowful to whom she introdubejj her. 

If Mary could only have induced Aunt Melicent to come and 
see with her own eyes, to know Mrs. Frost and the Faithfull 
sisters, and, above all, to see mamma in her own house, she 
thought one of her most eager wishes would have been fulfilled. 
But ihvite as ghe and her mother might, they could not move 
Miss Fonsonby from Bryanstoue-square. Bailroads and country 
were hpth her dread ; and she was not inclined to overcome her 
fears on behalf of a sister-in-law Vhom she forgave, but could 
not love. 

* You must give it up, my de^,* said Mts. Fonsonby. * I let the 
time for our amalgamation pass. Melicent and I were not tole- 
rant of each other. Since she has given you back to me, I can 
love and respect her as I iiev'er did before ; but a little breach * 
in youth becomes too wide in age for either repentance or ydur 
affection, my dear, to be able to span it’ 

Maiy saw what a relief it was that the invitations were not 
accepted, and though she was disappointed, she blamed herself 
for having wished otherwise. Tranquillity was such a boon to 
that wearied spirit, each day was so much gain that went by 
without the painful, fluttered look of distress ; and never had 
Mra Fonsonby had so much quiet enjoyment with her daughter 
and h6ir aunt. Maiy was perfectly contented in seeing her bitter, 
and had no aims beyond the present tiivial, commonplace life. 
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with 80 mai^y to help by little ordinaty services^ and her mother 
serene and comfortable. Placid, and yet active, she went busily 
through the day, and did not forget the new pleasures to which 
Louis liad opened her mind. She took up his books without a 
pang, and would say, briskly and unblushingly, to her mother, 
how strange it was that before she had been with him, she had 
never liked at all, what she now cared for so much. 

The winter portended no lack of excitement. Miss Faith- 
full’s rooms were engaged. When Miss Mercy ran in breathless 
to Mrs. Frost with the tidings, she little knew what , feelings 
were excited ; *tlie hope and fmr; the doubt and curiosity; the 
sense of guilt towards the elder nephew, in not preventing what 
she could not prevent ; the rejoicing on behalf of the younger 
nephew; the ladylike scorn of the motives that brought the 
lodgers ; yet the warm feeling towards what was dear to Louis 
and admired by Jem. 

What a flapping and battering of carpets on the much- 
enduring stump 1 W’hat furious activity of Martha! What 
eager help of little Charlotte, who was in a perfect trepidation 
of delight at the rumour that a r&il beauty, fit for a heroine, 
was coming I What trotting hither and thither of Miss Mercy I 
What netting of blinds and stitching of chintz by Miss Salome! 
What envy and contempt on the part of other landladies on 
hearing that Miss Faith full’s apartments were engaged for the 
whole winter I Wliat on anxious progi*ess was Miss Mercy’s, 
when she conducted Mi's. Frost and Mary to a final inspection ! 
and what was '"her triumph when Mary, sitting down on the 
wcll-stu(red arm-chair, pronounced that people who would not 
come there did not understand what comfort was. 

Every living creature gazed — Mrs. Frost through he# blind, 
Mary behind her hydrangea in the balcony, Charlotte from her 
attic window, — ^whon the lodgci-s disembarked in full force — 
two ladies, two children, one governess, three maids, two men, 
two horses, one King Charles’s spaniel! Let it what it 
might, it was a grand windfall for the M^s Faithfulls. 

Mary’s heart throbbed as the first carriage thundered upon 
(ho gravel, and a sudden Bevelling checked her voice as she was 
about to exclhim, * There she is 1’ when the second lady emerged, 
and moved up the garden path. She was veiled and mantled ; 
but acoustomed as was Mary’s eye to the Spanish figure and 
walk, the wonderful grace of movement and deportment struck 
her as the very thing her eye had missed ever since she left 
Peru. What the rest of the sti'angcrs were like, she knew not ; 
she had only eyes for the creature who had won Louis's afifoo* 
tion, and doubtless deserved it as all else that was precious 
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* So they are come, Charlotte/ said Mrs. Frosty cia the maiden 
doxniircly brought in the kettle. 

* Yc 8| ma’am and stooping to put the kettle on, and growing 
caimtioii-colourcd over the fire. * Oh, ma’am, I never saw such 
a young lady. She is all one as the king' s sister in The Lard qf 
ihelslesP 

Wliile the object of all tliia enthusiasm w.os arriving at the 
Terrace, she was chiefly conscious that Sir lloland was sinking 
down on the ramparts of Acre, desperately wounded in the last 
tcn-ible siege ; and she was considering whether })almer or min- 
strel sliouLl carry the tidings of his death to Adeline. It was 
lier refuge from the unpleasant feelings, with which she viewed 
the exi)eriincut of the Northwold bathd upon Louisa’s liealth. 
As the carriage stopped, she cast one glance at the row of 
iiouscs ; they struck her as dreary and dilapidated j she drew 
her mantle closer, shivered, and walked into the house. ' Small 
rooms, dingy furniture — that is mamma’s afTair,’ ptissed through 
lier mind, ils she made a courteous acknowledgment of Miss 
^[ercy’s greeting, and stood by the drawing-room lire. ‘ Roland 
slowly awoko from his swoon ; a whitc-robed old man, with a 
red eight-pointed cross on his breast, whs bending over him. 

He knew himself to be in ^,1 can’t remember which tower the 

' llospitaliers defended. I wonder whether Marianne can find the 
volume of Vortot.* 

‘Isabel, Isabel 1’ t.hrickcd Virginia, who, with Louisa, bad 
been roaming everywhere ; ‘ hero is a discovery in the school 
•room* Corner • 

It was an old framed print of a large house, as much of a sham 
castle ^as the nature of things would permit ; and beneath were 
•the words’* Choveleigh, the seat of Roland Dynevor, Esquire.’ 

‘There!* cried Virginia ; ‘you see it is a castle, a dear old 
feudal Ccistle ! Think of that, Isabel I Why, it is as good as 
seeing ^ir Roland himself, to have seen Mr. Dynevor Frost dis- 
inherited. Oh I if his name were only Roland, instead of that 
liorrid-Jornes 1* ^ • 

‘ His initials are J. R.,’ said Isabel. ‘ It is a curious coin- 
cidence.* 

‘ It only wants an Adeline to have the castle now,’ said Loiiisa. 
‘Ohj there shall be an heiress, and she shall be beautiful, and 
he siia’n’t go.crusading — he shaM marry her.’ . 

The sisters had not been aware that the school-room maid, 
who had been sent on to prepare, was busy unpacking in a comer 
i»f the room. ‘ They say, Miss Louisa,’ she interpose^ ‘ that Mir. 
Frost is going to he married to a great heiress-* his cousin, Mitf 
rogsonby, at No. 7.’ 
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Isabel ro^iaited the forwardness hj silently leaving the room 
with the sisters, and Virginia apologized for not having been 
more cautious than to lead to such subjecta * It is all gossip/ 
she said, angnly ; ‘ Mr. Dynevor would never many for money.* 

' Nay, let us find in her an Adeline/ said Isabel. ^ 

The next day, Miss Mercy hud hurried into No. 7, to declare 
that the ladies were all that was chariniog> but that their ser- 
vants gave themselves airs beyond credence, especially the but- 
ler, who played the guitar, and insisted on a second table ; when 
there was a peal of the bell, and Mary from her post of obser- 
vation ' really believed it was Lady Conway herself / whereupon 
Miss Mercy, without listening to persuasions,' popped into the 
back drawing-room to efTect her retreat . , 

Lady Conway was all eagerness and cordiality, enchanted to 
renew her acquaintance, venturing so early a call in hopes of 
prevailing on Mrs. Ponsoiiby to come out with her to take a 
drive. Slie conjured up recollections of Mary’s childhood, de- 
clared that slic looked to her for drawing Isabel out, and was 
extremely kind and agreeable. Mary thought her delightful, 
with something of Louis’s charm 6f manner; and Mrs. Pon- 
sonby believed it no' acting, for Lady Conway was sincerely 
affable and affectionate, with great warmth and kindness, and 
might have been alV tliat was excellent, had she started into life 
with a different code of duty. 

So there was to be an intimacy. For Fitzjocelyn’s sake, as 
well as for the real good-nature of the advances, Mrs. Ponsonby 
would not sbrink back moro than befitted her self-respect. Of 
that quality she had less than Mrs. Frost, who, with her imiate 
punctilious spirit, avoided all favours or patronage. It was 
curious to see the gentle old lady fire, up with all the dighity of 
the Pendragons, at the least peril of incurring an obligation ; 
and, though perfectly courteous, eaby, and obliging, she con- 
trived to keep at a greater distaticb than if she had been mis- 
tress of Chcveleigh. There, dib would have remembered that 
both die and Lady Conway were aunts to Louis; at Northwold, 
her care was to become beholden for nothing that she could not 
repay. 

Lady Conway did her best, when driving out with Mrs. Fon- 
sonby, to draw her into confidence. There were tender remi- 
niscence from her heari of poor sweet Louisa^ tearful inquiries 
respecting her lost weeks, oerWnties that Mrs. Ponsonby had 
been of groat use to her; for, poor darling, she had been thought- 
less— so much to turn her head. There was cause for regret 
in their own education — there waa then ao much less attention 
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to essentials. Lady Conway could not Iiavo borne to bring np 
her own girls as she herself and her sistei's had grown up ; she 
had chosen a governess who made religion the first obje^ and 
die was delighted to see them all so attached to her ; she had 
never had any fears of their being too serious — people had 
learnt to be reasonable now, did not insist on the impracticable, 
did not denounce moderate gaieties as had once been done to 
the alarm of poor Louisa. 

Sweetest Louisa’s son t She could not speak too warmly of 
him, and she declared herself highly gratifie<l by Mr. Manseti’s 
opinion of his modesty, attention, and good sense.* Mr. Mansell 
was an excellent judge, he had such an oiiinion of Lord Ormers- 
fidd’s public chaiactcr. 

And, at a safe interval, she mentioned the probability that 
Beauchastel might be settled on Isabel, if she should marry so 
as to please Mr. Mansell : he cared for connexion more than for 
wealth ; if he had a weakness, it was for rank. 

Mrs. Ponsonby thought it fair that the Earl should bo aware 
of these facts. He smiled ij^onically. 

He left his card with his sistcr-in-law, and, to have it over 
while Louis was safe at Oxford, invited the party to spend a 
day at Ormcrsfield, with Mrs. Fh)st to ei\)icrtain them. Ho 
was far too considerate of the feelings that he attributed to the 
Ponsonbys to ask them to come ; and os three out of the six in 
company were more or less in a state of haughtiness and cool- 
ness, Lady Conway’s graces failed entirely ; and ]X>or innocent 
Virginia and Louisa protested that they liad never spent so 
dull a day, and that they could not believe their cousin Fitz- 
joccl3rn could belong to such a tiresome place. 

Isabel, who had undergone more dull days than they had, 
contrived to get through it by torturing Adelihe with utter 
silence of all tidings from the East, afid by a swarm of suitors, 
with the fantastic Viscount foremost. She never was awake 
from her dream until Mr. Holdsworth came to dinner, and was 
so straightforward and«easy tliat he thawed every one. 

Afterwards, he never failed to return an enthusiastic reply 
to the question that all the neighbourhood were asking each 
other— namely, whether they had seen Miss Conway. 

Ho one was a more devoted admirer than the Lady of 
Esohalott^ whose webs had a bad chance when there was one 
^limpse of Miss Conway to be obtained from the window, and 
the vision of whose heart was that Mrs. Martha might some 
day let her stand in the housemaid’s closet, to behold her idol 
issue forth in the full glory of an evening dress — a iUng 
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Charlotte had read of, but never scon anything nearer to it 
tlian Miss Walby coming to tea, and her own Miss Clara in the 
scantiest of all white muslins. 

But Mrs. Martha was in an unexampled state of vixenish 
crossness, and snapped venomously at mild Mrs. Beckett for 
the kindest oifers of sparing Charlotte to assist her in her mul* 
tipBed labours. She seemed to be running after time all day 
long, with five dinners and teas upon her hands, poor woman, 
and allowing herself not the slightest relaxation, except to rusli 
in for a few seconds to No. 7, to indulge herself by inveighing 
against the wliolo of the fine servants; and yet sho was so 
proud of having lodgers at all, that she hated thciii for iiolliiiig 
so much as for threatening to go away. 

The object of her bitterest invectives was the fastidious butler, 
Mr. Delaford; who by her account could do nothing for himself, 
grudged her mistresses their very sitting-room, drank wine with 
the ladies' maids like a gentleman, and ordered fish for the 
second table ; talked of having quitted a duke, and submitting 
to live with Lady Conway because ho compassionated unpro- 
tected females, and my Lady was dependent on him for the 
care of Sir Walter in the holidays. To crown his olTenccs, he 
never cleaned his qwn plate, but drew sketches and played the 
guitar ! Moreover, Mrs. Martha had her notions that he was 
making that sickly Frenchified maid of Miss Conway’s much 
too fond of him ; and os to his calling himself hir. Delaford — 
why, Mrs. Martha had a shrewd suspicion that he was some 
kin to her first cousin’s brother-in-law’s shopmans wife in 
Tottenham-court-road, whose name she knew was Ford, and 
who had been picked out of a gutter 1 The establishment of 
such a fact api)earcd as if it would bo the triumph of Mrs. 
hlartha’s life. In the mean time, she more tlian hinted that 
she would wear herself to the bone rather than let Charlotte 
Arnold into the house ; and Jane, generally assenting, though 
seldom, going all lengths, used to divert the convei'sation by 
comparisons witli Mr. Frampton^s polite^iess and consideration, 
lie never came to No. 5 to give trouble, only to help. 

The invectives produced on Charlotte’s mind an effect the 
reverae of what was iutended. Mr. Delaford, a finer gentle* 
tuan than Mr. Frampton and Mr. Poynings, must be a wonder 
of nature. The guitar — redolent of serenades and Spanish 
cloaks— oh I but once to see and hear it I The very rudeness 
c*f Mrs. Martha’s words, so often repeated, gave her a feeling in ' 
favour of their object. She had known Mrs. Martha unjust 
before. Poor Tom 1 if he had only been a SpuuiarJ, he would 
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hare sung about the white dove — his pretty thought — in a 
serenade ; but then he might have poniarded Mr. James in 
his passion, which would have been less agreeable — die sup* 
posed he h^ forgotten her long ago — and so much the better I 

It was a Sunday evening. Every one was gone to churoh 
except Charlotte, who was left to keep house. l%iHi|gh No- 
vember, it was not cold; the day had been warm and 
showery, and the full moon had risen in the miost glorious 
brightness, riding in a sky the blue of which looked almost 
black by continst with her brilliancy. Charlotte stood at the 
, back door, gazing at the moon walking in briglftnei», and wan- 
dered into the garden, to enjoy what to her was beyond all 
other delights, reading Geasner’s LeaiK of moonlight. 

There was quite sufficient light, even if she had not known the 
idyll almost by hcai*t ; and in a trance of dreamy, undefined 
delight, she stood beside the dark ivy-covered ^all, each leaf 
glistening in the moonbeams, which shed a subdued pearliness 
over her white apron and collar, paled but gave a shadowy 
refinement to her features, and imparted a peculiar soft golden 
gloss to the fair braids of nair on her modest brow. 

A sound of opening the back gate maMe her give one of her 
violent starts ; but before she could i^rin^ into the shelter of 
the house, she was checked by the civil' words, * 1 beg your 
pardon, I was mistaken — took this for No. 8.’ 

* Three doors off — ^ began Charlotte, discovering, with a shy 
thrill of surpiise and pleasure, that she had been actually 
accosted by the great Mr. Delaffoiri ; and the ifioQX^light, qulto 
as becoming to him as to her, made him an absolute Itdiaii 
count, tall, dark, pale, and whiskered. He did not go away at 
once he lingered, and said softly, * I jierceive that you pai'take 
my own predilection for the moo^ight hour.* • 

Charlotte would have been delighted, had it not been a great 
deal harder to find an answer than if the old Lord had asked 
her a question ; but she simpered and blushed, which probably 
did just as well ^ . 

ftlr. Delaford supposed she know tbe poet’s lines — 

* llow sweet tbe inoouligbt sleeps on yonder batik—* 

‘ Oh yea, sir — so sweet I’ exclaimed the Lady of Eschaloiw 
under her breath, though yonder bank was only represented by 
the chequer-work of Mrs. Ponsonby’s latticed trellis ; and Mr, 
Delaford proceeded to quote the whole passage, in a deep mellow 
voice^ hut with a great deal of aflectatioh ; and Charlotte gasped 
* ^0 beautiful 1' 
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* I perceive that you have a fine taste for poetry/ said Mr.- 
Delaford, so graciously, that Charlotte presumed to say, * Oh, 
sir 1 is it true that you can play the guitar t* 

He smiled upon her tone of veneration, and replied, * a trifle 
— a little instrumental melody was a great resource. If his 
poor performance would afford her any gratification, he would 
fetch his guitar.* 

‘ Oh, sir — ^thanfc you — a pklin-tune, perhaj^. It is Sunday 
-—if you would be so kind.’ 

He smiled superciliously as he regretted that liis music was 
not of that description, and Charlotte felt ready to sink into 
the earth at the indignity she had done the guitar in forgetting 
that it could accompany anything but such songs as Valancourt 
sang to Emily. She begged his pardon humbly ; and ho declared 
that he had a great respect for a lady’s scruples, and should bo 
happy to meet her another evening. * If Mrs. Beckett would 
allow her,’ said Charlotte, overpowered with gratitude : * there 
would be the moon full to-morrow — how delightful !’ He could 
sjmre a short interval between the dinner and the tea ; and 
with this promise he took leave. 

Honest little Charlotte told Mrs. Beckett the whole story, 
and all her eager wishes for to-morrow evening; and Jane 
sighed and puzzled herself, and knew it would make Martha 
very angry, but could not help being good<-natured. Jane had 
a great defonsnee for Martha’s strong, rough chai*acter; but 
then Martha had never lived in a great house, and did not 
know * what was what,’ nor the difference between ‘ low people’ 
and upper servants. So Jane acted chaperon as far as her easy 
discretion went, and had it to say to her own conscience, and 
to the angry Martha, that he never said one word that need 
offend any young woman. 

There was a terrible storm belo'^-stairs iu the House Beauti- 
ful at the idea of Delaford taking up with Mrs. Frost’s little 
kitchen-maid — Delaford, the lady’s-maid killer par excdlence, 

* wherever Lady Conway went, and whose coquetries whitened 
the cheeks of Miss Conway’s poor Marianne, the object of his 
attentions whenever he had no one else in view. He had not 
known Charlotte to be a kitchen-maid when he first beheld her, 
and her fair beauty and retiring grace had had full scope, assisted 
by her veneration for himself ; and now the scorn of the grand 
Airs. Fanshawe, and the amusement of teasing Marianne, only 
made him the more bent on patronizing the ^ little rustic,* as he 
called her. He was deferential to Mrs. Beckett, who felt herself 
in h^ dement in discussihg plate, china, and large establish- 
ments with him ; and he Icntjbook^ talked poetry, and plaj-ed 
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the guitar to Charlotte, and even began to take her portrait^ 
with her mouth all on one side. 

Delaford vras an admirable servant, said the whole Conway 
family ; he was trusted as entirely as he represented, and Lady 
Conway often gave him charge over her son in sports and eicpe- 
ditions beyond ladies’ management : he was, in effect, nearly the 
ruler of the household, and never allowed his lady to go any- 
where if he did not approve. If it had not been for the * litUe 
rustic’s’ attractions, perhaps he might have made strong demon- 
strations against the House Beautiful. Little did Miss Faithfull 
know the real cause of her receiving or retaining her lodjjera. 


CHAPTER XV. 

IIOTLEY THE ONLY WKAB. 

For better far than passion's glow. 

Or aught worimy choice, 

To listen is own will to know, 

And, listening, bear his voibe. 

The Angel 0/ Jl/omtf^.--EjEV. I, Williams. 
• 

I ^IIE friendships that grew up out of sight were far more 
. effective than anything that Lady Conway could accomplish 
on the stage. Mias King and the Miss Faithfulls found each 
other out at onoo, and the governess was entreated to knock at 
the doornt the bottom of the stall’s whenever h*er pupils could 
spare her. 

Thep came eager wishes from her pupils to be admitted to 
the snuggeiy, and they were invited to seo the curiosities. 
Isabel believed the * very good’ was found, and *camo with her 
sisters. She begged to he allowed to help in their parish work, 
under Miss Mercy Faithfull’s guidance ; and Sir Roland stood 
still, while she fancied she was learning to make little frocks, 
but really listening tooiheir revelations of so new a world. She 
went out with Miss Mercy — she undertook a class and a dis- 
trict, and began to bo happier than ever before ; though how 
much of the absolute harder toil devolved on Miss King, neither 
she nor the governess understood. 

This led to intercourse with Mary Fonsonly; and Isabel 
was a very different person in that homely, friendly parlour, 
from the lofty, frigid Miss Conway of the drawing-room. Cold 
before Mary’s frank nmplicity, and they became 
friends as ia&t as two ladies could bqrond the age of romantic 
plusiges, where on one side there was good-will without enthu 
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Biasm, on tlie otfier enihusiasm and reserve. Tliey called each 
othei* 'Miss Conway* and ‘Miss Ponsonby/ and exchanged no 
family secrets ; but tliey were, for all that, faster friends than 
young ladies under twenty might imagine. 

One winter^s day, the crisp, exhilarating frost had lured them 
far along the high road beyond Mr. Calcott’s park palings, talk- 
ing over Isabel's favourite theme, what to wish for her little 
brother, when the sound of a largo clock striking three made 
Isabel ask where she was. 

‘ It was the stable clock at Ormcrsfield,’ said Mary ; ‘ did you 
not know we w^re on that road f 

‘ No', I did not.* And Isabel would have turned, but Maiy 
begged her to take a few steps up the lane, that they might see 
how Lord Fitzjocelyn*8 new cottages looked. Isabel complied, 
and added, after a ‘ Are you one of Lord Fltzjocelyn's 

worshippers Y 

‘ I should not like to worship any one,* said Mary, looking 
straightforward. ‘ I am very fond of him, because I have known 
him all my life. And he is so good 1* 

‘ Then I think 1 may consider you exempt ! It is the only 
fault I have to find with Northwold. You are the only person 
who does not rave about hbn — the only person who has nf»t 
mentioned his name.’ 

‘Have I not? I think that was very unkind of me — ^ 

‘Very kind to mo,* said Isabel. 

‘ I meant, to him,* said Mary, blushing ; ‘ if you thought that 
1 did not thinhf'moi^ highly of him — ' 

‘ Don’t go on ! I was just going to tnist to you for a calm, 
dispassionate statement of his merits, and I shall soon lose all 
my faith in you.* 

‘My mother — ^ began Mary; but just then Lord Ormers- 
field came forth from one of the cottages, and encountered the 
young ladies. He explained that Fitzjocelyn was coming home 
next week, and he had come to see how his last orders had 
been executed, since Frampton and thc(, carpenter had some- 
times chosen to think for themselvea Ho was very anxious 
that all should be right, and, after a few words, revealed a per- 
plexity about ovens and boilers, in which Mary’s counsel would 
be invaluable. So, with apologies and ceremonies to hliss Con- 
way, they entered, and Isabel stood waiting in the dull kitchen, 
smelling of raw plaster, wondering at the extreme eagerness of 
the discussion with the mason over the yawning toiler, the 
Earl referring to his son’s letter, holding it half-a-yard off, and 
at last giving it to Mary to decipher by the waning light. 
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inspected; Lord Ormersfield declared that the young ladies must 
not return alono; and insisted on escorting them home. Ereiy 
five minutes some one thought of something to say : there was 
an answer; and by good luck a rejoinder ; then all died away; 
and Mary pondered how her mother would in her place have 
done something to draw the two together; but she could not. 
She feared the walk had made Isabel more adverse, to all con- 
nected with Ormersfield than even previously ; for the Ormers- 
field road was avoided, and the question as to Fitzjocelyn’s 
merits was never renewed. 

Mary thought his cause would be safest in the hands of his 
great champion; who was coming home from Oxford with* him, 
and was to occupy his vacation in acting tutor to little Sir 
Walter Conway. Louis came, the day after his return, with 
liis father, to make visits in the Tenneo, and wj^s as well-be- 
haved and uninteresting as morning calling could make him. 
He was looking very well — ^his general health quite restored, 
and his ankle much better ; though he was still forbidden to 
ride, and could- not walk far. 

‘You must come and scSb mo. Aunt Kitty,’ ho said; *I am 
not available for coming in to see you. I’m reading, and I’ve 
made a resignation of myself,* he added, with a slight blush, and 
dehonnaire shrug, glancing to see that his father was occupied 
with James. 

They were to dine with Lady Conway on the following Tues- 
day. In the interim, no one beheld them except Jem, who 
walked to Ormersfield once or twice for some Skating for his 
little .pupil Walter, and came back reporting that Louis had 
sold himself; body and soul, to his father. 

ClarS, came homo, a degree more civilized, and burning to 
confide to Louis that she had thought of his advice, had been 
the less miserable for it, and had much more on which to consult 
him.^ She could not conceive why even grandmamma would not 
consent to her accompanying the skaters ; though she was giving 
herself credit for protesting that sho was not going on the ice, 
only to keep poor Louis company, while the others .were skating. 

She was obliged to defer her hopes of seeing him until Tu^' 
day, when she had been asked to drink tea in the school-room, 
and appear in the evening. Mrs. Frost had consented, as a 
means of exempting herself from the party. And Clara’s inci- 
pient feminine nature began to flutter at her first gaiety. The 
event was magnified by a present from Jem, of a broad rose- 
coloured sash and white muslin dress, with a caution that she 
was not to consider the tucks uj) to the waist, as a provision lor 
growth. 
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Sho flew to exhibit the flneiy to the Miss Faitiifiills, and to 
consult on the making-up, and, to her consternation, was caught 
by Miss Oonway kneeling on the floor, being measured by Mv« 
&lome. To Isabel, there was a sort of touching novelty in th • 
simplicity that could glory in pink, ribbon when embellished b)" 
being a brother's gift; she looked on with calm pleasure at sucl 
homely excitement, and even fetched some bows of her own, foi 
examples, and offered to send Marianne down with patterns. 

Clara was enchanted to recognise in Miss Conway the vision 
of the Euston-square platfonn. The grand, quiet style of beauty 
was exactly fitted to impress a mind like hers, so strongly im- 
bued with sentiments like those of Louis, and regarding Isabel 
os necessarily Louis's destiny, she began to adore her accordingly 
with a girl-reverence, quite as profound, far more unselfish, and 
little less ardent than that of man for woman. That a female 
vision of perfection should engross Clara's imagination, was a 
step towards softening her; but, poor child! the dawn of 
womanhood was to come in a painfiil burst. 

Surprised at her own aspect, with her light hair dressed by 
Jane and wreathed with ivy leaves by grandmamma, and her 
skirts so full that she^ could not refrain from making a gigantic 
cheese, she was inspected and admired by granny and Jane, 
almost appiDved by Jem himself ; and, exalted by the conscious- 
ness of being well-dressed, she repaired to the scliooLroom tea 
at the House Beautiful. 

Vii*ginia and Louisa were, she thought, very poor imitations 
of Louis’s countenance — ^tho one too round, the other too thiu 
« and sallow ; but both they, their brother, and Miss King were 
so utterly unlike anything at school, that she was at once at 
ease, and began talking with Walter over sphoolboy tun, in 
which he could not bo a greater proficient than herself. Walter 
stnick up a violent friendship for her on the spot, and took to 
calling her ‘a follow,’ in oblivion of her sex ; and Yirginia and 
Louisa fell into ecstasies of laughter, which encouraged Clara 
and Walter to compete with each oil:^r which should most 
astonish their weak minds. 

In the drawing-room, Lady Conway spoke so graciously, that 
Clara was quite distressed at looking over her head. Mary 
looked somewhat op])rcssed, saying her mother had not been so 
well that day ; and she was disposed to keep in the background, 
and occupy herself with dara ; but it was quite contraiy to the 
Oiraffe’s notions to bo engroi^d by any one when Louis was 
coming. As if she h^ divined Mary’s intentions of keeping 
her from importuning him, die was continually gating at the 
d .>>or^ ready at once to claim^Ju^ attention. 
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At firsl^ the gentlemen only appeared in a black hetd at the 
door^ ivhere Mr. Calcott Lad stopped Lord Onhersfield short, 
in his eagerness to impress on him the views of tlie county on 
' . police-bill in coui*se of preparation for the next session. The 
(>ther magistrates congregated round; but James Frost and 
, Sydney Calcott had slipped past, to the piano where Lady Con- 
way bad sent Miss Calcott and Isabel. 'Why did hot Fitz- 
^ocelyn come too 1* was murmured by tho young group in the 
recess opposite the door ; and when at last ho became visible, 
leaning against the wall, listening to tho Squire, Virginia 
declared ho was going to servo them just as ho used at Bcau- 
chastel. 

^ ‘ Oh, no 1 ho shan’t — I’ll rescue him 1* exclaimed Clara ; and 
leaping up to her canielcopard altitude, she sprang forward, 
and, with a voice audible in an unlucky lull of tho music, 
she exclaimed, ' Louis 1 Louis i don’t you see that 1 am 
here V 

As he turned, with a look of surprise and almost rebuke, her 
own words came back to her ears as they must luivo sounded to 
others ; her face became pof)py-colonrcd, nothing light but her 
flaxen eyebrows ; and she scarcely gave her hand to bo shaken. 
'No, I did not kimw you were coining,’ ho said; and almost 
partaking her confusion, as ho felt all eyes upon lier, lie looked 
in vain for a refuge for lier. 

How welcomo was Mary’s kind face and quiet gostui^ 
covering poor Clara’s retreat as sho sank into a dark nook, 
sheltered by tho old black cabinet I Louis ihAnked Mary by 
a look, as much as to say, ' J list like you,’ and was glad to per- 
ceive that James had not been present. Ho had gone to ask 
Miss Faithfiill to supply the missing stanzas of a Jacobite song, 
and just then returned, saying that she knew th<te, but could 
not remember tliein. 


•.FitzjoSefyn, however, capped the fragment, and illustrated it 
with some anecdotes that interested Miss Conway. James had 


great hopes that she wjus going to see him to the best advantage, 
but still there was a great diawback in the presence of Syd- 
ney Calcott. Idolized at home, successful abroad, young Calcott* 
bad enough of the prig to be a perpetual in-iiation to Jem 
Frosty all the more because he could never make Louis resent^ 
nor accept, as other than natural, the goodnatured supercilious 
patronage of the steady distinguished senior towards the idle 


junior. 

Jacobite legends and Stuart relics would have made Miss 
Conway oblivious of everything else ; but Sydney Calcott must 
. 4eedli uivert the.conversation from t^t channel by saying, ' Abl 

* M 
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there Fitsgooelyn , is in his element. He is a perfect handbook 
to the byways of history.* * . 

* For the diffusion of useless knowledge f said Louis. 

* Illustrated by the examination^ when the only fact you 

could adduce about the Argonauts was that Charles Y. founded 
the order of the Golden Fleece.* . 

'I 'beg your pardon; it was his grcat-giundfather. I had 
read my Quentin Durward too well for that.* 

* I suspect/ said Isabeli ^ that vrt bad all rather be examined 
in our Quentin Durward than our Clharka T.’ 

* Ah r Baid*young Calcott, * I had all my dates at my fingers* 
ends when 1 went up for the modern history prize. I^ow my 
sister could beat me.* 

‘ A proof of wliat I always say/ observed Loui^ ‘that it is 
lost labour tb read for an examination.* 

‘ From personal experience V asked Sidney. • 

‘ A Strasburg goose nailed down and crammed before a fire^ 
becomes a Sti'jisburg pic/ said Louis.. 

Never did Isabel look more bewildered, and Sydney did not 
seem at once to caj:ch the meaning. James added, ‘Agooso 
destined to fulfil tho term of existcuco is not crammed, but the 
pie stimulus is not required to prevent it from starving.* 

‘Is your curious and complimentary culinary fable aimed 
against reading or against examinations ?* asked Sydney. 

‘ Against neither ; only against tho connecting preposition. 

‘ Then yoU^mcan to find a superhuman set of students!’ 

‘No; I'm past that. Men and examinations will go on as 
they are ; tho goose will run wild, the requirements will be 
increased, ho will nail himself down in his despair ; anej^ he who 
oi-ains hardeciit, and has tho hottest place, will gain.* 

‘ Then how is the labour lost ?* asked Isabel 

‘ You aro now to Fitzjocelyn’s paradoxes/ said Sydney ; as 
if glorying in having made Louis contradict himself. 

‘The question is, what is lost labour!’ said Louis. 

Both Sydney Calcott and Miss Coxway looked as if they 
thought ho 'was arguing on after a defeat ‘Calcott is teaching 
her his own bbtusencss !’ thought James, in a pet ; and he ex- 
claimed, ‘ Is the aim to make men or winners of prizes!’ 

‘ The aim of prizes is commonly supposed to bo to make men/ 
loftily observed Sydney. 

‘l^actly so; and, therefore, I would not make them too 
analogous to tho Strasbui^ system/ said Louis. ‘I would have 
them closer 8eai*ching, but not admitting of immediate cram* 
niing.* 

* Pray how would you bring^that about r 
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^ By having no subject on which superficial knowledge could 
make a show/ 

^ 01| 1 I see whither you are working round 1 Tha^t won't do 
now, my dear fellow ; we must enlarge our field, or we diall lay 
ourscY ^ open to the chaige of being narrow-minded.’ 

^^^ou have not strength of mind to be narrow-minded f 
Louis, shaking his head. * Ah ! well, I have no more 
^ say ; my trust is in the narrow mind, the only expansive 
one^-^’ • ^ * 

«He was at that moment called away; Lord Ormcrsfield’s 
carriage had been announoed, and his son was not in a cmarter 
of the room where he withed to detain him. James could wil- 
lingly have bitteii Sydney Calcott for the observation, ‘Poor 
Fitzjocelyn 1 he came out strong to-night.* 

‘ Very clever,’ said Isabel, wishing to gratify Jflmcs. 

‘ Oh, yes, veiy ; if ho had ever taken pains,’ said Sydney, 
‘ There is often something in his paradoxes. After all, I believe 
he 1 $ reading hard for his degree, is he not, Jem 1 His feelings 
would not be hurt by the qp(^tion, for ho never piqued himself 
upon his consistency.* * • 

Luckily for the general peace, the Calcott household was 
on thd move, and Je^ solaced himself on •their departure by 
exclaiming, ‘ Well done, Strasburg sj’stem I A high-power 
Gr6ek-imbibiiig machine, he may 1^ ; but as to comprehend- 
ing Fitzjocclyii — * 

‘ Nay,’ said Isabel, ‘ I think Lord Fitzjocelyn, ought to cary 
abou^a pocket expositor, if he will be so very startling, fife 
did not stay to tell us what to understand by narrow minds.’ 

‘ Did you pver hear of any one good for anything, that was 
not accused of a narrow mind T exmaimed James. 

‘ If that were what he meant,’ said Isabel ; — ‘ hti he said his 
trust was in the narrow mind — * s - 


* In what popularly so called,’ said James. 

‘I think,’ said Mary, leaning for^vard, and speaking low, 

* th£b he did not mean it to be explained away. I think ho 
was going to say that the heart may be wide, but the 
must be so far narrow, that it will accept only the one rights 
not the-nuiny wrong.* 

‘ 1 thought narrowness of mind consisted in thinking your 
own way the only right one,’ said Isabel 

‘ Every ole says so,’* said Mary ; ‘and that is why he says it 
takes Itrength of mind to be narrow-minded. Is not the real 
•evil, the judging |>eople harshly, because their ways are not 
the same ; not the being sure that the one way is the only 
right ! Others may be letter than ourselves, and may be M 

x 2 
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right in spite of their error, bat surely we are not to tliink all 
[mths alike — ' 

'And is that Lord Fitzjocelyn’s defiuition of a narrow mind V 
said Isabel. ' It sounds like faith and love. Are you sure you 
did not ihake it yourself, Miss Fonsonby 3’ 

' I could not,’ said Mar}^ blushing, as she remembered ono 
Sunday evening when he had said something to that effect, which 
had insensibly oveii;hrown the theory in wliich she had been 
bred up ; namely, that all the sincere Were right, and yet that, 
practically, evciy one was to be censured, who did not acc 
exactly like Aunt Mcliccnt. 

She rose to tilco leave, and Claim clung to her, emerging 
from the shade of her cabinet with colour little mitigated 
since her disappearance. James would liave conic with'tlicin, 
but was detftined by Lady Conway for a few moments longer 
than it took them to put on their shawls ; and Clara would 
not wait. She dragged Mary down tlie steps into the dark- 
ness, and groaned out, ' O Mary, he can never speak to me 
again f ^ 

'My dear 1 ho wi^ not recollect it. It was very awkward, 
but now places and now people often do make us forget our- 
selves.’ • 

* Everybody saw, everybody heard ! 0, I shall never bear to 

meet one of them again 1’ 

‘ I think very few saw or heard — ^ began Mary. 

'He did I T did I That’s enough I The rest is nothing ! 1 
have been os bad as any one at school I I shall never hold up 
my head there again as I have done ; and Louis 1 Oh 1’ 

' Dear child, it will not be remembered. You onl^" forgot 
how till! you were, and that you were not at homo. Ho knows 
you too well to care.’ 

James shouted from behind to know why they had not been 
let into the house ; and as Clara rushed in at^ the door and 
he walked on with Mary to leave her at home and fetch his 
grandmother, who had been spending ^he evening with Mrs. 
Fonsonby, ho muttered, ' I don't know which is most intole- 
imble 1 Ho neglects her, talks what, if it be not nonsens<^ 
might os well be ; and os if she were not ready enough to mis- 
understand, Sydney Calcott must needs thrust in his wits to 
embroil her t&dei'standing. Mary 1 can't you get her to see 
the stuffho is made of 1* 

'If slie cannot do that for herseli^ no persuasion of mine 
will make her,* said Mary. 

'No! you do not lialf appreciate him either t No one 
does I Aj^ yet you could, if you tried^ do somethings with " 
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DOT! X see sho does not think you prejudiced. You made 
an impression to-night* 

Mary felt some constornation. Could it depend on her t 
She could speak naturally, and from her heart in defence of 
Louis when occasion scr^'cd ; but something within her for- 
bade the thought of doing so on a system. Was that aome- 
thing wrong 1 She could not answer; but contented herself 
with the womanly intuition that showed licr tliat anything 
of pei'suasion in the present state of alTairs would be in- 
effectual and unbecoming. 

Meantime, Clara had fled to her little room, to bid her 
childhood farewell in a flood of hitter tears. 

Kxaggerated shame, ])nst disdain of the foibles of others, 
the fancy that she was ])ublicly disgincod and had forfeited 
Louis’s good opinion, each thought renewed her sobs; but tho 
tnie pang was the perception that old times were passed for 
ever, lie might forgive, ho would still be friend and cousin; 
but womanhood bad broken on her, and shown that perfect 
freedom was at an end. ^Happy for her that sho wept but 
for the parting from a playfellow ! llajjpy that her feelings 
were young and undeveloped, free from all the cruel perma- 
nence that earlier vanity or self-couHcioipsness might have 
given ; happy that it could bo so freely washed away ! When 
she had spent her sobs, she could resol vo to be wise and 
steady, so as to bo n fit governess to his children ; and the 
tears flowed at tho notion of being so distant and respectful 
to his lordship. But what stories slie could tc*ll them of his 
boyhood 1 And in tho midst of — ‘ Now, my dears, 1 will 
tell yqyii about your papa when ho was a little boy,’ she fell 
asleep. 

That party was a thing to be remembered with tingling 
cheeks for life, and Clara <lreaded her next meeting with Louis ; 
bnt the days passed on without his coming to the T'errace, and 
the terror began to wear off, especially os she did not find that 
any one else romembefed her outbreak. Mary guarded against 
any unfavourable impi'cssion by a few simple words to Isabel 
and Miss King as to the brotherly tenns that had hitherto 
prevailed, and poor Clara’s subsequent distress. Clara came in., 
for some of the bright tints in which her brother was viewed at 
the House Beautiful; Walter was very fond of her, and she 
had been drawn into a friendship for Virginia, cemented in the 
course of long walks ; when the school-room party always begged 
for Mr. and Miss Dynevor, because no one else could keep Walter 
from disturbing Louisa’s nerves by teasing her pony or diding 
on dubious ica 
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As Ml'S, Fonsouby often joined in Lady Conway’s driTC, 
Maxy and Isabel were generally among the walkers; and 
Mary was considered by Louisa as an inestimable pony-leader, 
and an inexhaustible magazine of stories about sharks, earth- 
quakes, llamas, and icebergs. 

James and Miss Conway generally had either book or prin- 
ciple to discuss, and were usually to be found somewhat in the rear, 
cither with or without Miss King. One day, however, James 
gave notice that he should not be at their service that afternoon ; 
and as soon as Walter's lessons had been despatche^i he set out 
with rapid steps for Ormersfield Park, clenching hi.i teeth toge- 
ther eVery now and then, with his determinate resolution that 
he would make Louis know his own mind, and would stand ‘ no 
nonsense.* 

‘Ah! Jam^s, good morning,* said the Earl, as he presented 
himself in the study ‘ You will find Louis in his room. 1 
wish you would n^ake him come out with you. He is working 
harder than is good for him.* 

Ho spoke of his son far differently from former times ; but 
Jem only returned a judiciously intoned ‘l*.oor fellow.* 

Lord Orinersiield looked at him anxiously, and, hesitating, 
said, ‘You do not think him out of spirits T 

‘ Oh, ho carries *it off very wpll. I know no one with so 
strong a sense of duty,' replied Jem, never compassionate to 
the father. 

Again the Earl paused, then said, ‘ He may probably speak 
more unreservedly to you than to me.* 

‘ He shuns the topic. He says there is no use in aggravating 
the feelings by discussion. He would fain submit in heart as 
well as in will.* 

Lord Ormersfield sighed, but did not a]>pcar disposed to say 
more; and, charitably Loping that a dagger had been im- 
planted in him, Jem ran U])-si;urH, and found Louis sitting 
vriting at a table which looked ns if Msiry had never been 
near it. 

‘ Jem I That*B right 1 I've not seen you this age.* 

* What are you about ?’ 

‘ I wanted particularly some one to listen* It is an essay on 
the Police—’ 

‘ Is this earnest 1* 

‘ Sober earnest. Sir Miles and all that set are atixious to bring 
the matter forward, and niy father has been getting it up, as he 
does whatever he may have to speak upon. His eyes are rather 
failing for candle-light work, so I have been helping him in the 
evenings till it struck me that it was a curious subject to trace in 
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— ^the Censors, the attempts in Germany and Spain to 
supply the defective law, the Spanish and Italian dread of justice. 

1 became enamoai*ed of the notion, and when 1 have thrown all 
the hints together, 1 sliall try to take in my father by reading 
them to him as an article in the Quarterly,' 

* Oh, very well. If your sopl is there, that is an end of the 
matter.* 

‘ Of what matter I! 

* Things cannot nm on in this way. It is not a thing to lay 

upon me to go on working in your cause with her when you 
will not stir a stop in your own behalf.' • 

‘ I am very much obliged to you, but I never asked you to 
work ill my cause. I beg your pardon, Jem, don't fly into a 
Welsh explosion. No one ever meant more kindly and gene- 
rously — * He checked himsedf in amazo at the demonstration 
he had elicited ; but, as it was not accom])anicd with words, ho 
continued, — *No one can be more grateful to you than I j but, 
os far as 1 can see, there is nothing for it but to be thankful 
that no more harm has been done, and to let tho matter drop ;* 
and lie dropped his hand wfth just so much despondency as to 
make Jem think him worth storming at, instead of giving him 
up ; and ho went over tlic whole gruuiul of Louis being inca- 
pablo of true passion, and uiiwortliy of suc1i*a being, if Jio could 
yield her without an eflbrt, merely for the sake of peace. 

‘I say, Jciu,* said Louis, quietly, 'all this was bad enotigli on 
neutral ground ; it is mere Iroasou under iiiy father's own roof, 
and I wUl have no more of it.’ • 

‘Then,’ cried James, with a strange light in his eyes, ‘you 
henceforth renounce all hopes — ^all pretensions V * 

‘ I never had either hope or pretension. I do not cease to 
think her, as I always did, the loveliest creature I ever beheld. 

I cannot help that ; and the state I foil into after being with 
her on Tuesday, convinced me that it is safest to stay here, and 
fill up time and thought as best I may.* 

‘For once, Fitzjocelyn,* said James, with a gravity not , 
natural to him, ‘ I think better of your father than you do. I 
would neither treat him as so tyrannical nor so prejudiced at 
your conduct supposes him.* 

‘ How ? He is as kind as possibla We never had so much 
in common.* 

‘ Yes, Your submission so far, and tho united testimony of 
the Terrace^ will soften him. 'Show your true sentiments. A 
little steadiness and perseverance, and you will prevaiL* 

‘ Don’t make mo feverish, Jem.* 

sumnioJis to Lord Fitzjocelyn to come down to a visitor in 
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tlio library cut bliort the discussioDi and James took leave at 
once, neither cousin wishing to resume the conversation. 

The darts had not been injudiciously aimed. The father and 
son were both rendered uneasy. They had hitherto been un- 
usually comfortable together , and though the life was unex- 
citing, Louis's desire to be useful to his father, and the pressing 
used of working for liis degree, kept his mind fairly occupied. 
Tliough wistful looks might sometimes be turned along tho 
NorUiM'old road, when he sallied forth in the twilight for his con- 
stitutional walk, he did not analyze which number of tho Terraco 
was tlie magnet; and he avoided testing to the utmost the powers 
of his foot. The alTcctioii and solicitude shown for him at homo 
claimed a full return ; nor liad James been greatly mlsbdvcn 
in ascribing suiiietliiiig to the laellity of nature that yielded to 
force of chiiraf tor. JJut Jem Jiad stirred up much that Louis 
would have been contented to leave dormant ; and tho hope 
that he had striven to excite camo almost tc^asingly to interfere 
with the passive acquiescence of an indolent will. rerturbed 
and doubtful, ho was going to seek counsel ns usual of tho open 
air, as soon as the visitor was gone, Ihife his father followed him 
into tho hall, asking 'vfliithcr ho was going. 

* I do not know. I had been thinking of trying whether I 
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can get as iUr ns Marksedge.’ 

Marksedgo would bo fatal to the ankle, solitude to the spirits, 
thought tho Earl ; and ho at once declared his intention of 
walking with his son as far as he slioukl let him go. 

Louis wjis hftlf vexed, half flattered, niul they ju’ocecdcd in 
silence, till conscious of being rufllccl, and afraid of being un- 
gracious, he made a remark on the farm that they were ap- 
proacliing, and learnt in return tliat the lease was nearly out, 
tlio tenant did not want a renewal, and that Itiehardson intended 
to advertise. 

He breathed a wish that it were in their own hands, and this 
led to a statement of the condition of aflairs, tho same to which 
a year before he had been wilfully deaf, and to which he now 
attended diiefliy for tho sake of gratifying his fatlier, though he 
better understood wliat depended on it. At least, it was m^ng 
the Earl insensible to the spaoe they were imversing, and tho 
black outlines of Marksedgo were rising on him before he was 
aware. Then he would have turned, but Louis pleaded that 
having come so far, ho should be glad to speak to Madison's 
grandfather, and one or two other old people, and he prevailed. 

Lord Ormerafield was not prepared for the real aspect of the 
hamlet. 
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* Rlcliiu'dsoii always declared that the cottages were kept in 
repair/ he said. 

* Richardson never sees them. He trusts to Reeves.’ 

* The people might do sometliing themselves to keep the plaoo 
decent.’ 

* They might ; but they lose heart out of sight of respect- 
ability. I will just knock at this door — I will not detain you 
a inoincnt.* 

The dark smoky room, damp, ill-paved floor, and cracked 
walls produced their eflect; and the name and voice of the 
inmate did more. Lord Orinersflcld recognised k man who had 
once worked in the garden, and came forward and spokei asto- 
nished and shocked to find him prematurely old. The story 
was soon told ; there had been a seasoning fever as a welcome 
to the half-reclainiod moorland ; ague and typhus«were frequent 
visitors, and disabling rheumatism a more permanent companion 
to labourers exhausted by long wet walks in addition to the 
daily toil. At an ago less than that of the Earl himself, bo 
beheld a bpwed and broket^ cripple. 

Fitzjocelyn perceived his victory, an<^ forebore to press it 
too hastily, lest ho should hurt his father’s feelings ; and walked 
on silently, thinking how glad Jilary would ho to hear of this 
expedition, and wliat a ])ity it was that the unlucky passage of 
last August should have interfered with their comfortable friend- 
ship. At last the Earl broke silence by saying, ‘ It is veiy un- 
fortunate;* and Louis echoed, ^ Very/ • 

‘ My poof Uncle Dynevor 1 lie was, without exception, the 
most wrong-headed person I ever came in contact with, yet so 
exces^vcly plausible and eager, that he carried my poor fiither 
entirely along with him. Louis ! nothing is so ruinous as to 
surrender the judgment.’ 

Fully assenting, Louis wondered whether MaAseJge would 
serve no purpose save the elucidation of this truism, and pre- 
sently another ensued. 

* Mischief is soon^ done than repaired. As I have been * 
showing you, there has never been ready money at com- 
mand.’ 

‘ I thought there were no more mortgages to bo paid off. The 
rents of the Fits^ocelyn estate and the bouses in the lower town 
must come to something/ 

He was then told how these, with liis mother’s fortune, had 
been set apart to form a fund for his establishment, and for the 
first time he was shown the object of arrangements against which 
be had often in heart rebelled. Hb first impulse was to exdaim 
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tliat it was a great iind that he could n«>t bear that his 
father should have denied himself on his account. 

* Do you think these things are sacrifices to me f ^aid the 
Earl. * My habits were formed long ago.* 

' Mine have been formed on yours/ said Louis. * I should be 
encumbered by such an income as you propose, unless you would 
let me lay it out in making work for the men and improving 
the estate, and that I had rather you undertook, for I should bo 
certain to do somctliiiig preposterous, and then bo sorry.’ 

‘ Mrs. Ponsonby judged rightly. It was her very advice.* 

‘ Then t cried Louis, as if the deed were done. 

* You would not find the income too large in the event of 
jx>ur maiTiage.* 

‘ A mo.st unlikely event i* 

His father t glanced towards him. If there had been a 
symptom of unhappiness, relenting was near, but it so chanced 
that Marksedge was reigning supremo, and ho was chiefly con- 
cerned to set aside tiie 8up}K)sition as an obstacle to his viewa 
The same notion as James Frost’s occuiTcd to the Earl, that it 
could not bo a tenacious character* whjch could so easily set 
aside an attachment apparently so foiwent, but the resignation 
was too much in accordance with his desires to render him 
otherwise than gratified, and he listened with complacency to 
Louis’s plans. Nothing was fixed, but thero wus an under- 
standing that all should liavo due consideration. 

This settled, Louis’s mind recurred to the hint which his 
father had thrbwn out, and he wondered whether it meant 
that the pi'esent compliance might be further stretched, but he 
thought it more likely to bo merely a reference to ordinary 
contingencies. Things wore far too comfortable betweeil him 
and his father to bo disturbed by disciir^sion, and he might ulti- 
mately succeed better by submitting, aud leaving facts and 
candour to remove projiulice. 

To forget perplexity in the amusement of a mystification, he 
■ brought down iiis essay, concealiug it ingeniously within a 
leview flauked by blue-books, aud, when Lord Ormersficld was 
taking out a pair of spectacles with the reluctance of a man 
not yet accustomed to them, he asked him if he would like to 
hear an article on the Police question. 

At flr$tt the Earl allowed sign.s of nodding, and said there 
was nothing to the purpose in all the lustorical enriositiea at 
the outset, so that Louis, alarmed lost he should absolutely drop 
asleep, skip^ied all his favourite ])assages, and came at once to 
the results of the recent inquiries. Tlio Earl was roused. 
Who could have learnt those facts) That was telling— weU 
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put, but how did he got hold of it. The veij thing he had 
said himself — ^What Quarterly was it ? {purely tho Christmas 
number was not out Hitherto Louis had kept his counte- 
nance and voice, but in an hiatus, where he was trying to ex^ 
temporize, his father came to look over his shoulder to see what 
ailed the book, and, glancing upwards with a merry dsMinotre 
face, he made a gesture as if convicted. 

* Do you mean that this is your own composition )* 

* I beg your pardon for the pious fraud T 

* It is very good 1 Excellently done I* said Tx>rd Ormers- 
ficld. ' There are redundancies— much to betrayan unpractised 
hand — ^but — stay, lot mo hear the rest — ^ 

Very differently did he listen now, broad awake, attacking 
the logic of every third sentence, or else doublo shotting it witli 
some ponderous woix), and shaking his head at Utopian views 
of crime to bo dried up at the fountain head. Kext» he must 
hear the beginning, and ruthlessly jacked it to pieces, demo- 
lishing all the Yehme Gericht and Santmima 1/ei‘mandad as 
irrelevant, and, when be had mode LquIs ashamed and vexed 
with the whole production^ astonishing him ly declaring that 
it would tell, and advising him to copy it out fair with ibesa 
lillU alterations 

Theso little alterations would, as he was well aware, ovajK)- 
rati all tho spirit, and though glad to have jdeased his father, 
his perseverance quailed be^re tbe task ; but lio said no more 
than thank yoiL Tho next day, before ho hod settled any- 
thing, Lord Oimersfield came to his room, saying, * You will he 
engaged with your more important studies for the next few 
hours. Can you spare the paper you read to mo last night V 
ban spare it better than you can read it, I fear,’ said 
Louis, producing a mass of blotted MS. in all his varieties of 
})cnmanslup, and feeling a Hort of despair at the prospect of 
being brought to book on all his dctailsL 

father carried it off, and they did not meet again till late 
In the day, when the ^rst thing Louis heard was, * 1 thouglit it 
worth while to have another opinion on your manuscript 
before re-writing it. I tried to read it to Mrs. Ponsonby, but 
we were interrupted, and 1 left it with her.* 

Pi-esently after. have made an engagement for you. 
Lady Conway wishes that you should go to luncheon with her 
to-morrow. I believe she wants to consult you about some 
birih-day celebration.’ 

Louis was much surprised, and somewhat entertained. 

* When will you have the carriage )’ pursued tho EarL 

not you come 1’ 
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* Ko, I am not wanted. In fact, I do not see how yon can 
be required, but anything will serve as an excuse. In justice, 
however, I should add that our friends at the Terrace are dis- 
posed to think well of the younger part of the family.* 

Except for the cold constraint of the tone, Louis could have 
thought much ground gained, but he was sure that his holiday 
would be damped by Imowing that it was conceded at the cost 
of much distress and uneasiness. 

Going to North wold early enough for a call at No. 5, ho was 
greeted by Mrs. Frost with, ‘ My dear ! what have yon been 
about ] I never saw your father so much pleased in his life I 
Ho came in on purpose to tell me, and 1 thonglit it exceedingly 
kind. So you took liim in completely. What an impudent 
rogue you always wore 1’ 

‘ I never meant it to go beyond the study. I was obliged to 
>vrito it down in self-defence, that I uiiglit know what he was 
talking of.* 

* I believe ho expects you to bo even with Sydney Calcott 
after all. It is really veiy clever. Where did you get all those 
funny stories 

* What ! you have gone and read it I* 

* Ah, ha I Mrs. JPonsonby gave us a pretty little literary 
soiree. Don’t be too proud, it was only ourselves, except that 
Mary brought in Miss Conway. Jem tried to read it, but after 
he had made that Spanish Society into * Hammer men dead,’ 
Mary got it away from him, and read through as if it had boon 
in print.’ 

* What an infliction I’ 

* It is very disrespectful to think , us so frivolous. We only 
wished all reviews were as entertaining.’ 

* It is too bad, when I only wanted to mystify my father.* 

* It serves you right for playing tricks. What have you been 
doing to him, Louis 2 You will turn him into a doting father 
before long.* 

* Wbat have you done with Clara V , 

* She goes every day to read Italian wdUi Miss Conway, and 
the governess is so kind as to give her drawing lessons. She is 
learning far more than at school, and they are so kind 1 I 
should hardly know how to accept it, but Jem does not object ; 
and he is really veiy useful ther^ spends a great deal of time 
on the boy, and is teaching the young ladies Latin.’ 

* They are leaving you lonely in the holidays 1 You ought to 
oome to Ormersfield, your nephews would take better care of you.* 

* Ah ! I have my Marys. If I were only better satisfied about 
the dear old one. She is far less well than when she came.« 
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* Indeed I Is Mary uneasy V 

* She says nothing, but you know how her eye is always on 
lier, and she never seems to have her out of her thoughts. I am 
afraid they are worried about Lima. From what Oliver says, I 
fear Mr. Ponsonby goes on worse than ever without either lus 
family or his appointment to be a restraint.* 

* I hope they do not know all 1 Mary would not believe it^ 
that is one comfort I* 

‘ Ah, Louis ! there are things that the heart will not believo, 
but which cut it deeply ! However, if that could be any com- 
fort to them, he wishes them to spare nothing »here. He tells 
them they may live at the rate of five thousand pounds a- year, 
poor dears. Indeed, ho and Oliver are in such glory over their 
Equatorial steam navigation, that I expect next to hear of a 
crash.* 

' You don’t look as if it would bo a vciy dreadful sound.* 

‘ If it would only bring my poor Oliver back to me I* 

‘Yes — noiliing would make Jem so civil to him as his 
coming floated in on a plank, wet through, with a little bundle 
ill one hand and a parrot in the other.’ 

Mi*s. Frost gave one of her tender laughs, and filled up the 
picture. Jane would open the door, Jane would know Master 
Oliver’s black eyes in a moment — No, no. / must see him 
first I If he once looked up 1 could not miss him, whatever 
colour ho may have turned. I wonder whether he would 
know me I’ 

‘Don’t you know that you grow handsomer every year, 
Auut Kitty V 

* Don’t flatter, sir,* 

‘Well, I must go to my aunt* 

He tarried to hear the welcome recital of all the kind deeds 
of the house of Conway. He presently found Lady Conway 
awaiting him in the drawing-room, and was greeted with great 
joy. ‘That is well 1 I hoped to work on your father by tell- 
ing him I did not approve of young men cairying industry too 
far — * 

‘ That is not my habit’ 

‘ Then it is your excuse for avoiding troublesome relations t 
No, not a word t I know nothing about the secret that occu- 
pied Isabel at Mrs. Ponsonb/s select party. But I really 
wanted you. You ore more au /ait as to the society here than 
the Fonsonbys and Dynevors. Ahl when docs tliat come off f 

‘ What is to come offT 

‘Miss Ponsonby and Mr. Dynevor. What a good creatura 

heisr 
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< I cannot see much likelihood of it, but you are more on the 
Bcene of action.* 

* She could do much better, with such expectations, but on 
his account I could not be sorry. It is shocking to think of 
that nice young sister being a governess. I think it a duty to 
give her every advantage that may tend to form her. With 
her connexions and education, 1 can have no objection to her 
as a companion to your cousins, and with a few advantages ; 
though she will never bo handsome, she might marry well. 
They arc a most interesting family. Isabel and I are most 
anxious to do fill in our power for thcm>* 

‘Clara is obliged,* said Louis, with undetected irony, but 
secret wonder at the dexterity with which the patronage must 
have been administered so as not to have made the interesting 
family fly off at a tangent. 

Isabel made her appearance in her almost constant moniing 
dress of soft dove-coloured merino entirely unadorned, and 
looking more like a maiden in a romance than ever. She had 
just left Adeline standing on the st^ps of a stone cross, exhort- 
ing the Proven 9 als to^arm against a descent of Moorish corsaira, 
and she hold out her hand to Fitsjocelyn much as Adeline did, 
when the fantastic, Viscount professed his intention of flying 
instead of fighting, and wanted her to sit behind him on his 
courser. 

Lady Conway pronounced her council complete, and pro- 
pounded the fete which she wished to give on the 12th of Janu- 
ary in honour of Louisii*8 birthday. Isabel took up a pencil, 
and was lost in sketching way-side crosses, and vessels with 
lateen soils, only throwing in a word or two hero and* there 
when necessary. Dancing was Still, Lady Conway feared, out 
of the question with Fitzjocelyn. 

‘ And always will be, I suspect.. So much for my bargain 
with Clara to dance ^th her at her firstr ball !* 

‘ You like dancing V exclaimed Isabel, ircjoiccd to find on- 
* other resemblance to the fantastio Yiscoupt. 

‘ Lost year’s Yeomanry ball was the best fun in the world f 

‘There, Isab^,’ said I^dy Conway, ‘you ought to be gratified 
to find a young man candid enough to allow that he likes it I 
lint since that cannot be, I must find some other plan — * 

‘What cannot beP exclaimed Louis. ‘You don’t mean to 
omit the dancing — * 

* It could not he enjoyed without you. Your cousins and 
friends could not bear to see you sitting down — ^ 

Isabel’s lips were compressed, and the foam of her waves 
laughed scornfully under her pencil • 
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* They must get accustomed to the melaocholy spectacle/ said 
TiOuis. * I do not mean to intermit the Yeomanry ball, if it 
take place while I am at home. The chaperons ara the best 
com|)any/ after all. Reconsider it, my dear aunt, dr you will 
keep nie from coming at all.* 

Lady Conway was only considering of iahleavx^ and Louis 
took fire at the notion : he already be^dd Waverlcy in his be- 
loved Yeomanry suit, Isabel as Flora, Clara as Davie Gellatlcy 
^ — ^the chai'acter she would most appreciate. Isabel roused hei^ 

' self to say that tableaux were very dull work to all save the 
Victors, and soon were mere weariness to thCtn. Her step- 
mother told her she had once been of a dilTercni mind, when 
she had been Isabel Bruce, kneeling in her cell, the ring before 
her. *I was young enough then to think myself Isabel,’ was 
her answer ; and she drew tho more diligently because Fitz- 
jocclyn could not restrain an interjection, and a look which 
meant, * What an Isabel she must have been !* 

She sat passive while Lady Conway and Louis decked up a 
scene for Flora Macivor ;^but presently it apjioared that tho 
Waverley of tho piece was to be, according to Louis, not tho 
proper owner of tho Yeomanry uniform, l)ut James Frost, His 
aunt exclaimed, and the rehearsals were strgng temptation ; but 
he made answer, * No — ^you must not reckon on mo : my father 
would not like it 1’ 

The manful childishness, tho childish nianfulncss of such a 
reply, wore impenetrable. If his two-and-twenty years did not 
make him ashamed of saying so, nothing else could, and it 
covered a good deal. He knew that his father’s fastidious pride 
would dislike his making a spectacle of himself, and thouglit 
that A would be presuming unkindly on to-day’s liberty to in- 
volve himself in what would noccssitato terms more intimate 
than were desired. 

The luncheon silenced the consultation, which was to be a 
great secret from the children ; but afber^^ ards, when it was 
resumed, with the ^dition of James Frost, Fitgocclyn was* 
vexed to find tho tableaux discarded ; not avowedly because he 
excluded himself fi*om a share, but because the stylo of people 
might not understand them. The entertainment was to bo a 
Christmas-tree — ^not so hackneyed a spectiicle in the year 1848 
as in 1857 — and Louis launched into a world of couplets for 
mottoes. Next came the question of guests, when Lady Con- 
way read out names from the card-basket, and Fitzjocelyn was 
in favour of everybody, till J em, after many counter-statementis 
assured Lady Conway that he was trying to fill her rooms with 
th^most intolerable people in the world. 
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* My aunt said she wanted to give pleasure.* 

^ Ah! there's nothing so inconvenient to one's friends as good* 
nature. Who cares for what is shared indiscriminately)’ 

* I don’t think I can trust Fitzjocelyn with my visiting-list 
just ye V said Lady Conway. ‘You are too far above to bo 
sensible of the grades beneath, with your place made for you.’ 

‘Not at all/ said Louis. ‘North wold tea-parties were my 
earliest, most natural dissipation ; and 1 spoke for these good 
people for my own personal gratification.* 

* Nay, I can’t consent to your deluding Lady Conway into 
Mrs. Walby.’ 

‘ If there bo any one you wish me to ask, my dear Fitz- 
jocelyn — * began Lady Conway. 

‘ Oh, no, thank you j Jem is quite right. I might have been 
playing on yopr unguarded innocence ; hut I arn the worst per- 
son in the world to consult ; for all the county and all the town 
are so kind to me, that 1 don't know v/hoin I could leave out. < 
Now, the Pendragon there will help you to the degree of gen- 
tility that may safely ho set to consort together.* 

‘ What an unkind thing 1* ihougho Isabel. 

Louis took leave, exclaiming to himself on the stairs, ‘ There ! 
if comporting oneself like a donkey before the object be a token, 
Pve done it effectually, Didu’t 1 know the exclusiveness of the 
woman) Yet, how could I help saying a word for the poor 
little Walbys ) and, after all, if they were there, no one would 
speak to them hut Aunt Kitty and I. And Isabel, I am sure* 
she scorned th^ fastidious nonsense ; I saw it in her eye and 
Up; 

After a quarter of an liour spent in hearing her praises from 
Miss Faitlifull, he betook himself to Mrs. Ponsonby’s, iwrt quite 
without embarrassment, for ho had not been alone with the 
moilier and daughter since August. 

‘ I am glad you did not come before/ said Mary, heartily ; 
‘I have just done/ and she returned to her writing-tiblo, whilo 
her mother was saying, 

‘ We like it very much,* 

* You have not been copying that wretched concern !’ ex- 
claimed Louis. ‘Why, Mary, you must have been at it all 
night. It is ajveek’s work.’ 

‘ Copying is not composing/ said Mary. 

‘ But you have mended it, made it consecutive ! If I had 
guessed i^at my father meant to trouble any one with it 1* 

' If you take pains with it^ it may be very valuable/ said Mrs. 
Ponsouby. ‘ We have marked a few things that you had better 
revise before it goes to Oakstead.* 
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* Goes to Oakstcad !’ said Louis, faintly. 

* Your fiither talks of sending it, to see if Sir Miles does not 
think it might tell well in one of the Reviews.’ 

* I hope not I should lose all my faith in anonymous criti- 
cism, if they admitted such a crude undergraduate’s omnium 
gatherum, ! Besides, what an immense task to make it pre- 
sentable r 

‘ Is that*tho root of your humility?’ 

‘Possibly. But for very shame I must doctor it, if Mary 
has wasted so much time over it. It docs not look so bad in 
your hand I* 

‘ It struck mo whether you had rendered this Spanish story 
right’ . 

' Of course not I never stuck to my dictionary.* 

A*sound dose of criticism ensued, tempered by«-epetitions of 
his father’s pleasure ; and next came some sympathy and dis- 
cussion about the farm and Marksedgo, in which the ladies took 
their usual earnest part, and Mary was as happy as ever in 
hearing of his progress. Ho said no word of their neighbours ; 
but he could not help colouring when Mary said, as he wished 
her good-bye, ‘ We like the party in the* House Beautiful so 
much ! Miss Conway is such an acquisitioi^) to me ! and they 
are doing all you could ever have wished for Clara.’ 

Mary was glad that she had said it 

Louis was not so glad.. He thought it must have been an 
effort, then derided his vanity for the supposition. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

THE FRUIT OP THE CIIRISTMAS-TREfe. 


Age, twine thy brows with fresh spring flowers. 
And call a train of laughing hours ; 

And bid them dance, and bid them sing . 

And thou, tog^ mingle in the ring. — WoRDSWonTH. 


^PHE i2th of January was the last day before James and 
^ Louis meant to return to Oxford, Jem taking Clara on 
from thence to school. It was to be the farewell to Christmas 
—one much enjoyed in Dy never Terrace. Fitzjocelyn’s ab- 
sence was almost a relief to Clara ; she 'could not make up her 
mind to see him till she could hope their last encounter had 
been forgotten ; and in the mean time, her anticipations were 
fixed on the great 12th. She was aware of what the entertain- 
would consist, but was in honour bound to conceal her 

o 
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knowledge from Virginia and Louisa, who on their side affected 
great excitement and curiosity, and made every ostentation of 
guessing and peeping. Gifts were smuggled into the house from 
every quai*ter — some to take their chance, some directed with 
mottoes droll or affectionate. Clara prepared a few trifles, in 
which she showed that school had done something for her 
lingers, and committed her little parcels to her brother's care ; 
and Miss Mercy was the happiest of all, continually knocking 
at the locked door of the back drawing-room with gilded 
tir cones, painted bannera, or moss birds'-ncsts, from Miss 
Balome. 

Miss King and Isabel had undertaken the main business. 
When roused from her pensive stillness, Isabel could bo very 
eager, active, and animated ; and she worked with the exhila- 
itition that she could freely enjoy, when unrestrained by per- 
ceiving that she was wanted to produce an effect. What woman’s 
height and hand could not perform fell to the share of James, 
who, with his 8ie])-ladder and dexterous hands, was invaluable. 
Merril}^ merrily did the three work, laughing over their sus- 
pended bonbons, their droll contrivaiices, or predicting the adap- 
tations of their gifts ; and more and more gay was the laugh, 
the tutor more piquant, the governess more keen and clever, the 
young lady more vivacious, as the twilight darkened, and the 
tree became more laden, and the streamers and glass balls pro- 
duced a more brilliant eflcct. 

Proudly, when the task was accomplished, did they contem- 
plate their work, and predict the aspect of their tinsel and 
frippery when duly lighted up. Then, as they disperacd to 
dress, James ran home, and hastily tapped at his sister’s door. 

* Wliat is the matter ¥ she cried. ' i^ve the tassels c6me off 
my purse i’ 

' Nothing of the kind, but — * ho came quitd in, and looked 
round restlessly, then hastily said, ^ You gave me nothing for 
Miss Conway.’ 

‘ I wished it very much,’ said Clara, ‘ but I could not heg^r to 
do onytliing trumpery for her. Oh, if one could give her any- 
thiim worth having 1’ 

*^ara, I had thought — ^but I did not know if you would like 
to pai*t with it—* 

^1 had thought of it too,’ said Clara; 'hut I thought you 
would not like it to be given away.’ 

Pulling out a drawer, she opened an odd little box of queer 
curiosities^ whence she took a case containing an exquisite 
ivory c^ing, a copy of the 'Madonna della Sedia,’ so fide that 
a magnifier alone could fully reveal the delicacy and accimuy 
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of the features and expression. It was mounted as a bracelet 
clasp, and was a remnant of poor Mr. Dynevor*s treasiirca It 
Lad been given to Mrs. Henry Frost, and bad descended to her 
daugliter. 

* Should you be willing?* wistfully asked James. 

*Tliat I should 1 I have longed to give her what she would 
really care for. She has been so very kind — and her kindness 
is 60 very sweet in its graciousness! I shall always bo tho 
happier for the very thinking of it.’ 

‘I am glad — * began Jem, warmly; but, breaking off, ho 
added — ^ This would make us all more comfortable. It, would 
lessen the weight of obligation, and that would be satisfactory 
to you.* 

‘ I don’t know. I like people to be so kind, that I can’t feel 
as if I would pay them off, but os if 1 could do nothing but love 
them.’ 

* You did not imagine that I rate this as repaym(?nt !’ 

‘Ohl iio.no!’ 

‘No! ^ris rather that jothing can be too precious — * then 
pausing-^* You arc sure you are willing, Clary V 

‘ Only too glad. I like it to be somctliing valuable to us os 
well as in itself. *If 1 only had a bit of black velvet, I could 
set it u]).’ 

In ten minutes, Jem had sped to a shop and back again, 
and stood by as Clara stitebed the clasp to the ribbon velvet ; 
while there was an amicable dispute, ho insistiiig tlia^ the cn- 
vclojie should bear only the initials of the true donor, and slio 
maintaining that ‘ he gave the black velvet.’ She had her way, 
and wrote, ‘ From her grateful C. F. D. and J. 11. F. D. ; and 
os James took the little packet, he thanked her with an affec- 
tionate kiss — a thing so unprecedented at an ^irregular hour, 
that Clara’s heart leapt up, and she felt rewarded for any sem- 
blance of sacrifice. 

He told his grandmother that he had agreed with his sister 
that they could do ^ otherwise than present the ivory clasp ; * 
and Mrs. Frost, who had no specially tender associations with 
it, was satisfied to find that they had anything worth offering 
on equal terms. 

She was to bo of the party, and setting forth, they found the 
House Beautiful upside down — even the Faithfull parlour de- 
voted to shawls and bonnets, and the* two good old sisters in 
the drawing-room ; Miss Salome, under the protection of little 
Louisa, in an easy chair, opposite the folding-doors. Small 
diildren were clustered in shy groups round their respective 
, keciper?. Lady Conway was receiving her guests with the smile 

o2 
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80 engaging at first sight ; Isabel moTing from one to the other 
'with stately grace and courtesy ; Virginia watching for Clara, 
and both becoming merged in a mass of white skirts and glossy 
heads, occupying a wide area. Mrs. Frost was rapturously sur- 
rounded by half-a-dozen young men, Sydney Calcott foremost, 
former pupils enchanted to see her, and keeping po&session of 
her all the rest of the evening. She was a dangerous person to 
invite, for the Northwold youth had no eyes but for her. 

The children were presently taken down to tea in the dining- 
room by Miss King and Miss Mercy ; and presently a chorus of 
little voices and peals of laughter broke out, confirming the fact, 
whispered by Delaford to his lady, that Lord Fitzjocclyn had 
arrived, and had joined the downstairs party. 

While coffee went round in the drawing-room, Isabel glided 
out to })(u*forrn the lighting process. 

‘ Oil, Mr. Dynevor !* she exclaimed, finding him at her side, 
* I did not njcan to call you away.’ 

‘Mere unreason to think of the performance alone,’ said 
James, setting up his trusty ladder^^ ‘ What would become of 
tliat black luce 

‘ Thank you, it may bo safer and quicker.’ 

^So far the evening is most successful,’ said Jem, lighting 
above as she liglitcd below.* 

' That it is ! I like Northwold better than any place I hovo 
been in since I left Tliornton Conway. There is so much moro 
licartiness and friendliness here than in oi*diiiary society.* 

* I think Fitzjocelyn’s open sympathies have conduced— 

Isabel laughed, and he checked himself, disconcerted. 

* I beg your pardon,’ she said ; ‘ I was amused at the force of 
habit. If I were to say the terrace chimneys did not smoke, 
you would say it was Lord Fitzjocelyu’s doing.’ 

* Do not bid me do otherwise tlian keep him in mind.* 

Down fell the highest candle: the hot wax dropping on 

Isabel’s arm caused lier to exclaim, bringing Jem dowm in 
horror, crying, ‘ I have hurt you ! you arp^ burnt I’ 

‘ Oh no, only startled. There is no harm done, you see,’ oa 
she cracked away the cooled wax — ^not even a mark to remind 
me of this happy Christmas.’ 

* An '4 it has been a happy Christmas to you,’ he said, re- 
moimting. 

^ Most happy. Nothing has been so peaceful or aatisiactoiy 
in my wandering life.’ 

' Shall I find you here at Easter V 

‘ I fear not. Mamma likes to be in London early ; but per- 
haps she may leave the school-room party here^ as Loui^ is 
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f^riining so miicli gi‘ound, and* ilj^t would bo a pledge of our 
return/ 

^Too much joy,’ said James, almost inaudibly. 

‘I hope Walter may spend liia holidays hero,’ sho pursued, 

* It is n great thing for him to bo with any ouo who can put a 
few right notions into his head/ 

Jem abstained from, as usual, proposing Fitzjocolyn for his 
example, but only said that Walter was very susceptible of 
good impressions. 

‘And most heartily wo thank you for all you have done for 
him/ said Isabel, doubting whether Walter’s mother a]>prcciated 
the full extent of it ; ‘indeed, we have all a gi*cat deal ift thank 
you for. I hope my sisters and I may bo the better all our 
lives for ilie helps and explanations you have given to us. Is 
that the last candle ? How beautiful 1 Wo muiit open— 

‘Miss Conway — * 

‘ Yes’ — she paused with her hand on the key. • • 

‘No, no —do not wait,’ taking the key himself. ‘Yet — yes, 
I must — I must thank you for such words — ’ 

‘ My words Y said Isabel, smiling. ‘ For thanking you, or 
being hajipy here V * 

‘ Both I both ! Those words will be myji over-failing charm. 
You little guess how I shall live on the remembrance. Ob, if 
I could only convey to you what feelings you have excited — ' 
The words broke from him as if beyond his control ; and 
under the pressing need of not wasting the tapers, he instinc- 
tively unlocked the door as he spoke, and cut*liimself i-hort by 
turning the handle, perhaps without knowing what ho was about. 

Instantly Lady Conway and Miss King each pushed a fold- 
ing leaf, Isabel and James drew back on either side, and the 
spectators beheld the tall glistening evergreen, illuminated with 
countless little spires of light, glancing out among the dark 
leaveR and reflected from the gilt fir-concs, glass balls, and bril- 
liant toys. 

‘ Sister 1 Sister 1’ cried Miss Mercy, standing by Miss Faiths 
fall’s chair, in the rear of the throng, and seizing her hand in 
ecstasy ; ‘it is like a dream I like what we have read of ! Oh, 
the dear little children! So very kind of Lady Conway P 
Oould you have imagined — P She quite gasped. 

‘ It is veiy pretty ; but it was a nicer Christmas-tree last year 
at Lady Hunnymede’s,’ said Louisa, ’with the air of a critic. 

‘ There we had coloured lamps.’ 

‘ Little fastidious puss !’ said Louis, ‘ I thought you keeping 
in the background out of politeness j but I see you are only 
U^ee whh Christmas-treca ’ I pity you I I could no more bo 
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critical at sucli a moment than I could analyse the jewels ia 
Aladdin’s cave.’ 

* Oh, if you and Miss Faithfull talk, Cousin Fitzjocelyn, you 
will make it seem quite new.* 

* You will deride the freshness of our simplicity,’ said Louis, 
but j>ro8ently added, ‘ Miss Salome, have wc not awakened to 
the enchanted land ? Did ever mortal tree bear stars of living 
flame ? Here are realized the fabled apples of gold — nay, the 
fir-cones of Nineveh, the jewel-fruits of Eastern story, depend 
from the same bough. Yonder lamps shine by fairy spell.’ 

* Now, Cousih Fitzjocelyn, do you think I suppose you so 

Billy — * 

'Soft ! The Dryad of tlie Enchanted Dower advances. Her 
floating robes, her holly crown, beseem her queenly charms.’ 

' As if you did not know that it is only Isabel !* 

' Only 1 May the word be forgiven to a sister ? Isabel ! The 
name is all-expressive.’ 

‘ She is looking even more lovely than usual,’ said Miss 
Faithfull. * I never saw such a countenance.* 

‘She has a colour to-night,’ added Miss Mercy, 'which docs, 
as you say, make her handsomer tlian over. Dear ! dear ! 1 
hope she is not tiroil I am so sorry I did not help her to 
light the tree !’ 

' I do not think it is fatigue,* said her sister. ' I hope it is 
animation and enjoyment — all I have ever thought wanting to 
that sweet face.’ 

'You are as 'bad ns my prosaic cousin,’ said Louis, ‘disen- 
chanting the magic bower and the wood-nymph into lir, wax, 
and modem young ladyhood.’ 

‘ There, cousin, it i.s you w'ho have called lier a modem young 
lady.’ 

Before Louisa had expressed her indignation, there was a 
call for her. 

' The Sovereign of tlio Bower beckons,’ said Louis, ' Favoured 
damsel, know how to deserve her smiles. l^Juiry gifts remain not 
with the unworthy.’ 

As he put her forward, some one made way for her. It was 
Maiy, and he blushed at perceiving that slie must have heard 
all his rodomontade. As if to make amends, he paused, and 
asked for Mrs. Ponsonby. 

‘ Much more comfoi'table to-night, thank you and the plea- 
sant, honest look of her friendly eyes relieved him by not re- 
proaching him. 

' I wish she were here. It is a prettier, mmre visionary sight 
than 1 could have conocived.* « 
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* I wish she could seo it ; hut sho feared the crowd. Many 
people in a room seem to stifle her. Is Lord Ormersfield here T 

* No, it would not be his element But imagine his having 
taken to walking with me I I really think he will miss me.’ 

* Really V said Mary, amused. 

* It is presumptuous ; but he does not see well at night, and 
is not quite broken in to his spectacles. Mary, I hope you will 
walk over to seo after him. Nothing would be so good for him 
as walking you back, and staying to dinner with you. Go right 
into the library ; he would be greatly pleased. Can't you inako 
some book excuse ) And you have the cottages to seo. The 
people inaugurated the boilers with Christmas puddings.* 

^ Mr. Iloldsworth told us how pleased they were. And the 
Norris’s ]’ 

* Mrs. Norris is delighted ; she has found a ^^oman to wash, 
and says it will save her a maid. The people can get milk now : 
I assure you they look more wholesome alrejuly ! And Beecher 
has actually asked for two more houses in emulation. And 
Richardson found himself turned over to mo 1* 

* Oh, that’s right.* * 

* I’ve been at the plans all the aftemobn. I see how to con- 
trive the fireplace in the back room, that wo could not have in 
the first set, and make them cheaper, too. ^Fy father has really 
made a point of that old decrepit Hailes being moved from 
Marksedge ; and Mary, he and Richardson mean Inglewood to 
be made over to me for good. I am to put in a bailiif, and do 
as I can with it — have the profits or bear ihe*losscs. 1 think 
I have an idea — ^* 

In spite of her willingness to hear the idea, l^lary could not 
help asking, ‘ Have you sent off the Police article ?’ 

* Hush, Mary ; it is my prime object to hafe it well for- 
gotten.* 

‘ Oh ! did not Sir Miles like it T 

* He said it wanted liveliness and anecdote. So the Santi- 
sima Hermandad, and all the extraneous history, were sent ta 
him ; and then hd^ was well content, and only wanted me to 
leave out all the Christian chivalry — all I cared to say — ^* 

* You don’t mean not to finish f Your father was so pleased, 
Isabel so much struck I It is a pity — * 

‘ No, no ; you may forgive me, Maiy — ^it is not pure laziness. 
It was mere rubbish without the point, which was too strong 
for the two politicians ; rubbish, any way. Don’t tell me to 
go on with it ; it was a mere trial, much better let it die away. 
I really have no time ; if I don’t mind my own business, I shall 
h% a plucked gosling ; and that would go to his lordship’s heart 
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BoBides, I must get these plans clone. Do jou remember where 
we got the fire-bricks for the ovens Y 

Mary was answering, when Walter came bursting through 
the crowd. ‘ Where is he 1 Fitzjocelyn, it is your turn.* 

‘ Here is a curious specimen for our great naturalist,’ said 
Mrs. Frost, a glow in her checks, and her voice all stilled mirth 
and mischief. 

It was a large nest of moss and horsehair, partly concealed 
under the lower branches, and containing two huge eggs 
streaked and spotted with azure and vermilion, and a purple 
and yellow feather, labelled, * Dropped by the i)arent animal in 
her flight, on the discovery of the nest by the crow of H.M.S. 
Flying Dutchman. Nortli Greenland, April 1st, 1847. Qu. ? 
Female of Egnm Pegamia. Respectfully dedicated to the Riglit 
Honourable \iscount Fitsyocelyn.’ 

^ A fine specinion,' said the Viscount at once, with the air of 
a connoisseur, by no means taken by surprise. ‘ They are not 
very uncommon ; I found one myself about the same date in 
the justice-room. I dare say Mr. Calcott recollects the circum- 
stance.* ' 

‘Oh, my dear feKow,* exclaimed Sydney, instead of his 
father ; ‘ you need not particularize. You always were a dis- 
coverer in that line'.’ 

‘ True,’ said Louis, ‘ but this is unique. North Greenland— 
ah I I thought it was from a Frosty country. Ha, Clara 1* 

‘ Not I ; 1 know nothing of it,* cried Clara, in hurry and con- 
fusion, not yet able to bo suspected of taking liberties with him. 

‘ No T said Louis, turning about his acquisition ; ‘ I thought 
I knew the female that laid these eggs. The proper name is, I 
fancy, Glades Dytievorcnsis — var. Catharina — ^perhaps — 
W^tcr and Louisa had brought their mother to see the nest, 
the point of which she comprehended as little as they ; and not 
understanding how much amusement was betokened by her 
nephew's gravity, she protested that none of her party hod 
, devised it, nor even been privy to it, and that Mr. Dynevor 
must bear the blame; but he was very « busy detaching the 
prizes from the tree, and hastily denied any concern with it. 
Aunt Catharine was obliged to console Lady Conway, and 
enchant Louis by owning herself the sole culprit, with no aid 
but Miss Mercy’a Together they had disposed the nest in its 
right locality, as soon as Jthe Earl’s absence was secure. 

‘ 1 had not courage for it before liim,* she laughed. ‘ As for 
this fellow, I knew he would esteem it a compliment.* 

‘ As a tribute to his imagination )* said Isabel, who, in her 
mood of benevolence, could be struck with the happy under- 
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■tanding between aunt and nephew revealed hy such a joke, so 
received. 

* It would be a curious research/ said Louis, ^ whether more 
of these nidifications result fix>m over-imagination or the want 
of it.’ 

* Often from want of imagination, and no wont of cowardice^* 
said Isabel. 

' That sort of nest has not illuminated eggs like these/ said 
Louis. * They are generally extremely full of gunpowder, and 
might bo painted with a skull and crossbonos. I say, Clara, 
has Aunt Kitty considered the consequences ? • She has sacri- 
ficed her ostrich eggs ! I can never part with these original 
productions of her genius/ 

' He exhibited his mare’s nest with his own gay bonhommie to 
all who were curious ; and presently, when evei^ one’s atten- 
tion had been again recalled to the wondera which Isabel was 
distributing, and he had turned aside to dispose of his treastiro> 
he lieard a sound of soliloquy half aloud, ‘ I wonder whether 
she has it 1* from Clara, who stood a little apart. 

‘WhatT asked Louis. * 

‘My ivory clasp with the Madonna/ fAid Clara. ‘Jem and 
I thought it the only thing worthy of Miss^Conway.’ 

‘ Hem 1* said Louis ; ‘ it is not your fault, Clara ; but it 
would bo graceful to learn to receive a favour.* 

‘ A favour, but not a grand thing like this/ said Clara, show- 
ing a beautiful little case of workijig implements. 

‘Hardly worth, even intrinsically, your mother’s bracelet/ 
said Louis. ‘ But I am not going to talk treason to the family 
doctrine, though it is very inconvenient to your friends.’ 

‘ Then you think we ought not to have done it 

‘ That depends on what I can’t decide.’ 

‘What’s that r 

‘ Whether you give it out of love or out of pride.’ 

‘ I think we gave it out of one, and excused it by the other.* 

‘Very satisfactoiy. To reward you, hero is something for ' 
you to do. I shall iftver get at Aunt Kitty to-night. I see the 
midshipman, young Brewster, will not relinquish her ; so will 
you or will she administer this letter to the Lady of Eschalottf 

‘You don’t mean that is Tom Madison 1’ exclaimed Clara. 

‘ Why, it is like copper-plate. Ho more Fitsgosliugs 1’ 

‘Ho, indeed 1 Is he not a clever fellow? He has just 
reached the stage of civilization that breaks out in dictionaiy 
words. I have been, in return, telling him the story of the 
Irish sdioolmaster who puzzled the magistrate’s bench by a 
X)ot^tion about a small cornuted animal, meaning a kid. But 1 
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Bhould think it would bo very edifying to Charlotte to see her* 
self commemorated as the ‘ individual at the Terrace/ and his 
grandfather as * his aged relative.’ He sends the old man ten 
Bhillings this time, for ho is promoted. Don't you think 1 may 
be proud of him ? Is Mary gone home? She must hear about 
him.* 

As he turned away in search of Mary, Clara felt a soft hand 
on her shoulder j and Isabel beckoned her to follow into the 
back drawing-room, where the tree was burnt out and deserted. 

‘ 1 may thank yoit/ said Isabel, in a low, sweet voice, pressing 
her hencl. 

‘And Jem/ said Clara; ‘he thought of it first.’ 

‘ It is the most beautiful Christinas gift ; but I do not like 
for you to part with it, my dear.* 

‘Wo both ‘wished it, and grandmamma gave leave. We 
loQged for you to have something we prized like this, for it 
belonged to my mamma. It is Jem's present too, for he went 
out and bought the black velvet.* 

‘ Chisp it on for me, dear Clara. « There T and Isabel kissed 
the fingers which obeyed. ‘ It shall never leave my arm.* 

Clara’s face burnt with surprise and pleasure amounting to 
embarrassment, as Isabel expressed hopes of meeting again, and 
engaged her to write from school. She looked for her brother 
to take his share of thanks ; but he was determiiiatcly doing 
his duty in cutting chicken and cake for those who desired 
supper, and he did not come in their way again till all the 
guests wore gone, and good-night and good-bye were to be said 
at onca 

Lady Conway was warm in expressing her hopes that Walter 
would enjoy the same advantages another holiday, and told Mr. 
Dynevor slic should write to him. But Jem made little answer, 
nothing like a promise. Clara thought he had become stiff 
from some unknown affront, perhaps some oppressive present, 
for he seemed to intend to include all the young ladies in one 
farewell bow. But Isiibcl advanced wiJdi outstretched hand 
and flushing*check, and her murmured ‘Thank yoU* and con« 
fiding pressure drew from him such a grasp as could not easily 
be forgotten. 

Clara’s heart was all the lighter because she was sure that 
Fit^ocelyu had forgiven, and, what was more, forgotten. She 
had spoken naturally to him once more, and was ready for any- 
thing now-r-even though they had missed all confidential dis- 
cussions upon school. 

She gave Charlotte Tontk Madison’s letter. The UtUe maiden 
Cook and twirled it abodf rather superciliously. 
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btisiDGss had my young Lord/ she thought, Hoilhiiey she cared 
for that poor fellow ? Very likely he was improved, and she 
was glad of it ; but she knew what was genteel now. Yes, sho 
would read it at onco ; there was no fear that it would make her 
soft and foolish — she had got above that 1* 


CHAPTER XVIL 

TUG RIVALS. 

MVhich king, Bezonian ?* — Henry IV, 

S IR ROLAND of Provence remained in suspense whether 
to bo a novice or an irrevocably pledged Hosjutalier. The 
latter was most probable ; and when Adeline's foeHngs had been 
minutely analysed, Miss Conway discovered that sho had better 
not show her morning's work to her slstem. 

Clara and Louis pronounced Jem to bo as savage as a bear all 
through the journey. Clai;^ deoiared it was revenge for having 
been civil and amiable all through the yacation; and Louis 
uttered a theatrical aside, that even that could not have been 
maintained if he had not occasionally come to Ormersfield to 
relievo himself a little upon their two lordships. 

Laugh as he might, Fitzjocelyn was much concerned and 
pei’plcxed by his cousin’s ill-humour, when it appeared more 
permanent than could bo puffed off in a fi^w ebullitions. 
Attempts to penetrate the gloom made it heavier, and Louis 
resolved to give it time to subside. Ho waited some days 
before going near James, and when he next walked to his 
college found him engaged with pupils. He was t himself very 
busy, and had missed his cousin several times before he at 
length found him alone. 

‘Why, Jem, old fellow, what ai*o you about? You’ve not 
been near my rooms this term. Are you renouncing mo in 
anticipation of my plgcking V 

‘ You won't be plucked unless you go out of your senses for 
the occasion.’ 

‘No tlianks to your advice and assistance if I am not. But 
it would conduce to my equanimity, Jem, to know whether 
we are quarrelling, as in that cose I should know how to demean 
myself.’ 

‘I’ve no quarrel with you. You have far more reason— 
But,’ added Jem, catching himself up, ‘ don't you know I’ve no 
leisure for trifling? The Ordination b the second week iu 
Mamh.’ 
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^ Tlie Ordination f 

^ Ay — ^you know it ! My fellowship depends on it* 

*I never liked to contemplate it’ He sat down and mused, 
while James continued his occupation. Presently ho said, 
* Look here. Sir Miles Oakstead asked me if I had any clever 
Oxford friend to recommend. If he comes into office, he — ^ 

* I’ll be no great man’s hanger-on.* 

'This matter is not imminent You are barely four-and- 
twenty. Wait a year or two; even a few months would — ^ 
'You have tried my forbearance often enough,’ broke in 
James; 'my 'object is — as you very well know — to maintain 
myself and mine without being liable to obnoxious patronage. 
If you think I should disgrace the office, speak out !* 

Louis, without raising Jiia eyes, only answered with a smile. 

' Then, wl;at do you mean 1 As to your notions of a voca- 
tion, ninety-nine out of a hundred are in my ease. I have 
been bred up to this — ^nothing else is open — I mean to do my 
duty; and surely that is vocation — ^no one has a right to 
object — • 

'No one; I beg your pardon,’ meekly said Louis, taking up 
his stick to go ; but both knew it was only a feint, and James, 
whoso vehemence rWas exhausting itself, resumed, in an irjjured 
tone, 'What disturbs you ? wbnt is this scruple of yours ? — you, 
who sometimes fancy you w^ould have been a curate youi’solf f 
' I have just inclination enough that way to be able to per- 
ceive that you have none.’ 

' And is every one to follow his bent 1’ 

'This is not a step to be taken against the grain, even for the 
best earthly motives. Jem ! 1 only beg you to ask advice. 
For the very reason that you are irreproachable, you will never 
have it offered.’ 

' The present time, for instance !’ said James, laughing as best 
he might. 

' That is nothing. I have no faith in my own judgment ; 
but, thinking as 1 do of the profession and of you, 1 cannot 
help believing that my distaste for seeing^ou in it must be an 
instinct’ 

' Give mo your true opinion and its grounds candidly, know- 
ing that I would not ask another man living.’ 

'Nor me, if I did not thrust it on you.’ 

‘ Now for it I Let us hear your objection.* 

' Simply this. 1 do not see that anything impels you to take 
Holy Orders immediately, except your wish to be independent, 
and irrevocably fixed before your uncle can come home. This 
seems to me to have a savour of something inconsistent ^with 
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what you profess. It might be fine anywhere else, but it will 
not bear being brought into the liglit of the sanctuary. No, 1 
cannot like it. 1 have no doubt many go up for Ordination &r 
less fit than you ; but— Jem, I wish you would not If you 
would but wait a year 1’ 

' No, Fitzjocelyn, my mind is made up. I own that I might 
have preferred another course, and Heaven knows it is not that 
I think myself worthy of this ; but I have been brought up to 
this, and I will not waver. It is marked out for me as plainly 
as your earldom for you, and 1 will do my duty in it os my 
appointed calling. There lies my course of honest mdepcndence : 
you call it prides — see what those are who are devoid df it : 
there lie my means of educating my sister, providing for my 
grandmother. 1 can see no scniple that should deter me.* 

Fitzjocelyn having said his say, it was his turn and his nature 
to be talked down. 

^In short,’ concluded James, walking about the room, Hhefo 
is no alternative. Waiting for a College living is bad enough, 
but nothing else can make happiness even possible.* 

*One would think you fheant one sort of happiness,* said 
Louis, with a calm considering tone, and Idok of inquiry which 
James could not brook. 

^What else)’ he cried. ^Fool and madman that I am to 
dwell on the hopeless — ' 

* Why should it bo hopeless ? — * began Louis. 

* Hush ! you are the last person with whom I could diflcuss 
this subject,’ he said, trying to be fierce, but with more sorrow 
than anger. * 1 must bear my burden alone. Believe me, 1 
struggled hard. If you and I be destined to clash, one comfort 

that even I could never quarrel with you.* 

‘ I have not the remotest idea of your meaning.* # 

‘ So much the better. No, so much the worse. You are 
not capable of feeling what I do for her, or you would have 
hated me long ago. Do not stay here ! I do not know that 1 
can quite bear the sight of you — ^But don’t let roe lose you, Louis.’ 

James wiiing the Hhnd of his cousin ; and no sooner was he 
alone, than he began to pace the room distractedly. 

*Poor Jem 1’ soliloquized Fitzjocelyn. ^ At least, I am glad 
the trouble is love, not the Ordination, But as to his mean- 
ing 1 He gives me to understand that we are rivals — It is 
the most absurd thing I ever knew — I declare I don’t know 
whether he means Mary or Isabel I supi)Osc he would con- 
sider Mary’s fortune a barrier — No, she is too serene for his 
storms — ^worthy, most worthy — but she would hate to be wor- 
shipped in that wild way. Besides, I am done for in that 
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quarter. No clashing there — 1 Nay, the other it can never 
be — after all his efroi-ts to lash me up at Christmas. Yet, he 
was much with her ; he made Clara sacrifice the clasp to her. 
ITm ! Slio is an embodied romance, deserving to be raved 
about ; while for poor dear Mary, it would be simply ridiculous. 
1 wish 1 could guess — ^it is too absurd to doubt, and worse to 
ask ; and, what*s more, he would not stand it. If 1 did but 
know 1 I’m not so far gone yet, but that I could leave the 
field to him, if that would do him any good. Ilcigh ho 1 it 
would be en regie to begin to hate him, and be as jealous as 
Bluebeard ; but there ! 1 don’t know which it is to be about, 
and one can’t be jealous for two ladies at once, luckily, for it 
would be immensely troublesome, unless a good, hearty quaiTcl 
would be wholesome to revive his spirits. It is a bad time for 
it, though I qWell, I hope ho does not mean Mary — I could not 
bear for her to be tormented by liim. That other creature might 
reign over him like the full moon dispersing clouds. Well! 
this is the queerest predicament I ever heard of T And on he 
wondered, almost as much diverted by the humour of the doubt, 
as annoyed by the dilemma. 

He had no oppoVtuuity for farther investigation : James 
removed himself so entirely from his society, that ho was obliged 
to conclude that the prevailing mood was that of not being 
quite able to bear the sight of him. His consolation was the 
liope of an opening for some generous proceeding, though 
how this should be accomplished was not visible, since it was 
quite as hard to be generous with other people’s hearts as to 
confer a benefit on a Fendragon. At any rate, he was so con- 
fident of Jem’s superiority, as to have no fear of canying ofi* the 
affection of any one whom his cousin wished to win. 

James was oinlained, and shortly after went to some pupils 
for the Easter vacation, which was spent by Louis at Chi-ist- 
church, in studying hard. The preparation for going up for 
his degree ended by absorbing him entirely, as did eveiy other 
pursuit to which he once fairly devoted himself, and for the first 
time he gave his abilities full scope in the -field that ought long 
ago to have pccupied them. When, finally, a third dass was 
awarded to him, ho was oon.soious that it might have been a firsts 
but for. his past waste of time. 

Ho was sorry to leave Oxford : he had been happy there 
in his own desultory fhshion; and the additional time that 
his illness had kept him an undergraduate, had been welcome 
as deferring the dreaded moment of considering what was 
to come next. He had reached man’s estate almost against 
his will 
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He was to go to join his father in London ; and ho carried 
thither humiliation foi having, by his own fault, ]|UBsed the 
l\onoui*s that, too late, he had begun to value as a means of 
gratifying his father. 

Tho Earl, however, could hardly have token anything amisii 
from Louis. After having for so many ycai*3 withhold all tho 
laisaez-aUer of paternal affection, when tho right chord had onci^ 
been touched, his fondness for his growu-u|> son had tho fresh 
exulting pride, and almost blindness that would ordinarily have 
been lavished on his iufaDcy. Lord Ormei*sfield*s sentiments 
were few and slowly adopted, but they had all tho permanence 
and force of his strong character ; and his affection foi^ Fitz- 
jocelyn partook both of parental glory in a promising only son, 
and of that tenderness, at once protecting and de])cudont, that 
fathers feel for daughters. This was owing partly to Louis’s 
gentle and assiduous attentions during tho last vacation, and 
also to his long illness, and remarkable resemblance to his 
mother, which rendered fondness of him a sort of tribiito to 
Lor, and restored to the Earl some of the transient happiness 
of his life. ^ 

It was a second youth of tho affections, but it was purchased 
by a step towards age. The anxiety, fatigu^ and various emo- 
tions of tho past year liad told on the Earl ; and though still 
strong, vigorous, and liealtliy, the first touch of autumn had 
fallen on him — he did not find his solitary life so self-suflicing 
as formerly, and craved the home feeling of the past Clii istmas. 
So the welcome was twice as warm os Louis had expected ; and 
as he saw tho melancholy chased away, the stem grey eyes 
lighted up, and the thin, compressed Ups relaxed into a smile, 
he forgot his aversion to the well appointed rooms in Jermyn 
Street, and sincerely apologized that he had not brought home 
more credit to satisfy his father. 

‘ Oakittead was talking it ^over with me,’ was the answer ; 
'and we reckoned up many more third-class men than first who 
have distinguished ^emselvcs.’ 

' Many thanks to Sir Miles,’ said Louis, laughing. ' My weal^ 
mind would never have devised such consolation.’ 

‘Perhai>s tho exclusive devotion to study which attaina 
higher honours may not be the best introduction to practical 
lUe.* 

' It is doing the immediate work with the whole might.’ 

‘ You do work with all your might.* 

’ ' Ay 1 but too many irons in the fire, and none of them red* 
hot through, have been my bane.’ 

' ^ou do not set out in life without experience ] I am glad 
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yotir education is finished, Louis !* said his father, turning tj 
contemplate him, as if the sight filled up some void. 

^Are you?’ said Louis, wearily. don’t think I am. It 
becomes my duty — or ydurs, which is a relief— to find out tlie 
next stage.’ 

* Have you no wishes V 

* Not at the present speaking, thank you. If I went out and 
talked to any one, I might have too many.’ 

* No views for your future life V ' ^ 

* Thus far : to do as little harm as may be — ^to be of some use 
at home — and* to make turnips grow in the upland at Ingle- 
wood.‘ I have some vague fancy to see foreign parts, especially 
now they are all in such a row — it would bo such fun — but I 
suppose you would not trust mo there now. Here I am for 
you to do as. you please with me — a gracious permission, con- 
sidering that you did not want it. Only the first practiced 
qubstiou is how to get this money from Jem to Claiu. I should 
like to call on her, but I suppose that would hardly bo according 
to tlio proprieties.’ 

* I would walk to the school with you, if you wish to see 
her. My aunt will ‘be glad to hear of her, if we go home 
to-morrow.* , 

* Are you thinkihg of going home ?’ exclaimed Louis, joyfully 
coming to life. 

‘ Yes ; but for a cause that will grieve you. Mrs. Fonsonby 
is worse, and has written to ask me to come down.’ 

‘ Materially worse V 

* I fear so. I showed my aunt’s letter to Hastings, who said 
it was the natural 00111*80 of the disease, but that he thought it 
would have been less speedy. I fear it has been hastened by 
reports from Fern. She had decided on going out again ; but 
the agitation overthrew her, and she has been sinking ever 
since,’ said Lord Ormersfield, mournfully. 

‘ Foor Mary I’ 

* For her sake I must bo on the spot, if for no other cause. 

If I had but a home to offer her 1’ ^ 

Louis gaye^A deep sigh, and presently asked for more details 
of Mrs. Fonsonby ’s state. 

‘I believe she is still able to sit up and employ herself at 
times, but she often suffers dreadfully. They are both won- 
derfully cheerful. She has little to regret.* 

*What a loss she will be! Oh, &ther! what will yon do 
without her ?* 

* I am glad that you have known her. She has been mure 
than a sister to me. Things might have been veiy difierent, 
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if that miscrablo marriage had not separated us for so many 
years.* 

* How could it have happened 1 How was it that she — so 
good and wise— did not see through the man P 

' She would, if she had been left to herself ; but she was not. 
*My mother discovered, when too Into, that there had been 
foolish, impertinent jokes of that unfortunate trifler, poor 
Henry Frost, that made her imagine herself 8iis])cctcd of designs 
*on me.* 

^Mary would never have attended to such folly 1’ cried 
Louis: 

* Mary is older. Besides, she loved the man, or thought she 

did. 1 believe she tliinks herself attached to him still. But 
for Mary’s birth, there would have been a separation long ago. 
There ought to have been ; but, after my fatlierjs death, tlicro 
was no one to interfere 1 What would I not have given to 
have been her brother? Well! I never could see why t)ne 
like her was so visited — !’ Then rousing himself, as though 
tender reminiscences were waste of time, ho added, ‘ There you 
see the cause of the cauflon I gave you with regard to Clara 
‘Dynevor. It is not fair to expose a yoifng woman to miscon- 
structions and idle comments, which may goad her to vindicate 
her dignity by acting in a manner fatal to hbr happiness. Now,* 
ho added, having drawn his moral, ^ if wo are to call on Clara, 
this would be the fittest time. I have engaged for us both to 
dine at Lady Conway*s this evening : 1 thought you would not 
object* • 

‘ Thank you ; but I am sure you cannot wish to go out afoer 
such ue\vs.* 

* There is not sufScient excuse for refusing. There is to be 
no party, and it would be a marked thing to avoid it* 

Louis hazarded a suggestion that the meeting with Clara 
would bo to little purpose if they were all to sit in state in the 
drawing-room ; and she was asked for on the pica of going to 
sec the new Houses of Parliament The Earl of Ormersfield's « 
card and complimeifts weut^ up-stairs, and Miss Frost Hynevor 
appeared, with a demure and astonished countenance, whi<9i 
changed instantly to ecstasy when she saw that the Earl was not 
alone. Not at all afraid of lore, but only of misconstructions, 
he goodnaturedly kept aloof, while Clara, clinging to Louis* 
arm, was guided through the streets, and in and out among the 
blocks o^arved stone on the banks of the Thames, interspersing 
her notes of admiration and his notes on heraldry with more 
comfortable confidences than had fidleu to their lot through the 
holidays. 
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His first hope was that Clara might reveal some fact to throw 
light on the object of her brother’s affections, but her remarks 
only added to his perplexity. Once, when they had been talk- 
ing of poor Mary, and lamenting her fate in having to return to 
her father, Louis hazarded the conjecture tliat she might find 
an English home. 

‘ There is her aunt in Biyanston Square,* said Clara. * Or if 
she would only live with us I You see I am growing wise, as 
you call it : 1 like her now.’ 

‘ That may be fortunate,’ said Louis. ‘ You Icnow her desti- 
nation according to Northwold gossip.* 

* Nonsense I Jem would scorn an heiress if she were ten 
times prettier. He will never have an escutcheon of pretence 
like the one on the old soup-tureen that the Lady of Eschalott 
broke, and J^nc was so sorry for because it w*as the last of the 
old Cheveleigli china.’ 

Louis made another experiment. ‘ Have you repented yet 
of giving away your clasp Y 

‘No, indeed! Miss Conway ahvays wears it. She should 
be richly welcome to anything I have in the world.’ 

‘ You and Jem sa^^ much more of them than I did.’ 

‘ Whoso fault was that ? Jem was always raving about your 
stupidity in staying at home.’ 

Ho began to question whether his interview with James had 
been a dream. As they were walking back towards the school, 
Clara went on to tell him that Lady Conway had called and 
taken her to a rehearsal of a concert of ancient music, and that 
Isabel had taken her for one or tw^o drives into the country. 

* This must conduce to make school endurable,’ said Louis. 

‘ 1 think I hate it more because 1 hate it less.’ 

* Translate, if you please.’ 

‘The first half-year, 1 scorned them all, and they scorned me; 
and that was comfortable — 

‘ And consistent. W ell 1’ 

‘ The next, you had disturbed me ; I could not go on being 
savage with the same satisfaction; and' their tuft-hunting 
temper began to discharge itself in such civility to me, that 1 
could not give myself airs with any peace.’ 

‘ Have you made no friends T 

‘One and a half. Tho w*holo one is a good, rough, stupid girl, 
who comes to school because she can’t learn, and is worth all 
the rest put together. The half is Caroline Salter, who is 
openly and honestly purse-proud, has no toad-eating in her 
nature, and straightforwardly contemns high-blood and no 
money. We fought ourselves into respect for one another; 
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aod now, I vohly believe, we are fighting ourselves into friend- 
ship. She is the only one that is proud, not vain ; so we under- 
stand each other. As to the rest, they adore Caroline Salter*s 
enamelled watch one day; and the next 1 should be their 
‘ dearest * if I would but tell them what we have for dinner at 
Ormersfield, and what colour your eyes arc !* 

* The encounters have made you so epigi^ammatio and sati- 
rical, that there is no coining near you.' 

‘ Oh Louis ! if you knew all, you would despise me as I do 
myself! I do sometimes get drawn into talking grandly about 
Ormemfield ; and though I always say what 1 am, to be, I know 
that 1 am as vain and proud as any of them : I am prcoid of 
being poor, and of the Pendragons, and of not being silly 1 I 
don't know which is self-respect, and which is pride I* 

‘ 1 have always had my doubts about that quality of self- 
respect. I never could make out what one was to*respcct.* 

‘Oil, dear! les voUd^P cried Clara, as, entering Ilauo^r 
Square, they beheld about twenty damsels coming out of the 
garden in couples. * 1 would not have had it happen for the 
whole world !* she added, abruptly withdrawing the oimi that 
had clung to him so tioistfully across many a perilous crossing. 

She seemed to intend to slip into the ranks without any faro- 
wells j but the Earl, with politeness that almost confounded 
the little elderly governess, returned thanks for having been per- 
mitted the pleasure of her company ; and Louis, between mis- 
chief and good-nature, would not submit to anything but a 
hearty, cousinly squeeze of the hand, nor relinquish it till ho 
had forced her to utter articulately the message to grandmamma 
that she had been muttering with her head averted. At lost it 
was spoken sharply, and her hand drawn petulantly away ; and, 
without looking back at him, her high, siifiT head vanished into 
the house, towering above the bright rainbow of nbbotis, veils, 
and parasols. 

The evening would have been veiy happy, had not Lord Or- 
mersfield looked imperturbably grave and inaccessible to his 
sister-in-law’s blandi||iments. She did not use the most likely 
means of disarming him when she spoke of making a tour in 
the summer. It had been a long promise that Isabel and Vir- 
ginia rhould go to see their old governess at Paris; but if 
France still were m too disturbed a state, they might enjoy 
themselves in l^lgium, and perhaps her dear Fitzjocelyn would 
ficcompany them as their escort. ' 

His eyes had glittered at the proposal before he recollected 
the sorrow that threatened his father, and began to decline, 
protesting that he should be the wonit escort in the world, since 
• p 2 
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he always attracted accidents and adventures. But his aiint^ 
discovering that he had never been abroad, became doubly 
urgent, and even appealed to his father. 

‘As far as I am concerned, Fitzjocelyn may freely consult 
his own inclinations/ said the £kirl, so gravely, that Lady Con- 
way could only turn aside the subject by a laugh, and assurance 
that she did not mean to give him up. She began to talk of 
James Frost, and her wishes to secure him a second time as 
Walters tutor in the holidays. 

‘ You had better take him with yon/ said Louis ; ‘he would 
really bo of use to you, and how he would enjoy the sight of 
foreign parts 1* 

Isabel raised her head with a look of approbation, such as 
encouraged him to come a little nearer, and speak of the ])lea- 
sure that hc^ kindness had given to Clara. 

‘There is a high spirit and originality about Clara, which 
nViiko her a most amusing companion.’ 

Isabel replied, ‘ I am very glad of an hour with her, especially 
now that 1 am without my sisters.’ 

‘ She must bo such a riddle to Her respectable schoolfellows, 
that intercourse beyond them must be doubly valuable.’ 

‘ Poor cljild 1 Is there no hope for her but going out as a 
governess ]* 

‘Unluckily, we have no Church patronage for her brother; 
the only likely escape — unless, indeed, the uncle in Peru, whom 
I begin to regard as rather mythical, should send an unavoid- 
able shower of gold on them.’ 

* I hope not/ said Isabel ; ‘ I could almost call their noble 
poverty a sacred thing. I never saw anything so beautiful as 
the reverent affection shown to Mra.’ Dynevor on Louisa’s 
birthday, when she was the Queen of the Night, and looked it, 
and her old pupils vied with each other in doing her honour. 
I have remembered the scene so often in looking at our faded 
dowagers hero.’ 

‘ 1 would defy Midas to make my Aunt Catharine a faded 
dowager/ said Louis. 

‘ No ; but he could have robbed their homiige 6f half —nay, 
all its grace.’ 

They talked of Northwold, and Isabel mentioned various de- 
tails of Mis. Ponsonby, which she had learnt from Miss King, 
and talked of Mary with groat feeling and affection. Never 
had Louis had anytliing so like a conversation with Isabel, and 
he was more bewitched than ever by the enthusiasm and depth 
of sensibilities which she no longer concealed by coldness and ' 
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rosenre. In fact, slio had como to regard him as an acccssoiy 
of Nortbwokl, and was delighted to enjoy some exchange of 
sympathy upon Terraco subjects — above all, when separated 
from the school-room party. Time had brought her to perceive 
that the fantastic Viscount did not always wear motley j and 
it was almost as refreshing as meeting witli Clara, to have some 
change from the two worlds in which she lived. In her imagi- 
nary world, Adeline had just been rescued from the Corsairs by 
a knight hospitalier, with liis vizor down, and was being con- 
ducted homo by him, witli equal probabilities of his dying at 
her feet of a concealed mortal wound, or conducting her to her 
convent gate, and going oil* to be killed by the Moors. * The 
world of gaiety was more liollow and wearisome than ever ; and 
the .summons was as unwelcome to her ns to Piizjocclyn, when 
Lord OrmcrsfiGld reminded liini that the Indies were going to 
an evening party, and that it was lime to take leave. 

‘Come with us, Fitzjocelyn,* said his aunt. ‘They would-be 
clinrnied to liavo you;’ and she mentioned some lions, whose 
names made Louis look at his father. 

*T will send the carriage for you,* said the Earl ; ‘but Louis 
had learnt to detect the tone of raelanchoTy reluctance iii that 
apparently unalterable voice, and at once refused, Porhaiis it 
w'as for that reason that Isabel let him put on her opera-cloak 
and hand her doam-stairs. ‘ I don’t wonder at you,’ she said ; 
‘ I wish T could do the same.* 

‘ I wished it at finst,’ he answered ; ‘ but I could not htt\ o gone 
without a heavy hcait.* * 

‘ Are you young enough to expect to go to any gaieties without 
a heavy heart ]’ 

‘ I am sorry for you,’ said ho, in his peculiar tone : ^ I suppose 
I am your elder.’ * • 

‘ I am almost twenty she said, with emphasis. 

‘Indeed 1 That must be tlio age for care, to judge by tlio 
ch.ango it has worked in Jem Fro.st.* 

The words wore prompted by a keen, sudden desire to mark 
their effect ; but he failed to perceive any, for tlicy w'ero in 
dark part of the entry, and her face was turned away. 

‘ Fitzjocelyn,’ said the Earl, on the way home, ‘do not think 
it necessary to look at me whenever you receive an invitation. 
It makes us both a 2 )pcar ridiculous, and you arc in every respect 
your own master.’ 

‘ I had rather not, thank you,’ said Louis, in an almost pro- 
vokingly indifferent tona 

‘ It is full time you should assume your own guidance.* 
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* How little ho knows how little that would suit him P 
thought Louis, sighing desi)otidingly. ‘Am I called on to sacii- 
fice myself in everything, and never even satisfy himP 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

BEST FOB THE WEAUT. 

Tlierefore, arm thee for the Rtrifo 
' All throughout this mortal life, 

Sohlier now and servant true, 

Earth behind, and heaven in view. 

Rev. I. Williams. 

f I Uliii tirst jinn)ression on arriving at Northwold was, that the 
J- danger had been magnified. Mrs. Frost’s buoyant spirits had 
rbion at the first respite ; and though there was a weight on 
Mary’s brow, she spoke clicerfully, and as if able to attend to 
other interests, telling Louis of her father’s wish for some good 
workman to superintend the mined, and asking him to consult 
his friends at lllershnll on the subject. 

Lord Orrncrsfield came down encouraged by his visit to the 
invalid, whom he iiad found dressed and able to converse nearly 
as usual. She begged him to come to dinner the next day, and 
spend tho evening with her, promising with a smile that if he 
would bring Louis, their aunt should cha])eron Mary. 

When tho Earl went up-stairs after dinner, the other three 
dosed round tho fire, and talked in a tranquil, subdued strain, 
on various topics, sometimes grave, sometimes enlivened by the 

K Illness inherent in two of the party. Aunt Kitty spoke of 
irlier days, and Louis and Mary ventured questions that 
they would have ordinarily deemed intrusive. Yet it was less 
the matter than the manner of tlicir dialogue — the deep, un- 
avowed fellow-feeling , and mutual reliance — ^which rendered it 
BO refreshing and full of a kind of reposa Louis felt it like the 
strange bright stillness, when birds siug^their clearest, fullest 
notes, and the horizon reach of sky beams with the softest, 
brightest radiance, just ere it be closed out by the thunder- 
cloud, whose first drops are pausing to descend ; and to Mary it 
was peace — ^peace which she was wUling gratefully to taste to the 
utmost, from the instinctive perception that the call had come 
for her to brace all her powers of self-control and fortitude ; 
while to the dear old aunt, besides her enjoyment of her dar- 
lingfs presence, each hour was a boon that she could believe the 
patient or the daughter roliev^ and happy. 
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Louis wfts admitted tor a few minutes^ visit to the siok-oham- 
ber, and went up believing that he ought to be pla^ul and 
cheerful ; but ho was nearly overcome by Miu Ponsonoy's own 
brightness, as she hoped that her daughter and aunt had made 
themselves agreeable. 

‘ Thank you, I was never so comfortable, not oven when my 
foot was bad.* 

' I believe you consider that a great compliment.’ 

‘ Yes, I never was so much off my own mind, nor on other 
people’s and the recollection of all he owed to Mrs. Ponsouby’s 
kindness rushing over him, he looked so much affected, that 
Mary was afraid of his giving way, and spoke of other ni^Xtters ; 
her mother responded, and he came away quite reassured, and 
believing Mrs. Frost's augury that at the next call, the invalid 
would l)e in the drawing-room. , 

On the way home, however, his father overthrow such hopes, 
and made him aware of the true state of the case, — namely, that 
this was but the lull before another attack, which, whether it 
came within weeks or days, would probably be the last. 

‘ Does Mary know V * 

‘ She does. She bears up nobly.’ • 

* And what is to become of her 1* 

The Earl sighed deeply. *Lima is her destiny. Her mother 
is bent on it, and says that she wishes it herself ; but on one 
thing I am resolved : she shall not go alone ! I have told hei 
mother that I toUl go with her, and not leave her without 
seeing what kind of home that man has for her, Mai*y — ^thc 
mother, I mean — ^persists in declaring that ho has real affection 
for his child, and that her presence will save him.’ 

* If anything could — broke out Louis. 

* It should ! it ought ; but I do not trust Ifim. I know 
Robert Ponsonby as his wife has never chosen to know him. 
This was not a time for disguise, and I told her plainly what I 
thought of risking her daughter out there. But she called it 
Mary’s duty — ^said that he was fully to be trusted where his • 
child was concerned; and that Mary was no stranger at Lima, 
but could take care of herself, and had many friends besides Oliver 
Dynevor there. But 1 told her that go with her I would i’ 

* You to take the voyage I Was not she glad V 

*I think she was relieved ; but she was over-grateful and 
distressed, and entreating me to be patient with him. She need 
not fear. I never was a hasty man; and I shall only remember 
that die bears his name, and that he is Maiy^s father — provided 
always that it is fit Mary should remain with him. Miserable! 

I €»n understand that death may wdl come as a finend— But 
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her daughter f he exclaimed, giving way more than he might 
liavo done anywhere hut in the dark ; * how can she endui*e to 
leave licr to such a father — to such prospects T 

* She knows it is not only to such a father that she leaves 
her/ murmured Louie. 

* Her words — almost her words/ said the Earl, between ear- 
nestness and impatience ; * but when these things come to press- 
ing realities, it is past me how such sayings arc a consolation.* 

‘Not if they were no more tlian sayings.’ 

There was silence. Louis heard an occasional groaning sigh 
from his father, and sat still, with feelings strongly moved, and 
impelled to one of his sudden and iin])ctuoiis resolutiona 

The next morning, ho ordered his horse, saying ho would 
bring the last roport from the Terrace. 

That afternoon, Mrs. Ponsonhy observed a trcmulousness in 
Mary’s hand, and a willingness to keej) her face turned away; 
and, on more minute glances, a swelling of the eyelids was 
detected. 

‘ My dear/ said Mrs. Pousonby, ‘ you should take a vralk to- 
day. Pray go out with the CouwayA’ 

* Oh, no, thank yoir, inaunna.’ 

* If the cousins conic in from Ormersfield, I shall tell Louis to 
take you to look at* his fiU’m. It would be very good for you — 
IMy dear, wbat is it ?’ for Mary’s ears and neck, all that she 
could see, were crimson. 

‘ Oh, mamma 1 ho has been doing it again. I did not mean 
to have told yon — ' said Mary, the strong will to becalm forcing 
back the tears and even the flush. 

‘ Nay, dear child, nothing can hurt me now. You mtist 
let me share all with you to the last. What did you say to 
UmV 

‘ I told him that 1 could not think of such things now/ said 
Mary, almost indignantly. 

‘And he}’ 

* He begged my pai’don, and said he only did it because ho 
thought it might bo a relief to you.’ o 

‘ Only ; did he say ‘ only }’ ’ 

‘ 1 am not ^ure. At least/ she added, wifh a deep eigh, ‘ 1 
thought he meant only — ^ 

‘ And you, my dearest, if yon had not thought he meant 
only}’ 

‘ Don’t ask me, mamma ; I cannot think about it I* 

‘ Mary, dearest, I do wish to understand you.* 

* Is it of any use for me to ask myself}’ said Mary. 

* I think it is. I do not sayj^t there might not be insu^i^ 
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able obstacles ; but I believe vre ought to know whether you 
are still indiiTcrent to Louis.* 

* Oh, that I never was 1 Nobody could be I* 

* You know what I mean,’ said her mother, slightly smiling. 

* Mamma^ I don't know what to say,’ replied Maxy, after a 
pause. ^ I liad thought it wrong to let my thoughts tako that 
course ; but when ho spoke in his own soft, gentle voice, I felt, 
and I can't help it, that — ^he— could — comi'ort — mo— better— 
than — any one.* 

Not licsitating, but slowly, almost inaudibly, she brought out 
the words ; and, as the tears gushed out irrepressibly with the 
last, she liastciied from the room and was seen no more fill she 
had recovered composure, and seemed to have dismissed the 
subject. 

Louis kept this second attempt a secret ; he was not quite 
sure how he felt, and did not wish to discuss his rejection. At 
breakiUst ho received a note from Mrs. Ponsonby, begging Wni 
to come to tho Terraco at three o* clock ; and the Impe thus re- 
vived made him more conversational than ho had been all the 
former day. 

lie found that Mary was out walking^ and ho was at once 
conducted to Mrs. Pousonhy’s room, where ho looked cxcce<l- 
iiigly rosy and conlused, till she began by holding out lier hand, 
and saying, ^ 1 wish to thank you.* 

^ I am afraid I vexed Mary,’ said Louis, with more than his 
usual simplicity ; *but do you think tlicro is no hope 1 1 knew 
it was a bad time, but I thought it might make you more at 
ease on her account.’ 

‘ You meant all that was most kind.* 

thought I might just try,* pursued he, disconsolately, 
* whether she did think mo any steadier. I hop^ she did not 
think me veiy troublesome. 1 tried not to harass her much.* 

* My dear Louisa it is not a question of what you call steadi- 
ness. It is the old story of last summer, when you thought us 
old ones so much more romantic than yourself* 

* You are thiukiiq; of Miss Conway,’ said Louis, blushing, but 
with curious nawete, * Well, I have been thinking of that, 
and I really do not believe there was ahything in it. I did 
make myself rather a fool at Beauchastel, and Join would have 
made me a greater one ; but you know my father put a stop to 
it. Thinking her hand^mer than other people can’t be love, 
can itP 

* Not alone, certainly.* 

‘And actually,* he pursued, ‘ I don’t believe I ever think of 
her when I am out of the way of her I No^ indeed 1 if 1 had 
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not believed that was all over, do you think I could lave 
said what I did yesterday V 

‘Not unless you believed so.’ 

‘Well, but really you don’t consider how little I have seen 
of her. I was in awe of her at lirst, and since, I have kept 
away on purpose. T never got on with her at all till the otlier 
evening. I don’t believe I care for her one bit. Then,’ sud- 
denly pausing, and clianging his tone, ‘you don’t trust me after 
all* 

‘ I do. I trust your principle and kindness implicitly ; but 
I think the Very innocence of your heart prevents you from 
knowing what you are about.’ 

‘ It is very hard,* said Louis ; ‘every one will have it that I 
must be in love, till I shall have to believe so myself, and when 
I know it cannot como to good.* 

‘ You are making yourself more simple than you really arc,* 
Sabi Mrs. Ponsonby, half provoked. 

Louis shut his eyes, and seemed to be rousing liis faculties ; 
then, taking a new turn, ho earnestly said, ‘ You know that 
the promises must settle the question, and keep my alfectioDS 
fast.’ 

‘ Ah, Louis ! tl\pro is the point. Others, true and sincere as 
yourself, have broken their own hearts, and those of others, 
from having made vows in wilful ignorance of latent feelings. 

It would bo a sin in me to allow you to bind youraolf to Mary, 
with BO little comprehension as you have of your own senti- 
ments.’ * 

‘ Then I have done wTong in proposing it,’ 

‘ What would have been wrong in some cases, was more of 
blindness — ay, and kindness — in you. Louis, I cannot tell you 
my gi*atitude for your wish to take care of my dear girl,* she 
said, with tears in her eyes, ‘ I hope you fully understand 
me.’ 

‘ I SCO I have made a fool of myself again, and that you have 
‘ A right to bo very angry with me.* 

‘ Not quite,* said Mrs. Ponsonby, smilinj ; ‘ but I am going 
to give you'some advice. Settle your mind as to Miss Conway. 
Tour &ther is beginning to perceive that his distrust was Tin- 
deserved ; he has promi^ me not to object in case it should 
bo for your true happiness ; and I do believe, for my own part, 
that) in some resiiccts, she is better fitted for his daughter-in-law 
than my poor Mary.* 

‘ No one was ever half as good as Mary 1’ cried Louis. 

And tins is what yon tell met’ 

‘ Mind, 1 don’t tell you tP propose to her, nor to commit i 
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yourself in any way : I only toll you to put youiuelf in a 
position to form, a reasonable judgment of your own feelings. 
That is due to her, to yourself, and to your Avife, be she who 
she may.’ 

Louis sighed, and presently added, smiling, am not going 
to rave about preferences for another ; but 1 do want to know 
whether anything can be done for poor Jem Frost.’ 

< Ha i has he anything of tins l^d on his mind Y 
' He does it in grand style— disconsolate, frantic, and frosty ; 
but he puzzles me completely by disclosing nothing but that ho 
has no hope, and thinks me his rival. Can nothing be done Y 
‘No, Louis,’ said Mrs. Ponsonby, decidedly ; * I have no idea 
that there is anything in that quarter. What may be on his 
mind, I cannot tell : I am sure that ho is not on Mary’s.* 

Louis rose. ‘ I have tired you,’ he said, ‘ ancl you are veiy 
patient with my fooleries.’ 

‘ You have been very patient with many a lecture of m^no, 
Louis.’ 

-‘There are very few who would have thought mo worth 
lecturing.’ 

‘ Ah, Louis ! if I did not like you so well for what you are, 
I should still feel the right to lecture yon„when I remember 
the night I carried you to your father, and tried to make him 
believe tliat you would be bis comfort and blessing. I think 
you have taught him the lesson at last 1’ 

‘ You have done it all,* said Louis, with deep feeling. 

‘ And now, may I say what more I want to see in yon ? If 
you could acquire more resolution, more manliness — will you 
pardon my saying so Y 

‘Ah ! 1 have always found myself the identical weak man 
that all books give up as a hopeless case,’ said Loui^, accepting the 
imputation more easily than she could have supposed possible. 

‘ No,’ she said, vigorously, ‘ you have not come to your time 
of life without openings to evil that you could not have resisted 
if you had been really weak.’ ' 

‘Distaste — ^and rSther a taste for being quizzed,’ said Loui% 
‘Those are not weakness. Your will is indolent, and you 
take refuge in fancying that you want strength. House your- 
self not to be drift^ about — ^make a line for yourself.* 

‘ My &ther will have me walk in nO line but bis own.’ 

‘ You have sense not to make duty to him an exciise for in- 
dolence and dislike of responsibility. You have often disap- 
pointed yourself hy acting precipitately; and now you are 
throwing yourself prone upon him^ in a way that is unwise for 
7014 both.’ 
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* I tlon’t know wlmt to do 1’ said Louis. ‘ When I tlionglit 
tho aim of my life was to be to devote myself to his wishes, you 
— ay, and he too — tell me to stand alone.’ 

‘ It will be a disappointment to him, if you do not act and 
decide for yourself — ^yes, and worse than disiippointracnt. Ho 
knows what your devotional habits are ; and if ho see you 
wanting in firmness or energy, he will set down all the rest as 
belonging to the softer parts of your nature.’ 

^On the contrary,’ exclaimed Louis, indignantly, ^all tho 
resolution 1 over showed came from nothing else !’ 

‘ 1 know it.* Let him sec that these things make a man of 
you ; niul, Louis — you feel what a difference it might make 1’ 

Jiouis bowed his head thoughtfully. 

* You, who are both son and daughter to him, may give up 
schemes and •])leasurcs for his sake, and may undertake work 
for which you have no natural turn ; but, however you may 
crolis your inclinaivonB^ never be led contrary to jowv judgment. 
Then, and with perseverance, T think you will be safe.* 

‘ Perseverance — your old lesson.’ 

*Yos; you must learn to work* over the moment when 
novelty is gone and* failure begins, even though your father 
should treat the n^atter as a crotchet of your own. If you 
know it is worth doing, go on, and lie will esteem you and it.’ 

‘My poor private judgment! you work it hard! when it 
has generally only run me full-drive into some egregious blun- 
der r 

* Not your true deliberate judgment, exercised with a sense 
of responsibility. Humility must not cover your laziness. 
You have such qualities and such talents as must be intended 
to do good to others, not to be trifled away in fitful exertions. 
Make it your great effoi-t to see clearly, and tl?en to proceed 
steadfastly, without slackening either from weariness or the 
persuasions of others.’ 

‘ And, you won’t let me liave the one person who can see 
• clearly, and keep mo steady T 

‘To be your husband, instead of youi^wifel No, Louis; 
you must learn to take yourself in your own hands, and lean 
neither on your father, nor on any one else on earth, before you 
can be fit for Mary, or — 

‘And if I did V began Louis. 

‘ You would make a fnan of yourself,* she said, interrupting 
him. ‘That is the first thing — ^not a reed shaken with the 
wind. You can do it ; there is nothing that Grace cannot do.* 

‘ I know there is not,’ said Louis, reverently. 

‘ And, oh 1 tbo llessihg tliat you would so bring on youijpclf 
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and on yonr dear father ! You have already learnt to make him 
happier than I ever looked to see him ; and you must bo ener- 
getic and consistent, that so he may respect, not yon, but the 
roarer which can give you the strength.’ 

Louis’s heart was too full to make any answer. Mins. Pon-* 
Bonby lay back in her chair, as though exhausted by the energy 
witli which slio had spoken the last words ; and there was a 
long silence. He thought ho ought to go, and yet could not 
resolve to move. At last she 8|K>ke — ‘ Good-bye, Ijouia Come 
what may, I know Mary will find in you the — all that 1 have 
found your father.’ • 

‘ Thank you, at least, for saying that,* said Louis. ‘If you 
would only hold o\it a hope — I wish it more than ever now * 
I do not believe that I should ever do as well with any one elso ; 
Will you not give me any prospect V * 

‘ Be certain of your own heart, Louis I Nay,’ as she saw his 
face brighten, ‘do not take that as a promise. Lot mo g*ve 
you a few parting words, as the motto I should like to leave 
with you — ‘Quit youi-solvea like men; be strong.’ And so, 
Louis, whatever be your fixed and resolute pur])osc, so it be 
accordant with the W ill of Heaven, you would surely, I believe, 
attain it ; and well do you kn^w how I shotihl rejoice to sec— ’ 
She broke off, and said more feebly, ‘I must not go on any 
longer. Let ino wish you good-bye, Louis : I have loved you 
only less than luy own child !’ 

Louis knelt on one knee beside her, held her hand, ami bowed 
down his face to hide the shower of tears that fell, while a 
mother’s kiss and a mother’s blessing were on bis brow. 

He went down-stairs and out of the house, and took his horse 
from the inn stables, without one word to any one. The ostlers 
said to each other that the young Lord was in great trouble 
about the lady at the Terrace. . 

Maty came home; and if she knew why that long walk had 
been urged on her, she gave no sign. She saw her mother worn 
and tired, and she restrained all perception that she was con- 
scious that there ha& been agitation. She s[)oke quietly of the 
spring Rowers that she hod seen, and of the people whom she 
had met ; she gave her mother her tea, and moved about with 
almost an increase of the studied quietness of the sick-room. 
Only, when Mrs. Frost came in for an hour, Maiy drew back 
into a comer with her knitting, and did not speak. 

‘ Maty,’ said her mother, when she came back from lighting 
her aunt down-staIi*3, ‘ come to me, my child.* 

Maiy earner and her mother took both licr Iiands. They 
wey» c^y; and there, was a little i)ulse on Mary’s temple 
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that visibly tlirubbed, and almost seemed to leap, with fearful 
rapidity. 

‘Dear child, I had no power to talk before, or I would not 
have kept you in suspense. I am afraid it will not do.* 

^ 1 was sure of it,' said Mary, almost in a whisper. * Dear , 
liiamma, you should not have vexed and tired youraclf.’ 

* 1 comforted myself,' said Mrs. Fousouby : ^ I said things to 
him that 1 had longed to say, and how beautifully he took 
them 1 But I could not feel that he knew what ho was about 
much better than he did the first tima' 

‘ It would iiDt be right,* said Mary, in her old tone. 

* I think your father might have been persuaded. I would 
have written, and done my utmost — * 

‘ Oh, mamma, anything mther than you* should have that 
worry !’ «. 

* And 1 think things will be difibrent — ^he is softened, and 
will be more so. But it is foolish to talk in this way, and it 
may be well that the trial should not be made ; though that 
was not the reason I answered Louis as 1 did.’ 

‘ I suppose it will be Miss ConVay,’ said Mary, trying to 
smile. ' 

* At least, it ought to be no o])e else till lie has seen enough 
of her to form a judgment without the charm of prohibition ; 
and this he may do without committing himself, as they are so 
nearly connected. 1 must ask his father to give him distinct 
permission, and then 1 shall have done with these things.’ 

Moiy would* not break the silence, nor recall her to earthly 
interests; but she returned to the subject, saying, wistfully, 

‘ Can you tell mo that you are content, dear child ]’ 

* Quite content, thunk you, mamma--^l am certain it Ls right,’ 
said Maiy. * It would be taking a wrong advantoge of his com* 
])as8ion. I fall too far short of what would be wanted to make 
iiim happy.’ 

She spoke firmly, but her eyes were full of tears. Her 
mother felt as if no one could fail of happiness with Mary, but, 
controlling the impulse, said,* It is best, dsai'cst ; for you could 
not bear to feel yourself unable to make him happy or to fimey 
he might have more peace without you. My dear, your prospect 
is not all I could have wished or planned, but this would be 
too cruel.’ 

* It is my duty to go to papa,’ said Mary. * What would be 
selfish could not turn out well.’ 

* If you could be sure of his feelings — ^if he were only less 
strangely youthful — No,’ die added, breaking off, as if rebuk- 
ing hersel]^ *it is not to'be thought of; but 1 do not wonder at 
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you, my poor Mary — I never saw any one bo engaging, nor iu 
w]iom 1 could place such confidence.* 

* I am 80 glad I* said Maiy, gratefully. ' You used not to 
have that confidence.’ 

' 1 feared his being led. Kow 1 feel as euro as any one can 
dare of his goodness. But 1 have been talking to him about 
self-reliance and consistency. He is so devoid of ambition, and 
so inert and diffident when not in an impetuous fit, that I dread 
his doing no good as well as no evil.* 

Mary shook her head. Did she repress the expression of the 
sense that her arm had sometimes given him Steadiness and 
fixed his aim ) 

‘ The resemblance to his mother struck mo more than ever,* 
continued Mrs. Ponsonby. * There is far more mind and soul, but 
almost the same nature— all bright, indolent sweetness, craving 
for something to lean on ; but ho shows what she might have 
been with the same principles. Dear boy I may he do well 1’ * 
‘lie will be very happy with Miss Conway,* said Mary, ‘She 
will learn to appreciate all ho says and does — her enthusiasm 
will spur him on. I shall fiear of them.* 

The unbreathed sigh seemed to be added to' the weight of 
oppression on Mary’s patient breast; but /^ho kept her cyo 
steady, her brow unruffled. 

All the joys did indeed appear to be passing from her with 
her mother, and she felt as if she should never know another 
liour of gladness, nor of rest in full free open-hearted confidence ; 
but she could not dwell either on herself or on fhe future, and 
each hour that her mother was spared to her was too precious 
to be wasted or profaned by aught that was personal. 

Mrs. Ponsonby herself realized the weary soon to be at rest, 
the harassed well nigh beyond the reach of tt*oubling. She 
treated each earthly care and interest -as though there were 
peace in laying it down for the last time. At intervals, as she 
was able, she wrote a long letter to her husband, to accompany 
the* tidings of her death ; and she held several convcrsatiomi 
witli Maiy on her dbnduct for the future. She hoped mueh 
from Mary’s influence, for Mr, Ponsonby was fond of his 
daughter, and would not willingly display himself in his worst 
colours before her ; and Mary’s steadiness of spirits and nerves 
might succeed, where her own liability to tears and trembling 
had always been a provocation. Her want of judgment in openly 
preferring her own relations to his uncongenial sister, had 
sown see^ of estrangement and discord which had given Mm. 
I'omionby some cause for self-reproach, and she felt great ho^je 
that her daughter would prevail where she had lailei There 
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was little d/inger that ho would not show Mary afTcction enough 
to make her home-dutics labours of love; and at her age, and 
with her disposition, she could both take care of herself, aud be 
an unconscious restraint on her lather. The trust and hope 
that she would bo the means of weaning her father from evil, 
and bringing him homo a changed man, was Mrs. Ponsonby's 
last bright vision. 

As to scruples on Lord Ormersficld becoming Mary^s escort 
on tlio voyage, Mrs. Ponsonby perceived his determination to 
be fixed beyond remonstrance. Perhaps she could neither regret 
that her daughter should liavo such a protector, nor bear to 
reject his last kindness ; and she might have lingerbg hopes 
of the consequonces of his meeting her husbqpd, at a time when 
the hearts of both would bo softened. 

These matters arranged, she closed out the world. Louis 
saw her but once again, when other words tliau their own were 
spoken, and when tlie scene brought back to him a like one 
which had seemed his own fai'cwcll to this earth. His thread 
of life had been lengthened — ^Iierc vros the moment to pray that 
it might be strengthened. Firm purpose was wakening witliiu 
him, and the battle-cry rang again ,in Ids cai's— ‘ Quit yourselves 
like men ; be stropg i’ 

His eye sought Maiy. She looked, indeed, like one who 
could ‘ suffer aud be strong.’ Her brow was calm, though as if 
a load sat on her, borne too patiently to mar her peace. The 
end shone upon her, though the path might bo hid in gloom ; one 
stop at a time was enough, and she was blest above all in her 
mother’s good hope. 

A hush \ras on them all, as though they were ^vatching while 
a tired, overtasked child sank to rest. 

There was a space of suffering, when Mary and Miss Mercy 
(lid all that love <X)uld do, and kept Mrs. Frost from the sight 
of* what she could neither cheer nor alleviate, and when all she 
could do was to talk over the past with Lord Ormersfield. 

Then came a brief interval of relief and consciousness, pre- 
cious for ever to Maiy’s recollection. Thh last words of aught 
beneath were — ^My dearest love to your father. Tell him 1^ 
know now how much he has to forgive.’ 

The^ tender, impulsive, overhasty s])irit fiad wrought for itself 
some of the trials that had chastened and perfected it^ even 
while breaking down the earthly tabernacle, so as to set free 
the weary soul, to enter into Best I 
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MOONSIIINa 

He talked of daggers and of darts, 

Of passions and of pains, 

Of weeping e}*ea and wounded hearts^ 

Of kisses and of chains : 

13ut still the lady shook her Itead, 

And swore by yea and nny, 
lily whole was all that he said, 

And all that he could say. 

W. Mackwouth Pbaeo. 

M ARY'S strength gave way. She was calm and self-possessed 
as ever ; she saw Lord Ormersfield, wrote to her aunt, 
made all necessary arrangements, and, after tlie iuncral, moved 
to Mrs. Frost's house. But, though not actually ill, she was 
incapable of exertion, could not walk up-stairs without fatigue ; 
a ud^ after writing a letter, or looking over papers, Aunt Catlia- 
rine would find her leaning back, so wan and exhausted, that 
alnf could not resist being laid down to rest on the sofa. 

She shrank from seeing any fresh face, and the effoi't of talk- 
ing to the Earl resulted in such weariness aftd quiet depression 
t]^t Mrs. Frost dared not press her to admit any one else, 
except Louis, who rode to the Terrace almost eveiy day ; but 
when the kind aunt, believing there must bo solace in the 
sight of her boy, begged to bring him in, Maryenswered, with 
unusual vehemence, ‘Pray don't: tell him I cannot see any 
one.’ And wlicu Mrs. Frost returned from a sorrowful talk 
with Louis, she believed that Maiy had been weeping. 

Louis was sad. enough. Out of the few friends of his child- 
hood ho could ill afford to lose one, and he grieved much for 
his father, to whom the loss was very great. The Earl strove, 
in his old fashion, to stifle sorrow in letters of business, but 
could not succeed : the result was, that he would discuss the 
one Maiy’s past, the other Maiy’s future, till time washed 
so short that he gl^ly accepted his son’s assiste^nce. Oonver- 
sations with Richardson and orders to Frampton devolved on 
Louis, and the desire to do no mischief caused hikn to employ his 
intellect in Acquiring a new habit of attention and accuracy. 

His reverence for Maiy was doubled, and he was much con- 
cerned at hi§ exclusion, attributing it to his mistimed proposals^ 
and becoming sensible that he acted boybhly and without 
due respect With a longing derire to do anything for her, he 
dH.red not even send her a greeting, a flower, or a book, lest it 

V 
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should appear an intrusion ; and but for his mournful looks, 
his aunt would have been almost vexed at his so often prevent- 
ing her from going to make another attempt to induce his 
cousin to see him. 

Mary first roused herself on finding that Lord Ormersfield 
was taking it for granted that she would wait to hear from her 
father before sailing for Peru. The correspondence which had 
passed since her mother had begun to decline, had convinced 
her that he expected and wished for her witliout loss of time, 
and the vessel whose captain he chiefly trusted was to sail at 
the end of May. She entreated to be allowed to go alone, 
declaring that she had no fears, and would not endure that the 
Earl should double Capo Horn on her account ; but he stood 
fast — ho would not be deprived of the last service that he could 
render to her mother, and he had not reliance enough on her 
father to let her go out without any guardian or friend. 

Recent letters from Mr. Ponsonby and from Oliver Dynevor 
reiterated requests for an intelligent man conversant with 
mining operations, and Oliver had indicated a person whom 
he remembered at Cheveleigh ; but, as his mother said, he for- 
got that peoplo grew old in the Eastern hemisphere, and the 
application was a failura Finding that Mary regarded it as 
her charge, Fit7jocclyn volunteered to go to Illershall to con- 
sult his friend Mr. Dobbs ; and his first meeting with Mtu^ 
was spent in receiving business-like instructions as to the per- 
son for whom ho should inquire. 

Tliore were some who felt dubious when he was seen walking 
back from the station with a young man who, in spite of broad- 
cloth and growth, was evidently Tom Madison. 

* I could not help it, Mary,* said Louis; * it was not my fault 
that Dobbs would recommend him.* 

Mr, Dobbs bad looked this way and that, and concluded with, 
^Well, Lord Fitzjocelyn, I do not know who would answer 
your purpose better thw the young fellow you sent hero a year 
ago.* 

It appeared that Tom had striven assiduously both to learn 
his business and to improve himself ; and, having considerable 
abilities, already brightened and sharpened by l^ui^ his pro- 
gress had been surprising. He had no low tastes, and was 
perfectly to be relied on for all essential points ; but Mr. Dobbs 
owned that ho should be Relieved by parting with him, as he 
was not liked by his feUows, and was thought by the foremen 
to give himself aira Quarrels and misunderstandings had 
arisen so often, that he himself had been obliged to exert 
an influence on his behalf which he feured might make him 
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obnoxious to tho accusation of partiality. He considered that 
the lad had worth, substance, and promise &r beyond his fel- 
lows; but his blunt, haughty manners, impatience of rough 
jokes, and rude avoidance of the unrefined, made him the object 
of their dislike, so that it was probable that he would thrive 
much better abroad and in authority ; and at his age, he was 
more likely to adapt himself to circumstances, and learn a new 
language, than an older man, more used to routine. 

The vision of the land for digging gold and silver seemed 
about to bo realized, just as Tom had been growing learned 
enough to despise it. Enterprise and hopes of foitunc made 
him wild to go ; and Mary, after reading Dobbs's letter, and 
laying before Louis the various temptations of Lima, found thnt 
he thought England to the full as dangerous for his protege. 
She, therefore, sent for the young man, and decided as dispas- 
sionately as she could, upon taking him. * 

The Ormersheld world wjis extremely indignant ; Frampton 
and Gervas prophesied that no good would come of such a 
choice, and marvelled at the Vicar, who gave tho lad lodging 
in his house, and spent the evenings in giving him such mathe- 
matical instruction and teaching of other kinds, as he thought 
most likely to bo useful to him. 

To his surprise, however, Tom was mufth more grave and 
sober-minded under his promotion than could havo been ex- 
pected. Louis, who had undertaken his outfit, was almost 
disappointed to find him so much out of hearty and so little 
rc.sponsive to cheerful auguries ; and at last la little liint at 
bantering about the individual at the Terrace explained his 
despondence. 

It was all over. Charlotte had hardly spoken to him while 
he was waiting at No. and Miss Faithfull’s^Iartha had told 
him there had been nothing but walking and talking with Lady 
Conway’s fine butler, and that Charlotte would never have 
nothing more to, say to him I Now I Just as he. might have 
spoken 1 Was it not enough to knock the heart out of it allU 
He never wished go near No. 5 again. 

Louis strongly advised him at least to know his fatei-'and 
declared that, for his part, he would never take any Mrs. 
Mai'tha’s word, rather than that of the lady herself Speak 
out^ and, of course, Montrose’s famous motto came in, and was 
liighly appreciated by Tom, though he still shook Ids head rue- 
folly, as he recollected what a Idut he had been at his last 
meeting with Charlotte, and how little he could compare wilh 
such a fine gentleman as had beeu described, ^ And she alwa^'S 
had a taste for gentility.’ 

• 
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* Well, Tom, I would not wish to see a bettor gentleman any 
day, than you liave stuff enough in you to make ; and, if Char- 
lotte be a girl worth having, she*!! value that more than French 
polish. Tou’re getting polished, too, Tom, and will more as 
you get bettor and sounder, and that polish will be true and 
not French.* 

Meantime Charlotte had been in twenty states of mind. Had 
Tom striven at once to return to the former terms, the Lady of 
Eschalott might have treated it as mere natural homage, com- 
pared him with Delaford's delicate flatteries, and disclaimed him. 
She had been dulling and shy at the fii‘st meeting, expecting 
h'.m to presume on his promotion ; but when ho was gone, came 
no more, except for necessary interviews with Miss Ponsonby, 
and then merely spoke civilly, and went away directly, her heart 
began to fliil her. Neglect mortified her ; she vrjis first affronted, 
euro she did not care, and resolved to show that she did not ; 
but I then the vexation became stronger j she wondered if he 
had heal'd of Delaford, was angry at her intercoui’se with the 
butler being deemed an offence, and finally arrived at a hearty 
longing for a return to old times. Vanity or affection, one or 
the other, demanded Toni*s allegiance. 

And Tom came at last He did not come by moonlight — 
he did not come at ‘all romantically; but as she was washing 
vegetables, he stood by the scullery door, and made no elegant 
circumlocutions. Would she be his wife, some time or other 1 
and ho would tiy to bo worthy of her. 

Fitzjocelyn lifvd judged her rightly I Sound true love had 
force enough to dispel every illusion of sentimental flattery. 
Charlotte burst into a flood of teaw, and, sobbing behind her 
apron, confessed that she never liked nobody like Tom ; but 
she was afraid he would think she had been false to him, for 
she did like Mr. Delaford's talk, all about poetry and serenades ; 
but she never would heed him no more, not if he went down 
on his knees to her. 

. Tom was a great deal more likely to perform that feat. 

He stood his ground when Mrs. BeckettfCame in, and told 
her all about.it, and the good old soul mingled her teai-s with 
Charlotte’ll wished them joy, and finished washing the greena 
Nevertheless Mrs. Frost thought the kitchen-clock was very 
ulow. 

Their * walking together’ was recognised. Martha was very 
angry with Jan^ and predicted that the young vagabone would 
never be heard of more ; and that the only benefit would be, 
that it would settle the girl’s mind, and hinder her from encoii- 
raging anymore followers. And even Mrs. Frdst had hqr doubta 
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Her prudent counsel interfered with Tom’s wish to carry out 
jjoor little Charlotte as his wife ; and they had to content them- 
selves with a betrothal until they should have ‘saved something/ 
exchanging brooches, each with a memorial lock of hair. During 
the remaining week, the Lady of Eschalott neither ate nor slept, 
and though she did her work, her tears never seemed to cease. 
She defended herself by averring that Miss Ponsoiiby’s pillow 
was soaked every morning ; but if Mary’s heavy eyelids corro- 
borated her, her demeanour did not. Mary was busy in dismant- 
ling the house and in packing up ; speaking little, but always 
considerate and self-possessed, and resolute in avoiding^all ex- 
citement of feeling. She would not go to Ormersfield, as the 
Earl proposed, even for one day ; and a few books connected 
with the happy lessons of last summer, were given into Mrs. 
Frost’s keeping, with the steady, calm words, ‘ I had better not 
take them.* She made no outpouring oven to that universal, 
loving confidante. Aunt Catharine ; and the final parting ^iid 
not break down her self-restraint, though, as the lost bend of 
her head was given, the la^t chimney of Northwold disappeared, 
her sensation of heartache almost amounted to sickening. 

Slie was going to Bryanston Square. ${er aunt had been as 
kind as possible, and had even offered to come to Northwold to 
fetch her home j but Maiy had been too considerate to allow 
her to think of so dreadful a journey, and had, in fact, been glad 
to be left only to her own Aunt Catharine, The last letters 
which had passed between Mrs. Ponsonby and^ Aunt Mdicent 
had been such as two sincere Christian women could not fail to 
write in such circumstances as must soften down all asperities, 
alleviate prejudice and variance, and be a prelude to that per- 
fect unity when all misunderstandings shall end^for ever; and 
thus Mary had the comfort of knowing that the two whom she 
loved ^ fondly, had parted with all mutual affection and cordial 
honour. 

She really loved the little {irim stiff figure who stood on the 
stairs to welcome her. The house had been her home for ten* 
of the most homo-f8rming years of her life, and felt familiar aivd 
kindly ; it was very quiet, and it was an unspeakable comfort 
to be with one who talked freely of her fitther with blind par- 
tiality and love, and did not oppress her with implied compas- 
sion for her return to him. 

Yet Mary could not help now and 'then being sensible that 
good Aunt MeKcent was not the fountain of wisdom which she 
used to esteem her. Now and then a dictum would sound nar- 
row and questionable, objections to books seemed mistaken, 
ju<{gment8 of people hard, and without suflScient foondatiou ; 
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and wlicn Mary tried to argue, she found licreclf decidedly sot 
down, witli as much confident superiority os if she had been 
Btill sixteen years old. Six years spent in going to the other 
side of the world, and in seeing so many varieties of people, did 
not seem to Aunt Meliccnt to have conferred lialf so much ex- 
perience as sleeping every night in Bryanston Square, daily 
reading the Morning Post, and holding intercourae with a London 
world of a dozen old ladies, three curates, and a doctor. 

The worst of it was, that a hurt and angry tenderness was 
always excited in Mary’s mind by the manner of any reference 
to No^tliwold or Ormei'sfield. It seemed to be fixed, beyond a 
doubt, that everything there must have been wrong and fashion- 
able ; and oven poor dear Aunt Kitty was only spoken of with 
a charitable ho{)e that affiiction had taught her to see the error 
of her days of worldly display. 

It was allowed that there was nothing objectionable in Clara 
Proat, who was subdued by the sight of Mary’s deep mourning, 
and in silent formal company could be grave and formal too. 
But there was a severe shock in a call from Lady Conway and 
Isabel ; and on their de))arture Mary was cross-examined, in the 
hope that they had ’tween outmgeously gay at North wold, and 
for want of any such depositions, was regaled with histories of 
poor Lady Fitzjocelyn’s vanities, which had not lost by their 
transmission through twenty-two ycara and twice as many 
mouths. 

Still more unpleasant was the result of a visit from the Earl 
and his son to apj)oint the day of starting for Liverpool. Louis 
was in no mood to staHle any one ; he was very sad at heart, 
and only anxious to be inoffensive; but his air was quite 
enough to give umbrage, and cause the instant remark, ' I never 
saw such a puppy!’ 

Nothing but such angry incoherency occurred to Mary, that 
she forcibly hdd her peace, but could not prevent a burning 
crimson from spreading over her face. Site went and stood at 
the window, glad that Miss Ponsonby had just taken up the 
newspaper, which she daily read from enh to end, and then 
posted for Lima. 

By-and-by came a little dry cough, as went through the 

E resentatiohs at the levee, and read out ^ Viscount Fitzjocelyn, 
y the Earl of Ormersfidd.’ 

Mary’s mind made an excursion to the dear Yeomanry suit, 
tSU her aunt^ having further hunted them out among the Earls 
and Viscotmts summed up at the end, severely demanded whe- 
ther she had known of their intentiom 
knew he was to be pre^^nted.’ 
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* Quite the young man of &sUon. No doubt beginning that 
course, as if the estate were not sufficiently impoverished alx^y. 
I am not surprised at the report that Lord Ormersfield was very 
anxious to secure your fortune for his son.* 

This uras too much, and Mary exclaimed, ^ He never believes 
in any fortune that depends on speculation.* 

*Oh, so there was nothing in it I* said Miss Ponsonby, who 
would have liked the satisfaction of knowing that her niece had 
refused to be a Countess ; and, while Mary was debating whe- 
ther her silence were untruthful, her bent head and glowing 
cheek betrayed her. ^ Ah 1 my dear, I will ask no questions ; 
I see you have been annoyed. It always happens wheh a girl 
with expectations goes among needy nobility.* 

' You would not say that, if you knew the circumstances,* 
said Mary, looking down. • 

‘ I won’t distress you, my dear ; I know you are too wise a 
girl to be dazzled with worldly splendours, and that is eu(mgh 
for me.* 

Tlie poor old furniture at Ormersfield ! 

Mary held her tongue, ^though reproaching herself for cruel 
injustice to all that was dearest to her, *but how deny her re- 
fusal, or explain the motives. ^ 

Not that her aunt wanted any explanation, except her own 
excellent training, which had saved her niece from partaking 
her mother’s infatuation for great people. She had a grand 
secret to pour into the bosom of her intimates in some 
tea-party by-and-by ; and poor Mary little gueised at the glori- 
fication of her prudence which was flowing from her aunt’s 
well-mended pen, in a long letter to Mr. Ponsonby. She 
thought it right that he should be informed, she said, that their 
dear Maiy had conducted herself according tb their fondest 
wkhes ; that the relations, among whom she hod unfortunately 
been thrown, had formed designs on her fortune, such as they 
had every reason to expect ; that every solicitation had been 
employed, but that Mary h^ withstood all that would havir 
been most alluring to girls brought up to esteem mere worldly 
advantages. It was extremely gratifying, the more so as the 
young gentleman in qu^tion might be considered as strikingly 
bandi^me to the mere outward eye, which did not detect the 
stamp of frivolity, and the ofiect of an early introduction to the 
world of fashion and dissipation. She trusted that their dear 
young heiress would have a bettmr fate, owing to her own wis- 
dom, than being chosen to support the extravagance of a young 
titled adventure!. 

JBbtving worked hezsdf up into enthusiastic admiration of her 
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own work, Miss Foiisouby was kinder than ever to her niece, 
and pitied her for being harassed with Lord Fitzjocelyn’a com- 
2>any to Liverpool 

Mary was not as much relieved as she had expected, when 
her hand had been released from his pressure, and she had seen 
the last glimpse of his returning boat. 

Henceforth her imagination was to picture him only with 
Isabel Conway. 

And so Viscount Fitzjocelyn was left with more liberty than 
he know what to do with. He was disinclined to begin the 
pursuit of Miss Conway, as if this would involve a want of deli- 
cacy and foclhig, and he had no other object. The world was 
before him, but when ho drove t«> tho Liverpool Station, ho 
was unwilling to exert his mind to decide for what ticket to 
ask. 

Tho bias was given by the recollection of a message from his 
father to Frarnpton. It would bo less trouble to go home than 
to write, and, besides, Aunt Catharine was alone. She was 
his unfailing friend, and it would be a great treat to have her 
to himself. 

Home then he went, where he spent tho long summer days 
in listless, desultory, busy idleness ; often alone, dreaming over 
last year ; often pacing his evenings with his aunt, or bringing 
her to see his designs ; dining out whenever he was invited, and 
returning odd uncertain answers when Mr. Calcott asked him 
what he was going to do. 

Mr. Holdsworth was going to leave James in charge of his 
parish, and take a walking tour in Cornwall, and perversely 
enough, Louis’s fancy fixed on joining him ; and was much dis- 
apprunted when Mrs. Frost proved, beyond dispute, that an 
ankle, which a little over haste or fatigue always, rendered lame, 
would be an unfair drag upon a cojn[)anion, and that if he went 
at all, it must not be on his own feet. 

At last, Lady Conway made a descent upon Northwold. 
< Paris had become so tranquil ’ that she had no hesitation in 
taking her two elder daughters to make thoir promised visit ; 
and such appeals were made to Louis to join them, that it be- 
came more troublesome to refuse than to comply, and, at the 
shortest notice, he prepared to set out as the escort of the Con- 
way family. 

* Now for it r he thought. 'If she be the woman^ I cannot 
fiul to find it ont^ between the inns and the sights T 

Short as the notice was, the Lady of Eschalott could have 
wished it idiorter. No sooner had Mr. Delaford set foot in tho 
House Beautiful, than Mju Martha azmomioed to him that lit* 
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would be bappy to hear that Giarlottc Arnold was going to be 
married to a very respectable young man, whom she had known 
all his life, and to whom Mr. Dynevor and Miss Ponsonby had 
given an appointment to the gold mines, out of respect for Lord 
Fitzjocelyn. Mr. Deloford gravely doclarod himself glad to 
hear it. 

But Delaford’s pui*pose in life was, that no maiden should fail 
of being smitten with his charms; and he took Charlotte's 
defection seriously to heart. Ilia fii*st free moment was devoted 
to a call 'in No. 5, but Charlotte was scouring in the upper 
regions, and Mrs. Bcckott only treated him to rtUother edition 
of the gold mines, in which, if they became silver, tho*power 
and grandeur of Mr. Oliver were miglitily magnified. Mr. 
Delaford thrummed liis most doleful tunes ou the guitar that 
evening, but though the June sun was .siukinp^ beauteously, 
Charlotte never pub her head out. However, the third time, 
ho found her, and then she was coy and blushing, reserved tfnd 
distant, and so much prettier, and more genuine than all his 
former conquests, that something beyond vanity became inte- 
rested. * 

He courted the muses, and walked in A^ith a pathetic copy 
of verses, which, some day or other, might scf ve to figure in the 
county newspaper, complaining of desertion and cruelty. 

Charlotte sat at the little round table ; Jane was up-stairs, 
and without her guardian, she felt that she must guard herself. 
He laid the verses down before her with a most piteous coun- 
tenance. • 

* Please don’t, Mr. Delaford,* she said ; ‘ I asked Mrs. 
Beckett to tell you ^ 

‘ She has transfixed my breast,’ was the commencement, and 
out poured a speech worthy of any hero of Charlotte’s imagi- 
nation, but It was not half so pleasant to hear as to dream of, 
and the utmost she could say was a reiteration of her ^ please 
don’t 1* 

At last she mustered courage to say, * I can’t listen, sir. I ' 
never ought to havtf done it. l am promised now, and I can’t,* 

A melodramatic burst of indignation frightened her nearly out 
of her senses, and happily brought Jane down. Ho was going 
the next day, but he returned once more to the diarge, very 
dolorous and ill-used ; but Charlotte had collected herself and 
taken counsel by that time. * 1 never promised you anything,^ 
sir,’ she said. * I never knew you meant nothing.* 

'Ah I Miss Arnold, you cannot interpret the heart f and he 
put his hand upon it. 

*Nor I don’t believe you m^t it, neither 1’ continued 
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Charlotte, with spirit. ‘ They tell me ’tis the way you goes on 
‘with all young women as have the ill-luck to believe you ; and 
that ’tis all along of your hard- heartedness that poor Miss 
Marianne looks so dwining.* 

' * When ladies will throw themselves at a gentleman’s head, 
what can a poor man do 1 Courtesy to the sex is my motto ; 
but never, never did I love as I love you 1’ said Delaford — 

* never have I spoken as I do now 1 My heart and hand are 
yours, fairest Charlotte 1* 

* For shame, Mr. Delaford ; don’t you know I am promised f 

He w'ent oVi, disregarding — ‘ My family is above my present 

situation, confidential though it be ; but I would at once quit 
my present post — I would open an extensive establishment for 
refreshment at some fashionable watering-place. My con- 
nexions could not fail to make it succeed. You should merely 
superintend — have a large establishment under you — and enjoy 
tlie society and amusements for which you are eminently fitted. 
We would have a library of romance and poetry — attend the 
theatre weekly — and,’ — (finishing as if to clench the whole) 

* Charlotte, do you know W'hat my property consists of 1 I 
have four hundred pounds and expectations T 

If Charlotte haxi not been guarded, what wbuld have been 
the effect of the library of poetry and romance? 

But her own poetr}', romance, and honest heart, all went the 
same way, and she cried out — ‘ I don’t care what you have, not 
I. I’ve promised, and I’ll be true — get along with you 1’ 

The village girl, hard pressed, was breaking out. 

* You bid me go. Cruel girl 1 your commands shall be 
obeyed. 1 go abroad I You know the disturbed state of the 
Continent. — In some confiict for liberty, where the desperate 
poniaixl is uplifted — ^thei^e — ^ 

‘Oh 1 don’t talk so dreadful. Pray — ^ 

* Do you bid me pause ? At a word from you. You are the 
ai'bitresB of my destiny.’ 

‘ No ; I’ve nothing to do — do go 1 Only promise you’ll not 
do nothing dangerous — * 

‘Reject ^me, and life is intolerable. Where the maddened 
crowd rise upon their tyrants, there in thickest of the fray — * 

* You’ll be the first to take to your heels, I’ll be bound I 
Aint you ashamed of yourself, to be ranting and frightening a 
poor girl that fashion V cried the friendly ^gon Murtlm, de- 
scending on them. 

* Do you apply that language to me, ma’am f 

‘ That I do i and richly you deserve it, too, sir I See if your 
missus doesn’t hear of your ^cks, if I ^d you at this aga^n.* 
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TIio 'sex’ fairly scolded the courteous Dolaford oIT the field ; 
and though she tunied her wrath on Charlotte for having en* 
couraged him, and wondered what the poor young tnan over 
the seas would think of it, her interposition had never been so 
welcome. Charlotte cried herself into tranquillity, and was 
only farther disturbed by a dismal epistle, oouveyed by the 
shoe-boy on the morning of departure, breathing the language 
of despair, and yet announcing that she had better think twice 
of the four hundred pounds and expectations, for that it was 
her destiny that she and no other should be the bride of Dela- 
ford. 

' If I could only know he would do nothing rash 1’ sighed 
Charlotte. 

Jane comforted her ; Martha held that he was the last man 
in the world who would do anything rash. Miss Conway's 
Marianne, who was left behind, treated Charlotte os something 
ignominious, but looked so ill, miserable, and pining, that Miss 
Mercy was persuaded slie was going into a decline, and treated 
her with gi*eater kindness than she had met since she was a 
child. 

In the meantinve, Fitzjocelyn had begun with a fit of bash- 
fulness. The knowledge that this was thq crisis, and that all 
his friends looked to the result of tho expedition, made him 
feel os if ho were committing himself whenever ho handed 
Isabel in or out of a carriage, and find no comfort except in 
Virginia's chattering. 

This wore off quickly ; the new scene took elffect on his im- 
pressible mind, and the actual sights and sounds drove out all 
the rest. His high spirits came back, he freely hazarded Mrs. 
Frost's old boarding-school French, and laughed at the infinite 
blunders for which Virginia took lutn to task, was excessively 
amused at Delaford’s numerous adventures, and enjoyed every- 
thing to the utmost. To Miss Conway he turned naturally as 
the person best able to enter into the countless associations of 
every scene ; and Isabel, becoming aware of his amount of ’ 
knowledge, and toife of deep thought, perceived that she liad 
done Mr. Frost DyneVor injustice in ^lieving his friendship 
blind or unmerited 

They were on most comfortable terms. They had walked 
all over Versailles together, and talked under tl^ir breath of 
the murdered Queen ; they had been through the Louvre, and 
Isabel, knowing it well of old, found all made vivid and new 
by his enthusiastic delight ; they had marvelled together at tho 
poor withered ' popular trees,’ whose name had conferred on 
thq^ tlie filial distinction of trees of liberty ; they had viewed. 
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like earnest people, the scenes of republican Paris, and discussed 
them with the same principles, but with sulHcient difference in 
detail fot amicable argument They had thought much of 
things and people, and not at all of each other. 

Only Isabel thought she would make the Viscount into a 
Vidame, both as more quaint and less personal, and involving 
but slight erasures, and Louis was surprised to find what was the 
true current of his thoughts. With Isabel propitious, without 
compunction in addressing her, with all the novelty and 
amusement before him, he foupd himself always recurring to 
Mary, trying "all things by Mary’s judgment, wondering whe- 
ther he should need approval of his theories in Mary’s eyes, 
craving Mary’s syiupatliies, following her on her voyage, and 
imagining her arrival. Was it the perverse sj)irit of longing 
after the most unattainable 1 

He demanded of himself whether it were a fatal sign that 
hS regretted the loss of Isabel, when she went to spend a few 
days with her old governess. Miss Longman had left the 
Conway family in order to take care of the motherless children 
of a good-for-nothing brother, who had run too deeply into 
debt to be able to return to England. Ho was now dead, but 
she was teaching English, and obtaining advantages of educa- 
tion for her nieces, which detained her at Paris ; and os she had 
a bed to offer her former pupil, Isabel set her heart on spending 
her last three days in the unrestrained intercoui’se afforded by 
a visit to her. Louis found that though their party had lost 
the most agreeable member, yet it was not the loss of the sun ; 
and that he was quite as ready to tease his aunt and make 
Virginia laugh, as if Isabel had been looking on with a smile 
of wonder and commisei*ation for their nonsense. 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE FAmrASTZe VISCOUNT. 

c 

S^Tch for a jewel that too casually 

Hath left mine arm : it was thy master’s. Shrew me 

If I would lose it for a revenue 

Of any king’s in Europe 1 — CymbtlvM, 


•TlJTr dear Fitzjocelyn, what is to be done! Have yon 
i tL heard 1 Belaford says these horrid creatures are rising ! 
There was an attack on the Hotel de Ville last night 1 A 
thousand people killed,)at least l^The National GuaiHl called 
out r 
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^ One of the lions of Paris, my dear aunt j Virginia is seeing 
it in style.* 

* Seeing it I We must go at once. They will raise those 
Iiorrid barricades j — ^wc shall be closed in. And Isabel gone to 
that governess ! I wish I had never consented 1 How could 
I come here at all ? Fitzjocelyn, what is to be done T 

‘ Drive round that way, if you are bent on going,* said Louis, 
coolly. * Meantime, Virginia, my dear, I will thank you for 
some coffee.* 

‘ How can yon talk of such things T cried his aunt. * It is 
all those savage wretches, mad bcciiuse the national workshops 
are closed. Dclaford declares they will massacre alt the 
English.’ 

‘Poor wretches, I believe they are starving. I think your 
making yourself ill the most pressing danger. ,Conio, Vir- 
ginia, persuade your mamma to sit down to brcakhist, whilo I 
go to reconnoitre. Where are the j)aRsports T ^ 

Virginia had lost all terror in excitement, but neither she 
nor her mother could bear to let him go out, to return they 
knew not when. The carrmge had already been ordered, but 
Lady Conway was exceedingly frightened at the notion oi 
driving anywhere but direct to the railway station ; sho was 
sure that they should encounter something* frightful if they 
went along the Boulevards. 

^ Could not Delaford go to fetch Isabel ?’ suggested Virginia; 
'hb might take a carriage belonging to the hotel.’ 

Dclaford was summoned, and desired to go to fetch Miss 
Co^nway, but though he said, ‘ Yes, my Lady,* he looked yellow 
and white, and loitered to suggest whether the young lady 
would not be alarmed. 

‘I will go with you,* said Louis. * Order the darriage, and 
I shall be ready.* 

Lady Conway, to whom his presence seemed protcc^on, was 
almost remonstrating, but he said, * Dclaford is in no state to 
be of use. He woidd take bonjov/r for a challenge. Let me 
go with him, or he jrill take care the young lady is alarmedv 
When we are all together, we can do as may seem best, and 1 
sliall be able better to judge whether wo are to fight or fly.* 

Outside the door he found Delaford, who begged to suggest 
to his lordship that my Lady would be alarmed if she were left 
without either of them ; he could hardly answer it to himself 
that she should remain withoiit any male protector. 

* Oh yes, pray remain to defend her,* said Louis, much amused, 
and hastening down-stairs lie ordered the carriage to drive to 
Rue off the Boulevanl St. Mariiit 
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He thought there were signs boding tempest. Shops were 
closed, and men in blouses were beginning to assemble in knots 
—here and there the red-cap loomed ominously in the far end 
of narrow alleys, and in the wider streets the only passengers 
cither seemed in haste like himself, or else were National Guards 
hurrying to their alarm-post. 

lie came safely to Miss Longman’s apartments, where ho 
found all on the dert — ^the governess and her nieces recounting 
their experiences of February, which convinced them that there 
was more danger in returning than in remaining. Miss Long* 
man was urgent to keep Isabel and Lord Fitzjocelyn for at least 
a few'hours, which slie declared would probably be tlio duration 
of any but they know this would cause dreadful anxiety, 

and when Fitzjocelyn proposed returning alone, Isabel insisted 
on accompanying him, declaring that she had no fears, and that 
her mother would bo miserable if her absence should detain 
them. Perhaps she was somewhat deceived by the cool, almost 
ludicrous, light in which he placed the revolution, as a sort of 
periodical spasm; and Miss Longman’s predictions that the 
railway would be closed, only quickened her preparations. 

After receiving many entreaties to return in case of alarm, 
they took leave, I^uis seating himself beside the driver, as well 
to keep a look-out, as to free Miss Conway from fears of a 
tHe-d.4He, Except for such a charge of ladies, he would have 
been delighted at the excitement of an emeute; but ho was far 
from guessing how serious a turn affaira were taking. 

The dark blue groups were thickening into crowds ; muskets 
and pikes were here and there seen, and once he recognised 
the sinister red flag. A few distant sliots were heard, and 
the driver would gladly havo hastened his speed, but swarms 
of haggard-looking men began to impede thciir progress, and 
strains of Muurir pour la patrU now and then I'eached their 
eara 

Close to the Porte St. Denis they were brought to a full stop 
by a dense tlirong, above whose heads were seen a line of car- 
riages, the rod flag planted on the top.. Many hands were 
seizing the iioraes* heads, and Louis leapt down, but not before 
the door had been opened, and voices were exclaiming, Descendez, 
cUopenfte; au nom de la tuxtion, deseendez. The mob were not 
uncivil j they made way for Louis, and bade him reassure her 
that no harm was intended, but the carriage was required for 
tbe service of the natiom 

Isabel had retreated as far as she could from their hands, bat 
she showed no signs of quailing; her eyee were bright, her 
odour high, and the hand w^^ Jna which she gave to Louis as 
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Blie stepped out. There was a murmur of admiration, and more 
than one bow and muttered apology about necessity and the 
nation, as the crowd beheld the maiden in all her innate 
nobleness and dignity. 

* Which wayf asked Louis, finding that the crowd were 
willing to let them choose their course. 

'Home,* said Isabel, decidedly ; 'there is no use in turning 
back.’ 

They pressed on past the barricade for which their carriage 
had been required, a structure of confiscated veliiclcs, the inter- 
stices filled up with earth and piviug stones, which men and 
boys were busily tearing up from the trottoirs, and ethers 
carrying to their destination. They were a gaunt, hungry, 
wol^h-looking race ; and the first words that Isabel spoke were 
words of pity, when they had passed them, and coytinued their 
course along the Boulevards, here in desolate tranquillity. ' Poor 
creatures, they look as if misery made them furious 1 and yet 
how civil they were.* 

' Were you much alarmed 7 I wish I could have come to you 
sooner.* • • 

' Thank you ; I knew that you were 'at hand, and their 
address was not vuiy terrific, poor things. 1 do not imagine 
there was any real danger.* 

' I wish I knew whether wo are within or witliout the bar- 
ricades. If within, wc shall have to cross another. Wo are 
actually becoming historical 1* 

He bi'oke ofif, amazed by Isabel’s change of countenance, as 
she put her hand to the arm he held, hastily withdrew it, and 
exclaimed, ' My bracelet ! oh, my bracelet T turning round to 
seek it on the pavement. 

' The ivory clasp T asked Louis, perceiving its sA^sence. 

' Oh yes 1* she cried, in much dLstress, ' I would not have lost 
It for all the world.’ 

' You may have left it at Miss Longman’s.* 

‘No, no, I was never without it T 

She turned, and dnade a few retrograde steps, searching 
the ground, as if conscious only of her loss ; shaking on bis 
hand when he touched her arm to detain her. 

A diseoveiy broke on him. Well that he could bear it 1 

‘ Hark !’ he said, ' there is cannon firing ! Miss Conway, you 
cannot go back I will do my utmost to recover your clasps 
but we must not stay here.* 

' I had forgotten. I beg your pardon, I did not think f said 
laah^ with a species of reb^ed submission, as if impressed by 
the calmness that gave authority to his manner; and she made 
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no remark as he made her resume his arro^ and liunicd her on 
past houses with closed doors and windows. 

Suddenly there was the sound of a Tolley of musketry far 
behind. * Heaven help the poor wretches,’ said Louis; and 
Isabel’s grasp tightened on his arm. 

Again, again — ^the dropping sound of shot became continual. 
And now it was in front as well as in the rear; and the 
booming of cannon resounded from the heai*t of the city. They 
wero^again on the outskirts of a crowd. 

‘ It is as I thought,* said Louis, ‘ wo are between both. There 
is nothing for 'it but to push on, and sec whether we can cross 
the barricades ; are you afraid to encounter it V 

* Ho,’ said Isabel. 

‘There is a convent not far off, I think. We miglit find 
slielter for you there. Yet they might break in. It might not 
bo easy to meet. I believe you are safer with mo. Will you 
tri^t in mo 

‘ I will not Tiavo you endanger yourself for me. Dispose of 
me as you will — in a convent, or ^anywhere. Your life is 
preciouS]^ your Siifety is the first thing.* 

‘You arc spcaking*in irony.* 

‘I did not mean it : I beg your pardon.’ But she coloured 
nnd faltered. ‘You must distinctly understand that this is 
only as Englishman to Englishwoman.* 

‘As Englishman to Englishwoman/ repeated Louis, in her 
own formula. ‘Or rather,’ he added, lowering his voice, ‘trust 
me, for the sake of those who gave the clasp.’ 

He was answered by her involuntary pressure of his arm, 
nnd finally, to set her at ease, he said, buiTiedly, ‘ If it went 
wrong with me, it would bo to Lima that 1 should ask you to 
send my love.’ 

There was no time for more. They were again on tho 
frcshly-tom ground, whence the pavement had been wrenched. 
The throng had thickened behind them, and seemed to be 
'involving them in the vortex. Above their heads Louis could 
se^ in front, between tho tall houses, the Summit of another 
barricade complete, surmounted with the red flag, and guarded 
by a fierce party of ruffiana 

All at onc^ tremendous yells broke out on all sides. Tbe 
rattle of a drum, now and then, might be distinguished ; diouts 
and shrieks resounded, and there was a sliarp fire of musketry 
from the barricade, and from the adjoining windows ; there was 
a general lotsh to tlie front, and Louis could only guard Isabel by 

E reasing her into the rece^’ of the closed doorway of one of the 
ouses, and standing before he||v|iroye]iting himself from b^g 
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swept away only by exerting all bis English strength against the 
lean, wild beings who struggled past him, howling and Boom- 
ing. The defenders sprang upon the barricade and thrust back 
and hurled down the National Onards, whoso heads were now 
and then seen as they vainly endeavoui*ed to gain the summit 
This despemte struggle lasted for a few minutes, then cries of 
victory broke out, and there was sharp firing on both sides, 
wliich, however, soon ceased ; the red flag and the blouses re- 
maining still in possession. Isabel had stood perfectly silent 
and motionless through the whole crisis, and though she clung 
to her protector's arm, it was not with nervous disabling ter^or, 
even in the frightful tumult of the multitude. There was some 
other strength with her ! 

^ You are not hurt T said Louis, as the pressure relaxed. 

* Oh no I thank God ! You are not V • 

*Are you ready} We must make a rush before the next 
assault* ^ 

A lane opened in tlie throng to afford passage for the wounded. 
Isabel shmuk back, but Louis drew her on hastily, till they had 
attained the very foot of the barricade, where a space was kept 
clear, and there was a cry * Au large^ or we shall fire.* 

^Lct us piss, citizens/ said Louis, hastily rehearsing tlie 
French he. had been composing. * You make not war on 
women. Let me take this young lady to her mother.* 

Grim looks were levelled at them by the fiorce^black-bcardcd 
men, and their mutterings of bMe made her clin^ the claser to 
her guardian. 

* Let her pass, the poor child 1* said more than one voice. 

* Hein I — they are English, who take the bread out of our 

mouths.* ^ 

*If you were a political economist/ said Louis, ^avely, fixing 
his eyes on the shrewddooking, sallow speaker, * I would prove 
to you your mistake ; but I have no time, and you are too good 
fellows to wish to Imp this lady hero, a mark for the Garde 
Nationale.’ 

* He is right thei^* said several of the council of chiefs, and* 
a poissarde, with brawny erms and a tall white cap, thrusting 
forward, cried out, ^Let them go, the poor children. What are 
they doing hero ? They look fit to be set up in the church for 
waxen images 1* 

* Take care you do not break us/ exclaimed Louis, whose fair 
cheek had won this tribute ; and his smile, and the readiness of 
his reply, won his admission to the first of the steps up the 
borricMe. 

l&r cried a large-limbed, formidable-looking ruffiaa 
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on the summit, pointing his musket towards them ; ^none 
passes here who does not bring a stone to raise our barricade 
for the.rights of the Red Republic, and cry La liberU, rtgalUi, 

la froAemiL^, let it fit his perfidious tongue as it may.* 

^ There's my answer,’ said Louis, raising his right arm, which 
was dripping with blood, ' you have made me mount the red flag I* 

‘Ha 1’ cried the friendly fishwife, ‘Wounded in the cause of 
the nation i Let him go.* 

‘ Ho has not uttered the cry 1* shouted the rest. 

Louis looked round with his cool, pensive smile. ‘ Liberty T 
he said, ‘ what we mean by liberty is freedom to go where we 
will, and say what we wilL I wish you had it, my poor fellows. 
Fraternity — it is not shooting our brother. Equality — I preach 
that too, but in my own fashion, not yours. Let me puss — si 
eda vans est^igaV 

His nonchalant intrepidity — a quality never lost on the 
f xench — i-aised an acclamation of le brave Anglais. No one 
stirred to hinder their mounting to the banquette, and several 
hands were held out to assist in surmounting the parapet 
of this extemporary fortification. Isabel bowed her thanks, and 
Louis spoke them with gestui*es of courtesy ; and shouts of high 
applause followei^ them as they sped along the blood-stained 
street. 

The troops were re-forming after the repulse, and the point 
was to pass before the attack could be renewed, as well as not 
to bo mistaken for the insurgents. 

They W'ere at once challenged, but a short explanation to the 
officer was sulficieiit, and they were suffered to turn into the 
Ruo Iliohelieu, where they were only pui-sued by the distant 
sounds of waifare. 

‘ Oh, Lord Fitzjocclyii 1* cried Isabel, as he slackened his pace^ 
and gasped for breath. 

‘ You are sure you are not hin t V he said. 

* Oh no, no ; but you — 

‘It is very little,* he said — ‘a stray shot — only enough to 
work on their feelings. What good-uatuacd rogues they were. 

1 will only twist my handkercUef round to stop the blood. 
Thank you.* 

Isabel tided to hdp him, but die w^as too much afraid *ol 
hurting him to draw the bandage tight. 

They dashed on, finding people on the watch for tidings, and 
meeting bodies of the National Guard ; and when at length 
they reached the Place Ymiddme, they found the whole estob- . 
lishment watching for them, and Yiiginia flew to meet them on 
<.ithe staii-s, throwing her aros round her sister, while Lady 
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Couway started forward with the aj^tated joy, i 

of one who felt injured by the fiaght they had made her suffer. 

* There you are 1 What has kept you I Delaford si^id tiioy 
were slaughtering every one on the Boulevards 1* 

* I warned you of the consequences of taking me/ said Louis, 
dropping into a cliair. 

* Mamma I he is all over blood f screamed Virginia. 

Lady Conway recoiled, ^ith a slight shriek. 

^ It is a trifle,’ said Louis ; * Isabel is safe. Tliero is all cause 
for thankfulness. We could never have got through if she had 
not been every inch a heroine.’ • 

‘ Oh, Lord Fitzjocelyn, if I could thank you 1* • 

‘ Don’t,’ said Louis, with so exactly his peculiar droll look and 
smile, that all were reassured. 

Isabel began to recount their adventure. * 

* In the midst of those horrid wretches I and the firing f cried 

Lady Conway. ‘ My dear, how could you bear it ] 1 should 

have died of fright i’ 

* There was no time for fear,* said Isabel, with a sort of 
scorn; 'I should have been ashamed to bo frightened when 
Lord Fitgocelyn took it so quietly. I *was only afraid lest 
you should repeat their horrid war-cry.^ I honour your 
refusal.’ 

* Of course one would not in their sense, poor things, and on 
compulsion,’ said Louis, his words coming the slower from tlie 
exhaustion which made him philosophize, rather than exert 
himself ‘ In a true sense, it is the war-cry of oUr life.’ 

* How can you talk so !’ cried Lady Conway. * Delaford says 

the ruffians are certain to overpower the Guard. Wo must go 
directly. Very likely this delay of yours may prevent us from 
getting off at all.’ * 

M will find out wliother the way bo open,* said Louis, * when 
1 4iavo— * 

His words failed him, for as he rose, the handkerchief slipped 
off, a gush of blood came with it, and he was so faint that ho ^ 
could hardly reacl^the sofa. ^ 

Lady Conway screamed, Virginia rang the bells, Isabel gave 
ordero that a surgeon should be called. 

* Spirits from the vasty deep,* muttered Louis, in tho midst 
of his faintness ; 'the surgeons have ginverwork on hand.* 

'For lieaven’s sake;, don*t talk sol’ <cried his aunt, withoot 
daring to look at him ; ' I know your arm is broken t 

* Broken bones are a very different matter, expeiio crede. This 
will be all right when 1 can stop the bleedings* and steadying 
himself with difficulty, he reached the door, and slowly : 

* b2 
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to his own room^ while the girls sent Fanshawe and Delaford 
to his assistance. 

Lady Conway^ unable to bear the sight of blood, was in a 
state of nervous sobbing, which Virginia’s excited restlessness 
did not tend to compose ; and Isabel walked uj) and down the 
room, wishing that she could do anything, looking reproachfully 
at her mother, and exalting to the skies the courage, presence 
of mind, and fortitude of the wounded knight. 

Presently, Delaford came down with a message from Lord 
Fitzjocelyn that it was of no use to wait for him, for as the 
butler expressed it, ^ the hmmoiThago w as pertinacious,* and he 
begged that the ladies would depart without rcgaid to him. 
* In fact,* said Delafoi*d, ‘ it was a serious crisis, and there was 
no time to be lost ; an English gentleman. Captain Lonsdale, 
who had already ollcrcd liia services, would take care of his 
lordship, and my Lady had better secure herself and the young 
laiSies.’ 

‘ Leave Fitzjocelyn 1* cried Virginia. 

* Is it veiy dangerous, Delaford i’ asked Lady Conway. 

* 1 would not he responsible for the consequences of remain- 
ing, my Lady,* was tho answer. * Shall 1 order the horses to 
be brought out 1’ 

^I don’t know. Is the street full of people? Oh 1 there is 
firing I What sliall I do ? Isabel, what do you say ?* 

Isabel was sitting still and upright ; she hardly raised her 
eyelids, os she tranquilly said, ^Nothing shall induce me to gs 
till ho is bettei*.* 

* Isabel ! this is most extraordinary 1 Do you know what 
you are saying V 

Isabel did not weaken licr words by repetition, but signed to 
Delaford to leave them, and he never ventured to disregard 
Miss Conway. Virginia hung about her, and declared that she 
was quite right ^ and Lady Conway, in restless despair, pre- 
dicted that they w'ould all bo massacred, and that her nephew 
would bleed to death, and appealed to every one on the iniquity 
of all the doctors in iE*ai*is for not coming near him. 

' Poor Lotus himself w*as finding it \ery forlorn to be left to 
Fanfiliawe, whose one idea was essences, and Delaford, who sug* 
gested nothing but brandy. Some aunts and cousins he had, 
who would not have left him to their tender mercies. He was 
growing confused and speculating upon arteries^ and then 
starting from a delusion of Maiv’s voice to realize his condition, 
and try to waimn his benumbed faculties. 

At last^ a decided atop was heard, and he saw standing bgr 
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him a vigorous, praotical-looking Englishman, and a black-eyed, 
white-lioodcd, little Scmr dt Charity 

Captain Lonsdale, on hearing the oalLs for surgical aid, had 
without a word, hurried out and secured the brisk little Sister, 
who, with much gesticulation, took possession of the arm, and 
pronounced it a mere trifle, which would have been nothing but 
for the loss of blood, the ball having simply passed through the 
fleshy part of tho armj avoiding the bone. Louis, pleased with 
this encounter as a result of the adventure, was soon in condi- 
tion to rise, though with white chocks and tottering step, and 
to ])rcscnt to Lady Conway her new defender. 

The sight of a bold,' lively English soldier was a gradd con- 
solation, even though he entirely destroyed all plans of escape 
by assuring her that there was a tremendous disturbance in the 
direction of the Northern Eailway, and that tho only safe place 
for ladies was, just where she was. He made various expedi- 
tions to procure intelligence, and Ins tidings were chocffiil 
enough to counteract the horrible stories that Delaford was 
constantly bringing in throughout that Saturday, the dreadful 
24th of June, 1848. 

It was late before any one ventured to go to bed ; and Louis, 
weak and weary, had wakened many times, from dreamy per- 
ceptions that some wonderful discovery had been made, always 
fixing it upon Mary, and then finding liimself infinitely relieved 
by recollecting that it did not regard her. Ho was in tho full 
discomfort of the earlier stage of this oft-repeated vision, when 
his door was pushed open, and Delaford’s trembling voice ex- 
claimed, * My Lord, I beg your pardon, the massacre is be- 
ginning/ 

* Let me know when it is over,* said Louis^ nearly in his 
sleep. 

Delaford reiterated that the city was bombarded, thousands 
of armed men were marching on the hotel, and my Lady ought 
to be informed. A distant cannonade, the trampling of many 
feet, and terrified voices on the stairs, finally roused Louis,* 
and hastily rising, 4ie quitted his room, and found all the ladies 
on the alert. I^y Conway was holding back Virginia from 
the window, and by turns summoning Isabel to leave it, and 
volubly entreating the master of tho hotel to secure it with 
feather-beds to defend them from the shot. 

‘ Oh, Pitzjocelyn f she screamed, ‘ tell him so — toll him to 
take us to the cellars. Why will lie not put the mattrosses 
i^inst the windows before they fire V 

' I should prefer a different relative position for ourselves 
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and the beds/ said Louis, in his leisurely manner, as ho ad^ 
Tanced to look out. * These are the friends of order, my dear 
aunt ; you should welcome your protectors. Their beards and 
their bayonets by gaslight are a grand military spectacle.’ 

‘They will firel There will be fighting herel They will 
force their way in. Don’t, Virginia — I desire you will not go 
near the window.’ 

* We are all right. You are as safe as if you were in your 
own drawing-room,’ said Captain Lonsdale, walking in, and 
with his loud voice drowning the panic that Louis’s cool, gentle 
tones only irritated. 

Isa&el looked up and smiled, as Louis stood by her, leaving 
his aunt and Vii^inia to the martial tones of their consoler, 
could get no one to bolieve me wlteu I said it was only the 
soldiers,’ she ^observed, with some secret amusement. 

‘ The feather-bed fortress was tho leading idea,’ said Louis. 
* Shme ladies have a curious pseudo presence of mind.’ 

‘Generally, I believe,’ said Isabel, ‘a woman’s presence of 
mind should be to do as she is told, and not to think for herself, 
unless she be obliged.’ 

‘ Thinking for themselves has been fatal to a good many,* said 
Louis, relapsing into meditation — ‘ this poor Paris among the 
rest, I fancy. What a dawn for a Sunday morning I How 
cold the lights look, and how yellow the gas bums. We may 
think of home, and bo thankful 1’ and kneeling with one knee 
on a chair, he leant against the shutter, gazing out and musing 
aloud. 

‘ Thankful, indeed !’ said Isabel, thoughtfully. 

‘Yes — first it was thinking not at all, and then thinking not 
in the right way.’ 

Isabel readily fell into tho same strain. ‘ They turned from 
daylight and followed the glare of their own gas,’ said she. 

So they began a backwaid tracing of the calamities of France ; 

^ and, as Louis’s words came with more than usual slowness and 
' deliberation, they had only arrived at Cardinal de Richelieu, 
when Captain Lonsdale exclaimed, ‘I am sorfy to interrupt you, 
Lord Fitzjocelyn, but may I ask whether you can afford to lose 
any more blood f 

‘ Thank you ; yes, the bandage is loosened, but I was too 
^mfdrtable to move,’ said Louis, sleepily, and he reeled as he 
made the attempt^ so that he could not have reached his room 
without support. 

The Captain had profited sufficiently by the Sister’s example 
to be able to stanch the 'blood, but not till the effosion had ex- 
hausted Louis so much that jll the nea^ day it mattered l^jttde 
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to him that the city was id a state of siege^ woA no one allowed 
to go out or come in. Even a constant traveller like Captain 
Lonsdale, fertile in resource, and undaunted in search of all that 
was to be seen, was obliged to submit, the more willingly that 
Fitzjocelyn needed his care, and the ladies’ terror was only kept 
at bay by his protection. He sat beside the bed where lay 
Louis in a toi*pid state, greatly disinclined to be roused to attend 
when his aunt would hasten into the room, full of some horrible 
rumour brought in by Delaford, and almost pbtulant because 
he would not be alarmed. All he asked of the Tricolor or ol 
the Drapeau Hougo for the present was to let him alone, and 
he would drop into a dose again, while the Captain was still 
arguing away her terror. 

More was true than he would allow her to credit; and when 
the little Sosur de C/uiritS found a few minutes fo( visiting her 
patient’s wound, her bright face was pale with horror and her 
eyes red with weeping. ✓ 

‘ Our good Archbishop r she sobbed, when she allowed herself 
to speak, and to give way to a burst of tears. 'Ah, the martyr I 
Ah, the good pastor 1 The ^hiserable — ^But no — my poor people, 
they knew not what they didf • 

And as Louis, completely awakened, quesijoned her, she told 
how the good Archbishop Afire had begun that Sunday of strife 
and bloocUdied by offering his intercessions at the altar for the 
unhappy people, and then offering his own life. ‘The good 
shepherd giveth bis life for the sheep,* were his words, ns ho went 
forth to stand between the hostile parties, and endeavour to 
check their fury against one another. She herself had seen 
him, followed by a few priests, and preceded by a bravo and 
faithial ouvrier, who insisted on carrying before him a green 
branch, os an emblem of. his peaceful mission. *She described 
hpw, at the sight of his violet robes, and the white cross on his 
breast, the brave boy gardes mobiles camo crowding round him, 
all black with pof^t Her, begging for his blessing ; some reminding 
him that he had confirmed them, while others cried, ‘ iTour « 
blessing on our m«dcet8,and we shall be invincible,’ wldle sope 
of the women asked him to carry the bandages and lint whicli 
they wbhed to send to the wounded. 

On he went, comforting the wounded, absolving the dying, 
and exhorting the living, and at more thfui one scene of conflict 
the combatants paused, and yielded to'his persuasions ; but^ at 
the barricade at the Faubourg St. Antoine, while he was signing 
to the mob to ^ve him a moment to speak, a ball struck him, 
and followed by the weeping and horror-stmek insurgents, he 
irai| borne into the curate’s houses severely wounded, while the 
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|>opulac<3 laid down their weapons, to sign a declaration that 
tlicy knew not who had fired the fatal shot. 

'No, no; it was none of our people!’ repeated the little nun. 
* Not one of them, poor lost creatures as too many are, would 
have committed the act—so sacrilegious, so ungrateful 1 Ah t 
you must not believe them wicked. It is misery that drove 
them to vise. Hold I I mot a young man — alas ! I knew him 
well when ho was a child — ^1 said to him, 'Ah! my son, you 
are on the bad train.' ' Bread, mother — ^it is bread we must 
have,' he answered. ' Why would you speak to one who has 
not eaten for twenty-four hours V I told him ho knew the way 
to oul* kitchen. 'No, mother,' he said, 'I shall not eat; I 
shall get myself killed.' ' 

Many a lamentable detail of this description did she nirrate, 
as she busied« herself with the wound ; and Louis listened, as he 
had listened to nothing else that day, and nearly emptied his 
tAvelling purse for the sufferers. Isal>el and Virginia waylaid 
her on the stairs to admire and ask questions, but she firmly, 
though politely, put them aside, \inable to waste any time away 
from her children — ^licr poor wounded I 

On Monday forendon tranquillity was restored, the rabble had 
been cnished, anc^, the organiz(*d force was triumphant. Still 
the state of siege continued, and no one was allowed free egress 
or ingreas, but the Captain pronounced this all nonsense, and 
resolutely set out for a walk, taking the passports with him, and 
promising Lady Conway to arrange for her departure. 

By-^d-hy h'e came in, subdued and affected by the procession 
which lie had encountered — ^the dying Archbishop liorue home 
to his palace on a litter, carried ^by workmen and soldiers, while 
the troops, who lined the streets, paid him their military salutes, 
and the people crowded to their doors and windows — one voice 
of weeping and mourning running along Paris — as the good 
prelate lay before their eyes, pale, suffenng, peaceful, and ever 
and anon lifting his feeble hand for a last blessing to the flock 
for whom he had devoted himself 

The Captain was so much impressed that, fis he said, he could 
not get over it^ and stayed for some time talking over the scene 
with the young ladies, before starting up, asdf wondering at bis 
own emotion, he declared that he must go and see what they 
would do next. 

Presently afterwards; Fitzjocclyn came down-stairs. His aunt 
was judiciously lying down in her own apartment to recruit her 
nerves after her agitation, and had called Virginia to read to 
her, and Isabel was writing her journal, idone, in the sitting- 
jroom. Lady Conway wouli^have been ^tified at lier efger 
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reception of him ; but, as he seemed veiy languid, and indis- 
posed for convei'sation, she continued her occupation, urhile ha 
rested in an arm-chair. 

Presently he said, * Is it possible that you could have left that 
bmcolet at Miss Longman’s V 

‘ Pray do not think about it,* exclaimed Isabel ; * I am ashamed 
of my childishness 1 Perhaps, but for that delay, you would not 
have been hurt,’ and her eyes filled with teara, as her fingers 
encircled the place where the bracelet should have been. 

^ Perhaps, but for that delay, wo might both have been shot,* 
said Louis. * No, indeed ; I could not wonder tft your prizing 
it TO much.* • 

* I little thought that would bo the end of it,* said Isabel 
' I am glad you know its history, so that I may have some 
excuse ;’ and she tried to smile, but she blushecLdeeply as she 
dried her eyes. 

* Excuse! more than excuse!* said Louis, rememboring^iis 
fears that it would bo thrown away upon her. * I know — 

* He has told you 1’ cried Isabel, starting with bashful eager- 
ness. * 

* Ho has told mo what I understand nofo,* said Louis, coming 
near in a glow of grateful delight. * Oh,«I am so glad you 
appreciate him. Thank you.’ 

‘You are inferring too much,* said Isabel, turning away in 
confusion. 

‘ Don’t you mean it I’ exclaimed Louis. ‘ I thought-^ 

‘ We must not mistake each other,* said Isabef, rocovOTttg her 
self-possession. ‘Nothing amounting to what you mean ever 
passed, except a few words the last evening, and I may have 
dwelt on them more than I ought,’ faltered she, with averted 
head. * 

‘ Not more than he has done, I feel certain,* said Louis ; ‘ I 
see it all 1 Dear old Jem ! there’s no such fellow in existence.* 
But here perceiving that ho was going too far, he added, almost 
timidly, ‘ I beg your pardon.* * 

‘ You have no occasion,’ she said, smiling in the midst of jher 
blushes. ‘ I feared ^ I bad said what I ought not 1 little ex- 
pected such kind sympathy.’ 

She hastily left him, and Lady Conway soon after fonnd him 
so full of bright, half- veiled satisiactioii, that she hold herself in 
readiness for a confession from one or* both every minute, and, 
now that the panic was over, gave great credit to the Bed 
Itcpublicans lor having served her so effectually, and foxgave 
the young people for having been so provoking in their coolness 
in ^he time of danger, sinoe it proved how well they were suited 
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to each oilier. She greatly enjoyed the universally-implied con> 
viebion with regard to the handsome young pair. Nor did they 
struggle against it ; neither of them made any secret of their 
admiration for the conduct of the other, and the scioipulous 
appellations of Miss Conway and Lord Fitzjocelyn were dis- 
carded for more cousinly titles. 

The young hero fell somewhat in his aunt’s favour when he 
was missing at the travellers’ early breakfast, although Delaford 
reported him much better and gone out. ' What if he should 
be late for the train f — what if he should bo taken up by the 
police 1 Virginia scolded her sister for not being equally restless, 
and hah almost hunted the Captain into going in search of him ; 
srhen at last, ton minutes before the moment of departure, in 
he came, white, lame, aud breathless, but his eyes dancing with 
glee, and his *li|)S archly grave, as he dropped something into 
Isabers lap. 

^Her bracelet !’ exclaimed Virginia, as Isabel looked up with 
swimming eyes, unable to speak. * Where did you find it V 

‘ In the carriage, in the heart of the barricade at the Porte 
Si Denis.* 

‘ It is too much I* cried Isabel, recovering her utterance, and 
rising with her hands locked together in her emotion. ^ You 
make me repent my having lamented for it !’ 

* I had an old respect for Clara’s clasp.’ 

* I never saw a prettier attention,’ said his aunt. ^ It is only 
a pity that you cannot fasten it on for her.’ 

* That could only bo done by tho rigJU hand,’ muttered Louis, 
tinder his breath, enjoying her blush. 

‘ You have not told us how you, got it 1’ said Virginia. 

* It struck mo that thcro was a chance, and I had promised 
to lose none. 1 found tho soldiers in the act of pulling down 
the barricade. What an astonishing construction it is 1 1 spoke 
to the officer, who was very civil, and caused me to depose that 

had hired the carriage, and belonged to the young lady. 1 
'believe my sling had a great effect ; for they set up a shout of 
acclamation when the bracelet appeared, lyi^ on tho cushion 
as quietly as if it were in its own drawer.’ 

^ The value will be greater than ever tiow, Isabel,’ said Ladjr 
€k)nwa^. ^ You will never lose it again 1* 

Isabel did not gainsay her. 

The Captain shrugged* his shoulders, and looked sagacious at 
his patient’s preparation for the journey befi>re him. 

Louis gravely looked into his face as he took leave of him, 
and said, * You are wrong/ 

The Captain raised his ^ebrows incredulously. , 
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As they left the city, the bells of all the churches were tolling 
for the martyred Archbishop. And not for him alone was there 
mourning and lamentation through the city : death and agony 
were everywhere ; in some of the streets, each house was a hos- 
pital, and many a groan and cry of mortal pain was uttered 
through that fair summer- day. Louis, in a low voice, reminded 
Isabel that, on this same day, the English primate was conse- 
crating the abbey newly restored for a missionary college i and 
his eyes glistened as he dwelt with thanksgiving upon the con- 
trast, and thought of the * peace within our walls, and plcntcous- 
ness within our palaces/ 

He lay back in his comer of tho carriage, too mucR tired 
to talk; though, by-and-by, he began to smile over his own 
musings, or to make some lazily ludicrous remark to amuse 
Virginia. His aunt caressed her wounded hero, and promoted 
his intercourse with Isabel, to his exquisite amusement, in his 
])assive, debonnaire condition, especially ns Isabel was pcrfeftly 
insensible to all these manoeuvres. 

There she sat, gazing qut of window, musing first on the 
meeting with tho live Sir Roland, secondly on the amends to 
bo made in tho * C/utpel in the valley.* Tile Cloten of the piece 
must not even be a Vidame, nothing distantly connected with 
a y ; even though this prototype was comporting himself much 
more like the nonchalantf fantastic Viscount, than like her reso- 
lute, high-minded Knight of the Porto St. Denis. 


CHAPTER XXL 

THE HERO OF THE BARRICADES. * 

The page alew the boar, 

The peer had the gloire. 

Quentin Durward. 

G reat uneaskieM was excited at Dynevor Terrace by the 
tidings of the insurrection at Paris. After extracting all 
possible alarm from her third-hand newspaper, Mrs. Frost {Jut 
on her bonnet to set ofiT on a quest for a sight of the last day*a 
Times. James had offered to go, but she was too restless to 
romain at home ; and when he had' demonstrated that the 
rumour must be exaggerated, and that there was no need for 
alarm, he let her depart^ and as soon as she was out of sight, 
caught up the paper to recur to the terrible reports of tho first 
dajj^s war&re. He paced about the little parlour, reviling him- 
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self for not having joined the party, to infuse a little common 
sense ; Fit 2 jocelyn, no more fit to take care of himself than a 
baby, probably running into the fray from mere rash inclifle- 
renco 1 Isabel exposed to every peril and terror ! Why had 
ho refused to join thcml The answer was maddening. Ho 
hated himself, as ho found his love for his cousin melting under 
the influence of jealousy, and of indignation that his own vehe- 
ment passion must be sacrificed to the tardy, uncertain love 
which seemed almost an insult to such charms. 

‘ What needs dwelling on it P he muttered ; * doubtless they 
arc engaged by this timo 1 I shall surely do sonieihing despe- 
rate it they como here, under my very eye. Would that I 
could go to tho Antipodes, ero I forfeit Louis’s love 1 But 
my grandmother, Clara 1 Was ever man so miserably circum- 
stanced V • 

A hand was on the door ; and he strovo to compose his face, 
he should shock his grand mother. 

It was not Mrs. Frost. 

* Louis ! for Heaven’s sake, where are they ?’ 

* In the House Beautiful.’ 

James breathed — ‘And you! what makes you so pale? What 
have you done to your arm ?* 

‘ A little nfhxir of the barricades. I have been watering the 
French Republic with my blood.’ 

‘ Rushing into tho thickest of the row, of course.’ 

‘ Only escorting Miss Conway through an assault of tho 
Garde Naiionale^ said Louis, in a tone as if ho had l)Con saying 
‘ walking up tho High Street.’ How could he help teasing, 
when ht9 could make such amends? 

James began to paco up and down again, muttering some- 
thing about madness and frenzy. 

‘ It was not voluntary,’ said Louis. * When the carriage was 
confiscated for the service of tho nation, what could we do ? — ^I 
can tell you, Jem,’ he added, fervently, ‘ what a gallant being 
' she is 1 It was the glorious perfection of gentle, lofcy feminine 
courage, walking through tho raging multitude — ^through shots, 
through dreadful sights, like Una through the forest, in Chris- 
tian maidenly fearlessness.’ 

Jam^s had flung himself into a chair, hiding liis face, and 
steadying his whole person, by resting his elbow on his kneo 
and Ills brow on his' hand, as ho put a strong force on himself 
that he might hear Louis out without betraying himself. Louis 
paused in ardent contemplation of the image he had called up, 
and poor James gruffly whispered, * Go on : you were happy.’ 
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* Very happy, ia knowing wliat cause 1 have to rejoice for 
you.’ 

James gave a great star^ and trembled visibly. 

* 1 did not tell you/ pursued Louis, * that the single moment 
when she lost her firmness, was '^hen she thought diie had lost 
a cei-tain ivory clasp.* 

James could endure no more: * Louis,’ ho said, 'you must tiy 
mo no longer. What do you mean )’ 

Louis affectionately put his hand on his shoulder : ' I mean, 
dear Jem, that 1 understand it now; and it ia a noble heart 
that you have won, and that can value you as yon deserve.’ 

James wrung his hand, and looked bewildered, inquiring, and 
happy; but his quivering lips could form no words. 

' It was a time to reveal the depths of the heart,’ said Louis. 

' A few words and the loss of the bracelet betiayqd much : and 
afterwards, as far as a lady could, she confessed that something 
which passed between you the last evening — ’ tf 

* Louis r cried James, ' I could not help it ! I had been 
striving against it all along ; but if you could imagine how 1 
was tried 1 .You never wCuld come to plead your own cause, 
and I thought to work for you ; but my words are too near 
the surface. I cut myself short. I have bitterly reproached 
myscll ever since, but 1 did not know the* harm I had done 
you. Can you forgive mel Can you — No, it ia vain to ask; 
you never can be happy.’ 

' My dear Jem, you go on at such a pace, there is no an- 
swering you. There is no forgiveness in the* cose. Further 
acquaintance had already convinced mo that she was lovely and 
pei^ect, but that 'she is na mine ain lassie.’ Yes, she caught 
my imagination ; and you and my father would have it that I 
was in love, and I supposed you knew best : but when I was let 
alone to a rational consideration, I found that to mo she b 
rather the embodied Isabel of romance, a boautooiis vision, than 
the— the— in shorty that there b another who has all that I am 
wanting in. No, ,no, dear Jem; it was you who made the* 
generous sacrifices Have no scrujdes abouttino ; 1 am content 
with the part of Una’s Lion, only thankful that Sans-Loy and 
San^Foy had not quite demolbhed liim before he had seen 
restored to the Bed Cross Knight.’ 

It was too muclifor James ; he hid his face in his hands, and 
burst into tears. Such joy dawning -on, him, without having 
either offended or injured hb cousin, produced a revubion of 
feeling which ho could not control, and hearing the street-door 
opened, he ran out of the room, just before hb grandmother 
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came liurryiog in^ on the wings of the intelligenoe heal'd 
below. 

' Yes ! I knew mj own boy would come to mo !' she cried. 
* Even Miss Conway has not begun to keep liim fn>m me yet.* 

‘ Nor ever will, Aunt Kitty. There are obstacles in the way. 
You must bo granny, and mother, and sister and wife, and all 
iny womankind, a little longer, if you please.* And he sat 
down fondly at her feet, on a footstool which had been his 
childish perch. 

‘ Not distressed, 3'ou insensible boyl* 

^Ycry happy about Isabel,' said ho, turning to look at her 
with eyes dancing with merry mystification. 

* A foolish girl not to like my Louis ! I thought better of 
her ; but I suppose my Lady has taught her to aim higher !’ 

‘ So she docs,* said Louis, earnestly. 

‘ Ungrateful girl I Why, Charlotte tells me you led her 
Bt!>;ight oveur the barricades, with cannon firing on you all iht* 
time r 

‘ But not Cupid.* 

* Then, it is true I and you have leally hurt yourself I And 
so pale 1 My poor b^y — what is it ? I must nurse you.* 

* 1 had so little blood left, that a gnat of tolerable appetite 
could have made an cud of mo on Sunday, without more ado. 
But, instead of that, I had a good little Sister of Charity; and 
wasn't that alone worth getting a bullet through one's arm 

Aunt Catharine was shuddering thankfully through the 
narration, wdiea James came down, his brow unclouded, but 
his manner still agitated, as if a burthen had been taken away, 
and he hardly knew how to realize his freedom from the 
weight. 

Mrs. Frost could not part with her boy, and Jane Beckett 
evidently had a spite against ' they French bandages so that 
Louis only talked of going homo enough to get himself flattered 
and coaxed into remaining at No. fl, as their patient. 

^ The two young men went in the afternoon to inquire after 
the Conway part^, when they found that ^er ladyship was 
lying down-; but Isabel, who had been summoned from a 
wholesale conflagration of all the MS. relating to the fantastic 
Viscount, brought down Miss King, apparently to converse for 
her; for she did little except blush, and seemed unable to look 
at either of the friends. * 

As they took leave, Louisa came into the room witli a message 
that mamma hoped to see Mr. Frost Dynevor to-morrow, and 
trusted that he had made no engagements for the holidays. 

James murmured somethi^jmaudQde^ and ran down-stairs^ 
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snarling at Louis as he turned to the Miss Fidthfulla* door, and 
telling him he granted to obtain a little more petting and com- 
miseration. 

* I could not 'waste such an opportunity of looking interesting f 
said Louis, laughing, as ho tapped nt the door. 

Delaford marshalled out the poor tutor with a sense of tri- 
umph. ^His hopes, at least, were destroyed 1* thought the 
butler ; and he proceeded to regale Marianne with the romance 
of tlie Barricades, — ^liow he had himself ofTered to be Miss Con- 
way’s escort, but Lord Fitzjocelyn had declared that not a living 
soul but himself sliould bo the young lady's ohampion ; and, 
seeing the young nobleman so bent on it, Mr. Delaford know 
that the force of true ofTection was not to bo stayed, no moro 
than tlie current of the limpid stream, and had yielded the 
point ; and, though, perhaps, his experience might have spared 
her the contaminating propinquity of tho low i'al>b]c, yet, con* 
sideriug tlie cii'cumstances, he did not regret Lis absence, q^ce 
he w’oa required for my lady’s protection, and, no doubt, two 
fond hearts had been made happy. Then, in the midnight 
alarm, when the young isobleman had been disabled, Delaford 
hud been tlie grand champion : — ho had roused the establish- 
ment j ho had calmed every one’s fears ; he had suggested 
aryiing all the waitci's, and fortifying the windows ; he had 
been the only undaunted representativo of the British Lion, 
when the environs swaimed with deadly foes, with pikes and 
muskets flashing in the darkness. 

Fanshawe had been much too busy with her ladyship’s nerves, 
and too ignorant of French, to gather enough for his refutation, 
had she wished for it ; and, in &ct, she had regarded him as the 
only safeguard of tho pai ty, devoutly believing all his reports, 
and now she was equally willing to magnify her own adven- 
tures. What a hero Delaford vras all over the Terrace and its 
vicinity 1 People looked out to see the defender of the British 
name ; and Charlotte Arnold mended stockings, and wondered 
whether her cruelty had made him so desperately courageous. • 

She could almost have been sorry that the various ani^v^als 
kept the domestic establishments of both houses so fully occu- 
pied I Poor Tom I she had been a long time without hearing 
of him ! and a hero was turning up on her hands 1 

The world was not tranquil above-stairs. The removal of 
the one great obstacle to James’s attachment had only made a 
thousand others visible; and he relapsed into ill-suppressed 
irritability, to the disappointment of Louis, who did not peroeivo 
ihe causa At nigh^ however, when M^ Frost had gone up, 
aft^ recriving a promisi^ mewt rincerriy, however it might he 
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kept, that ^poor Louis’ should not be kept up late^ James began 
with a groan : 

* Novr that you are here to attend to my grandmother, I am 
going to answer this advertisement for a eurate near the Land's 
End.’ 

* Heyday!’ 

' It is beyond human endurance to see her daily and not to 
speak! I should run wild ! It would be using Lady* Conway 
shamefully.’ 

* A nd some one else. What should hinder you from speaking f 

* You talk as if every one was heir to a peerage.* 

* I know what I am saying. I do not see the way to your 
marnage just yet; but it would be mere triOing with her 
feelings, after what has passed already, not to give her the 
option of engaging herself’ 

* I’m sure t don’t know what I • said I I was out of myself. 
I ashamed to remember that I had betrayed myself^ and 
dared not guess what construction she put on it.’ 

^Siich a construction as could only come from her own 
heart r «* 

After some raptures, James added, attempting to be cool, 
* You candidly think 1 have gone so that 1 am bound in 
honour to make explanation.’ 

* I am sure it woadd make her veiy unhappy if you went off 
in magnanimous silence to the Land’s End ; and remaining as 
the bo 3 '*s tutor, without confession, would be a mere delusion 
and ti'eaoheiy towai'ds my aunt.’ 

‘ That woman 1’ 

* She is not her mother.’ 

* Who knows how far she will think heri^clf bound to obe- 
dience} With tliat sort of relationship, nobody knows wliat 
to bo at.’ 

^1 don’t think Isabel wishes to make her duty to Lady 
Conway more stringent than necessary. They live in utterly 
difTerent spheres ; and, at least, you can be no worse off than 
you are almdy.’ • 

may be exposing her to annoyance. Women have ton 
million ways of persecuting each other.’ 

*Ha4 you seen Isabel’s eye when she looked on the wild 
crowd, you would know how little she would heed worse perse- 
cution &an my poor aunt oould practise. It will soon be my 
turn to say yoa don’t deserve her.’ 

James was aiguing against his own impulse and his scinplei 
(mly desired to be talked down Louis’s generous and incon- 
siderate ardour prevailed, and^^ji^^ interminablo discussion, it 
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was agreed that, after some communication with the young 
lady herself, an interview should be sought with Lady Conway, 
for which James was already bristling, prepared to resent soom 
with scorn. 

In the morning, he was savage with shamefacedness, could 
not endure any spectator, and fairly hunted his cousin home to 
Ormersfield, where Louis prowled about in suspense— gave con- 
tradictory orders to Frampton, talked as if he was asleep, made 
Frampton conclude that he h^ left his heart behind him, and 
was ever roaming towards the Northwold tumpil^e. 

At about four o'clock, a black figure was seen posting along 
Ihe centre of the road, and, heated, panting, and glowing, 
James came up — max;le a decided and vehement nod. with his 
head, but did not speak till they had turned into the park, 
when he threw himself flat on the grass under an Md thorn, and 
Louis followed his example, while Fanner Norris's respectable 
cows stared at the invasion of their privacy. * 

* Tout va him ¥ asked Louis. 

* As well as a man in n^y position can expect I She is the 
most noble of created beings, Louis i' , 

^ And what is her mother f 

‘Don't call her her mother I Tou shall hoar. I could not 
stay at Jiome 1 1 went to the Faithfulls' room : I found Miss 
Mercy waiting for her, to join in a walk to some poor person. 

I went with them. I checked her when she was going into the 
cottage. We have been walking round Brackle^’s fiehls — ' 

* And poor Miss Mercy 1* 

‘ Never remembered her till t}\is moment I' 

‘ She will forgive I And her ladyship V 

‘That's the worst of it. She was nearly as biAl as you could 
have been ! — so intensely civil and amied>le, that I began to 
think lier all on my side. 1 really could be ti^en in to suppose 
she felt for us I* 

‘ I have no doubt she did. My good aunt is very sincerely « 
loth to hurt people's feelings.* 

‘She talked oflier duty! She sympathized 1 It was not 
till I was out of the house that I saw it was all by way of 
leHing me down ea^ — ^trapping me into binding .myself on 
lionour not to correspond.* 

‘ Not correspond t cried Loni% in consternation. ‘ Are yon 
not engaged P , 

‘As fiir as imderstanding each other goes. But who knows 
what may be her machinations, or Isabel's sense of obedience 1 

‘ Does sbe forbid it 7 

‘Jt^o. She went to speak to Isabd. I fiincy she found it 
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TinwiiBO to test Lcr power too far; bo she came down and 
palavered me, — assured me that I was personally all that heait 
could wish — she loved her dear child the better for valuing 
solid merit. Faugh ! how could 1 stand such gammon 9 But 
I must perceive that she was peculiarly circumstanced wit! 
regard to Isabels family ; she must not seem to sanction ax 
engagement till I*could ofler a home suited to her expectations. 
She said something of my TTucle Oliver ; but I disposed of 
that. However, I dare say it made her less willing to throw 
me overboard 1 Any way, she smoothed me and flattered me^ 
till 1 ended by agreeing that she has no choice but to remove 
inatanter from the Terrace, and forbid mo her abode ! And, as 
1 said, she wormed a promise from me not to cori'espond.’ 

* You have no great loss there. Depend upon it that Isabel 
would neither brave her openly by receiving your letters, nor 
f^pbmit to do anytliing underhand.’ 

‘Nor would I ask her 1 — ^but it is intolerable to have been 
tricked into complacent consent* 

‘ I am glad your hdle-mere knows how to manage yon.* 

* I told you she was only less unbearable than youmelf. You 
have it from the same stock.’ 

^The better fiv your future peace. I honour her. If she 
had let the Welsh dragon show hi^ teeth in style, he would 
only have had to make unpleasant apologies when the good time 
comes.* 

‘ When !* sighed Jamoa 

‘If Isabel be the woman I take her for, die will be easily 
content* 

‘ She is sick of parade ; she has tried how little it can do for 
a mind like hers : she desires nothing but a hoipe like our own 
—but what prospect have I of any such thing 9 Even if the loss 
of my fellowship were compensated, how could I marry and let 
Clara be a governess 9 Clara must be my first consideration. 
But, I say, we ought to bo going home.* 

‘ I thought I was at home.* 

^My grandmother and Jane won’t be pacified till they see 
you. They think you are not fit to be in a house by youi'selC 
They' both fell on me for having let yoii go. You must come 
back, or my grandmother will think you gone off in despair, as 
you ought to bo, and I shall never dare to speak to her.’ 

‘At your service,* said the duteous Fitzjocelyn. ‘I’ll leave 
word at the lodge.* 

‘ By-the»bye, are you up to walking 9* 

‘ Candidly, now I think of it;^ I doubt whether I am. Comei 
and let us ord^ the ' 
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^No — cau*t stand waiting — 1*11 go lioino and gel 
over the firat with granny — you come after. Yes ; tLat*8 
rght.* 

So the hunted Louis waited, contentedly, while James marched 
back, chary of his precious secret, and unwilling to reveal it even 
t«j her, and yet wanting her sympathy. 

The disclosure was a greater shock than ho had expected ftom 
l.9r keen and playful interest in mattei-s of love and matrimony. 

T ] was a revival of the mournful past, and she shed tears as she 
besought him not to bo imprudent, to remember his poor father, 
and not rush into a hasty marriage. He and his sister h^fl been 
used to poverty, but it was ^^iflerent with Miss Conway. 

He bitterly replied, that Lady Conway would take care they 
were not imprudent ; and that instant the granny's heart melted 
at the thought of his uncertain prospect, and at Rearing of the 
sti'ugglcs and sufferings tliat lie had undergone. They had 
not talked half an hour, before she had taken homo Is&el 
Conway to her heart ns a daugliter, and Rown in the face of all 
her wi^om, but assuring him that she \ve11 knew that riches 
had little to do with happincas ; auguring an excellent living, 
and, with great sagacity, promising to settle the Terrace on his 
wife, and rej)eatiiig, in |Xirfect good faith, all •the wonderful pro- 
babilities which her liusband had seen in it forty years ago. 

When Louis arrived, he found her alone, and divided between 
pride in her grandson’s conquest, and some anxiety on his own 
account, which took the form of asking him wh^t he meant by 
saying that Isabel aimed liighcr than himself. 

* pid she not f said Louis ; and with a sort of compunction 
for a playful allusion to the sacred calling, he turned it off with, 

‘ WTiy, what do you think of Boland ap Dynasvgwr ap Roland 
ap GrufiTydd ap Rhys ap Morgan ap Llywcllwyn ap Rodcric a]) 
(.’arAdoc ap Ai*thur ap Uther ap Pendragon]* running this off 
with calm, slow, impressive deliberation. 

* Certify me, Louis dear, before I can quite rejoice, that this « 
fun is not put on.* 

* Did you thinkftne an arrant dissembler f No, indeed : hih 
fore I guessed how it was with them, I had found oiit— r Oh t 
Aunt Kitty, shall I ever get Mary to believe in me, after fho 
ridiculous way in which 1 have behaved to her f 

' Is this what you really moan V 

* Indeed it i& The veiy presence ot Isabel oouM not ke<^ 
me fi'om recurring to her ; and at home, not a room, not a 
scenes but is replete with recollections of all tliat dm was 
to me last year 1 And that I should only underotand it when 
hsl( the world is between us ! How mad I was I How shall 1 
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ever persuade her to forget my past folly? Past! Nay, folly 
and inconsistency arc blended iu all I do, and now they have 
lost mo the only person who could help me to conquer them ! 
And now she is beyond my reach, and I shall Herer be worthy 
of her.’ 

He was much agitated. The sight of James’s Access, and 
the return to his solitary homo, had stirred up his feelings very 
strongly; and he needed his aunt’s fond soothing and sympathy 
— ^but it was not dilRcult to comfort and cheer him. His dispo- 
sition was formed more for affection than passion, and his attacli- 
luent^to Maiy was of a calmer nature than his fiery cousin would 
have allowed to be love. It took a good deal of working-up to 
make it outwardly affect his spirits or demeanour ; in general, 
it served only as an ingredient iu the pcnsivencss that pervaded 
all his moods, even his most arrant nonsense. 
ii The building of castles for James, and the narration of the 
pleasing delusion in which he had brought home his aunt, wei-e 
sufficient to enliven him. Ho was to go the next morning to 
call upon Lady Conway, and see whether he could persuade her 
into any concessions : James was very anxious that Isabel and 
his grandmother should meet, and was beginning to propose that 
Louis should aiTango an interview for them in Miss Faithfull’s 
room, before the dei)arture, which was fixed for Monday. 

‘ I intend to call upon Lady Conway,’ said Miu Frost, with 
dignity that made him feel as if he had been proposing some- 
thing contraband. 

Louis went^first, and was highly entci'tained by the air of apo- 
logy and condolence with whicli his aunt received him. She told 
})im how excessively concerned she was, and how guilty she felt 
towards him — a score on which, he assured her, she had no need 
to reproach herself. She had lieard enough froih Isabel to lead 
to so much admiration of his generosity, that ho was obliged to 
].uta stopto it, without being skilful enough to render sincerity 
amiable ; but she seemed satisfied, eagerly assured him of her 
approval, and declared that she fully understood him. 

Had she explained, he would have though her understanding 
w*ent too far. She entirely forgave, him.' After all, he was 
her own sister’s son, and Isabel only a step-daughter; and 
thouj^ she had done her duty by putting Isabel in the way of 
the connexion, she secretly commended his prudence in with- 
standing beauty, and repairing the dilapidated estate with Peru- 
vian gold. She sounded him, as a very wise man, on the chances 
cf Oliver Draevor doing something for his* nephew, but did not 
i\ edve much enoouragement ; though he- prophesied that James 
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was certain to get on^ and uttered a rhapsody that nearly de- 
stroyed his new reputation for judgment. Lady Conway gave 
him an affectionate invitation to visit lier whenever he could, 
and summoned the young ladies to wish him good-bye. The 
mute, blushing gratitude of Isabefs look was beautiful beyond 
desenption ; and Virginia* s countenance was exceedingly arch 
and keen, though she was supposed to know nothing of the state 
of affairs. 

Lady Conway was alone when Mrs. Frost was seen approach- 
ing the house. Tlie lady at once prepai*ed to be affably gracious 
to her apologies and deprecations of dis]deasure ; but she was 
quite disconcerted by the dignified manner of her entrance ; — 
tall, noble-looking, in all the simple majesty of age, and of a 
high though gentle spirit. Lady Conway was surprised into abso- 
lute respect, and had to rally her ideas before, with a slight laugh, 
she could say, ^ I see you are come to condole with mo on tl^e 
folly of our two young peopla* • 

* 1 think too highly of them to call it folly,* said the heiress of 
the Dynevors. 

‘ Why, in one way, to be sure,’ hesitated Lady Conway, ^ we 
cannot call it folly to be sensible of each olher's meiits ; and if 
— ^if Mr. Dynevor have any expectations — I.think your son is 
unmarried )’ 

‘Ho is;* but she added, smiling, ‘you will not expect me to 
allow that my youngest child is old enough to warrant any cal- 
culations on that score.’ 

‘ It is very unfortunate ; I pity them from Ay heart. An 
engagement of this kind is a wretched beginning for life.’ 

‘ Oh, do not say so I’ ciied the old lady ; 'it may often be tbe 
greatest blessing, the best incentive to both parties.’ 

Lady Conway was too much surprised to make a direct 
answer, but she cemtinued, ' If my brother could exert his in- 
terest-^and I know that he has so high an opinion of dear Mr. 
Dynevor — and you have so much influence. That dear, gene- 
rous Fitzjocelyn, too — * 

As soon as Mrs.4'rost understood whom Lady Conway desig- 
nated as her brother, she drew herself up, and said, coldly, th^ 
Lord Ormersfield had no church patronage, and np interest that 
he could exert on behalf of her grandson. 

Again, 'it was most unlucky/’ and Lady Conway proceeded 
to say that she was the more bound to 'act in opposition to her 
own feelings, because Mr. Mansell was resolved against be- 
queathing B^uchastel to any of his cousinhood who might 
inarty a clergyman ; disliking that the place should ftll to a 
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man who ought not to reside. It was a most unfortunate 
scruple ; but in order to avoid offending him^ and losing any 
chance, the engagement must remain a secret. 

Mrs. Frost replied, that Mr. Mansell was perfectly right; and 
seemed in nowise discomfited or conscious that there was any 
condescension on her ladyship’s part in winking at an attach- 
ment between Miss Conway and a Dynevor of Gheveleigh. She 
made neither complaint nor apology ; there was nothing for 
Lady Conway to be gracious about ; and when the request was 
made to see Miss Conway, her superiority was so fully estaV 
lished that there was no demur, and the favour seemed to be on 
her side. 

The noble old matron had long been a subject of almost 
timid veneration to the maiden, and she obeyed the summons 
with more bashful awe than she had ever felt before ; and with 
much fear lest the two elders might have been combining to 
mVee an appeal to her to give up her betrothal for James’s 
sake. 

As she entered, the old lady came to meet her, held out both 
arms, and drew her into her bosom, 'with the fond words, ‘ My 
dear child 1* 

Isabel rested ii\, her embrace, as if she had found her own 
mother again. 

‘ My dear child,* again said Mrs. Frost, ‘ I am glad you like 
my Jem, for he has always been a good boy to his granny.’ 

The liomeliness of the words made them particularly endear- 
ing, and Isabel ventured to put her arm round the slender 
waist. 

‘ Yes, darling,’ continued the grandmother; ‘you will make 
him good and happy, and you must teach him to be patient, for 
I am afraid you will both want a great deal of {>atience and 
submission.’ 

‘ He will teach me,’ whispered Isabel. 

Lady Conway was fairly crying. 

' ‘I am glad to know that he has you to look to, when his old 
grandmo^er is gone.* » 

‘ Oh, don’t say~ 

‘ I shall maka way for you some day,* said Mrs. Frost, caress- 
ing her* * You are leaving us, my dear. It is quite right, and 
we will not murmur ; but would not your mamma spare you to 
us for one evening? Could you not come and drink tea with 
us, that we may know each other a little better V 

The stepmother’s affectionate assent, and even emotion, were 
a great surprise to Isabel ; .and James began to imagine that 
nothing was beyond Mrs. Fr^’a power. ' 
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Louis saved James the trouble of driving him away by going 
to dine with Air. Calcott, apd the evening was happy, even be- 
yond anticipation; the grandmother all affection, James all 
restless bliss, Isabd serene amid &er blushes ; and yet the con* 
veisation would not thrive, till Mrs. Frost took them out walk- 
ing, and, when in the loneliest lane, conceived a wish to inquire 
the price of poultry at the nearest farm, and sent the others to 
walk on. Long did she talk of the crops, discourse of the 
French and Bohemian enormities, and smilingly contradict re- 
ports that the young lord was to marry the young lady, before 
the lovers reappeared, without the most distant idea where they 
had been. • 

After that, they could not leave off talking; they took 
gmnny into their counsels ; and she heard Isabel confess how 
the day-dream of her life had been to live amqpg the * veiy 
good.* Bhe smiled with humble self-conviction of falling far 
beneath the standard, as she discovered that the enthusiastic 
girl had found all her aspirations for ‘goodness’ realized by Dy- 
nevor Terrace ; and regarding it as peace, joy, and honour, to 
be linked with it The ncfwly-found hap])iticss, and the effort 
to be worthy of it, were to bear her through all uncongenial 
scenes ; she had such a secret of joy that slip should never re- 
pine again. 

• ‘ Ah ! Isabel, and what am I to do V said J ames. 

‘You ask 1’ she said, smiling. ‘You, who havo Northwold 
for your home, and live in the atmosphere I only breailie now 
and then ?’ • 

‘ Your presence is my atmosphere of life.’ 

‘ Mrs. Frost, tell him he must not talk so wrongly, so extra- 
vagantly, I mean.* 

‘It may bo wrong; i;b ^s not extravagant ' It falls only 
too far short of my feeling 1 lYbat will the Terraco be with- 
out you?’ 

‘ It will not be without my thoughts. How often I shall 
tliink I see the broad road, and the wide field, and the moun<« 
tain-ash berries, that were reddening when we came; and, tbs 
canary in the window! How little my first glance at the 
hoiiscs took in what they would be to mo !’ 

And then they liad to settle the haunts she was to feviait at 
Beauchastel. An invitation thither was tike ostensible cause eff 
the rapid break-up from the House Beautiful ; but the timtli 
was not so veiled but that there wero many surmises among the 
uninitiated. Jaue had caught something from my youi^Lord’s 
demeanour which, certified her, and male her so exceedingly 
proud and grand, that though she was too honoorablo to Weatlie 
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a worJ of her dlocovery, she walked with her kind old heud 
three iixhes higher ; and, as a great fiivonr, showed Charlotte 
a pi^e of poor dear Master Henry’s bridecake, kept for luck, 
and a little roll of treasured real Brussels lace, that she had 
saved to adorn her cap whenever Mr. James should marry. 

Charlotte was not as attentive as she might have been to 
such interesting curiosities She had one eye towards the win- 
dow all the time ; she wanted to be certified how deeply she 
had wounded the hero of the barricade, and she had absolutely 
not seen him since his return 1 The little damsel misseu 
homage ! 

* You are not heeding me i’ exclaimed Jane at last. 

* Yes ; I beg your pardon, ma’am — 

^ Charlotte, tii^e care. Mind me, one thing at a tim^’ said 
Jane^ oracularly. 'Not one eye 'here, the other there 1’ 

' I’m sure 1 don’t know what you mean, Mrs. Beckett.’ 
pome, don’t colour up, and say you don’t know nothing I 
Why did you water your lemon plant three times over, but that 
you wanted to bo looking out of window 1 Why did you never 
top nor tail the gooseberries for the pudding, but sent them up 
fit to choke my poor missus ? If Master Jem hadn’t — Bless 
me 1 what was I going to say 1 — ^but we should soon have heard 
of it 1 No, no, Chai-lotte ; I’ve been a mother to you ever 
since you came here, a little starveling thing, and I’ll speak 
plain for your good. If you fancy that genteel butler in there^ 
say so downright ; but first sit down, and write away a letter 
to give up the ether young man !’ 

Charlotte’s cheeks were in a flame, and something vehement 
at the end of her tongue, when, with a gentle knock, and ' By 
your favour, ladies,’ in walked Mr. Delaford. 

Jane was very civil, but very stiff at firsts till he thawed her 
by great praise of Lord Fitzjocelyn, the mere prelude to his 
own magnificent exploits. 

Charlotte listened like a very Desdemona. He was very 
Mthetio^ and all that was not self-exaltation was aimed at her. 
Nothing could have been more welcome the bullets *to 
penetrate hia hearty and he turned up his eyes in a feeling 
manner. 

Charlotte’s heart was exceedingly touched, and she had tears 
in her eyes when she moved form^ in the ^a^ttitude of the por- 
cdain shepherdess in the parlour, to return a little volume of 
sdections of tender poetry, bound in crimson silk, that he had 
lent to her some time since. 'Would she not honour him by 
accepting a trifling gift 1’ , 

She bludied, she accepted ; and with neefle-like pen, in chik 
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raciers fine as hidr, upon a scroll garlanded vfHh forget-me-notSi 
and borne in mid air .by two portly doves, was Charlotte Ar- 
nold's name inscribed by the hero of the baiTicadea 
, Oh, vanity ! vanity 1 how many garbs dost thou wear I 
Delaford went away, satisfied that he had produced an impres- 
sion such as he could improve if they should ever be thrown 
together again. 

The Lady of Eschalott remained anything but satisfied. She 
was touchy and fretful, found everything a grievance, left cob- 
webs in the comers, and finally went into hysterics because tlie 
cat jumped at the canary-bird’s cage. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

*'.UBGOMAST£RS AND GREAT ONE-EYERSL 

When full upon his ardent soul 
Ttie champion feels the influence roll, 

He swims the lake, he leaps the wall. 

Heeds not the depth, nor plumbs tlie fall. 

TTnshtleldcd, maillcss, on he goes. 

Singly against a host of foes 1 • 

Harold the Daunllcsi* 

* TEM ! Jeml have you heardT 
J ‘ What should I hear V 

* Mr. Lester is going to retire at Christmas 1’ • 

* Does that account for your irrational excitement T 

'And it has not occurred to you that the grammar-school 
would be the making of you 1 Endowment, 1.50l — thirty, forty 
boys at lot per annum, 400t at least. That is 9501 — say 600t 
for certain ; and it would be doubled under a scholar and a 
gentleman — 1200t a year 1 And you might throw it open to 
boarders ; set up the houses iu the Terrace, and let them at— 
say 40t Nine houses, nine times forty — * • 

' Well done, Fitzjocelyn ! At this rate one need not go out 
to Peru.’ 

' Exactly so ; ybu would be doubling tbe value of your own 
property as a secondary consideration, and doing incalculable 
good — ^ 

' As if there were any more chance of my getting the school 
than of the restof it 1* 

' So you really had not thought of standing T 

' I would, most gladly, if there were the least hope of auccesA. 
I can’t sSori to miss any chance ; but it is' mere folly to talk 
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of ii Oiio-half of the trustees detest my princi]5les ; the otSiers^ 
would think themselves insulted by a young man in dcacoi/s 
orders offering himself* 

* It is evident that you are the only man on whom they can 
combine who can save the school, and do any good to all those 
boys — mind you, the important 'middle class, whom J would do 
anything to train in sound principles.* 

* So far, it is in my favour that I am one of the few Uni* 
versity men educated here.* 

‘ You are your grandmother’s grandson — that is everything ; 
and you have more experience of teaching than most men twice 
your age.* 

James made a face at his experience; but little stimulus was 
needed to make him attempt to avail himself of so fair an open- 
ing, coming so much sooner than he could have dared to expect 
It was now September, and the two months of waiting and 
serration seemed already like so many years. By the time 
Mrs. trost came in from her walk, she found the two young 
gentlemen devising a circular, and composing applications for 
testimonials. * 

After the first start of surprise, and telling James he ought 
to go to school lijmsclf, Mrs. Frost was easily persuaded to 
enter heartily into the project; but she insisted on the first 
measure being to consult Mr. Calcott. Ho was tbe head of 
the old sound and respectable .party — the chairman of everything, 
both in county and boro,ugh — and had the casting vote among 
the eight trustees of King Edward’s School, who, by old cus- 
tom, nominated each other from the landholders within the town* 
She strongly deprecated attempting anything without first ascer- 
taining his views ; and, as the young men had lashed themselves 
into great ardour, the* three walked off at onco to lay the pro- 
posal before the Squire. 

But Mr. Calcott w^as not at home. He had set off yesterday, 
with Miss Calcott and Miss Caroline, for a tour in Wales, and 
•would not return for a w-eek or ten daya 

To the imaginations of Lord Fitzjocelyn a]94 Mr. Frost, this 
was fatal delay. Besides, he would be sure to linger ! — Ho 
would not come homo for a month — nay, six w*oeks at least!-— 
What candiudtes might not start — what pledges might not bo 
given in the meantime. 

James, vehement and *disappointcd, went home to spend the 
evening on the concoction of what his grandmother approved 
as *a very proi>er letter,’ to be despatched to meet the Squire at 
(he post-^ce at Caerna^on, and resigned himself to grumble 
away the period of his absence, secretly reliered at tbe postpone^ 
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nieut of the evil day of the canvass, at which all the Fendragoic 
blood was in a state of revolt 

But Louis, in his solitude at Ormerafield, had nothing to dis* 
tract his thoughts, or prevent him from lapsing into ono of his 
most single-eyed fits of impetuosity. He had come to* reganl 
James as the sole hope for Northwold school, and Northwold 
school as the sole hope for James ; and had created an indefinite 
host of dangerous applicants,. only to be forestalled by the most 
vigorous measures. Evening, night, and morning, did byt in- 
crease the conviction, till he ordered his horse, and galloped to 
the Terrace, as though the speed of his charger would dei ide 
the contest. • 

Eloquently and piteously did he protest against James’s ]iro- 
mise to take no steps until the Squire’s opinion should be known, 
He convinced his cousin, talked over liis aunt, and prevailed to 
have the letter re-written, and sent off to the post with the 
applications for testimonials. # * 

Then the rough drnfb of the circular was revised au3 cor- 
rected, till it appeared so admirable to Louis, that he snatched 
,it up, and ran away with ft to read it to old Mr. Walby, who 
was one of the trustees, and very fond of his last year’s patient 
His promise, good easy man, was pretty sure tg be the prize of the 
first applicant ; but this did not render it less valuable to his 
young lordship, who canie back all glorious with an eighth part 
of the victory, and highly delighted with the excellent apothe- 
cary’s most judicious and gratifying sentiments, — namely, all 
his own eager rhetoric, to which the good matf had cordially 
given his rqeek puzzle-headed assent. Thenceforth Mr, YValby 
was to * think’ all Fitzjocelyn’s strongest recommendations of his 
cousin. 

There was no use in holding back n(fw. Jhmes was com- 
mitted ; and, besides, there was a vision looming in the distance 
of a scholar from a foreign University with less than half a 
creed. Thenceforth prompt measures were a mere duty to the 
rising generation ; and Louis dragged his Coriolauus into the* 
town, to call uponacertain substanti^ tradesmen who had voijps 
among the mght 

Civility was great ; but the portly grocer and gcntlemi.nly 
bookseller had both learned |>rudence in many an election ; 
neither would make any immediate reply — the ono because ho 
never did anything but what Mr. C^cott directed, and the 
other never pledged himself till all the candidates were in the 
field, and he had impartially printed all their addresses. 

Richardson, the solicitor, and man-of-business to the Ormers* 
fidd estate^ appeared >0 sure a card, that James declared that he 
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was ashamed of the fafeo of calling upon him ; but they ob- 
tained no decided reply. Louis was ])rouA’ that Hiciiardsoo 
should display an independent conscience, and disdained his 
cousin’s sneering comment, that he had forgotten that there 
M’ere other clients in the county besides the Fitzjocelyns. 

No power could drag Mr. Frost a step further. He would 
not hear of canvassing that ^ very intelligent’ Mr. Ramsbotham, 
of the Factory, lyho had been chosen at unawares by the trustees 
before his principles had developed themselves ; far less on his 
nominee, the wealthy butcher, always more' demonstratively of 
the same mind. 

James declared, first, that he would have nothing to do with 
them ; secondly, that ho could not answer it to the Earl to let 
Louis ask a favour of them ; thirdly, that he had rather fail 
than owe his flection to them ; fourthly, that it would be most 
improper usage of Mr. Calcott to curry favour with men who 
sy^^^matically opposed him ; and, fifthly, that they could only 
vote for him on a misunderstanding of his intentions. 

The eighth trustee was a dead letter, — an old gentleman long 
retired from business at his bank to a cottage at the Lakes, 
where he was written to, but without much hope of his taking 
the trouble even to reply. However, if the choice lay only 
between James and the representative of the new lights, there 
could bo little reasonable fear. 

Much fretting and fuming was expended on the non-arrival 
of a letter from Mr. Galpott ; but on the appointed tenth day 
ho came homo, and the next morning James was at Qrmersfield 
in an agony of disappointment. The Squire had sent him a 
note, kind in expression, rogi'Ctting his inability to give his 
interest to one for whom he had tdways so much regard, and 
whose family he so highly respected ; but that he had already 
promised his support to a Mr. Powell, the under-master of a 
large classical school, whom ho thought calculated for the situa- 
tion, both by experience and acquirements. 

• James had been making sure enough of the school to growl 
at his intepded duties ; hut he had built so entirely on suoxseos, 
and formed .so many projects, that the disappointment was 
extreme ; it appeared a cruel injury ip so old a friend to have 
overlooked him. He had been much vexed with his grand- 
mother fpr regarding the yeto as decisive ; and he viewed all 
his ho^s of happing with Isabel as overthrown. 

Louis partook and exaggerated his sentiments. They railed— 
the one fiercely, the other philosophically — against the Squire’s 
domineering ; they proved him narrow and prejudiced — afraid 
of youth, afraid of ^utary reform, bent on prolonging the dull 
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old qrstein, and on bringing in a mere uslier. ' They recollected 
a mauvaia sujet from the said classical school ; argued that it 
never turned out gobd scholars, nor good men; and that they 
fihould be conferring the greatest benefit on Northwold burghers 
yet unborn, by recdling the old Squire to a better mindi or by 
Wnging in James Frost in spite of him. 

Not without hopes of the first, though, as Janies told him, 
no one would hate nourished them save himself, Louis set forth 
for Little Northwold, with the same valour which had .made 
him the champion of the Marksedge poacher. He found the 
old gentleman good-natured and sympathizing, fbr he liked the 
warm friendship of ' the two boys,’ and had not the most^Tomote 
idea of their disputing his verdict. 

* It is very unlucky that I was from home,* he said. * I am 
afraid the disappointment will be the greater from its having 
gone so far.* 

* May I ask whether you are absolutely pledged tp «Atr. 
Powelir 

* Why, yes, I may say so. Considering all things, it is best 
as it is. 1 should have been unwilling to vex my good old 
friend, Mrs. Frc^t ; and yet,* smiling* benignantly qn his 
fi*etted auditor, have to look out for thq school first of aU, 
you know.* 

* Perhaps I shall not allow that Mr. Powell is tl^e best look- 
out for the school, sir.* 

<Eh? The best under the circumstances. Such a place as 
this wants experience and discipline more titan scholarship. 
I’owell is the very man, and has been waiting for it long ; and 
young Frost could do much better for liimself if he will only 
have patience.* 

* Then his age is all that is against him*? The only inferiority 
to Mr. Powell V 

*H*tn! yes, I may say so. Inferior! No, he is superior 
enough ; it is a mere joke to compare them ; but this is not a 
l»ost fbr one of your young unmarried men.* * 

^ If that be all/ cried Louis, Hhe objection would be soon re- 
moved. ' It may be an inducement to hear that you would be 
making two people happy instead of one.’ 

^ Now, don’t tdl me so 1’ almost angrily exchdmed the Squire. 
‘Jem Frost many I He has no business to think of it these, ten 
years 1 He ought to be minding his* grandmother and uster. 
To marry on that school would be serving poor Mrs. Frost ex- 
actly as hu poor absurd fiither did before him, and she is too old 
to have all that over again. I thought he was of a diffevens 
sort of stamp.* 
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* My aunt gives her full consent.’ 

‘I’ye no doubt of it T just like her! But he ought to^b 
ashamed to ask her, at her age, when she should have ever] 
comfort he could give her. Pray, who is the lady? There woi 
some nonsense afloat about Miss Conway; but I never believec 
him CO foolish f 

* It is perfectly true, but I must beg you not to mention it 
I ought not to have been betrayed into mentioning it.’ 

' You need not caution me. It is not news 1 should bo for 
ward to spread. What docs your father say to it V 

* The engagement took place since ho left England.’ 

* 1 khould think so T Then pausing, he added, with conde 
scending good-nature, * Well, Fitzjocelyn, I seem to you a ter- 
rible old flint-stone, but 1 can’t help that. There are conside- 
rations besides true love, you know ; and for these young people, 
they can’t have pined out their hearts yet, as, by your own 
sfiowing, they have not been engaged three months. If it were 
Sydney himself, I should tell him that love is all the better for 
keeping — if it is good for anything ; and where there is such a 
disparity, it ought, above all, to be tested by waiting. So tell 
Master Jem, with m'y bestr wishes, to take care of his grand- 
mother. 1 shall think myself doing him a kindness in keeping 
liim out of the school, if it is to hinder him from moriying at 
four-and-twpnty, and a girl brought up as she has been I’ 

* And, Mr. Calcott,’ said Louis, rising, * you will excuse my 
viewing my cousin’s engagement as an additional motive for 
doing my utmbst to promote his success m obtaining a situa- 
tion, for which I consider him as eminently fitted. Good morn- 
ing, sir.’ 

* Good moniing, my Lord.’ 

Lord Fitzjocelyn departed so grave, so courteous, so dignified, 
BO i^esoluto, so comically like his father, that the old Squire 
tlirew himself back in his chair and laughed heartily. The mag- 
nificent challenge of war to the knife was no more to him than 
' t lie adjuration he had heard last year in the justice-room ; and 
lie no more exp^ted these two la^ to make any eflcctual oppo- 
Bition than he did to see them repeal the gam^laws. 

The Yiscouht meanwhile rode ott thoroughly roused to indig- 
nation. The good sense of sixty naturally fell hard and cold on 
the ears of twenty-iwo, and it was one of the moments when 
counsel inflamed instead*bf choking lunL Kever angiy on his 
own account^ he could be exceedingly wrathful for others ; and 
the unlucky word, dis^ity, drove him es])ecially wild. In 
maie charity, he thought it right to withhold this insult to the 
^endrngons ^m his ooudn’e^esors ; but this very reserve seeped 
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tn bind him to rosent it in Jameses Btead ; and ho vras far mom 
.Mindly impetuouB than if, as usual, he had seen James so vehe* 
ment that he was obliged to try to curb and restrain him. 

He would not hear of giving in 1 When the Ramsbotham 
candidate appeared, and James scrupled to divide the contrary 
mtorest, Louis laid the whole blame of the split upon Mr. Cal- 
cott ; while, as to poor Mr. Powell, no words w'ere compassionate 
enough for his dull, slouching, ungentlemanly air ; and he was 
pronounced to be an old writing-master, ht for nothing Ijut to 
mend pens. 

But Mr. Walby’s was still thmr solo promisei: The grocer 
followed the Squire i the bookseller was liberal, and had in- 
vited the Bamsbotham candidate to dinner. On this alarming 
symptom, Fitzjocelyn fell upon Richardson, and talked, and 
talked, and talked till the solicitor could either bea^'itno longer, 
or feared for the Ormcrsfield agency; and his vote was carried 
off as a captive. ^ ^ ' 

' This triumph alarmed Mrs. Frost and James, who knew how 
scrupulously the ^ Earl abstained from seeking anything like 
a favour at Northwold ; 'and they tried to impress this on 
Louis, but he was exalted far above oven Undei-stauding the re- 
monstrance. It was all their disinterestedness ; ho had no notion 
of that guarded pride which would incur no obKgation. No, 
no ; if Jem would be beholden to no one, he would accept all as 
personal kindness to himself. Expect a return t ho rotmmed 
good-will— of course he would do any one a kindness. Claims, 
involving himself 1 he would take care of that ; tmd off he went 
laughing. 

He came in the next day, announcing a still grander and 
more formidable encounter. He had met Mr. Ramsbotham 
himself, and secured his promise that, in*case he failed in cor- 
lying his own man, he and the butcher would support Mr. Frost, 

Thefac^ was, that Loini Fitzjocelyn’s advocacy of the poacher, 
his free address, his sympathy for Hhe masses,’ and his careless 
words, had inspired expectations of his liberal views; Mr.* 
Ivamsbotbam wa% not sorry to establish a claim, and was like- 
wise gratified by the frank engaging manners, which increii^ 
the pleasure of being solicited by a nobleman — a distinction of 
which he thought more than did all the oi)posite party. 

To put James b^ond the perils of the casting. vote was next 
the point Without divulging his tactics, Lo^ flew off one 
morning by the train, made a sadden descent on the recluse 
blinker at Ambleside, barbarously used his gift of the ceaseless 
tongue, fill the poor old man was nearly distracted, touched his 
wife’s tender heart with good old Mrs. Frost and the two lovers^ 
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and mado her promise to bring him comfortably and qoietiy ^ 
down to stay at Ormerafield and give his vote. 

And so, when the election finally came on, Mr. Calcott foumV* 
himself left with only his faithful grocer to support his prot^g^ 
Three votes were given at once for the Heverend James Roland 
Frost Dynevor ; the bookseller followed as soon as he saw how 
the land lay ; and Bamsbotham and Go. swelled the migority as 
soon as they saw that their friend had no chance. 

Poor Mr. Powell went home to his drudgery with his wrinkles 
deeper than ever ; and his wife sighed as she resigned her last 
hope of sendihg her son to the University. 

Mrl Calcott had, for the first time in his life, been over-riciden 
by an unscrupulous use of his neighbour's rank ; and of the 
youthfulness that inspired hopes of fixing a claim on an untried, 
inexperienced man. 

TJie old Squire was severely hurt and mortiBed ; but he was 
vety .magnanimous — ^generously wished James joy, and congra- 
tulated Mrs. Frost with all his heart. He was less cordial with 
Louis ; but the worst he said of him was, that he was but a 
lad, his father was out of the way^, . and he wished he might 
not find that ho had got himself into a scrape. He could not 
think why a man. of old Ormcmfield's age should go figuring 
round Cape Horn, instead of staying to keep hfs own son in 
order. 

Sydney was absent; but the rest of the family and their 
friends were less forbearing than the person chiefly concerned. 
They talked fifriously, and made a strong exertion of forgiveness 
in order not to cut Fitzjocclyn. Sir Gilbert Brewster vowed 
that it would serve him right to bo turned out of the troop, and 
that he must keep a sharp look out lest he should sow disafPeo- 
tion among the Yeoifianiy. Making friends with Bamsbotham I 
never taking out a gun! The countiy was going to the dogs 
ifrben such as he was to be a peer! ^ 
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CHAPTER XXlIt 

TUE TllYSTE. 

One flingle flash of glad surprise 
Just glanced from Isabers dark ejes, 

Then vanished In the blush of shame 
That as its penance instant came — 

* 0 thought unworthy of my race !’ 

H The Lard of the Islce, 

A P, tittle recked Fitzjocelyn of tho murmurs ■which ho had pw* 
, Yoked, as he guessed the truo secret of his victory. In his 
eyes, it ■was the triumph of merit over prejudice; and Mra 
Frost, espoused the same gi*atifyii)g view, though ascribing much 
to her nephew’s activity ; and James himself, flushed with hoiJO 
and success, -was not likely to dissent. ^ 

Next they had to mako their conquest available. Apart 
from Louis's magnificent prognostications, at tlm lowest compu- 
tation, the head nSoster's income amounted to a sum which to 
James appeared affluence ; and though there was no house pro- 
vided, it mattered the less since there were five to choose from 
in the Terrace, even if his grandmother had not wislied that 
their household should be still saina With Miss Couwav's 
own fortune and the Terrace settled on herself, where could be 
any risk ? 

Would Lady Conway think sot and how should tho commu- 
nication be made t James at fli’st ])roposcd writing to her, en- 
closing a letter to Isabel ; but he changed his iniud, unable to 
satisfy himself that, when absent from restraint, she might not 
send, a refusal without affording her dauglitcr the optiom He 
begged his grandmother to writo to Isabel ; but she thought 
her letter might carry too much weight, and, whatever might 
bo her hopes, it was not for her to tell the young lady that such 
means were sufficient, 

Louis begged tc^be the bearer of tho letter. His aunt would, 
certainly keep' terms with him, and lie could insure that the 
case was properly laid before Lmbel ; and, as there could be no 
doubt at present of his persuasive po'wers, James caught at the 
offer. Tb party ■were still at Bcauchastel, and he devised going 
to. his old quarters at Ebbscreck, and making a. descent upon 
them from thence. 

When he came to take up his credentials, he fouhd James 
find his little black leathern bag deterndued to come at least 
to Ebbscreek with him, and d^aring it made him fmntic to 

• T 
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stay at home and leave hia oatise in other haTuIs, and that he 
could not exist anywhere but close to the scene of action. 

Captain Hannaford was smoking in his demi-boat, and gave 
his former lodgers a heariy welcome ; but he twinkled know- 
ingly with his eye, and so significantly Tolunteered to infonn 
them that the ladies were still at B^uchasteli that Jameffs 
wrath at the old skipper’s impudence began to revive and he 
walked off to the remotest end of the garden. 

The Captain, remaining with Louis, with whom he was 
always on for more easy terms, looked after the other gentle- 
man, winked'again, and confessed that he had suspected one or 
other bf them might be coming that way this summer, though 
he could not say he had expected to see them both together. 

^Mind, Captain,’ said Louis, ^it wasn’t I that made the boat 
late this timo last year.’ 

‘Well 1 I might bo wrong; I fancied you cast an eye that 
way. . Then maybe it ain’t true what’s all over the place 
here.’ 

Louis pressed to hear what. ‘Why, tliat^wlien the French 
were going on like Bobert Spear ahd them old times, he had 
convoyed the young lady right through the midst of them ; aud 
they would both thave been shot, if my Lady’s butler hadn’t 
come down with a revolver, killed half-a-dozen of the mob, and 
rescued them out of it ; but that Lord Fitzjocelyn had been 
desperately wounded in going back to fetch her bracelet, and 
Mr. Delaford had carried him out in his arms.’ 

‘Well 1’ said Louis, coolly, without altering a muscle of his 
face, as the Captain looked for an angry negative. 

‘And when they got home,^80 the story went, — Mr. Frost, 
the tutor, was so mad with jealousy and rage, that my Lady de- 
clared those moorings would not suit her no^ longer, but had 
let go, and laid her head right for BeauohasteL’ 

^Pray what was the young lady supposed to think of tibe 
matter)’ 

Reports appeared to vary. One version said that Mr. Delaford 
had found him on his knees to her ; and that my Lady had 
snatdbed her cruelly away, because she would not,bave her mar^. 
ried before her own daughters, aud looked over all the post, for 
four there should be a letter for her. Another deda^ that 
Hiuf Conway would not have him at any price, ^and was set 
upon the poor tutor, and: that he was lying dangerously ill a 
low iG^er.— ‘The women will have it so/ observed the Captain l 
‘ the.stmy’s everywhere^ except maybe in the parlour at Bera? 
oba8tel|«aad I* wouldn’t wonder if Mm Mauscll knew it aU 
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heFBdff for her maid haa a tongue a yard long. I won't say 
but I thought there might be some grain of truth at the bot- 
tom—* 

^ And you shall hear It by-and-by, when I know what it is 
myself 

‘Td not say I would have believed it the more if that fine 
gentleman had taken his oath of it— a fellow that ain’t to be 
trusted/ observed the Captain. 

This" might have led to a revelation, if Louis had had time to 
attend to it ; but ho had pity on James’s im 2 >atient misery, and 
proceeded to ask the loan of the boat. The tide would not, 
however, serve ; and as waiting till it would was not to be en- 
dured, the two cousins set off to walk together through the 
^oods, Louis beguiling the way by chaffing James, as far as he 

puld bear, with the idea of Isabel’s name being tvified with by 
the profane crowd. ^ 

/He left James at tho gate of the park, prowling about lilm a 
panther to try fof'a glimpse of Isabel’s window, and feeding liis 
^espair and jealousy that J^uis should boldly' walk up to the 
aoor, while he, with so much better a riglat^ was excluded by 
' his unguarded promise to Lady Conway. 

^ % All the tumultuaiy emotions of his mindevere endlessly re- 
peated, and many a slow and pealing note of tho church-clock 
had added fuel to his impatience, and spurred him to rusli up 
to. the door and claim his rights, before Louis canie bounding 
pasf the lodgp-gatcs, flourishing his cap, and cryiug, * Hurrah, 
Jbm r All right f 

* Vm goiug to her at once 1’ cried Jem, beginning to rush off; 
but Louis caught and imprisoned his arm. 

*Not so fiist, sirl You arc to see her. ^ I promise you shall 
see her if you wish it, but it must be in xny aunvs way,* 

/ ^Le^ me* go, I say I’ 

" * When I have walked five miles in your service, you won’t 
afford me an arm to help me back. I am a horse with ^ 
wings, And I wofi’t be Cupid’s post except on my own terms. * 
» Come back.* * ^ ‘ 


*I don’t stir till I have heard the state of the case.’^ 

jm do.} for all the sportsmen will be coming home^ 
smd my aunt' would not for all the world that hir. Mansdi 
eaiq^t you on the forbidden ground.’ 

'How can yon give in to^iuch riiuffing nonsense I If I 
to blaim Isabel openly^ why am 1 not to visit her opehly t Tou 
liavA jUHi&i to .^that woman’s crooked policy. I don’t trust 

. ^ ' - *3 . 
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* When you are her son, you may manage her as yon please. 
Just now she has us in her power, and can impose conditiona 
Come on ; and if you are good, you shall hear.’ 

Drawing James along with him through the beechwood 
glades, ho began, * You would haye been more insane still if you 
had guessed at my luck. I found Isabel alone. Mrs. Mansell 
had taken the girls to some juvenile f^te, and Delaford was 
discreet enough not to rouse my aunt from her lettci'S. 1 
augured well from the happy conjunction.’ 

* Go on ; don’t waste time in stuif.^ 

‘ Barkis is’willing, then. Is that enough to the point ?* 

* Fftzjocelyn, you never had any feelings yourself^ and there- 
fore you trifle with those of others.’ 

beg your pardon. It was a shame I Jem, you may be 
proud. She trusts you completely ; and whatever you think 
sufficient, she regards as ample.’ 

'' 4 ]|iike her 1 Only too like her. Such confidence makes one 
feel a redoubled responsibility.* 

‘ I thought I had found sometlxing at wlpch you could not 
grumble.’ * 

* How docs she lofik t How do they treat her V 

* Apparently they have not yet fed her on bread and water. 
No ; seriously, I must confess that she looked uncommonly well 
and lovely I Never mind, Jem ; I verily believe thal^ in spite of 
absence and all that, she had never been so happy in her life. 
If any description could convey the sweetness of voice and 
manner when^she spoke of you 1 I could not look in her face. 
Those looks can only be for you. We talked it over, but she 
heedfd no ways and means ; it was enough that you were satis- 
fied. She says the subject has never been broached since the 
flight from Northwotd, and that Lady Conway’s kindness never 
varies ; and she told me she had little fear but that her dear 
mamma would be prevailed on to give sanction enough to hinder 
her from feeling as if she were doing wrong, or setting a bad 
example to her sistera They know nothing of it ; but Walter, 
who learnt .it no one knows how, draws thep exemplary moral, 
that it serves his mother right for inflicting a tutor on him.* 

^ Has she had my letter t Does she know I am here T 

*Waitl All this settled, and luncheon being ready, down 
came my Lady, and we played unconsciousness to our best 
abilify. 1 murt confess'my aunt beat us hollow I Isabel Ihen 
left us to DUr conference^ wMch we conducted with the gamtyol 
a tailor and an old womfui making a match in Brittany.* 

* You came out wi& that valuable impi^vable freehold, the 
Ternuie, I supposeT 
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*1 told the mere iUcts ! My aunt was ratlior grand about a 
gmmmar-sohool ; she said even a curacy would sound better, 
and she must talk it over with Isabel. I gave your letteri con* 
juring her to let Isabel havo it j and though she declared that 
it was no kindness, and would put the poor darling into need- 
less perplexity, she was touched with my forbearance, in not 
having given it before when I had such an opportunity. So 
she went away, and stayed a weary while ; but when she came, 
it was worth the waiting. She said Isabel was old enougli to 
know her own mind, and the attachment being so strong, and 
you so unexceptionable, she did not think it possible to object : 
she had great delight in seeing you made happy, and fulfilling 
the dictates of her own heart, now that it could bo done with 
moderate prudence. They go to Scarborough in a fortnight, 
and you will bo welcome there. There’s for you !*• 

* Louis, you are the best follow linng ! But you said I yvog 
to see her at once.’ 

* I asked, why wait for Scarborough 1 and depicted you hover- 
ing disconsolately .round the precincts. Never mind, Jem, 1 
did not make you more ridiculous than human pature must 
needs paint a lover, and it was all to molt lier heart. I was 
starting off to fetch you, when I found she was in great terror. 
She had never told the Mansells of the matter, and they must 
be prepared. She cannot have it transpire while she is in their 
house, and, in fact, is excessively afraid of Mr. Mansell, and 
wants to tell her story by letter. Now, I think, conslde^ng all 
things, she has a right to take her own way. * 

‘ You said I was not to go without meeting her!’ 

had assented, and was devising how to march off my 
lunatic quietly, when the feminine good-natured heart that is 
in her began to relent, and she looked uf> in my face with a 
smile, ibd said the poor dears were really exemplary, and if Isabel 
should walk to the beach and should meet any one there, she 
need know nothing about it.’ ' 

* What says Isabel ?* ^ . 

‘ She hdd up h^r statdy head, and thought it would be a 
better return for Mr. Mansell’s kindness to tell him herself 
before leaving Beauchastel ; but Lady Conway entreated her not 
to be hasty, and protested that her fears were of Mr. Mansell’s dis- 
pleasure with her for not having taken better care of her — she 
drmled a break, and so on, — ^tifi the eifd of* it was, that thoxrgli 
we agree that prudence would carry us off to-morrow morning, 
yet her ladyship will look the other way, if you happen to m 
on the southern beadi at eleven o’clock to-morrow morning. 
} expose you were veiy headlong and peremptory m your 
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note, for I could not imagine Isabel consenting to a secret 
tiysto even so authorized.* 

‘ 1 never asked for any suoli thing. I would not for worlds 
see her led to do anytliing underhand.* 

* She will honour you 1 That's right, Jem 1* 

* Neither as a clergyman, nor as a Dynevor, can I consent to 
trick even those who have no claim to her duty 1’ 

* Neither as a gentleman, nor as a human creature,* added 
Ix>u^, in the same tone. * Shall 1 go back and give your 
answer 

‘No ; younre walking lame enough already.* 

‘ Ne matter for that.* 

‘To tell you the truth, I can’t stand your being with )*er 
again, while I am made a fool of by that woman. If I’m not 
to see her, I’Jl be off. I’ll send her a note ; we will cross to 
Bickleypool, and start by the mail-train this very night.*' 

I^ouis made no objection, and James hurried him into .he 
little pailour, where in ten minutes the note was dashed off ) — 

‘My own most phecious ONB!^(as, thanks to my most 
unseliish of cousins,* I may dare to call you,) — I regret my fer- 
vency and urgency for an interview, since it led you to think I 
could purchase even suck happiness by a subterfuge unworthy 
of my calling, and an ill return pf the hospitality to which we 
owed our first meeting. We will meet when 1 claim you in 
the face of day, without the sense of stolen felicity, which is a 
charm to common-place minds. My glory is in the assurance 
that you understand my letter, approve, and are relieved. Witli 
such sanction, and with ardour before you like mine, I see that 
you could do no other than consent, and there is not a shadow of. 
censure in my mind y but if, without compromising your sense 
of obedience, you could openly avow our engagement to Mr. 
Mansell, I own that I should, fpel that we were not drawn into 
n compromise of sincerity. What this costs me I will not say; 

^ it will be bare existence till we meet at Scarborough. 

‘ Your own, J. JL F. D.* 

Having written this and deposited it in the Ebbscreek post- 
office, James bethought himself that his submissive cousin had 
thrown himself on the floor, with his bag for a pillow, trying 
to make the most of the few moments of rest before the nrid- 
night journey. Seized with compunction, James exclaimed,-— 

‘ There, old fellow, we will stay to-night.* 

‘ Thank you-—* He was too deepy {at store. 

The delay was recontpensad^ ' Janies was tiying to persuade . 
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Louia to rouse himself to be revived by bread-and-oheese and 
beer, and could extort nothing but a dropsy repetition of the 
rhyme, in old days the war-cry of the Oramuiar-school against 
the present head-mastei',— 

*Tlie Welsliinan had liked to be choked by a mouse. 

But he pulled him out by the tail,*—* • 

when an alarum came in the shape of a little grinning boy from 
Beauchastel, with a note on which James had nearly laid ^ands, 
as he saw the writing, though the address was to &e Viscount 
Fitagocelyn. • 

‘ You may have it,* said Louis. * If anything were wanting, 
the coincidence proves that you were cut out for one another. 
I rejoice that the moon docs hot stoop from her sphere.* 

* My deah Cousin, — trust to you to prevent Mr. P. Dynovor 
from being hurt or disappointed ; and, indeed, I scarcely 
he will, though I should not avail myself of the permissio^or 
meeting him so kindly intended. I saw at once that you folt 
as 1 did, and as I*know he>wilL He would not like me to have 
cause to blush before my kind friends— to know that I had 
acted a deceit, nor to set an example to m^ sisters for which 
they might not understand the justification. I know that you 
will obtain my pardon, if needed; and to be assured of it, 
would bo all that would be required to complete the grateful 
happiness of 

• * Isabel.* 

The boy had orders not to wait ; and these being seconded by 
fears of something that ‘ walked* in Ebbscreek '^ood after darl^ 
he was gone before an answer could be thought o£ It mattered 
the lefts, since Isabel must receive James’s note early in the 
morning ; and so, in fact, she did — and she was blushing over 
it, and feeling as if she could never have borne to meet & eye 
but for the part she had fortunately taken, when Louisa tapp^« 
at her door, with^^ message that Mr. Maxell wished to sp^ 
with her, if she were ready. 

She went down-stairs still in a glow, and her old friend*s first 
words were a compliment on her roses, so pointed, that she 
doubted for a moment whether he did not think them sosp- 
oiouB, especially as he put his hands behind his back, and paoM 
up and down the ^om for some moments. He then came to- 
wards her, and said, in a vexy kind tone, ' Lubd, my dear, 1 
sent for you firsts because 1 knew your own mother very w^, 
dear; and though Lady Conway is rery kind, and W 
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always done you justice, — that I will always say for her, — ^yet 
there are times when it may make a difference to a young 
woman whether she has her own mother or not.* 

Isiibel’s heart was beating. She was certain that some dis- 
covery had been made, and longed to explain ; but she was wise 
enough not to speak in haste, ahd waited to see how the old 
gentleman would linally break it to her* He blundered on a 
little longer, becoming more confused and distressed every 
minute, and at last came to the point abruptly. ‘In short, 
Isabel my dear, what can you have done to set people saying 
that you have been corresponding with the young men at 
Ebbscreek V 

‘1 sent a note to my cousin Fitsjocclyn last night,’ said 
Isabel, wiili such calmness, that the old gentleman fairly stood 
with his mou^Ji o])on, looking at her aghast. 

‘ Fitzjocelyn ! Then it is Fitzjocclyn, is it V he exclaimed. 
*Tben, why could he not set about it openly and honourably? 
Does his father object? I would not have thought it of you, 
Isabel, nor of the lad neither 1* 

‘ You need not think it, dear Mr. Mansell. * There is nothing 
between Lord Fitzjocelyn and myself but the warmest friendship.’ 

‘ Isabel 1 Isabel J why are you making mysteries ? I do not 
wish to pry into your afiaira I would have trusted you any- 
where; but when it comes round to me that you have been 
sending a private messenger to one of the young gentlemen 
there, I don’t know what to be at 1 1 would not believe 

Mrs. Mansell at first ; but 1 saw tlie boy, and he said you had 
sent him yourself. My dear, you may mean very rightly — I 
am sure you do ; but you must npt set people taUcing 1 It is 
not acting rightly by me, Isabel ; but I would not care for that, 
if it were acting rightty by yourself.* And he gazed at her with 
a pitcou^ pciplexed expression. 

‘Let me call mamma,’ said Isabel 

‘As you will, my dear ; but cahilot you let the simple truth 
«come.out between you and your own blood-relation, without all 
her words to come between ? Can’t you, Isabel ? I am sure 
you and I shall understand each other.’ 

‘That we shall,’ replied Isabel, warmly. ‘I ^ve given her 
no promise. , Dear Mr. Mansell, I have wished all dong that 
you should know that 1 am engaged, with her full consent^ to 
Mr. Frost I^evor.’ 

‘To the little black tutor 1’ cried Mr. Mansell, recoiling, but 
recollecting himself. ‘ I beg your pardon, my dear ; he may be 
a very good man ; but what becomes of all tbk scrambling over 
banimes with the young Lo^f 
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Inabel described the tme history of her engagement ; and it 
wjis received with a long, low whistle, by no means too conipli- 
meiitary. 

* And wliat makes him come and hide in holes and comers, 
if this is all witli your mamma’s good will V 

* Mamma thought you would be displeased ; she insisted on 
' taking her own time for breaking it to you,’ said Isabel. 

* Was there ever a woman but must Ijave her mystery 1 Well, 
I should have liked him better if he ])^ad not given into !’ 

* He never did 1’ said Isabel, indignant enough to disclose in 
full the whole arrangement made by Lady Conway’s manoeuvres 
and lax good-nature. knew it would never do,’ she^added, 

‘ though I could not say so before her and Pitzjocelyn. My 
note was to tell them so : and look here, Mr. Mansell, this is 
what Mr. Dynevor hod already written before rcc6i^ ing mine.’ 

She held it out proudly; aud Mr. Mansell, making an un- 
willing sound bet^on his teeth, took it from her ; but^^ fie 
read, his countenance changed, and he exclaimed, ‘Hal very 
well ! This is soni^ething like 1 So that's it^ is it 1 You and he 
would not combine to chedt tho old man, like a pair of lovers 
in a trumpery novel !’ 

‘ No, indeed 1* said Isabel ; ‘ that would bo a bud way of be- 
ginning.* 

‘Where is the young follow? — at Ebbscrcek, did you say I 
ril tell you what, Isabel,’ with his hand on the bell, ‘ I’ll have 
out the dogcart this minute, and fetch him home to bi^akftist, 
to meet my Lady when she comes aowh-stairs, if it bo only for 
the sake of showing that I like plain dealing !’ 

I^bel could only blush, smile, look doubtful, and yet so very 
happy and grateful, that Ma Mansell became cautious, lest his 
impulse should have earned him too fiAr; and, after ^ having 
ordered the vehicle to be prepared, ho caught her by the hand, 
and detained her, saying, ‘Mind you, Miss, you are not to take 
this for over-much. I’m, afraid it is a silly business, and 1 did 
not want you to throw yourself away on a schoolmaster. P 
must see and talk<io the man myself ; but I won’t have anythiq^ 
that’s not open and aboveboard, and that my Lady shall see for 
once in her life !* . ^ 

‘Pm not afhud,’ said Isabel, smiling. ‘ James will make his 
own way with you.*. 

Isabel ran away to excuse and explain her confession to Lady 
Conway; while Mr. Mansell indulged in another whistle, and 
then went to inform his wife that he was afraid the girl had 
^been making a fool of herself ; but it was not Lady Conway’s 
foult that she was nothing wors^ and he was resolv/^ wh^ 
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ever he did, to show that honeatj was the only thing that would 
go down with him. 

The boat was rocking on the green waves, and Louis was in 
the act of waving an adieu to deaf Mra. &nnaford, when a 
huntsman's halloo caused James to look round and behold Mr. 
Mansell standing up in his dogcart^ making energetic signals 
with his whip. 

Ho had meant to be veiy guarded, and wait to judge of James 
befor^ showing that he approved ; but the excitement of the 
chase betrayed him into a glow of cordiality, and he shook hands 
with vehemence. 

‘ That’s right ! — just in time ! Jump in, and come home to 
breakfast. So you wouldn’t bo a i^arty to my Lady’s tricks ! — 
just like her — ^jiist as sho wheedled poor Conway. I will let 
her see how 1^ esteem plain dealing 1 1 don’t say that I see my 
way through this business ; but we’ll talk it over together, and 
8A;tle matters without my Lady.* 

James hardly knew where he was, between joy and surprise. 
The invitation was extended to his companion ; but Fitgocelyn 
discerned that both James and Mr. Mansell would prefer being 
left to themselves ; he had a repugnance to an immediate dis- 
cussion with the one aunt^ and was in haste to carry the tidings 
to the other : and oesides, it was becoming possible that letters 
might arrive from the travellers. Actuated by all these motives, 
he declined the offer of hospitality, and rowed across to Bickloy- 
pool, enlightening the Caj)tain on the state of affairs as £ir os 
he desired. • 


CHAPTER XXI7: 

TU£ THIBD TIME. 

Tho’ this was fair, and that wm braw, 

And yon the toast of iU the town, 

I sighed and said, aman^ them a*,' 

Ye are not Maiy Monson.— Bamt. 

M bs. frost and Louis were very iheny over the result of 
Lady Conway’s stratagems, and sat up indulging in bright 
anticipations until so late on hour, that Louis was compelled to 
rdinquitdi his purpose of, going home that nighty but he per- 
sisted in walking to Ormemfield before breakfast, that he might 
satisfy himself whether there were any letters. 

It was a brisk Oetobepr morning, the sportsman’s gun and 
whistle xe-eclioing from the hill sides ; whire here and there , 
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appeared the dogs careering along over greeq, tnmip-fielda or 
across amber stubbla The lattle-Northwold trees, in dark, 
sober tints of brown and purple, hung over the grey wall, tinted 
by hoary lichen ; and as Louis entered the Ormersfield field 
paths, and plunged into his own Ferny dell, the long grass and 
brackens hung over the path, weighed down with sUvery dew, 
and the large cavernous web of the autumnal spider was all one 
thick flake of weU 

If he could not enter the ravine without thankfulness for his 
past escape, neither could he forget gratitude to her who had 
come to his relief from hopeless agony 1 He quickened his pace, 
in the earnest longing for tidings which had seized him,«even to 
heart sickness. 

It was the reaction of the ardour and excitement that had so 
long possessed hinL The victory had been gainedr-he had been 
obliged to leave James to work in his own cause, and would be 
no longer wanted in the same manner by his cousin. The^nse 
of ionelinesai, and of the want, of an object, came stronglyupon 
him as he walkeji through the prim old solitary garden, and 
looked up at the *dreary windows of the house, almost reluctant 
to enter, as long as it was without Mary’s own serene atmo* 
sphere of sympathy and good sense, her prepious offices of love, 
her clear steady eyes, oven in babyhood his trustworthy couh« 
sellers. 

Was it a delusion of fancy, acting on reflections, in the glass, 
that, as he mounted the steps from the lawn, depicted Mary’s 
figure through the dining-room windows } Nay, the table was 
really laid for breakiast— a female figure was actually standing 
over the tea-chest 


* A scene from. the Vicar of Tra£^7d*deluding me,’ decided 
Louis, advancing to the third window, which open. 

' It was Mary Fonsonby. 

^Mary^ 

^ You here % — ^They said you were xiot at homo I’ 

* My lather 1 — ^Wheref 

* He is not coa^ down. Hp is as well as possible. We capue 

at eleven last night. I found I wasjnot wanted,’ added M^ry, 
wiih a degree of agitation, that made him conclude that idie h^ 
lest her flither. .. i. . 

t)ne step he made tp find the Marl, biit too much excited to 
move away or to stand still, he came towards her, wrung her 
hand in a more real way than in his first bewilde^ 'surpi^ 
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'Never mind/ said Mary, smiling, though her eyes over* 
flowed, * 1 must be glad to 1^ at h8mo again, and such a wel- 
come as this — ’ 

'O Maryl Maryl* ho cried, nearly beside himself, 'I have not 
known what to do without you ! You will believe it now, won’t 
you] — oh, won’t you]’ 

Mary would have been a wonderful person had she not in- 
stantly and utterly forgotten all her conclusions from Framp- 
ton’s Hviug declared him gone to Bcauchastel for an unlimited 
time ; but all she did was to turn away her crimson tearful face, 
and reply, ' Y6ur father would not wish it now.’ 

' Thdn the speculations have failed ] So much the better !* 

' No, no ! ho must tell you — 

She was trying to withdraw her hand, when Lord Ormera- 
field opened the door, and in the moment of his amazed ' Louis 1’ 
Mary had fled. 

is it] oh! what is it, father P cried Louis for all 
greeting ; ‘ why can she say you would not wish it now]* 

' Wish it ] wish what ]’ asked the Earl, without the intuitive 
perception of the meaning of the pronoun. 

'What you have always wished — Mary and me— What is the 
only happiness that Hie can oSex me I’ 

'If I wished it a year ago, I could only wish it the more 
now/ said the Earl. 'But how is this? — I fully believed you 
committed to Miss Conway.’ 

' MLss Conway 1 IMiss Conway !’ burst out Louis, in a frenzy. 
* Because J em Frost was in love with her himself, he fancied 
every one else must be the same, and now he will be married 
to her before Christmas, so iJtat's disposed of. As to my feeling 
for her a particle, a fhred of what 1 do for ]\Iary, it was a 
mere fiction — a romance, an impossibility.’ 

‘ I do not understand you, Louis. Why did you not find 
this out before ]’ 

' Mrs. Ponsonby called it my duty to test my feelings, and I 
have tested them. That one is a beautiful poet’s dream. Mary 
is a woman, the only woman I can ever love^. Not an hour 
but I havo felt it ; and now, flither, what does she mean ]’ 

' She means, poor girl, what only her own scrupulous delioam^ 
could regard as an objection, but what renders me still more 
desirous to havo a right to protect hen The cause of our 
return — * 

' How ] I thought her &ther was dead.’ 

' Far worse. At Valparaiso we met Robson, the ^nfidential 
tagant. I learnt from him that Mr. Ponsonby had hardly 
waited for her mother’s deatlkto marry a limenian, a perapn 
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wliotu evei^tliing pointed out as unfit to associate with his 
daughter. Even Kobeon, fhutioua as he was^ said he could not 
undertake to recommend Miss Pousonbjr to continue her 
journey.* 

'And this was all t* ‘ exclaimed Louis^ too intent on his own 
views for anything but relief 

' All t Is it not enough to set her free t She acquiesced in 
my judgment that she could do no otherwise than return. She 
wrote to her father, and I sent three lines to inform hinv that, 
under the circumstances, I fulfilled my promise to her mother 
by taking her homo. I had nearly iilado her* promise that, 
should we find you about to form an establishment bf your 
own, she would consider heraolf as my child ; but — ’ 

' Oh, father ! how shall we make her believe you caro no- 
thing for her scruple 1 The wretched man 1 But — oh 1 whore 
is she V ^ 

'It docs not amount to a scruple in her cose,’ deliberatalf re* 
sumed the Earl. 'I always knew what Ponsonby was, and 
nothing from bin; could surprise me — even such an outrage on 
feeling and decency. BeSides, he has effectually shut himself 
out of society, and degiaded himself beyond the power of in- 
terfering with you. For the rest, Mary is «already, in feeling, 
so entirely my child, that to have the right to call her so has 
always been my fondest wish. And, Louis, the months I ^ve 
spent with her have not diminished my regard. My I 
she will have a happier lot than her mother T 

The end of the speech re\rardcd Louis for the conflict by 
which ho had kept himself still to listen to the beginning. 
Lord Ormersfidd had pity on him, and went in search of 
Mary; while he, remembering foimer ^sage^ felt that his 
fiither might be less startling and more persuasive but began to 
understand what James must have suffered in committing his 
affairs to another. 

The Earl found Mary in what had been her mother’s sitting- 
room, striving to brace her resolution by recalling the convert 
cation that h^ taken place there on a like occasion. But alas I 
' how mudi more the heart had now to say 1 How much it felt 
as if the only shelter or rest in the desolate world was in the 
light of the blue eyes whose tender sunshine had been on her 
for one instant t 

Yet die began firmly — 'If yon lietbe, would you be so kind 
as to let me go to Aunt Mehoent r 
' By-and by, my dear, when you think fit.* 

'Oh, then, at once, and without seeing any one, pleaso f ^ 
^^Nay, Maiy^* with redoubled gentleness, 'there is who 
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cannot let you go without seeing him. Maiy, you will not 
disappoint my poor boy again, ^ou will 1^ him be an 
amendment in my scheme.’ 

* You have been always most kind to me, but you cannot 
really like this.’ 

* You forget that it has been my most ardent wish from the 
moment I saw you what only your mother’s child could be.’ 

'That was before-*- No, I ought not I Yours is not a 
family to bring disgrace into.’ 

' I cannot allow you to speak thus. I knew your trials at 
home when first I wished you to be my son’s wife, and my 
opiniod is unchanged, except by my inci*eased wish to have the 
first claim to you.’ 

'Lord Ormersficld,’ said Mary, collecting herself, 'only one 
thing. Tell tme, as if wo were indifferent persons, is this a 
connexion such as would do Louis any harm f I trust you to 
ansT^w.’ 

He paced along the room, and die tried to control her trem- 
bling. He came back and spoke : 'No, Mavy. If he were a 
stranger, I should give the same a'dvica Your father’s own 
family is unexceptionable ; and those kind of things, so far off — 
few will ever hear of them, and no one will attach consequence 
to them. If that be your only scruple, it does you infinite 
credit; but I can entirely remove it. What might be an injuiy 
to you, single, would be of comparatively little importance to 
liim.’ 

' Miss Conway,’ faltered Mary, who could never remember 
her, when in Louis’s presence. 

' A mere delusion of oiir own*. There was nothing in it. 
He calls you the onl^'oman who can make him happy, as I 
always knew you wei^. He must explain alL You will come 
to him, my dear child.’ 

Mary resisted no more ; he led her down-stair^ and left her 
within the dining-room door. 

' ' Mary, you will now — * w’os all Louis said ; but she let him 
draw her into his arms, and she rested agahist his breast^ as 
when he had oome to comfort her in the great thunderstorm in 
auld lang-syne. She felt herself come at l^gth to the dielter 
and retK>6e for which her heart had so long yearned, in qnte of 
her efforts, and as if the world had notlung more to offer of 
peace or joy. 

' Oh, Mary, how t have wanted you ! You believe in me 
now I’ 

' X amaure mamma would f murmured Mexy* 

He could have poured fort|| -0 torrent of affection, but ^ho 
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suspicion of a footstep made hei^ start from btm ; and the next 
moment sbe was her^fi glbwing^ indeed, and half ciying with 
bappinecK^ but alarmed at her own agitation, and struggling to 
resume ber common-place manner. 

* There’s your father not had a morsel of breakfast 1* she ex- 
claimed, hurrying back to her toacu{)s, whose ringing betrayed 
her trembling hand. * Call him, Louis,* 

* Must I go V said Louis, coming to assist in a manner that 

threatened &liige and destruction. • 

* Oh yes, go 1 1 shall be able to speak to you when you 

come back.’ * 

He had only to go into the verandali. His fatlibr was 
watching at the libiaty window, and they wrung each other’s 
iiand in gladness beyond utterance. 

Mary had seated hci-self in the solid stately chair, with the 
whole entrenchment of tea equipage before her. ^niey know 
it signified that she was to be unmolested ; they took^^heir 
]ilaccs,aud the Earl carved ham, and Louis cut bread, and Mary 
])oured out tea i^ the most matter-of«&ct manner, hazarding 
nothing beyond such quesfiona as, ^ May I give you an egg 9’ 

Then curiosity began to revive ; Louis ventured, ‘ Where 
did you land)’ and his father made answer, 'At Liverpool, 
yesterday,’ and how the Custom-house had detained them, and 
he hod, therefore, brouglit Mary straight home, instead of stop- 
ping with her at Nortliwold, at eleven o’clock, to disturb Mrs. 
Frost. 

‘ You would have found us up,* said Louis. * 

* You were sleeping at the Terrace T 

* Yes, 1 walked here this morning.’ 

' Then your ankle must be pretty wcll,*^as Italy’s first con- 
tribution to the conversation. 

'^^Quite well enough for all useful purposes,’ said Louis, avaO- 
ing hilnself of the implied permission to turn towards her. 

'But, Louis/ suddenly exclaimed the Earl, 'did you not tell 
me something extraordinary about James Fratt Whom dRT 
you say he was going to many f ^ ' 

'Isabel Copway.* 

Never was bis love of electrifying more f^^ gratified t 
Lord Ormersfidd was surprised into an empbatio inteijeotiOD, 
and inquiiy whether they were all gone mad. 

'Not fliat 1 am aware of/'said Lohia,^ 'Ferhara you have 
not beard that Mr. Lester is going to retire and Jem has the 
sdiooir 

' Then, it must be Cdoott and the trustees who are out of 
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* Do you not consider it an excellent appointment V 

* It might be so some years he&c<^* said the EarL ‘ 1 am 
afraid it will tie him down to a second-rate affair, when- ha 
might be doing better j and thechoice is the last thing I should 
have expected from Calcott’ 

* He opposed it He wanted to bring in a very ordinary 
style of person from — ^ School, but Jem’s superiority and the 
general esteem for my aunt carried the day.’ 

* What did Hamsbotham and his set do V 

*They wore better than could have been hoped; they gave 
US their votet when they found their man could not get im’ 

^ H& I As long as that fellow is against Calcott, he cares 
little whom ho supports. I am sorry that Calcott should be 
defeated, even for James’s sake. How did Richardson vote}* 

* He was doubtful at first, but I brought him over.’ 

^ Lord Ornicrsfiold gave a quick, searching glance as he said, 
Frost did not make use of our interest in this matter.* 

‘Jem never did. Ho and my aunt held back, and were 
unwilling to oppose the Squire. They would have given it up, 
but for me. Father, I never supposed you could be averse to 
my doing my utmost for Jem, when ajl his prospects were at 
stake.* c 

* I should have imagined that James was too well aware of 
my sentiments to allow it.* * 

What a cloud on the happy morning I 

Louis eagerly exclaimed : ' James is the last person to be 
blamed I lie' and my aunt were always trying to stop me, but 
I would not listen to their scruples. I knew his happiness 
depended on his success, and I worked for him in spite of him*, 
self. If I did wrong, I can only be very sorry ; but I cannot 
readily believe tliat^I tmnsgressed by setting the question 
before people in a right liglit. Only, whose fault soever it 
was, it was not Jem’s.’ 

I^rd Ormersfield had not the heart to see one error in liis 
"'ion on such a day ^ this, more especially as Mary peeped out 
behind the um to judge of his oountenonoe, and he met her 
pleading eyes, swimming in tears. 

* No, I find no faulty* he kindly said. * Young, ardent si^irita 

may bo excused for outrunning the bounds that theii ^deiR 
might impose. But you have not rmndved my amazeoien^ 
James intending to makry on the grammi^-school I — ^it cannot 
be worth 3002. a year,* . . 

* Isabel is satisfied. She never desired anything but a qiuei^ . 
idmpls^ useful lifb.* 
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*Toiir Aunt Oaiharine delighted, of connet No doubt of 
that ; but what has oome to It^y Couway V 

* She cannot help it, and mak^ the best of it. She gave ua 
veiy little trouble/ 

‘ Ah ! her own daught^ is growing up,* said the Eai*l, sig* 
nificantly. 

* Isabel is veiy fond of KoiiJiwold/ said Maiy, feeling that 

l.ouia was wanting her syinpathy. ^She used to wish she 
could settle there— with how little consciousness 1* • 

* If I had to judge in such a case/ said Lord Ormersfield, 

thoughtfully, ^I should liositate to risk a woman’s kuppiiiess 
with a temper suoh as that of James Frost/ * 

* Oh, father 1* cried Louis, indignantly. 

^ I suspect,’ said Lord Ormersfield, smiling, ^ that of late years, 

J amea’s temper has been more often displayed tovmrds me than 
towards you/ ^ 

* A certain proof how safe his wife will be,* returned Ltfris* 

Ills father shook his head, and looking from ono to the other 

of the young people, congratulated himself that hero, at least, 
there were no perils of that dt^criptiun. He asked how long 
the attachment had existed. 

^ From the moment of first siglit/ said Louis ; * the fino spark 
was lighted on the Eubtou Bqitnre platform ; and it was not 
much later with her. He iillcd up her beau ideal of good* 
ness — 

^ And, in efiect, alnbidy Conway’s pursuit of you threw them 
together,’ saidJjord Ormersfield, ini^ch eritcrtaine*d. 

* Lady Conway has been their very best friend, without 
intending it It would not have come to a crisis by this time, 
if she had not taken mo to Paris. It would huYe been a pity 

« if the catastrophe of the barricades had been all for nothing.’ 

Lord Ormersfield and Uary here broke out in amazement at 
themseltes, for having hitherto been oblivious of the iutelligenoo 
that had greeted them on their first aixival, when Frampton had^ 
ijifprined them of Lord Fitzjocelyn’s wound and gallant conduct^ 
and his &ther had listened to the story like the fastening of ^ 
rivet in Miss Conway’s chains, and Mary with a fiush of nn^fish 
pride that Isabdi had been taught t6.v«due her hero. They both 
claimed the true and detailed account, as if they had hitherto 
boeudefrauded^of it, and insisted on hearing what had happened 
to him.* 

‘ I dare say you know best,* said Louis, lazily. ^ I have.heatd 
so many different accounts of late, that I really am. beginning 
lu forget which is the right one, and rather iuclLae to the belief 
* a V 
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that Dolaford brought a rescue or two with his revolver, asd 
carried us into a fortress where my aunt had secured the win* 
dows with feather-beds — * 

* You had better make haste and tell, that the true edition 
may be preserved,’ said Mary, rallying her spirits in her eager- 
ness. 

* I havo begun to understand why there never yet has been 
an authentic account of a great battle/ said Louis. * Life would 
make^me coincide with Sir Robert Walpole’s judgment on his-^ 
tory. All I am clear about is, that even a Red Republican is 
loss red than *he is ]minted ; that Isabel Conway is fit to visit 
the sentinels in a beleaguered castle — a noble being — But oh, 
Mary ! did I not long sorely after you when it came to the 
wounded knight part of the afiair 1 I am more suro of that 
than of anything else !* 

. Mary blushed, but licr tender heart was chiefiy caring to 
knO^r how much ho had been hurt, and so tlio whole story was 
unfolded by due questioning j and the Earl had full and secret 
enjoyment of the signal defeat of his dear sister-in-law, the one 
satisfaction on which every one sconicd agreed. 

It was a melancholy certainty that Mary must go to Mrs, 
Frost, but the Kari deferred the moment by sending the carnage 
with an entreaty that she would come hci'Sclf to fetch her guest. 
]\rar 7 talked of writing a note ; but the autumn sun shone 
cheerily on the steps, and Louis wdled her into seating herself 
on the upper step, while he reclined on the lower ones, as they 
had BO often been placed when this was his only way of enjoy- 
ing, tho air. The sky was clear, the air had the still calm of 
autumn ; tho evergreens and the yellow-fringed elms did not stir 
a leaf — only a largo ^eavy yellow plane leaf now and then de- 
tached itself by its own weight, and silently floated downwards. 
Mary sat, without wishing to utter a word to disturb the un- 
wonted tranquillity, the rest %o precious after her months of 
.^ea-voyage, her journey, and her agitations. But Louis wanted 
her seiil of approval to all liis past doings, and soon began on 
their mner and deeper story, ending with, ®Tell me whether 
you think I 'was right, my own dear governess—* 

' Oh no, you must never call me that any more.* 

' It IS a name belonging to my happiest days.’ 

^ It was only in play. It reverses the order of things. I 
must look up to you.’ 

* If you can 1’ said Louis, playfully, dipping down to a lower 

step, - ' 

A tear burst o\it as Haxy said, ^ Mamina said it must never 
be way.’ Then tecoveri^. Ae added, * I beg your poQ^oiii 
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tjouis I I waB treating it as eamest I think I am not quite 
myself to-day ; 1 nill go to my room 1* 

* No, no, donV he said ; * 1 will not harass you with my glad- 
ness, dearest* He stepp^ in-doors, brought out a book, and 
when Mrs. Frost arrived to congratulate and be congratulated, 
she found Mary still on the step, gazing on without seeing the 
trees and flowers, listening without attending to the rich, sooth- 
ing flow of Lope de Vega*8 beautiful devotional sonnets, in 
majestic Spanish, in Louis’s low, sweet voics. • 


CHAPTER XXV. 

MISTS. 

Therefore thine eye through mist of many dayb 
Shines blight ; and beauty, like a lingering rose, 

Sits on thy ^eek, and in thy laughter plays ; 

While wintry frosts have fallen on tby foes. 

And, like^ vale that breathes the western sky. 

Thy heai*t is green, though summer is gouo by. 

F. Tjcxnybon. 

H appy Aunt Kitty ! — ^the centre, the confidante of so much 
love I Perhaps her enjoyment was the most keen and 
pure of all, because the most free fix>m self — ^the most devoid of 
those cares for the morrow, which, after besetting middle life, 
often so desert old age as to render it as free and fresh as child- 
hood. She had known the worst : she had beeiil^orne through 
by heart-whole faith and love ; she had seen how often frettings 
for the future were vain, and experienced that anticipation is 
worse than reality. Where there was true alfection and sound 
trust, she could not, would not, and did not feaif for those she 
loved. 

James went backwards and forwards in stormy happiness. 
He had come to a comfortable understanding with old Mr.^ 
Mansell, who had treated him with respect and cordiality from 
the first, giving him to understand that Isabers further expep- 
tations o^y funounted to a legacy of a couple of thousands on 
his own death, and that meantime he had little or no hope of 
helping lum in his profession. He spoke of IsabeFs expensive 
habHs, and the danger of her finding it difl^cult to adapt herself 
to a income ; and though, of course, he mig^t as well hare 
talked to the wind as to either of the lovers, w rmnonatranoe 
was so evidently conscimitious as noi to be in the least ojSenaiv<v 
and Ifr. Frost X^evor was graciously pleased to accept him as 
a worthy rdatioiu 

^ u3 
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All was smooth likewise with Lady Conway. She and Mr. 
Mansell outwardly appeared utterly unconscious of each other’s 
proceedings, remained on the most ciril terms, and committed 
their comments and explanations to Mrs. Mansell, who admi- 
nistered them according to' her own goodnatured, gossiping 
humour, and sided with whichever was speaking to her. There 
was in Lady Conway much kindness and good-humour, always 
ready to iind satisfaction in what was inevitable, and willing to 
see ajl at ease and happy around her— a qudity which she 
shared with Louis, and which rendered her as warm and even 
caressing to ^our dear J ames’ as if he had been the most wel- 
come suitor in the world ; and she often sincerely congratulated 
herself on tlio acquisition of a sensible gentleman to consult 
on business, and so excellent a brother for Wiilter. It was 
not falsehood^ it was real amiability; and it was an infinite 
cpmfort in the couitship, especially the courtship of a Pen- 
drag'Y}. As to the two young sisters, their ecstasy was beyond 
desenption, only alloyed by the grief of losing Isabel, and this 
greatly mitigated by schemes of visits to Kortj}iwold. 

The marriage was fixed for the dnd of November, so as to 
give time for a little tranquillity before the commencement of 
tfames’s new duties. As soon as this intelligence arrived, Mra 
hVost removed herself, Mary, and her goods into the House 
Beautiful, that No. 5 might undergo the renovations which, 
poor thing ! had been planned twenty yeara since, when poor 
Henry’s increasing family and growing difficulties had decided 
her that she cduld * do without them’ one year more. 

* Even should Miss Conway not like to keep house with the 
old woman,’ said she, by way of persuading herself she had 
no such expectation, *it was her duty to keep the place in 
repair.’ * 

That question was soon at rest : Isabel would be but too 
happy to be allowe<l to share her home, and truly James would 
hardly have attached himself to a woman who could not regard 

as a privilege to bo with the noble old lady. Clara was like- 
wise to be taken home ; Isabel imdertoQk to tomplete her edu- 
cation, and school and tuition w^ere both to be removed from 
the contemplation of the happy girl, whose letters had become 
an unintelligible rhapsody .of joy and affection. 

Isabel hi^ three thousand pounds of her own, which, with 
that valuable freehold, Dynevor Terrace James resolved ^ould 
be settled on herself, speaking of i^i^th such solemn impor- 
tance as to provoke the gravity of those accustomed to deal with 
larger sums. With the interest of her fortune he meant to in- 
sure his life, tha^ as he told^ Louis^ with gratified prudsnos^ 
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tlicre might be no ropctition of his own case, and his fhinily 
might never be a burden on any one. 

The income of the school, with their former wcjl-husbanded 
means, was affluence for the style to which he aspired ; and his 
grandmother, though her mmvs plaisirs had once doubled her 
present revenue, regarded it as the same magnificent advance, 
and was ready to launch into the extravagance of an additional 
servant, and of fitting up the long-disused drawing-room, and 
the dining-parlour, hitherto called the school-room, kicked and 
hacked by thirty years of boys. She and Clara^would betake 
themselves to their present little sitting-room, and make the 
dinwing-room pleasant and beautiful for the bride. * 

And in what a world of upholstery did not the dear old lady 
spend the autumn months 1 How surpassingly happy was 
Jane, and how communicative about Cheveleighl and how 
pleased and delighted in little Charlotte's promotion I • 

And Charlotte 1 She ought to have been happy, her 

higher wages and emancipation from tho more utipleasant work, 
with the expectajiion of one whom she admired .so enthusiasti- 
cally as Miss Conway, and, above all, with the long, open- 
hearted, afi’ectionato letter, which Miss Fonsonby had put into 
her hand with so kind a smile. Somehow, it made her do 
nothing but cry; she felt unwilling to sit down and answer it ; 
and, as if it were out of perverseness, when she was in Mrs. 
Martha’s very house, and when there was so much to be done, 
she took the most violent fit of novel-reading ^that had ever 
been known ; and when engaged in working or cleaning alone, 
diant^ dismal ballads of the type of * Alonzo tho brave and 
the fair imogene,’ till Mrs. Martha declared that she was just 
as bad as an old dumbledore, and not wo^th half so much. 

One day, however, Miss Fonsonby called her into her room, 
to tell her that a parcel was going to Lima, in case she wished 
to send anything by it. Miss Fonsonby spoke so kindly, and 
yet 80 delicately, and Charlotte blushed and faltered, and fe]^ 
that she must write now 1 * 

‘ I have been^wishing to tell you, Charlotte,’ added Msiiy, 
kindly, *how much we like Mr. Madison. There were some 
very undesirable people among the passengers, who might easily 
have led him astray; but the captain and mate both spoke to 
Lord Ormersfield in the highest terms of his behaviour. He 
never missed attending prayers on the Sundays ; and, from all 1 
could see^ I do fully believe that be is a sincerely good, religious 
man ; and, if he keeps on as he has begun, I think you ore vety 
happy in Monging to him.* 

Calotte only curtsied ftad thanked; bnt it was wonderfA 
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how those kind, Bjmpathizing words blew off at once the whole 
mists of nonsense and &ncy. Tom was the sound, good, itIi- 
gk>us man to whom her heart and her troth were given ; the 
other was no such thing, a mere flatterer, and she had known 
it all along. She would never think of him again, and she was 
sure he would not think of her. Truth had dispelled all the 
fancied sense of hypocrisy and double-dealing: she sat down 
and wrote to Tom as if Delaford had never existed, and forth- 
with ^returned to be herself again, at least for the present. 

Poor Mary 1 she might speak cheerfully, but her despatches 
were made u|^ with a trembling heart. Louis and Mary missed 
the seearity and felicity that seemed so perfect with James and 
Isabel. In the first place, nothing could be fixed without 
further letters, although the Earl had tried to persuade Mary 
that her father had virtually fotdeited all claim to her obedience, 
^d that she ought to proceed as if in fact an orphan, and se- 
cur^^erself from being harassed by him, by hastening her 
mamage. Of this she would not hear, and she was exceedingly 
grateful to Louis for abstaining from pressipg her, as well as 
for waiting to Mr. Ponsonby in terms against which no excep- 
tion could be taken. 

Till secure of liis consent, she would not consider her engage- 
ment as more than conditional, nor consent to its being men- 
tioned to any one. If Isabel knew it, that was James’s fault. 
Even the Faithfull sisters were kept in ignorance ; and she 
trusted thus to diminish the wrong that she felt her secresy to 
be doing to !^unt Melic^t, who was so much vexed and 
annoyed at her return, that she dreaded exceedingly the effect 
of the knowledge of her engagement. Miss Ponsonby was con- 
vinced that the news hod been exaggerated, and insisted that 
but for Lord Ormer^field’s dislike, it would have been further 
sifted ; and she wrote to Mary to urge her coming to her to await 
the full tidings, instead of delaying among her father’s avowed 
enemiea 

^ * Mary settled this point by mentioning her promise to Mrs. 
Frost to remain with her until her grand-children should be 
with her; and Miss Ponsonby’s correspondence ceased after a 
diy, though still kind letter, which did not make Maxy more 
willing to bestow her confidence, but left her . feeling in her 
honest heart as if she were dealing insincerely by Aunt 
Melicent. . * 

The dkoretion and reserve rendered^ requisite by the conceal- 
ment were sudi as to be very tormenting even to so gentle a 
temper as that of Louisa iSince they took from him all the pri- 
vileges openly granted to the CQUsini and scarcely left him those 
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of the friend. Bhe^ on whose arm he had leant all last summer, 
would not now walk with him without an oaoort ; and, even 
with Mrs. Frost beside her, shrank from Ormersfield like for- 
bidden ground. Her lively, frank tone of playful command 
had passed away; nay, she almost shrank from his confi- 
denoo, withheld her counsel, and discouraged his constant visits. 
He could not win from her one of her broad, fearless comments 
on his past doings ; and in his present business, the taking pos- 
session of Inglewood, the choice of stock, and the appoii\j)ment 
of a bailiff, though she listened and sympathized, and answered 
questions, she volunteered no opinions, she expressed no wishes, 
she would not come to see. * 

Poor Louis was often mortified into doubts of his own ability 
to interest or make her happy; but ho was very patient. If 
disappointed one day, he was equally eager the ^oxt ; he sub- 
mitted obediently to her restrictions, and was remorseful when 
he forgot or trausgressed ; and they had real, soothingly com- 
forting talks just often enough to bo tantalizing, and yet to 
convince him tlio^t all the other unsatisfactory meetings and 
partings were cither his own £iult, or that of some untoward 
circumstance. 

. He saw, as did the rest, that Mary’s spirits had received a 
shock not easily to be recovered. The loss of her mother was 
weighing on her more painfully than in the first excitement ; 
and the step her father had taken, insulting her mother, de- 
grading himself, and rending away her veil of filial honour, had 
exceedingly overwhelmed and depressed her^ while sorrow 
hung upon her with the greater permanence and oppression 
ftoxn her strong self control, and dislike to manifestation. 

All this he well understood ; and, reverent towards her feeling, 
he laid aside all trifling, and waited on Ifer mood with the ton- 
derest watchfulness, '^^en she could bear it, they would dwell 
together on the precious recollections of her mother ; and some- 
times she could even speak of her father; and relate instances 
of his affection for herself, and all hia other redeeming traits W 
character ; most» thankful to Louis for accepting him on Jl;er 
word, and never uttering one word of him which slio could widi 
unsaid. 

What Louis did not see^ was that the very force of her own 
affection was what alarmed Marj, and caused her reserva To 
a mind used to balance and regidatioxfi any sensation so mighty 
and engrossing appeared wrong ; and! repressed as her at^h- 
ment 1^ been, it was the more aboorbi^ now that he was all 
that was left to her. Admiration,.hcmour, gratitude, old childish 
afi^ion^ imd caressing ddc^flisterly probation, all flowed, in 
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ono deep, strong cuiTent ; but the veiy depth made her diffi- 
dent She could not imagine the whole reciprocated, and she 
feared to be importunate. If the day was no better than a 
wcaiy turmoil, save when his voice was in her ear, his eyes 
wistfully bent on her; the moi*e carefully did she restrain all 
expression of hopo of seeing him to-morrow, lest she should be 
exacting and detain him from projects of his own. If it was 
pride and delight to her to watch his graceful, agile figure spring 
on hof*soback, she would keep herself from the window, lest he 
should feel oppressed by her pursuing him; and when she found 
her advice sought after as his law, she did not venture to pi*off([T 
It. Shb was uncomfortable in finding the rule committed to 
her, and all the moi'e because Lord Ormersfield, who had learnt 
to talk to her so openly that she thought he sometimes con- 
founded her with her mother, used in all his schemes to appear 
tp take it for granted that she should share with him in the 
managing, consulting headship of the house, leaving Louis as 
something to be petted and cared for as a child, without a voice 
in their decisions. These conversations used tp make her almost 
jealous on Louis's account, and painfully recall some of her 
mother’s apprehensions. 

That was the real secret source of all her discomfort — namely, 
the misgiving lest slio had been too ready to follow the dictates 
of her own heart. Would her mother have been satisfied 1 
Had not her fondness and her desolation prevailed, where, for 
Louis’s own sake she should have held back ? Every time she felt 
herself the cldbr in heart, every time she feared to have disap- 
pointed him, every time she saw that his liveliness was re- 
pressed by her niournfulness^ die feared that she was letting 
him sacrifice himself. And still more did she question her 
conduct towards her*father. She bad only gradually become 
aware of the extent of the mutual aversion l^tween him and 
the Earl ; and Miss Ponsonby*s reproaches awakened her to the 
fear that she had too lightly given credence to hostile evidence. 
Her afibetion would fain have justified him ; and, forgetting 
the difficulties of personal investigation in such a case, she 
blamed hersdf for having omitted heiself to questiem the con- 
fidential derk, and having left all to Lord Ormersfield, who^ 
cookand wary as he ordinarily was, ‘would be less likely to pal- 
liate Mr. Fonsonby’s errors than those of any other person. 
Her heart grew sick as the counted the weelm ere die could 
hear from Uma. 

Kone of her troubles were allowed to interfere with Mrs. 
Frost’s peace. Outwardly, she was dheexful and helpful ; equable^ 
though less lively. Those cax||gt 9 and oartaina^ taUesa^ dii^ 
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m lilch were llie grand topics at the House Beaut!ful| were neither 
neglected nor treated with resigned impatienoc. 31arj*a taste, 
counsel, and needle did good service ; her hcartj interest and 
consideration were given to the often-turned volume of designs 
for bedsteads, sofas, and window-curtains; and Miss Mercy 
herself had hardly so many resources for making old furniture 
new. Many of her happiest half-hours with Louis were spent 
as she sewed the stifi* slippery chintz, and he held the curtain 
rings, while Aunt Catharine went to inspect the workmen^ and 
many a time were her cares forgotten, and her active spirits 
resumed, while Louis acted carpenter under her directions, and 
rectified errors of the workmen. It might not be poetidhl, but 
the French sky-blue paper, covered with silvery fern-leaves, that 
Louis took such pains to procure, and the china door-handles that 
he brought over in his pockets, and the great map» which Mary 
pasted over the obstinate spot of damp in the vestibule, werp 
the occasions ot the greatest blitheness and memmei^ that 
they shared together. Much did they enjoy the prediction that 
James would not know his own house; greatly did they delight 
in sowing surprises, and in obtaining Aunt Catharine's never- 
failing start of well-pleased astonishment. Each wedding 
present was an event : — Mr. Mansell's piano, which disconoeried 
all previous designs ; Lord Ormersfield's handsome plate ; and 
many a mirror gift from old scholars, delighted to find an occa- 
sion when an offering would not be an ofience. Even Mr. 
Calcott gave a valuable inkstand, in which Mrs. Frrist and 
Louis beheld something of forgiveness. * 

Isabel had expressed a wish that Mary should be one of her 
bridesmaids. A wedding was not the scene which poor Mary 
wished to witness at present ; but she saw Louis pent on having 
her with him, and would not vex him by reluctance. He had 
also prevailed on his father to be present, though the Earl was 
much afraid of establishing a prec^ent, and being asked to act 
the part of father on future contingencies. There w'as only one 
bride, as he told Louis, whom he could ever wish to give 
However, that trouble was spared him by Mr. Mansell ; but atijl 
Louis would not let him off, on the plea that James's side 
of the house diould make as imposing a demonstration as 
possible. H 

Mrs. Frost was less manageable. Though warmly invited by 
the Conways, and fondly entreated by*lier grandson, she shook 
her. head, and said she was past those things, and that the old 
mother always stayed at home to cook the wedding dinner. 
She Aotdd bear all when Clara came home the next day, and 
shogdd be ready for the haj^y pehr when they woold return 
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for ChrietmaA after a brief stay at Thornton Conway, which 
Isabel wished James to see, that he might share in all her old 
associations. 

All the rest of the party journeyed to London on a November 
day ; and, in gaslight and gloom, they deposited Maiy at her 
aunt's house in llryanston Square. 

Gaslight was the staple of Hymen's torch the next morning. 
London was under one of the fogs, of which it is popularly said 
you play cut them with a knife. Tlie church was in dim twi- 
light ; the bride and bridegroom loomed through the haze, and 
the indistinctness made Clara's fine tall figure appear quite 
majcsOic above the heads of the other bridesmaids. 

The breakfast was by lamp-light, and the mist looked lurid 
and grim over the white cake, and no one talked of anything 
but the comparalivo density of fogs; and Mr. Mansell's asthma 
had come on, and his speech Tras devolved upon Lord Ormers- 
ficld^to whom Louis had imprudently promised exemption. 

\^at was worse, Lady Conway had paired them off in the 
order of precedence; and Louis was a victiiq to two dowagers, 
between whom he could neither see !ior speak to Mary. He 
was the more concerned, because ho had thought her looking 
depressed and avoiding his eye. 

He tried to believe this caution, but he ^thought she was also 
eluding his father, and her whole air gave him a vague uneasiness. 
The whole party were to dine with Lady Conway ; and, trusting in 
the meantime to discover what was on her spirits, he tried to resign 
himself to thobrdcr of tho day,rWith6ut a fai-ther glimpse of her. 

When the married pair took leave, Walter gave his sister a 
great hug, but had no perception of his office of handing her 
down-stoiis ; and it was Fitzjocelyu who gave her liis arm, and 
put her into the cd^riage, with an auguiy that the weather 
would be beautiful when once they had left the fog in London. 

She smiled dreamily, and repeated * l>eautitul,’ as though idl 
were so beautiful already lo her that she did not so mu(di as 
•(iorceive the fog. 

James pressed his hand, sayihg, 'I ain gkd you are to be 
die one to be happy next.^ 

* You do not look so/ said Clara, earnestly. 

The iwo sistera had come partly down-stairs, but tbeir Loudon 
habits had restrained them ih>m following to the street-door, as 
Clara had done ;. end iow Ihcy had rushed up again, while 
Clara, with one foot on the staircase, looked in her cousin's face, 
as he tried to smile in answer, and repeated, * Lonis^ I hoped 
you were quite happy. , 

'A am/ said Louis, quickly , 
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<Then why do you look so grave and uneasy P 

* Louis I’ said an entreating voice- above, and there stood 
Mary — * Pray say nothing, but call a cab for me, ploasa No, I 
am not ill — indeed I am not — ^but I cannot stay T 

* You look ill i . It has been too much for you I Clara, 
take her — ^let her lie down quietly,’ cned Louis, springing to 
her side. 

*01i, no, thank you — ^np,’ said Ma^, decidedly, though vciy 
low j * I told Lady Conway that 1 could not stay. I settled it 
with Aunt Melicent.’ 

‘ That aunt of yours — • 

‘Hush I No, it is for my own sake — my own domg. I 
cannot bear it any longer ! jPleaso let rno go 1’ 

‘Then I will take you. I saw the broughani waiting. Wo 
will go quietly together.’ ^ 

‘ No, that must not be.’ 

‘ I was thoughtless in urging you to come. The turmoil Jias 
been too much. My poor Mary I .That is what comes ofdoing 
what I like instead of what you like. Why don’t you always 
have your own wayt Let me come; nay, if you will not, "at 
least let Clara go with you, and come back.’ 

Mary roused herself at last to speak, as ^he moved down* 
stairs — ‘ You need not think of mo ; there is nothing the matter 
with roe. I promised Aunt Melicent to come home. She is 
veiy kind — ^it is not that* 

‘ You must not tell me not to think. I shall come to inquire. 
I shall be with you the fir^t thing to-morrow.’ • 

‘ Yes, you must c<^e to-morrow,’ said Mary, in a tone ho 
could not inteipret, and a tight lingering grasp on bis hand, as 
he put her into his father’s carriage. ^ 

He stood hesitating for a moment as ilf drove off ; then, in- 
stead of entering the house, walked off quickly in the same 
direction. 

Clara had stood all the time like a statue on the stairs, wait- 
ing to see if she were wanted, and gazing intently, with hef^ 
fingers clasped. • When both were gone she drew a lotig 
himth, and nodded with her head, whispeiing to herself, in a 
grave and critical voice — ^ That is love T 
She did not see Fitgooelyn again till nearly dinner-time ; 
and, as he caught her anxious intOTogating eye^ he came to her 
and said, very low, ‘I was not let in; Miss Ponsonby was 
engaged, Miss Mary lying down— believe they never told her 
{ was there.* 

‘ It is all that aunt — ^horrid woman 1* 

‘ J>pn*i talk of it now. I will see her to-morrow* , 
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Clara grieved for him whenever she saw him called on to 
exert himself to talk ; and she even guarded him from the 
eullies of his young cousins. Once, when much music and talk 
was going on, he came and sat by her, and made her tell him 
how fondly and aifectionately she had parted with her school- 
fellows ; and how some of her old foes had l)ecomo, as she 
hoped, friends for life ; but slie saw his eye fixed and absent 
even while she spoke, and she left off suddenly. ‘ Go on,’ ho 
said,. * 1 like to hear and with a manifest efifort he bent his 
mind to attend. 

* Oh !’ thought Clara, as she w>ent up that night — ' why will 
the dfiys one most ex])ects to be happy turn out so much other 
wise ? However, he will manage to tell me all about it when 
he and his fatlior take mo home to-morrow.’ 


CHAPTER XXVL 

OUTWAHD BOUND. 

Th ^ voice which I did more esteem 
Than music in her sweetest key — 

Those eyes wlilch unto mo did seem 
More coiijfoitriblo than the day — 

Those now by me, as they have been, 
iSliall never more be heard or seen. 

Gkorge Wituer. 

I N suspense and impatience, Fitzjocolyn awaited the end < f 
his father’s breakfast, that he might hasten to learn what 
ailed Mary. Tlio post came in, vexing him at first merely as an 
additional delay, hui presently a sound of dissatisfaction at- 
tiacted liis notice to tlie foreign air of two envelopes which had 
been forwarded from home. 

'Hem!’ said the Earl, gravely, 'I am afraid this fellow 
•Ponsonby will give us some trouble.’ 

'Then Mary had heard from him I’ cried J^uis. ^She was 
keeping it from me, not to spoil the day. 1 must go to her this 
moment — but pausing again, 'What is itt He cannot have 
had my letter !’ 

' No, but he seems to have anticipated it Puffed up as they 
are about these speculations, he . imagines me to have brought 
Maiy home for no purpose but to repair our fortunes ; and in- 
forms me that, in the event of your marriage, she will receive 
not a farthing beyond her mother’s settlements. I am muoh 
obliged I It is ell 1 ever thought you wo^d receive ; and^but 
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for it would have been in the bottom of aome mine long 
ago I Do you wish to see what he says V 

Louis caught up the missive. It was the letter of a very 
angry man, too violent to retain the cold formality which he 
tried to assume ^He was beholden to his lordship for his 
solicitude about his daughter. It was of a piece with other 
assistance formerly rendered to him in his domestic arrange* 
ments, for which he was equally obliged. Ho was happy to 
inform his lordship that, in tills instance, his prccaiition^ bad 
been uncalled for ; and referred liim to a letter which ho would 
receive from Mr. Dynevor by the same mail, for ail explanation 
of the circumstances to which ho referred, lie had been in- 
formed, by undoubted authority, that Lord Fitrjocelyn had done 
his daughter the honour of soliciting lier hand. It might con- 
sole his lordsliip to learn that, should the union tq)ce place, the 
whole of his property would bo secured to Mrs. Ponsonby, and 
Ills daughter's sole fortune would be that which she iuhcritcMl 
by her mother’s marriage settlements. IVssibly this mtelli- 
gonce might lead to a cessation of these Aattcring attentions.’ 

* Ml'S. Ponsonby ! he can mention her in the sumo sentence 
with Mary’s mother I* said the Earl. 

Louis turned pale as ho read, and scarcely breathed as he 
looked up at his father, dreading that he might so resent the 
studied affronts as to wish to break off the connexion, and that 
he might have him likewise to contend with ; but on that score 
he was set at rest. The Earl replied to his exclamation of 
angry dismay, * It is little more than I looked for. It is not 
the first letter I have had from him. 1 find he has some just 
cause for offence. The man'iage is 1(^ disgraceful than I had 
been led to believe. Here is Oliver Dynevor s t^timony.’ 

Oliver Dynevor’s was a succinct buqiueitodike letter, certify- 
ing his cousin that he had been mistaken in his view of the 
marriage. Dona Eosa de Lima do Guzman was an. orphan of 
a very recpectablo family, who had come to spend the year 
before her intended noviciate at the house of an uncle. 
was very young, Md Mr. Dynevor believed that the marria|;8 
had been hastened by her relations making her feel herself un- 
welcome, ond’-ber own reluctance to return to her convent, and 
that she might not be aware how very recently Mr. Ponsonby 
had become a widower. For his'own part, he was little used 
to ladies" society, and could form no judgment of the bride ; 
but he could assure Lord Ormersfield that slie had been guilty 
of no impropriety ; she was visited by every one ; and that 
there was no reason against Mary Ponsonby asaociatin^ with 
her. 
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^ What could the clerk be thinking off exclaimed Louin 

^ My first impression was not taken from the clerk. What 
I heai^ first, and in the strongest terms, was from the cajitaiu 
of a ship at Valparabo. In fact, it was in the mouth of all 
who had known the family. Hobson neither confirmed nor 
contradicted, and gave me the notion of withholding much from 
regard for his employer. He lamented the precipitation, but 
seemed willing to make excuses. He distinctly said, he would 
not take it on himself to recommend Miss Ponsonby’s con- 
tinuing her journey. He was right. If I had known all this, 
I should sUir have brought her home. I must write an apology, 
as far fis her character is concerned ; but, be that as it may, the 
marriage is atrocious^an insult — a disgrace! He could not 
have waited six weeks — 

‘ But I must go to Mary 1* cried Louis, as though reproaching 
himself for the delay. * Oh 1 that she should have forced her- 
self to that wedding, and spared me T 

* I am coming with you,* said the Earl. * She will require 
my personal assurance that all this makes no difierence to me.* 

* 1 am more afraid of the difference it may make to her,* said 

Louis. ‘You have never believed how fond she is of her 
father.* i 

On arriving, they were ushered into the room where Miss 
Ponsonby was at breakfast, and a cup of tea and untasted roll 
t'howed where her niece had been. She received them with 
stiff, upright chillness j and to their hope that Mary was not 
unwell, replied — ‘ Not very well. She had been over-fatigued 
yesterday, and had followed her advice in going to lie down.* 

Louis began rto imagine a determination to exclude him, and 
was eagerly beginning to say that’ she had asked him to come 
that morning— could she not tee him? when. the lady con- 
tinued, with the same severity — * Until yesterday, I was not 
aware how much concern Lord Fitzjocelyn had taken in what 
related to my niece.’ 

At that moment, when Louis’s fjice was crimson with con- 
fusion and impatience, the door was softly pushed ajar, and he 
heard himself called in low, hoarse tonea Miss Ponsonby was 
rising with an air of vexed surprise, but he never saw her ; 
and, hastily crossing the room, he shut the door behind him, and 
followed the form that flitted up the stairs so fast, that he did 
not come up with her tiU she had entered the drawing-room, 
and stood leaning against a diair to gather breath. She was 
very pale, and her eyes looked as if die had cried all night ; 
but she controlled her voice to myp * I could not bear that you 
ahould bear it from Aunt Melicent.* 
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^ We had letters this morning, dearest Always thinking for 
inu 1 But I must think for you. You ca:ii hardly stand— 

^ He would have supported her to the sofa, but she idirank from 
him ; and, leaning more heavily on the chair, said — * Do you 
not know, Louis, that must be at an end T 

* I know no such thing. My father is here on purpose to 
assure you that it makes not the slightest diflercnce to him.’ 

* Youjj & ! Yes ! But oh, Louis f with a voice that, in its 
faintneSf and steadiness, had a sound of anguish — * only think 
what 1 allowed him to make mo do i To insult mv father and 
his choice ! It was a mistake, I know,’ she continued, fearing 
to be unjust and to grieve Louis ; * but a most dreadful one 1* 

‘He says he should have brought you home all the same—* 
began Louis. ‘ Mary, you must sit down 1’ he cried, interrupt- 
ing himself to come nearer ; and she obeyed, sinking into the 
chair. ‘ What a state you are in 1 How could you go through^ 
yesterday I How could you be distressed, and not 1^ me 
knowl’ . 

* I could not spoU their wedding-day, that we had wished for 
so long.’ 

‘ Then you had the letter 1’ 

‘ In the morning. Oh, that I had examined farther ! Oh, 
that I had never come home I’ 

‘ Mary 1 I cannot hear you say so.’ 

‘ You would have been spared all this. You were doing 
very well without me — as you will — ^ 

He cried out with deprecating horror. • 

‘ Louis !’ she said, imploringly. ‘ Oh, Louis 1 do not make it 
harder for me to do right.’ 

‘ Why — what ? I don’t understand 1 Your father has not so 
much os heard how wo stand together. HO canno4) be desiring 
you to give me up.’ 

‘ He— rho forbids me to enter on anything of the sort uith 
you. I don’t know what made him think it possible, but he 
does. And — * again Mary waited for the power of uttei-an^,** 
‘he ordero me to •come out with Mrs. Willis, in the ValdiifU^ 
and it sails on the 1 2th of December!’ 

‘But Mary, Mary! you cannot bo bound by this. It is only 
fair towards 1^, towards all of us, to give him time to answer 
cur letters.’ 

Mary shook her head. ‘The only ^condition, he says, on 
whi<di he could allow me to remaini would be if I were engaged 
to James Frost.’ 

' ‘ Too late for that, certainly,’ said Louis ; and the smile was 
a relief to IxKh. ‘At any rate, it shows ho can spaiae jon* 
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Only give him time. When he hats my father's explanation-^ 
and iny father is certain to be so concerned at having cast any 
imputation on a lady. His first thought was to apologize — 

• That is not all 1 I remember now that dear mamma always 
said she did not know whether he would consent. Oh 1 how 
weak I was ever to listen — * 

•No, Mary, that must not be said. It was my presumptuous, 
inveterate folly that prevented you fi-om tinsting my aRection 
whe^ she might have helped us.* 

• 1 don't know. It would have caused her anxiety and dis- 
tress when she was in no state for them. I don't think it did,* 
said Kary, considering; •! don't tlnnk she ever knew how 
much 1 cared.* 

The admission could only do Louis's heart good, and he 
recurred to Ijiis arguments that her father could be persuaded 
by such a letter os ho felt it in him to write. 

* 'You do not know all,* said Mary. ‘I could not show you 
his lifter ; but, from it and from my aunt, I better undci^stand 
what impressions he has of you all, and how hopeless it is.* 

• Tell me I* 

She could not help giving herself the relief, when that most 
loving, sympathizing face was pleading with her to let him com- 
fort her. She knew tliere was no fiery nor miicorous temper 
to take umbrage, and it was best for him to know the comjdete- 
ness of the death-blow. 

• Oh, Louis I he fancies that my dear mother’s fondness for 
her own family destroyed his domestic peace. He says their 
pride and narrow notions poisoned — ^yes, that is the word — 
poisoned her mind against him; and that was the reason he 
insisted on my being brought up here, and kept from you all.* 

• But 1 don't undct*stand why ho lot you come straight home 
to us, and live in Dynevor Terraco 1’ 

• Then he was rc:illy sorry mamma was so ill ; and— and for 
all that was past; I am sure ho felt it was the last parting, and 

S)nly wished to do anything that could make up to her. He 
finely gave her leave to go wherever she pleased, and said not a 
word against Northwold. It was one of her great comforts 
(hat he nevw seemed in fhe least vexed at anything she had 
done since we went home. Besides, my aunt says that be and 
Mr. Dynevor had some plans about James and me.’ 

• He will have that out of his head. He will come to reason^ 
Fond of you, and sorry for the past^ he will listen. No wonder 
he was in a passion ; but jnst ima^e what it would be to heed 
half Jem Fi^ says when he is well worked up f 

• I*apa is not like James,’ said Maiy ; • things go deeper with 
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lunL He never forgctel I shall never forgive myself for not 
having spoken to Bobson 1 I know his manner^ seeming to 
assent, and never committing himself, and I ought to have gone 
through anything rather than have taken such an accusation 
for granted.* 

To hinder his pleading against her self-conviction, she r^ 
0 ])ened her letter to prove the cruelty of the injiistioo. Mr* 
Bonsonby professed to have been unwilling to enter so speedily 
on the new tie;, but to have been compelled, by the spocica of 

E ersecution which wa^ exercised on Bosita, in oi;4Gr to mako 
er return to her nunnery. He dwelt on her timid affection 
and simplicity, and her exceeding mortification at tfio slur 
which Maiy had been induced to cast upon her ; though, ho 
said, her innocent mind could not comprehend the fall extent 
of the injury ; since the step his daughter had ^aken would, 
when known, seriously affect the lady*s reception into society^ 
in a manner only to be repaired by Mary’s immediately fining 
them at Lima. He peremptorily indicated the ship and the 
escort — a merchant’s wife, well known to her — and charged 
her, on her duty, as tlio only proof of ohedieuco or affection 
which could remedy the past, to allow no infliienco nor consi* 
deration whatever to detain her. ‘ You see/lsaul Mary. 

seel’ was tlje answer* ‘Mary, you aro right; you 
must go.* 

The words restored her confiding look, and her face lost 
almost all the restless wretchedness whielL had so transformed 
it. ' Thank you,’ she said, with a long breath / ‘ 1 knew you 
would see it so.* 

‘ It will be a very pretty new style of wedding tour. Andes 
for Alps ! No, Mai-y, you need not suspect me of trilling now I 
£ really mean it ; and. seriously, our going in that way would 
set this, Bosita straight with society much more handsomely 
ond^ffednally. Don’t doubt my father — I will fetch him.’ 

‘ Stop, Louis! You forget I Did 1 not tell you tliat he ex^ 
pressly warns me against you? He must have heard of what 
happened before? ho says 1 had prudence once to withstand, 
and he trusts to my spirit and discretion to — * Maiy stoppid 
short of the phrase before her eyes — to resist the interested 
BolieitiktiQns of necessitous nobility, and the allurements of a 
l>eggarlj coronet ‘ Ko/ she concluded ; ‘ he says that you 
are the last person whom he could think of allowing me to 
accept* She hid her &ce in her hands, and her yoioe died 
away. 

* Happily that is done,* said Louis, not yet disconcerted ; 
if you go, as 1 own you must, it shall be with a letter of 

X 
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mine, explaining all. You will plead for . me— >1 think yon 
'will ; and when he is satisfied that we are no rebela^ then the 
first slilp that sails for Peru — Say that will do, Mary.* 

^ No, Louis, 1 know my father.* She roused herself, and sat 
upright, speaking resolutely, but not daring to look at him— 
^ 1 made up my mind last night. It was weak and selfish in 
mo to enter into this engagement^ and it must be hi'oken off. 
You must be left free— not bound for years and years.* 

*0^} Mary I Maiyl this is too much. 1 deserved distrust 
by my wretched folly and fickleness last year, hut I did not 
know what yOu were to me then — my most precious one 1 Can 
you no't trust me 1 Do you not know how I would wait Y 
* You would wait,* said poor Mary, striving with choking 
tears, ' and bo sorry you had waited.* 

'Are you , talking madness, Mary? I should Jive for the 
moment to coinpensuto for all.* 

' You would waste your best years, and when the time camey 
you would still be young, and 1 grown into an old careworn 
woman. You would find you had waited for what was nothing 
worth 1* 

'How can you talk so?’ cried Louis, wounded, 'when you 
know that to cherish and make up to you would be my dearest, 
fondest wish I No, don’t shako your head ! You kmw it is 
not a young rose and lily beauty that I love, — it is the honest, 
earnest glance in my hlary’s eyes ; the rest, and trust, and 
peaoo, wlicncver 1 do but come near her. Time can’t take 
that away 1’ 

' Pray,’ said Mary, feebly, ' don’t let us discuss it now. I 
know it is right. 1 was determined to say it to-day, that the 
worst luiglit be over; but I can’t argue, nor bear your kindness 
now. Please let it \mit’ 

‘Yes, let it wait. It is depression. You will see it in a 
true light when you have recovered the shock, and d^n’t fam^ 
all must bo given up together. Lie down and rest ; I am sure 
you have been awake all night.* 

' 1 may rest now 1 have told you, and see^ you not angiy 
with poor papa, nor with ma Oh! Louis — the gratitude to 
you, tlie weight off my mind i* 

' 1 don’t think any one could help taking the same view,* 
said Louis. ' It seems to me one of the cases wlicre the imme- 
diate duty is the more dear because it is so very painfuL Mary, 
I think that you are committing your way imto the Lord^ and 
you know ' He diall bnng it to pass.* * 

As he spoke there was a tap at the door, and Miss Ponsonbyi 
entering, said» * Escuse mj intmrroption, but 1 hope Lord 
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Fitigocelyn will be considerate enough not to hait 40 you any 
longer with solicitations to act against your cdiiBcienc&* 

' ^ He is not persuading me,’ said Mairy, turning towards her 
aunt a face which, through all her dejection, proved her peace 
in his support and approval ; * he is helping me.’ 

* Yc^* said Louis to the astonished aunt ; ' since I have heard 
the true state of the case, I have been convinced that there is 
no choice for her but to go out, to repair the injustice so unfor- 
tunately done to this poor lady. It is a noble resolution, jind 1 
perfectly concur with her.’ 

* 1 am glad you think so properly, sir,’ returned Miss Pon- 
sonby. ‘ Lord Ormcrsficld seems quite of another opinion. Ho 
was desirous of seeiiig you, Alary ; but I have been telling him 
I couid permit no more interviews to-day.* 

'* Oh no,’ s^id Alary, putting her hand to her Jicad, as if it 
could boar no more : * not to day ! Louis, tell him how it ia 
Make him forgive mo ; but do not let mo see him yet.* ' * 

* You shall see no one,’ said Louis, tenderly ; ^ you shall rest. 
There — * and as if he had the sole right to her, he anunged the 
cushions, placed her on the sofa, and hung over her to chafe her 
hands, and bathe her forehead with eau de Cologne ; while, as 
he detected signs of hasty preparations aliput the room, he 
added, ‘Don't ti'ouble yourself with your ari-angcmcnts ; I 
will see about all 1 can to help you. Only rest, and cure your 
head.* 

‘ Say that one thing to me again,* whispered Alary, ere letting 
his hand go. • 

Again ho murmured the words, ‘ Commit ihy way unto the 
Lord, and He shall bring it to pass.’ 

Then Mary felt her hand pressed to his lips, but she would 
not unclose her burning eyes ; she would fain sleep beneath the 
impress of that spell of patient confidence. * 

The gentle authority of his manner had deprived Miss Pon- 
sonby of all notion of interfering. This ‘odious, frivoloufi 
young man of fashion,’ so entirely disconcerted her ideas df 
ardent loter^ oi; of self-interested puppies, that she gazed at 
him, surprised and softened; and when he looked at 
anxiously, to judge whether Maiy would find in her a kind 
comforter, her eyes were full of tears, and she said as ihej left 
the room, ‘ It must be a great rdief to my poor Alaiy that you 
see it so sensibly. She been suffenng much in anticipatioii 
of this meeting.’ 

‘ Her unselfishness gees to one’s heart f said Louis^ almost 
overoenne. * If die would but have spared herself yest^day 1’ 

‘ Ah ! die said she could not bear that you should be pained 
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oti your friend's wedding-day. 1 am much comforted to find 
that you appreciate tlio effort.* 

Tills was not what Miss Fonsonby had intended to say, but 
there was something about the young man that touched her 
exceedingly ; even when fresh from a very civil and decorous 
combat with his father, and a ripping-up of all the ancient 
grievances of the married life of their two relations, rendering 
wider than ever the breach between the liouses of Fonsonby 
and Fit7joce]yu. 

Lord Ormorsfield came forward to learn whether he might 
see Mary, and was met by assurances that she must bo kept as 
quiet an possible ; upon wliich ho took leave, making a stately 
bend of the head, while Louis shook ISIiss Fonsonby's hand, and 
said he should come to the door to inquire before the day was 
over. 

* I never saw her so broken down,* he said, in answer to his 
lather's compassionate but indignant exclamation as they walked 
home.*' ‘ Yesterday was a terrible strain on her.* 

* I wish wo had never brought her here,* said Lord Ormers- 
field. *Tlie aunt is your enemy, as she always was that of 
Mary's mother. She nearly avowed that she set her brother 
on making this premature ])rohibition.* 

* 1 do not think she is unkind to Mary,* said Louis ; * I could 
bo almost glad that the dear Aunt Kitty is spared all this 
worry. It would make her so very miserable.* 

* Her influence w'oiild be in your fiivour, whereas this woman 
is perfectly unreasonable. She justifies her brother in every- 
lliing, and is actually working on that poor girl’s scrujdes of 
conscience to send her out by this ship,* 

* Nay,* said Louis, ‘ after hearing hc\* father’s letter, I do not 
cee that it is possible for her to do otherwise.* 

Lord Ormcrsficld hastily turned to look at his sou's counte- 
nance, — it was finsbed and melancholy, but fully in earnest ; 
neverihclcss the Earl would not believe his cars, and made a 
'Sound 08 if he had missed the words. 

* 1 am grieved enough to say so,* repeated l^ouis ; * but, as ho 
puts it, 1 do not see how Maiy can refuse to obey him.* 

declat'e, Fitzjocelyn,* exclaimed his father, with some 
anger, 'any one who takes the ti'oublcv may talk you into 
anything imaginable 1* 

* Not into believing her wrong.* 

* I did not think you so weak !* continued his father. * It ia 
the very case whei^ a woman's exaggerated notions of light 
may be wrought on to do her infinite harm I They become 
quite ridiculous without some one to show that such things 
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niny be carried too far I I must say, I did exi)ect strength of 
mind and common sense for your own interest. I esteem it a 
mere matter of duty to put an end to such nonsense.' 

‘ My dear father,' said Louis, * it was Maiy and her mother 
who first taught me my own obligations. 1 should never dare 
to interfere with any one’s filial duty — above all, where my own 
happiness is so deeply concerned.’ 

‘ Yours ! I am not talking of yours. What is to become of 
Mary with such a man as that ? and this Spanish womanf who, 
if she does not deserve all that has been said of Jior, no doubt 
soon will? — no education, no principles, breaking out of her 
convent I And you let yourself be drawn into calling if Mary’s 
duty to run into such company as that 1 You aro not fit to 
protect her.’ 

‘ From all I have heard of Mr. I^onsonby, I ain»couvinceJ ho 
has too much regard for his daughter to siunmon her into any 
improper society. 1 do not hear that ho has been to blame as 
a father. I wish I could see it as you do ; but not only do I 
know that Mary gould not have an instant’s peace' under tho 
sense of his displeasuro, but it soe'ms to nio tliat tins is one of 
the express commands which could hot bo disobeyed without 
setting aside the law of Iloavcu, If I gave my voico against 
it, I should fear to bring on us a curse, and not a blessing.’ 

* Fitzjocclyn, I always knew how it would bo if you took to 
being one of those very good people. Nothing is so weak, and 
yet so unmanageable. Any rational being would look ou it ns 
a duty to rescue her from such a man as that ; but that is too 
ordinary a virtue for you. You must go higher.’ 

l^uis made no answer. Never had his father pained him so 
muoh, and he could ill brook additional suffering. 

* However,’ said the Earl, recovering, * I slmll see her. I 
shall put the matter in a just light. She is a sensible girl, and 
will understand me when she has recovered the shock. On one 
head 1 shall give warning. She must choose between us 
ber father. If she persist in going out to join this establish- 
ment, I will hav^your engagement given up.’ 

* Father ! father ! you would nob be so cruel P ^ 

know what. I am saying. Am I to allow you to bo 
encumbered all the time she is on the other t^ide of the world, 
waiting Ponsonby’s pleasure, to come homo at last, in t.en or 
fifteen years’ time, worried and fretted* to death, like her poor 
mother t No, Louis ; it must be now or never.’ 

* You are only saying what I would not hear from her. Bho 
has been insisting on breaking and all my hope was in 
you.; 
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* Slio has ? That is like her ! The only reasonable thing I 
have heard yet.’ 

•Then you will not help met You, who I thought loved 
her like your own daughter, and wished for nothing so much !’ 

^ So 1 might j but that is a different thing from allowing you 
to wear out your life in a hopeless engagement. If she cast of? 
her fiiinily, nothing could bo better ; otherwise, I would never 
connect you with tlicm.’ 

It did not occur to his lordship that he was straining pretty 
hard the filiaj duty of his own son, while ho was arguing that 
Mary should snap asunder the same towards her father. 

The Tresh discomfiture made poor Louis feel utterly dejected 
and almost hopeless ; but lest silence should seem to consent, 
he said, ‘ When you see Mary, you will bo willing for me to do 
anything rather than lose what is so dear and so noble.’ 

< * Yes, I will SCO Mary. Wo will settle it between us, and 
have it right yet ; but wo must give her to-day to think it 
over, and get over the first shook. When she has had a little 
time for reflection, a few cool arguments from me will bring 
her to reason.’ 

So it was all to bo settled over Louis’s passive head ; and 
thus satisfied, his* father, who was exceedingly sony for him, 
forgot his auger, and offered to go home alone as Clara’s escort 

E remising to return on the Monday, to bring the full force of 
is remonstrances to bear down Mary’s scruples. 

Lord Ormcrsfield believed Clara too much of a child to have 
any ideas on what was passing ; and had it depended on him, 
slie must have gone home in an agony of ignorance on the cause 
of her cousin’s trouble ; but Louis came with them to the star 
tion, and contrived to Si\y to her while walking \ip and down 
the platform, * Her lather is bitter against me. . He has sent 
for her, and she is going !’ 

Clara looked mutely in his fiice, with a sort of inquiring 
^smay. 

* You’ll hear all about it 'when my father has told Aunt 
Kitty,* said Louis. ‘Clara,’ — ^he paused, and spoke lower— 

‘ tell her I see what is right now; tell her to — to pray for me^ 
that I may not be talked into tampering with my conscience or 
wdth hers. Don’t let it dwell on you or on my aunt,’ he added, 
cheerfitlly. ‘Ho, it won’t; you will be thinking of Jem and 
Isabel* And as his father came up, his last wor^ wei'e, in bis 
own bright tone, ' Tell granny from me that giraffes ought 
always to bo seen by gaslight’ 

Clara’s countenance returned him a look of sorrowful re< 
{)i*Oitch| for thinking her capable of being amused when he was 
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in distress ; and die sat in silent ninsings all the way home- 
pondering over his words, speculating on his future, wondering 
what Mary felt, and becoming blunt and almost angiy, when 
her grave escort in the opposite corner consulted civility by 
addressing some indifferent remark to her, as if, she said to her- 
self, ^ she were no better than a stuffed giraffe, and knew and 
cared nothing about anybody!* 

He might have guessed that she understood something by the 
sudden way in which she curtailed her grandmother’s rapturous 
and affectionate inquiries about the wedding, ran uj)stairs on the 
plea of taking off her bonnet, and appeared no more till he had 
gone home ; when, coming down, she found granny, with tearful 
eyes, lamenting that Mr. Pousonby was so harsh and unkind, 
and fully possessed with the rational view which her nephew 
had been impressing on her. • 

'Hal* said Clara, Hhat is what Louis meant. I’ll tell ypu 
what, granny, Lord Ormcrsfield never knew in his Jffe what 
was right, half as well as Louis does. I wish he would let him 
alone. If Mary; is good enough for him, she will go out and 
wait till her father comes round. If she is not, she won’t ; and 
Lord Ormersfield has no business to U^ase her.’ 

^Then you would like her to go out?* said Mrs. Frost. 

^I like anything that makes Louis Iiapj>y. I thought it 
would have been delightful to have him married— one could be 
so much moi*e at Orniersfield, and Mary would be so nice ; but 
as to their being over-persuaded, and thinking themselves half 
wrong 1 why, they would never be happy in their lives ; and 
Louis would be always half-asleep or half-mad, £o save himself 
the trouble of thinking. But he’ll never do it 1* 

On the Saturday morning Mary’s healthy and vigorous spirit 
had quite resumed its tone. The worst was over when she had 
inflicted the stroke on Louis, and seen him ready to support in- 
stead of addlug to her distress. He found her pale and sor- 
rowful, but calm, collected, and ready for exertion. By tacit 
consent, they avoided all discussion of the terms on which th?y 
were to stand. • Greatly touched by her consideration for him 
on the wedding-day, he would not toiture her with pleadings^ 
and was only too grateflil for evexy service that he was allowed 
to render her without protest, as still her chief and most na- 
tural dq>endence^ 

She did not scruple to allow him to assist her ; she under- 
stood the gmtifleation to him, and it was only too sweet to her 
to be still his object She could trust him not to presume ; his 
a[^noval made her almost happy ; and yet it was bard that his 
patience and acquiescence Should endear him so much as to 
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render the pari mg so much the more painful Tlie daj 
spent in business. Ho facilitated much that would have been 
arduous for two solitoiy women, and did little all day but go 
about for I^Iary, fulfilling the commissions which her father had 
.sent homo ; and though ho did it with a sore hearty it was still 
a privilege to bo at work for Mary, 

Eigid as Miss Ponsonby was, she began to be touched. 
There was a doubt as to his admission when he came on Sunday 
morning — 'Mistress saw no one on Sunday;’ but when his 
name "was carried in, Miss Ponsonby could not withstand 
Mary’s face. *She took care to tell him her rule ; but that, 
considering the circumstances, she had made an exception in his 
favour, on the understanding that nothing was to break in upon 
the observance of the Sabbath. 

Louis bent Jiis head, with tho lieartfelt answer that he was 
but too glad to ho ])crmittcd to go to church once more with 
Mary. 

Aunt Mcliceut\s Sunday was^not quite their own Sunday, 
but all that they could desire was to be quietly together, and 
restricted trom all those agitating topics and arrangements. It 
was a day of rest, and they valued it accordingly. In fimt, 
Miss Ponsonby foujad tho young Lord so good and inoffensive, 
that she broke lior morning’s re.4olution, invited him to partake 
of the cold dinner, let liiin go to church with them again iii the 
evening, and remain to tcii ; and when he took leave, she ex< 
pressed such surprised admiration at his having come and gono 
on his own feet, his church>going, and his conduct ,genei'ally, 
that Maiy could not help suspecting that her good aunt had 
supposed that ho had never heard of the Fourth Command- 
ment. 

Miss Ponsonby was one of the many good women given to 
hard judgments on slight grounds, and to sudden reactions still 
more violent; and the sight of Lord Fitrjocelyn spending a 
quiet, reepcctable Sunday, had such an effect on her, that she 
transgressed her own mandate;, and bi'oachcd ' the distressing 
subject.’ f 

' Maxy, mj dear, I suppose this young gentleman is an im« 
proved character t* 

' He is always improving,* said Mary. 

' I mean, that an important change must have taken place 
since I understood you to*8ay you had refusied him. I thought 
you acted most properly then ; and, as I see him now, I think 
you equally right in accepting him.* 

' He was very much w^t he is now,’ said Maiy. 
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^Then it was from no doubt of bis being a Mrioos, oha* 
racter V 

‘None whatever,’ said Mary, emphatically. 

‘Well, my dear, I must confess his ap])earanco, his family, 
and your refusal, misled me. I fear f did him great injustice.* 
A silence, and then Miss Ponsonby said, ‘ After all, my dear, 
though 1 thought quite otherwise at first, I do believe that, 
considering what the youth is, and how much attached ho 
iiccms, you might safely continue the engagement.* , 

Mary's heart glowed to her aunt tor having been thus con* 
qiicred by Louis — she who, three nights back, had been so 
sevGi'ely incredulous, so deeply disappointed in her niece for 
having been deluded into endurance of him. But her resolution 
was fixed. ‘It would not bo right,' she said; ‘his father 
would not allow it. Thei*e is so little ebanoe of papa’s relent* 
ing, or of my coming home, that it would be wrong to keep hin^ 
in suspense, lie luid better turn his thoughts else wher^ while 
ho is young enough to begin again.’ 

‘ It might save bim from marrying some mere fine lady.* 

‘ That will never be ; whatever woman he chooses will — 
She could not go on, but presently cleared her voice — ‘ No ; I 
should like to leavo him quite free. I was Icfs his choice than 
Ids father’s ; and, thoiigh I thquglit wc should liavo been very 
liappy; it docs not seem to be the leading of Heaven. I am so 
far his inferior in cleverness, and every thing attractive, and have 
been mode so like his elder sister, that it might not have been 
best for him. I want him to feel that, in beginning afresh, he 
is doing me no injury; and then in time, whenever I come 
home, it may bo such a friendship as there was between our 
elders. That is what I try to look forward to, — no, I don’t 
think 1 look forward to anything. Good ilight, Aunt Melicent 
— I am so glad you like him I* 

In this mind Mary mot Lord OrmersfiekL The delay had 
been an ad\’antage, for he was less irritated, and sho had re- 
gained self-possession. Her passago had been taken, and thUT 
was an orgumenUthat told on the Earl, though ho refused to 
call it irrevocable. 'He fomid that there was no staggering hW 
on the score of the life awaited her ; she knew more on 
that subject than he did^ had confidence in her lather, emd no 
dread of Bosita; and she was too much ashamed and grieved 
at the former of his perstraions fio attend to any more of 
a like description. He found her sense of duty more stubborn 
than he had anticipated, and soon had no more to say. She 
might cany it too fiir ; but the principle was toun^ and a 
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iGeitlier could not well controvert it. He had designed the rup- 
ture with Louis as a penalty to drive her into his measures ; 
but he could not so propound it, and was wondering how to 
bring it in, when Mary relieved him by beginning herself, and 
stating the grounds with such sensibly unselfish, almost mo- 
therly care of Louis's happiness, that he was more unwilling 
than ever to let him resign her, and was on the point of beg- 
ging her to reconsider, and let Louis wait for ever rather than 
lose«her. But he knew they ought not to be bound, under such 
uncertainties, and his conviction was too strong to give way to 
emotion. He thanked her, and praised her with unwonted 
agitation, and regretted more than ever ; and so they closed the 
conference by deciding that, unless Mr. Ponsonby should be in- 
duced to relent by his daugliter’s representations on her arrival, 
Mary and Louis must consider themselves as mutually released, 
r That loophole — ^forlorn, most forlorn hope, as they knew it to 
be — v'os an infinite solace to the young people, by sparing them 
a formal parting, and permitting them still to feel that they be- 
longed to each other. If he began declaring that nothing 
would ever make him feel disconnected with Mary, ho was told 
that it was not time to think of that, and they must not waste 
their time. And once Mary reminded him how mtidi worse it 
would be if they had been sepamted by a quarrel ‘ Anger 
might give one spirits,* he said, smiling mournfully. 

* At the time ; but think w^t it would be not to be able to 
remember happy times without remorse.' 

‘ Then you do mean to recollect, Mary 1* 

* 1 trust to bring myself to remember rightly and wisdy. I 
shall try to set it for a reward for myself to cure mo of repin- 
ings,' said IMaiy, looking into his face, as if the remembrance of 
it must bring cheeifulness and refreshment. 

‘And when shall 1 not think, Mary? When P leave off 
work, I shall want you for a coinjutnion ; when I go to work, 
f the thought must stir me up. Your judgment must try my 
own,’ 

* Oh, husli, Louis 1 thb is not good. BeF yourself, and bo 
more than yourself, and only think of the i)ast as a time when 
we had a great deal of pleasantness^ and you did me much 
good.; 

‘Didir 

‘ Yes ; I eee it now t am with Aunt Mdicent, Ton pot m> 
tnany moKu thoughts in my head, and diowed me that so much 
more was and wholesome than I used to fiincy. Dear 
mamma once said yon were educating me ^ and I hope to go 
ousted not ktyo^leasoimyra^ away/ ' ^ 
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*Nay, Maiy, you won good everywhere. If ]rou had not 
been Mary, 1 might have made you a great goose. But you 
taught me all the perseverance I ever had. And Oh I Maiy, 1 
don’t wonder you do not trust it* 

* Thera is the forbidden subject* said Maiy, firmly. 

That was the sort of conveimtion into which they fell now 
and then during those last days of busy sadness. 

Truly it could have been worse. SuflPoring by their own 
fault would have rent them asunder more harshly, and Louis’s 
freedom from all fierceness and violence softened dl ineffably to 
Mary. James Frost’s letter of fiery indignation, almost of de- 
nunciation, mado her thankful that ho was not the pafty con- 
cerned ; and Louis made her smile at Isabel’s copy of all his 
sentiments in ladylike phrases. 

The last day came. Louis would not be denied seeing Maiy 
on board the Valdivia, ; and, in spite of all Miss Pousouby^ 
horror of railways, he persuaded her to trust lierself ug^er his 
care to Liverpool She augurad great things from the letter 
which she had entrusted to Maiy, and in which she had spoken 
of Lord Fitzjocclyn in the highest terms her vocabulary could 
furnish. 

They parted bravely. Spectators hindered all display of feel- 
ing, and no one cried, except Miss Ponsouby. 

^ Good-bye, Louis ; I will not forget your messages to Tom 
Madison. My love to your fiiither and Aunt Catharine.* 

‘ Good-bye, M uy ; I shall see Tom and Chimborosx) yeC 


CHAPTER XXVIJ. 

THE NEW WOULD. 

fitill onward, aa to sonthei-n skiea 
We spread our sails, new stars arise, 

New lights upon the glancing tide, 

Kresh hues where pearl and coral lido: 

What are they all out tokens true 
Of grade for ever fresh and new 1 

Prayers far Emigrants, 

T here are some days in the early year, devoid indeed of 
spring brilliance, but full of sofi^ heavy, steaming ^ 
grance, pervading the grey air with sweet odour^ and foc^ering 
the growth of tender bud and fragile stem with an unseen in- 
flumme,mora mild and kindly iduin even the- smiling sunbeam or 
the gushing shower. * A growing day,' as the couutiy people 
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teim such genial, gentle weather, might not be without analogy 
to the brief betrothal of Louis and Mary. 

Subdued and anxious, there liad been little of the ordinary 
light of joy, hope, or gaiety, and their pleasures had been less 
their own tlmn in preparing the happiness of their two friends. 
It was a time such as to be more sweet in memory than it was 
in the present ; and the shade which had hung over it, the self- 
restraint and the forbearance^ which it had elicited, had nneon- 
Bcioiuily conduced to the dcvelo 2 )uicnt of the characters of both, 
preparing them to endure the painting far more effectual ly than 
imiuixed enjoyment could have done. The check upon Louis's 
love of trifling, Iho restraint on his si>irits, the being thrown 
Imck on his own judgment when he wanted to lean upon 
Mary, had given him a habit of controlling his boyish ways. It 
was a call tQ train himself in mauHness and self-reliance. It 
fshanged him from the unstable reed lie once had been, and 
lielpecthim to take one steady and consistent view of the trial 
required of him and of Mary, and then to act upon it resolutely 
and submissively. » 

With Mary gone, he cared little what became of him until 
her letters could arrive ; and his father, with more attention to 
his supposed beiiodt than to his wishes, carried him at once, 
without returning homo, to a round of visits among all Ids 
acquaintance most likely to furnish a distracting amount of 
Christmas gaieties. In the midst of these, there occurred a 
vacancy in the representation of a borough chiefly under the 
influence of Sir Miles Oukstead ; and, as it was considered expe- 
dient that he should bo brought into Parliament, his father 
repaired with him at once to Oakstcad, and involved him in all 
the business of the election.' Oil his success, ho went with his 
father to London for the session, and this Ayas all that his 
friends at Northwold knew of him. He wrote huiTied notes 
to James or to Mr. Holdsworth on ncccsssiry affairs connected 
with his farm and improvements, mentioning facts instead of 
leelings, and' promising to write to Aunt Catharine when he 
shotdd have time ; but the time did not seem to come, and it 
was easy to believe that his |>assiveness of wUl, increased by 
Uio recent sl^rokc, bad caused him to be hurried intp a condition 
of involuntary practical activity. 

Mary, meanwhile, was retracing her voyage, in the lull of 
spirits which, after long straining, had nothing to do but to 
wait in patience, braoing themselves for a fresh triaL Never 
suffering herself at sea, her 6rst feelings, after the final wrench 
of parting were interrupted by the necessity of attending to 
her friend a young mother, with children enough to require all 
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the BerviceB tLat the indefatigable Mary could perform. If 
Mrs. Willis always averred that she never coula have gone 
through the voyage without Miss Ponsonby, Maty felt^ iu 
return, that the little fretful boy and girl, who would never let 
her sit and think, except when both were asleep, had boon no 
small blessing to her. 

Yet Mary was not so much absorbed and satisfied with the 
visible and practical os had once been the case. The growth 
had not been all on Louis's side. If her steadfast spirit^ had 
strengthened his wavering resolution, the intercourse and sym- 
]iathy with him had opened and unfolded many & perception 
and quality in her, which had been as tightly and hardly cased 
up as leat-buds in their gummy envelopes. A wider range had 
been given to her thoughts ; there was a swelling of heart, a 
vividness of sensation, such as she had not kuo^n in earlier 
times j she had been taught the mystery of creation, the strange^ 
connexion with the Unseen, and even with her fellow-men. 
Beyond the ordinary pmctical Jcind offices, for which sfie hud 
been always ready,^thero was now mingled something of Louis’s 
more comprehensive spirit of questioning what would do them 
good, and drawing food for reflection from their diverse ways. 

She was sensible of the change again and u^ain, when sights 
recurred which once had only spoken to her eye. That lumi- 
nous sea, sparkling like floods of sUrs, had been little more 
than * llow pretty ! how funny 1* at her first voyaga Now, it 
was not only ‘ How Louis would admire it I’ but ‘ How pro- 
fusely, how glorio^isly has the Creator spread the globe with 
mysterious beauty! how marvellously Ims Ho caused His 
creatures to liold forth tliis light, to attract others to their 
needful food 1’ And the furrow of fire left by their vessel’s 
wake spoke to her of that path * like a shining* light, shining 
more and more unto the perfect day.’ If with it came the ro- 
membrsinco of his vision of the threads of light, it was not a 
recollection which would lead to repining. 

At Cape IIoiD, a mighty ice mountain drifted within viewT* 
spired, pinnacled* oncinisted with whiteness, rivalled only 
by the gloiy of summer doud, caverned here and thdto 
into hoUows of sapphire blue, too deeply dazzling to behold, 
or rising into peaks of clear, hard, (^11 green; the wild 
flmtfatio points sometimes glimmering with flagments of the 
rainbow arch; the rich variety, en^ess beyond measure in 
form and colouring, and not only magnificent and terrible in 
the whole mass, but lofely b^ond imagination in each crystal 
too minute for the eya Mary had onoe, on a like occasion, 
cnly^aaid, ‘it was very cold / and looked to see whether the 
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captain expected the monster to bear down on the ship. .But 
the present iceberg put her in mind of the sublime aspirations 
which Gothic cathedrals seem as if they would fain embody. 
And then, she thought of the marvellous interminable waste oi 
beauty of those untrodden regions, whence yonder enormous 
iceberg was but a small fragment — a petty messenger — regions 
unseen by human eye— beauty untouched by human hand — the 
glory, the samoness, yet the infinite variety of perfect purity. 
l)id it not seem, with all the associations pf cold, of penl, of 
dreariness, to be a visible token that indeed He who fa^ioned 
it can prepare * good things post man’s understanding V 

It was well for JVfary that southern constellations, snowy, 
white-wdnged albatross, leaping flying-fish, and white-capped 
mountain-coast, had been joined in her mind with something 
higher, deeper, and less personal, or their recurrence would 
have broughf her nothing but pain unmitigated in the contrast 
Vith the time when first she had beheld them six years ago. 

Theh she had been full of hc^o and eager ardour to arrive, 
longing for the parental presence of which she had so long been 
<l<‘privcd, hailing every novel scene as a proof that she was nearer 
home, and without the anticipation of one cloud, only expecting 
to be loved, to love, and to be useful. And now all fond illusions 
os to her father hid been sn.atched away, her very love for him 
rendering the perception doubly cruel ; her mother, her precious 
mother, far away in Qrnicrsfield churchyard — her life probably 
shortened by his harshness — her place occupied by a young girl, 
diflTering in language, in Churdi, in everything — Mary’s own 
paidon uncertain, after all her sacrifices — A sense of having 
deeply offended, hung upon her ; and her heart was so entirely 
in England, that had her home been perfect, her voyage must 
still have been a cruel cflbi't. That one anticipation of being 
Kot at rest by her father’s forgiveness^ and the forlorn despairing 
Itope of his relenting towards Louis, wore all sbe dared to dwell 
on I and when Mrs. Willis counted the days till she ooiild arrive 
cud meet her husband, poor Mary felt as if, but for these two 
i.hanoes ox comfort, she could gladly have prolonged the voyage 
for the rest of her life. 

But onQ^'buming tropical noon, the Valdivia 'was entering 
Callao harbour, and Mary, sick and faint at heart, wi^ arraying 
l.erself in a coloured dr^ lest her mourning should seem to 
upbraid her father. Thoyoyago was over, the riiip was anchored 
b^ts were coming oflf shore, the luggage was being hoisted out 
of the hold, tlie passengers were congregated on deck, eager tp 
land, some gazing with curious and enterpriang eyes on the 
new oountij, others aomning every boat in hopes of meeting a. 
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fatniliar face. Mra Willis stood trembling with hope, excite- 
ment, and the stiunge dread often rushing in upon tne last 
moment of expectation. She clung to Mary for support^ and 
cnce said — 

^ Oh, Miss Ponsonby, how composed you are V 

Mary's feelings were too deep— too much concentrated for 
trembling. She calmed and soothed the wife's sudden fright^ 
lest ‘something sliould have happened to George j* and she even 
smiled when tlie children’s scream of ecstasy infected their 
mother, when the papa and uncle they had been watching for 
with straining eyes proved to he standing on deck* close beside 
them. • 

Mary cast her eyes round, and saw nothing of her own. Slie 
stood apart, while the Willis family were in all the rapture of 
the meeting ; she saw them moving off, too happy and sufficient 
for themselves even to remember her. She had S dull, heavy 
sensation that she must bear all, and that this was the beginning f 
and she was about to begin her arrangements for her dreary 
landing, when Mrs. Willis's brother, hir. Ward, turned back. 
He was a middle' aged merchant, whom her mother had much 
liked and esteemed, and there was something cheering in 
his frank, hearty greeting, and satisfaction in seeing licr. It 
was more like a w'elcome, and it brought tie Willises bock, 
shocked at having forgotten her in the selfishness of their own 
joy ; but tlicy had made sure that she had been met Mr. Ward did 
not think that she was expected by the Valdivia; Mr, Ponsonby 
had not mentioned it as likely. So they were all seated in the 
boat, with the black rowers; and while the Willises fondled 
their children, and exchanged home*>news, Mr. Ward sat by 
hlary, and spoke to her kindly, not openly referring to the stato 
of her home, but sho^Hlng a warmth and •consiijeration which 
evinced much delicate sym^mthy. 

They all drove together in the Willises’ carringe up the 
doping road from Oallao to Lima, and Mary heard astonishment^ 
such as she had once felt, breaking out in screams from tliep 
children at^the sight of omnibuses filled with gaily-dressed 
negroes, and brown horsewomen in Panan)a bats and lace-edged 
trousers careering down the road. But then, her father had 
epme and fetched her from on boards and that dear mamma was 
waiting in the carriage 1 

Thqr entered the old walled town when twilight had already 
closed in, and Mrs. Willis was anxious to take her tired little 
ones home at once. They were set down at their own door; 
but Mr. Warc^ with protecting anxious kindness, insisted on 
seeiDg Miss PooBOiiby saldy home before he would join tbenoL 
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Ab drove through the dark streets, Mary heard a little 
restless nioveiuent, betraying some embarrassment ; and at lasty^ 
with an evident desire of reas«)uring her, he said, * Sefiora Pon- 
sonby is. thought very pleasing and engaging ;* and then, as if 
willing to cluingo the subject, he hastily added, ' I suppose you 
did not speak tlie JHzarro /’ 

‘No.’ 

‘She has sailed about three weeks. She takes home your 
cousin, Mr. Dynevor.’ 

Mary cried out witli surpi-ise. 

‘ 1 thought him a coinpleto fixture, but he is gone home for a 
year. seems his family property was in the market, and ho 
was anxious to secure it.’ 

‘ How glad his mother will be 1’ was all Mary could say, as 
there rushed over her tho thought of the wonderful changes 
this would make in Dynevor Terrace. , Her first feeling was 
that she must tell Louis ; h^r second, that two oceans were be- 
tween them ; and then she thoyglit of Aunt Catharine having 
lived, after all, to see her son. 

She hud forgotten to expect tho turn when tho carriage 
wheeled under tho arched entry of her father’s house. All was 
gloom and atilhui^s, except where a little light shone in a soH 
of porter’s lodge upon the eager negro features of two blacks, 
with much gesticulation, playing at dice. They came out 
hastily at the sound of the carriage ; and as Mr. Ward handed 
out Maiy, and inquired for Mr. Ponsonby, she recognised and 
adjlressed the white- woolled old Xavier, the mayor domo. Poor 
old Xavier 1 Often had she hunted and. teased him, and tried 
to make him understand ‘ coaaa de Inglaterra^ and to make liim 
cease horn his beloved dice ; but no sooner (Ud he see her face 
than, with a cry of jby, * La Sefiorita Maria ! la ^iiorita Maria f 
down he went upon his knees, and began kissing the hem of her 
drei^ 

All the rest ot tho negro establidiment came round, capeiing 
and chattering Spanish ; and, in the confusion, Mary could not 
got her question heard — ^Whe’re was her father 1 and Xavier’s 
vehement threats and Qommands to the others to be silent, did 
iiot produce a calm. At last^ bearing a lights there came for- 
ward a Sided, sallow dame, with a candle in her hand, who 
might have sat for the picture of the Duefia Hodriguez^ and at 
hor appeai*aDC6 the negroes subsided. She was an addition to 
the establishment since Mary’s departure ; but in her might be 
easily recognised the Tia, the individual who in limeniaa house- 
holds holds a position between . companion and housekeeper. 
She introditced hersdif by the lugubnous appellation of Sefiom 
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Poloveii and, receiving . Mary with obsequious oonrteqri ex- 
plained that the SeSor and S^ra were at a iertuUa, or evening 
party. She lighted Mary and Mr. Ward into the quadra; and 
there Mr. Wai^ shaking hands with her as if he would thereby 
compensate for all that was wanting in her welcomoi promised 
to go and inform her father of her arriyaL 
Mary stood in the large dark room^ with the soft matted floor, 
and the windows high up near the carved timbered ceiling, the 
single lamp, burning in rum, casting a dim gleam over the wdl- 
known furniture, by which her mother had striven to give an 
English appearance to the room. It was very dneazy, and she 
would have given the world to be alone with her throbbing 
head, her dull heartache, and the weariness of spirits over long 
wound up* for the meeting ; but her own apartment could be no 
refuge until it had been cleansed and made ready, and Dolores 
and Xavier were persecuting her every moment with their hos- 
pitality and their inquiries Then came a quick, manW tread, 
and for a moment her heart aljnost seemed to stand still, in the 
belief that it was her father ; but it was only Robson, hurrying 
in to ofier his services and apologies. Perhaps he was the veiy 
last person she could bear to see, feeling, as she did, that if he 
had ^n more explicit, all the offence wbulc^ have l^n spared. 
He was so much awai*e of all family raattors, and was accus- 
tomed to so much confidence from her father, that she could 
not believe him unconscious ; and there was something hateful 
to her in the plausible frankness and deferential &miiiarity of 
his manners, as, brushing up his sandy hair upon his forehead, 
he poured forth explanations that Mr. Ponsonby would be' de- 
lighted, but grieved that no one had met her — Valdivia not 
expected so soon— not anticipated the pleasure — ^if they had 
imagined that Miss Ponsonby was a paasdhger^ 

*My &ther desired that I would come out by her,’ said 
Mary, 

* Ay, true — so he informed me ; but sinoe^ later intelligence’ 
--and he cast a glance at Mazy, to Judge how much fiirther to 
go ; but meeting with nothing but severity, he covered the im- 
p^inence by sayiu, * In &ct, though the Valdivia was nitlx- 
thmed, and Mra Willi^ Mr. Ponsonby had reason to suppose 
yon would not reoeive his letters in time to avail yourself ci the 
escort.* 


'I did so, however,* said Mazy, ooldty. 

'Most g^tifying. Mr. and Mrs. Ponsonby will be highly 
stifled. In fact, Mias Ponsonby, I must oombss timt was a 
niQilt unfortunate blunder of mine last August. I di^ld not 
have fidlen into the error had 1 not been 4 Bo long absent at 
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OiiaYaqnil that I had had no o[>poriunit 7 of judging of 
amiable ladj; and I will own to much natural surprise and 
some indignation, before I had had the pleasure of personal 
acquaintance with the charms and the graces — Hem I In 
etlect, it was a step that no one could have recommended ; and 
when your noble relative put it to me in so many words whe- 
ther 1 would counsel your continuing your journey, T could not 
take it on me to urge a measure so painful to your feelings, 
unawrfire ns I was then of the amiable qualities of the lady who 
occu])ics the situation of the highly beloved and esteemed — 
hi ary coulcl not bear to hear her mother*s name in his mouth, 
so she ‘ cut him short by saying, * I suppose you thought you 
acted for the best, Mr. Robson ; it was veiy unfortunate, but it 
caunot bo helped. Pmy can you tell me where the lad Madison 
is V she added, resolved to show him that she would not discuss 
).hcHe matters with him ; ' 1 liavc a parcel for him.* 

^Hc^is at tho San Benito miiie. Miss Pousonby.* 

‘ How docs he go on V * 

* Well — I may say very well, allowing for .inexperience. He 
appears a steady, intelligent lad, and I have no doubt will answer 
the purpose well.* 

There was one gratificaUon for hlaiy, at least, in tho plcasiu’e 
this would afford at home ; but Robson continued making con- 
veraation about Mr. Dynevor s visit to England, and the quan- 
tity of work this temporary absence entailed on him ; and then 
on the surprise it would bo to his ])atron to find her, and Doha 
Rosa's interest in her, and the numerous gaieties of tho bride, 
and tho admiration she excited, and his own desire to be useful. 
This afforded Mary an opportunity for getting rid of him at 
last, by sending him to mako ari'tmgements for her baggage to 
be sent from Callao the next morning. 

Ten minutes more, half sj^ent in conquering her disgust^ half 
jn sick anticipation, and other feet were ci*ossiDg the matted 
sola, the curtain over the doorway was dmwn aside, and there 
stood her father, and a lady, all white and diamonds, by his sida 
He held out his arms, Mary fell into them, and it was the samo 
kind rough kiss which hud greeted her six yeara back. It 
seemed to bb forgiveness, consolation, strength, ^1 at once ; and 
their words mingled — 'Papa, you forgive me* — 'Mary, my good 
girl, I^d not think they would have let you come back to me. 
This was but a dreary Coming home for you, my dear.* And 
then, instantly changing his language to Spanish, he added, 
%p]X!faling to lua wife, that had they guessed she was on board, 
wo^d have come to meet her. 

AOfdta replied eoincstly to that effect, and warmly embraced 
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Mai 7 y pitying her for such an amvali and hoping that Dolores 
had made her oomfortable. The rest of the conversation was 


carried on in the same tongue. Rosita was much what Mary 
had expected — of a beautiful figure, with fine eyes, and splendid 
raven hair, but without much feature or expression. She looked 
almost like a dream to-night, however, with her snowy rohesg 
and the diamonds sparkling with their dew-drop flashes in her 
hair and on her arms, with the fitful light caught from the in« 
sufficient candles. All she ventured to say had a timid grace- 
fulness and simplicity that were very winning ; and her husband 
glanced more than once to see if she were not gaining upon his 
daughter ; and so in truth she was, personally, though* it was 
exceedingly painful to see her where Maxy had been used to see 
that dear suffering face ; and it was impossible not to feel the 
contrast with her father os painfully incougruoi^. Mr. Fon- 
sonby was a large man, with the jovial manner of one nevef 
accustomed to self-iostraint ; good birth and breeding jmaking 
him still a gentleman, in spite .of his loud voice and the traces 
of self-indulgence^ He was inddy and bronzed, and his eye- 
brows and hair looked as if touched by hoar frost ; altogetlicr 
as dissimilar a partner as could be devised for the slender girlish 
being by his side. ^ 

After a little Spanish conversation, all kind on bin side, and 
thus infinitely relieving Mary, they parted for the night. She 
laid before him the packet of letters, which she hod held all this 
time os the last link to Louis, and sought his eye as she did so 
with a look of apix^al ; but ho carefully averted his glance, and 
die could read nothing. 

Weary as she was, Maiy heard again and again, through her 
unglazed windows, the watchman’s musical cry of *Av6 Ma/ria 


^risirna, Ida — ea tembladoT Viva Fern* y aevenoF and chid 
herself for foolish anticipations that Louis would hear and 
admire all the strange sounds of the New World. The kind- 
ness of her welcome gave her a little hojie ; and she went over 
and over again her own port of the discussion which she eJP 
pected, almost porsiiading herself that Louis’s own conduct and 
her aunt’s testimony must win the day. ' 

She need not have spent so many hours in preparation for 
the morning. She was up early, in hopes of seeing her father 
beibre he went to his office ; but be was gono fpr a rida The 
English breakfiist^ which had been established, much to his con- 
tent, by her own exertions, had qnito vanished ; each of the 
family had a cup of dhocoktc in private, and there was no 
meeting till, late in the morning, JEUisita sauntered into her 
room, embmcod her, m^o inquiries as to her rest^ informed her 

T 2 
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that she was going to the Opera that nigh^ and b^ged her to 
accom])any her. To appear in public with Rosita was the tri- 
bute for which Mary had come out^ so she readily agreed ; and 
thereui)Ou the Senora digressed into the subject of dress^ and 
required of Mary a display of all her robes, and an account of 
the newest fashions of the English ladiea It was all with such 
innocent, earnest pleasure, that Mary could not be annoyed, and 
good-naturedly made all her disappointing display. 

The midday meal brought her father — still kind and affec- 
tionate, but never dropping the Spanish, nor manifesting any 
consciousness of her letters. She had hopes of the period 
allottedi to the siesta, to which custom, in old days, she had 
never acceded, but had always spent the interval on any special 
occupation — above all, to writing for him ; but he went off 
without any, notice of her, and she was in no condition to dis- 
pense with the rej»ose, for her frame was tired out, though her 
hopes and fears could not even let her dreams rest. 

Then came a drive with Rosita, resplendent in French milli- 
nery ; then supper ; then the Opera, to which her father accom- 
panied them, still without a word. Another day was nearly the 
same, only that this time she had to do her best to explain ihe 
newest fashions ii; behalf of a dress of Rosita’s, then being made, 
and in the evening to go to a party at the Consul’s, where she 
met Mr. Ward, and had some talk which she might have en- 
joyed but for her suspense. 

On the third, Rosita was made happy by unpacking an ele- 
gant little black papier macki table, a present from Miss Pon- 
sonby. Good Melicent 1 were ever two sisters-in-law moi*e 
unlike ? But Lord Ormcrsiield bad done Rosita and her hus- 
band good service. If Aunt Meliccht had first learned the 
real facts, her wratff would have been extreme — a mere child, 
a foi'eigncr, a Roman Catholic, a nun I Her horror would have 
known no bounds, and she would, perhaps have broken with 
her brother for ever. But by making the newly-married pair 
^viotuns of injustice, the Eaid had made the reality a relief, and 
Melicent had written civilly to her brother, and a sisterly sort 
of stiff letter to the bride — of which the Limenian could not 
understand one word ; so that Maiy had to render it all into 
Spanish, even to her good aunt’s hopes that Rosita would be 
kind to her, and use all her influence in favour of her happi- 
ness. 

Whetlier Rosita would have comprehended tliis without 
Mary’s blushes might be questioned, but Ae did say, ^Ahl 
jcil yoR were to have married the Yisconde^ were you nott 
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El Seilor iras so angry! Did liis father forbid when your 
father refused your portion f 

* Oh no; he would receive me if I brought nothing.* 

^ And yon wish to marry T said Rosita. 

* If my father would only consent* 

* But why did you come hore^ then T said Bosita, opening 
her large eyea 

‘ My father commanded me.* 

* England is a long way off,* said Bnsita, languidly; Mio 

could not have reached you there. You would havo been a 
great lady and noble ! How could you come away, if he would 
still havo you 1* • 

* Because it would have been wrong. We could not have 
been happy in disobeying my father.* 

‘ Ah I but you could have d»no penance. { had many 
penances to do for quitting my convent ; Padre Inigo was verji; 
severe ; but they ai*e over at last, and I am free for giving alms 
twice a-week, and the Sisters h^ve forgiven me, and seucime so 
many silver floweiB and dulcea; I will show them to you some 
day. Could you not have done penance}* 

^ I am afraid not.* 

* Ah ! I forgot you were a heretic, poor thifig I How incon- 
venient I And so you will not come with mo to the bull-fight 
next Sunday }’ 

Such being Bosita’s ideas on the point, Mary gave up much 
hope in her influence, and tried what a good-humoured announce- 
ment of her re-establishment of the English breakfast would 
effect towards bringing her father to a Uit-h-leiBy but he never 
came near it. The waiting in silence was miserable enough for 
iierself, but she would have continued to bear it except for the 
injustice to Louis, who must not be kejft in isuBpcnse. The 
departure of the next English mail should be the limit of her 
endunuice ; and after a day of watching, she finally went up to 
her father when he would have bidden her good-night, and said, 
in English, ^ Papa, if you please, I must sp^ to you.* ** 

^ So you shall, my dear, but we are all tired ; we must have 
our night*8 rest* 

^ No, papa, it must be to-nigh^ if you please. It is necessary 
for me to know before to-morrow how I am to write to Lord 
Fitigoeelyn.' ,, 

< Pdiaw ! Mazy, Fve settled that young fellow I* 

* Papa, I don’t think you know—* 

^Fve writtmi him a civil answer, if that’s what you mean, 
mudh civiller than he or his father deserve^* be said, epealdag 
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load, and trying to fling away from her ; but sho stood her 
ground, and spoke calmly and steadily, though her heart beat 
violcntly- 

* You do not understand the trne state of the case, papa ; and 
without doing so, you cannot write such an answer as they 
deserve.* 

* I know this, that old Ormcrsfield has been the curse of my 
life!* and out poured one of those torrents of fierce passion 
which had been slowly but surely the death of his wife. Mary 
had never heard one in the full tide before, but she stood firm ; 
there were none of the tears, such os, in her mother, had been 
wont to exasperate him farther, but with pale checks, corn- 
preased lips, and hands locked together, her heart was one silent 
entreaty that it might bo forgiven him above. Thus she stood 
while the stprm of anger raged, and when at last it had ex« 
Jianstcd itself, ho said, in a lower voice, ^ And so you are still 
taken with this fellow’s son, this young ]»ui>py ! I thought you 
hud more spirit and sense, Mary, or I never would have trusted 
you among them.* 

* There are very few people in this world half so good or so 
right-minded os Fitzjocclyn,* said Mary, eanicstly and delibe- 
rately. ‘ It was jho who bade mo conm to you, well knowing 
that wo could never bo happy without your consent.* 

*Oh! he did so, did he? He is deeper than I thought; 
would not risk your fortune. Why, Mary, I did not think a 
girl of your senso ooiild be so taken in ! It is transparent, I 
tell you. They get you there, flatter you up with their atten- 
tions, but when they find you too wise for them the first timo^ 
off goes this youth to Miss Conway, finds her a bad speculation, 
no heiress at all, and disposes of her to his cousin. I wonder if 
he’ll find old Dynevbr grateful. Meanwhile tlie old Lord must 
needs como out here, finds our gains a better prize than ho 
expected, trumps up this story at Valparaiso, takes you in, and 
brings you home to this precious youth. And you, and your 
launt too, are ready to believe it all ! I always knew that women 
were fools whenever a title came in their way ; I see it more 
than ever now, since you and Melicent are bot^ like the rest 
of *em.* 

^Papa,* said Maiy, again rallying her firmness, *we have 
found sadly how ehsy it is to be deceived when one is not on 
the spot. Will you listen to me, who saw it all T 

* No, Mary, I will not hear the nonsense they have put into 
▼our head, my |K)or girl. No 1 I tell you it is of no use I It 
IS my resolute purpose that not one farthing of mine shall go 
to patch up the broken-down Ormersfield property 1 The man 
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h my enemy, and has sown dissension in myihmily from the 
6rst moment I connected myself with him. I’ll never sete my 
daughter his son’s wife. I wonder ho had the impudence to 
propose it I I shall think you lost to all feeling for your &ther, 
if you say another word a^ut it.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Mary, with steady subniiasion. ‘Then I 
will only write one more letter to Fitgocelyn, and toll him that 
your objections are insuperable, and that ho must think of it no 
more.* 

‘ That’s right, Mary ! you are a good girl, after all I You’ll 
stand by your father, in 'spite of all the llouso of Peers 1 I’m 
glad to see you hold up your head so bravely. So you did fancy 
being a Viscountess, did you? but it is not a heartbreaking 
matter either, my girl 1* 

This was too much for Mary, and when hcr^ father would 
have kissed her, she laid her head on his shoulder and wegt 
silently but bitterly. 

‘ lla 1 what’s all this ? Why, you don't pretend to care for a 
young mercenary ^amp like that V 

* lie is the noblest, most generous, most disinterested man I 
ever knew 1’ said Mary, standing npati^ and speaking clearly. 
‘I give him up because you command mo, fa^cr, but 1 will not 
hear him spoken of unjustly.* 

‘ Ila 1 ha ! so long as you give him up, wo won’t quarrel. 
He shall be all that, and more too, if you like ; and we’ll never 
fight over the matter again, since 1 have you si^o back, my 
child.’ 

‘ 1 do not mean to mention him again,’ said Mary ; ‘ I wish 
to obey you.* 

‘ Then there’s an end of the matter. You’ll get over it, my 
girl, aud we’ll find some honest man wdHh two of your nig- 
gardly, proud-spirited earls. There, I know you are a reason-* 
able girl that can be silent, aud not go on teasing. So, Maty, 
you may have a cup of tea for me to-morrow in the sola, like 
old timea Qood-night, iny dear.’ 

Waiting upon himself I That was the reward that ^Mr. 
Fonaonby held out to his daughter for crushing her first 

Bat it was a reward. An]^hing that drew her father nearer 
to her was received with gratitude by Mary, and the words of 
kindness in some degree softened the blow. She had never had 
much hop^ though now she found it ‘had been more than she 
had been willing to believe ; and even now die could not abao« 
lately cease to entertain some hopes of the results of Olivers^ 
return, nor silence one lingering fancy that Louis might yet 
wi^t unbound ; although she told hots^ of his vaeillation bo> 
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tween lierself and Isabeli of liis father’s influenee, and of the 
certainty that he would see many more worthy of his love than 
herself. Not any one who could love him so well— oh no! 
But when Mary found her thoughts taking this turn, she rose 
up as she lay, clasped her hands together, and repeated half 
aloud again and again, * Be Thou my all I* 

And by the morning, though Mary’s cheek was very white, 
and her eyes sunken for want of sleep, she had a cheerful word 
for hey father, and a smile, the very sight of which would have 
gone to the heart of any one of those from whom he had cut 
her off. 

Then<she wrote her letters. It was not so liard to make this 
final severance as it had been to watch Louis’s face, and think 
of the pain she had to inflict. Many a time had she weighed 
each phrase sl^e set down, so that it might offend neither against 
sincerity nor resignation, and yet be soothing and consoling, 
^ome would have thought her letter stiff and laboured, but she 
had learned to believe that a graye and careful stylo befitted a 
serious occasion, and would have thought inooherency childish 
or affected. 

Slie released him entii*cly from his engagement, entreating 
liim not to rebel i^inst the decision, but to join her in thank- 
fulness that no shade need be cost over the remembrance of the 
happy hours spent together; and begging him not to grieve^ 
since she had, after the first pain, been able to acquiesce in the 
belief that the separation might conduce to his happiness; and 
she should always regard him as one of those most near and 
dear to her, and rejoice in whatever was for his welfare, glad 
that his lieart was still young enough to form new tics. * For- 
give me for speaking thus,’ she added ; * I know that it may 
wound you now, but there may come a time when it may make 
you feel more at ease and unfetterod ; and I could not endure 
to imagine that the affection which you brought yourself to 
lavish on one so unworthy, should stand in the way of your 
RSippiness for life.* She desired him to make no answer, but to 
consider this as the final dissolution : and she concluded by all 
that slie thought would prove most consoling, as to the present 
state of affaii's with her ; and with a few affectionate words^ to 
show tiiat he was still a great deal to her, though eveiytbing 
he mi§^t not he. 

This done, Mary faced *her life in the New World. She had 
to form her habits for herself, for her importance in the bouse 
was g<me ; but she went to work resolutdy, and, Icmdy as die 
was, she had far more resources than if she had never been at 
Ormmfield. She had many houia to hnsel^ and die un- 
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packed hcL* books, and set berself oonrses of studji to wbibh Louis 
bad o])eiied the door. She unveiled her eyes to natural his- 
tory, and did not find flower or butterfly unsoothing. She 
undertook the not very hopeful task of teaching a tiny negro 
imp, who answered the purpose of a bell, to read and work ; 
and she was persevering in her efforts to get Xavier and 
Dolores to make her father comfoiiable. 

Her father was decidedly glad of her company. Ho liked 
conversation, and enjoyed the morning meeting, to whiclj Mr. 
Ward was often a welcome addition, delighting in anything so 
English, and finding Miss Ponsonby much improved hy her in- 
troduction to English society. Sometimes Maiy wroto«for her 
father, and now and then was consulted ; and sho was alwaya 
grateful for whatever made her feel herself of use. She was on 
kind and friendly terms with Bosita, but they die} not become 
more intimate than at first The Senora was swinging in a 
hammock half-asleep, with a cigarette between her all the 
morning ; and when she emerged from this torpid stiSe, in a 
splendid toilette, she had too many more congenial friends often 
to need her step-daughter in her visits, her expeditions to lot- 
teries, and her calls on her old friends tho nuns. On a fast- 
day, or any other occasion that kept her at home, she cither 
arranged her jewels, discussed her dresses, or had some lively 
chatter, which she called learning English, Sho coaxed, fondled, 
and doiiiinocred prettily over Mr. Ponsonby ; and he looked on 
amused, gratified her caprices, caressed her, and seoiued to re- 
gard her as a pretty pet and plaything. 


CHAITER XXVllf. 

THE TWO PENDBAGON8. 

The red dragon and the white, 

Hard together gan they 110116, 

* With mouth, paw, and tail. 

Between hem was full hard bataih 

The Hietory of Merlim, 

S PRING was on the borders of summer, when one afternoan, 
as Clara aat writing a note in the drawing-room, she heard 
a tap at the door of the little sitting-room, and springing to 
open it, she beheld a wdoome s^ht 
* Louis 1 How glad I am I Where do you come fromr 
*LMt from the station,* said LouiSi 
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* What makes you knock at that door^ now tho drawing-room 
is alive?’ 

^ 1 could not venture on an unceremonious invasion of Mrs. 
James Frost’s territory.’ 

^ You’ll find no distinction of territory here/ laughed Clara. 
* It was a fiction that we were to live in separate rooms, like 
naughty children. Does not the drawing-room look nice?’ 

* As much improved as the inhabitant. Where are the other 
natives ?’ 

* Granny and Isabel are walking, and will end by picking up 
Jem coming but of school. We used to wait for him so often, 
that aHast ho said wo should be laughed at ; so there’s a law 
against it which no one dai*cs to transgress but granny.’ 

' So I conclude that you are a happy family.’ 

* After al^ it was woith spending two years at school to 
pitjoy pi’operly the having it over.’ 

* 1 give Jem ci*odit for having secured a first-rate governess 
for you.’ 

* That she is I Why, with her I really d 9 like reading and 

drawing all the morning ! 1 almost believe that some day I 

shall wake up and find myself an accomplished young lady! 
And, Loui^ have •you read the last Western Magazine V 

* 1 Imvo read very little for sport lately.’ 

'Then I must tell you. Jem was bemoaning himself about 
having nothing to give to tho new Blind Asylum ; and tlio 
next evening Isabel brought out tho prettiest little manuscript 
booki tied with blue ribbon, and told him to do ns he pleased 
with it. It was a charming account of her expedition to tho 
.Hebrides, written out fur her sisters^ without a notion of any* 
tiling further j but Jem sent it to tins Magazine, and it is 
accepted, and the fii%t part is out. She wnll Imve quite a sum 
for it, and all is to go to the Blind Asylum !’ 

^ Capital ! — ^Let me take it home to-night, Claroi and I will 
stand an examination on it to-morrow.’ 

< We ask her whether she projects a sketch of the Paris Revo- 
lution/ said Clara, laughing. * She has a itunons heap of manu- 
scripts in her desk, and one long story about a Sir Roland, who 
had his name before she knew Jem, but it is all unfinished ; she 
tore out a great many pages, and has to make a new finish ; and 
1 am*afraid the poor Imight is going to die of a mortal wound 
at his lady’s feet Isabel likes sad things best ; — but oh 1 here 
they oom^ and I’m talking dreadful treason.’ 

Three more joyouolooking people could hardly have been 
found than those who entered the room, welcoming Louis with 
delight^ and asking what good wind had brought lutm 
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* Partly that Inglewood is crying out for tlie master's eye/ 
said Louis ; * and partly tliat my father fancied 1 looked fogged, 
and kindly let me run down for a holiday.* 

'I am of his mind/ said Mrs. Frost, tenderly ; ^Uioro is an 
M.P. expression gathering on your brows, Louis.* 

‘ For you to dispel, Aunt Kitty. I told him you were tlie 
best dissipation, and Virginia was of the same mind. Isabel, 
she says Dynevor Terrace is the only placo she over wishes to 
see again.’ , 

^Do you often see Virginia 1’ asked Isabel. 

^ Not unless I go early, and beg for her ; and then she gene- 
rally has some master. That last onset of accompllshxicuts b 
serious !* 

‘ Yes/ said Isabel, * the sense of leisure and tranquillity here 
is marvellous I* , 

* Not leisure in tlie sense of idleness,* said James. 

* No/ said Isabel ; ‘ but formerly idle requirements thronged 
my time, and for nothing wortji doing could 1 find leisure.* 

^ There is nothing more exacting than idle requirements/ 
said James. ^ Pray is Clara accepting that invitation 1 Gome 
to dinner, Louis, and give us an excuse.* 

‘ No, he won’t/ said Mrs. Frost, ‘ he will tf^ke my side. These 
young people want to cast off all their neighbours.* 

^Now, granny/ exclaimed James, ‘have we not dutifully 
dined all round 9 Did not Isabel conduct Clam to that ball ? 
Is it not hard to reproach us with sighing at an evening immo- 
lated at the shrine of the Eicbardsons V 
‘Well, my dears, you must judge.’ 

*1 am ready to do whatever you think right ; I leave you to 
settle it/ said Isabel, moving out of the room, that Louis might 
be free for a more intimate conversation. * 

‘Now/ cried James, ‘is it in the nature of things that she 
should live in such society as Mrs. Walby’s and Mrs. Bichsrd- 
soiTst People who call her Mrs. James 1* 

‘ Such a queen as she looks among them 1* said Clara. ^ 
‘One comfortois, they don’t like that,’ said Jamca ‘Even 
Mrs. Calcott is not flattered by her precedence. I ho})e we 
shall soon be dropped oat of their parties. As long as 1 do my 
duty by their sons, what right have they to impose the penance 
of iheir society on my wife % All the irksomeness of what she 
has left, and none of the compensations t* 

‘ Blissful solitude 1’ said Lottb, ‘ thereto I leave you.* 

‘You are not going yet 1 You mean to dineheref was the cry. 
‘My dear friends^’ he said, holding up his hands^ ‘if you only 
knew how 1 long to have no one to sp^ to 1* 
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* You crying out for silence 1* exclaimed James. 

^ I am panting for what I have not bad these fire months— 
space for my thoughts to turn round.’ 

^ Surely you are at liberty to form your own habits T said 
James. 

‘ I am told so whenever my father sees me receive a note/ 
said Louisj wearily ; * but I see that, habituated as he is to 
living alone, he is never really at ease unless I am in the way ; 
so I n^ake our liours agree as far as our respective treadmills 
permit ; and though we do not speak much, I can never think 
in company.’ ' 

* DonH you have your rides to youmelf ?’ 

‘Why, no. My father will never ride enough to do him 
good, unless ho wants to do me good. People are all surprised 
to see him lopking so well j the countiy lanes make him quite 
l^ooming.’ 

‘ But not you, my poor boy/ said his aunt ; ‘ I am afraid it is 
a sad strain.’ 

‘ There now, Aunt Kitty, I am gone. I mpst have the plea- 
sure of looking natural sometimes, without causing any vitupe- 
ration of any one beyond seas.’ 

‘ You shall look^ust as you please if you will only stay. W e 
are just going to dinner.’ 

‘ Thank you, let me come to-morrow. I shall be better com- 
pany when I have had my sulk out.’ 

His aunt followed him to the stairs ; and he turned to her, 
saying, anxiously, ‘ No letter V She shook her head. ‘ It would 
be barely possible/ he said ; ‘ but if it would only come while 1 
am at home in peace !* 

‘ Ah ! this is sadly trying 1’ said* she, parting his hair on his 
brow as ho stood sohie steps below her, and winning a sweet 
smile from him. 

‘All for the best,’ he said. ‘One thing may mitigate an- 
other. That political whirlpool might suck me in, if I had any 
Heart or hopes for it And, on the other hand, it would be veiy 
unwholesome to be left to my own inertness — ^to be as good for 
nothing as l^feel.’ 

. ‘My poor dear boy, you are veiy good about it I wish yon 
could have been sparecL’ 

‘I did not come to make you sad, Aunt Kitty/ he rolled, 
smiling ; ‘no ; I get som^ energy book when I remember that 
tills may be a proWion. Her mother would not have thought 
me man ^ough, and that is what I have to work for. Whether 
this end well or not, she is the leading star of my life.’ And, 
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widi the renewal of apirit with whioh he had epokeDi he pressed 
his aunt's hand, and ran downnitairs. 

When he rode to Northwold, the following afternoon, having 
spent the morning in walking over his fidds^ he overtook a 
most comfortable couple— James and Isabel, returning from 
their holiday stroll ; and Louis, leaving his horse at the inn, 
and joining them, began to hear all their school affaira James 
had thrown liis whole heart into his work, had been making 
various reforms, introducing new studies, making a point, of re- 
ligious instruction, and me^tating on a coarse of lectures on 
history, to be given in the evenings, the attendance to be volun- 
tary, but a prize held out for proiicioncy. Louis took' up the 
subject eagerly, and Isabel entered into the discussion with all 
her soul, and the grammar-school did indeed seem to be in a 
way to become something very superior in tone, to anything 
Northwold had formerly seen, engrossing as it did all the powcrfi 
of a man of such ability, in the full vigour of youth. 

Talking earnestly, the trio had reached the Tentice, and James 
was unlatching the iron gate, when he interrupted himself in 
the xiiulst of detailing his views on modem languages to say, 
*No, I have nothing for you.* 

'Sir, I beg your pardon!* was the quick reply from a 
withered, small, but not ill-dressed old man ; ' I only asked — * 

' Let the lady pass,* said James, peremptorily, wishing to save 
his wife from annoyance; 'it is of no use, 1 never look at 
petitions.* 

' Surely he is not a beggar i* said Isabel, as he drew her on. 

'You may be easy about him, my dear,* said James. ' He 
has hold of Louis, who would swallow the whole Spanish 
legion of impostora He will be after us directly with a pite- 
ous story.* * 

Ix)uis was after him, with a face more than naif arch fun— * 
' Jen^ Jem, it is your uncle I* 

'Nonsense i How can you be so taken in I Don't go and 
disappoint granny — ^1*11 eettie him.’ 

'Takecare, Jem — ^it is Oliver, and no mistake! Why, he is 
as like you as Fendragon blood can make him 1 Go and;'beg 
liis pardon.* 

James hastened down-stairs, as Louis bounded up— sought 
Hrs. Frost in the sitting-rooms, and, without cemmony, rushed 
up and knocked at the l^d-room door.* Jane opened it. 

' He is come I’ cried Louis—' Oliver is come.* 

Old Jane gave a shridr, and ran back wildly, clapping her 
hands. Her mistress start^ forward — ' Come 1— where f 
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^Herel—iu the liall with Jem.* 

He feared that he had been too precipitate, for ehe hid her 
face in her hands ; but it was the intensity of thankf^ving ; and 
tliough her whole frame was in a tremor, she flew rather than 
ran forward, never even seeing Louis’s proflTered arm. He had 
only reached the landing-place, when beneath he heard the 
greeting — * Mother, I can take you home — Cheveleigh is ypnra* 
But to her the words were drowned in her own breathless cry— 

' My boy I my boy 1’ She saw, knew, heard nothing, save that 
the son, missed and mourned for thii*ty-foar years, was safe 
within her ams, the longing void filled up. She saw not that 
the stripling had become a worn and elderly man, — she recked 
not how ho came. Ho was Oliver, and she had him again I 
What was the rest to her ) 

Tho.so words? They might ho out of taste, but Fitzjocolyn 
guessed that to 8i)eak them at the first meeting had been the 
vision i^f Oliver’s life— the object to which he had sacrificed 
everything. And yet how chill, and unheeded they fell 1 

Louis oould have stood moralizing, but hi^ heart had begun 
to throb at the chance that Oliver brought tidings of Mary. 
Ho felt himself an intnisive spectator, and liastencd into the 
drawing-room, when Clara nearly 2 *an against him, but stood 
Btill. beg your pardon, but what is Isabel telling met Is 
it really?’ 

* lieally 1 Kindred blood signally failed to speak.* 

Clara took a turn up and down the room. ' I say, Louis^ 
ought 1 to go down ?’ 

* No ; leave him and granny to tbeir happiness,’ said Louis ; 
and Jamesi, at the same moment running up, tlu'ew himself into 
a chair, with an emphatic * There I’ 

^Dear grandmamflia T said Isabel; *I hope it is not too 
much for her.’ 

James made no answer. 

* Are you disappointed in him, dear James?* she continued. 

^ *1 could not bo disappointed,* he answered, shortly. 

*Poor man — ^he has a poor welcome among yon,’ said Louis. 

* Welcome is not to be boughV said James. * 1 could not 
stand lioaring him reply to poor granny’s heartfelt rapture 
with his riches and his Cheveleigh, as if that were all die could ' 
prize.* 

Steps were mounting the stairs, and the alerts sharp tones of 
Oliver were heard— * Married then? Should have waited— 
done it in style.’ 

James and Isabel glanced at each other in amused indigna- 
tion ; and Mrs. Frost entered, tremulous with joy, aud^ her 
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biiglii hosel eyes lustrous with tears^ os she leant on the arm of 
her recovei'ed son. He was a little, spai'o, shrivelled man, drolly 
like his ne|#hew, but with all the youthfulness dried out of him, 
the freckles multiplied by scores, and the keen black eyes 
sunken, sharpened, and 8un*ounded with inuumcrable sht'ewd 
•puckers. The movements were even more brisk, os if time 
wei*e money ; and in speech, the small change of {larticlcs was 
omitted, and every word seemed bitten off shoii; at the end ; 
the whole man, in gesture, manner and voice, an almosU gi'o- 
^tesque caricature of all James's pcciilmnties. 

* Mrs. Koland Dynevor, I prcsiimo ]* said Oliver, as Isabel 

came forward to meet him. • 

‘ Never so known hitherto,* returned her husband. * My wife 
is Mrs. James Frost, if you please.* 

*That is over now,’ said Oliver, consoqnuntially^* and as his 
mother presented to him 'pocfr Henry’s little Clara,' he kisseil 
her affectionately, saying, ‘Wcll-gi'own young lady, ujjpn my 
word ! Like lier father — that aright’ 

‘Here is almost jinothor grandchild,* said Mrs. Frost — Louis 
Fitzjocelyn — not much like the Fitzjocelyn you remember, but 
a new M.P. as he was then.* 

* Humph r said Oliver, with a dry sound, apparently expi*css- 
ing, Sq that is what our Parliament is made o£ * Father well V 
he asked. 

* Quito well, thank you, sir.* 

Oliver levelled his keen eyes on him, as though noting down 
observations, while he was burning for tidings of Mary, yet 
held back by reserve and sense of the uiicongeniality of the 
man. His aunt, however, in the midst of her own joy, marked 
his restless eye, and put the question, whether Mary Fonsonby 
had arrived 1 * * 

* Ha 1 you let her go, did you T said Oliver, turning on Louis, 

told kcr father you’d bo no such fool. He was in a profier 

rage at your letter, but it would have blown over if you li£^j(^ 
stuck by her, and he is worth cm/Ugh to set you all on your 
legs.* . 

Louis could not bring himself to make any answer, and Ins 
mothmr interrupted by a question as to Do5a liosa. 

* Like all the rest. Eyes and feet, that’s all Foolish busi- 
ness 1 But what possesflpd Ormcrsficld to make such a blunder t 
1 never saw Ponsonby in such a tahtrum, and his are no 
tiidest^* 

■ It was all the fault of your clerk, Robson,* said James ; ^ he 
would not refute the story,* * 

* Sliaip fellow, Robson,’ chuckkd Oliver ; ' couldn't refute it. 
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No ; as lie told me, he knew the way Ponaonhy had gone cfl 
ever since his wife went home, and of late he liad sent him to 
Quayaqii^ aliout the Equatorial Navigation — so be had seen 
nothing ; — and, says he to me, he bad no notion of bringing out 
poor Miss Fonsonby — did not know whether her father would 
thank him ; and yet the best of it that he pacifies Pon- 
sonby with talking of difficulty of dealing with preconceived 
notions. Knows how to get hold of him — marriage would 
never have been if he had been there, but it was the leas 
damaga Mary would have had more reason to have turned 
about, if shcThad not found him married.’ 

^ But, Oliver,’ said his mother, ' I thought this Hobson was 
on honest man, in whom you had entire confidence !* 

^ Ha 1 ha ! d’ye think I’d put that in any man ] No, no ; 
he knows how far to go with mo. I’ve plenty of checks on 
him. Can’t get business done but by a wide-awake chap like 
"that.’ 

* Is Madison under him V asked Louis, feeling as if he had 
been apprenticing the boy to a chief of banditti 

*The lad you sent out) Ay. Left him up at the mines. 
Sharp fellow, but too raw for the office yet.* 

^Too scrupulQusr said James, in an undertone, while his 
uncle was explaining to his mother that he could not have come 
away without leaving Hobson to manage his affairs, and Mr. 
Ponsonby, telling exultiugly some stories of the favourite clerk’s 
sharp practice. 

The party wont down together in a not very congenial state. 

Next to Mrs. Frost’s unalloyed gladness, the most pleasant 
spectacle was old Jane, who volunteered her services in helping 
to wait, that she might liave the delight of hovering about 
Master Oliver, to whom she attended exclusively, and would not 
let Charlotte so much as offer him tho potatoes. And Charlotte 
was in rather an excited state at the presence of a Peruvian 
production, and the flutter of expecting a letter which would 
‘ khake her repent of the smiles and blushes she had expended 
over an elaborate Valentine, admired as an original production, 
and valued the mor^ alas I because poor Marianne h^ received 
ucme. Charlotte was just beginning to repent of her ungeno* 
rous triumph ; and agitation made her waiting less deft amt 
pretty than usual ; but this mattered the less^ since to Oliver 
any attendance by women-servants was a shock, as wore the 
small table and pmn £ire ; and he looked round uneasilj* 

* Here is an md Mend, Oliver/ said his mother, taking up a 
eurious old sonp^ladl^ 

* I sea It some time to get up the stoek of phta 
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1 ^liall give au order as I pass through London. To be en« 
graved with the Dynevor crest as before, or would you prefer 
the lozeuge, ma’am f 

* Oh, my dear, don't talk of it now 1 I am only soriy this is 
nothing but mutton-broth ; but that’s what comes of suddou 
arrival^ Oliver.* 

* It shall be remedied at home,* said Oliver, as if he consi- 
dered mutton-broth as one dcgi*eo from famine. 

^ 1 know you had it for me,’ said Louia * If Jane cxsels in 
one art before all others, it is in mutton-broth.’ 

Oliver darted a glance as if he imagined this compliment to 
be mere derision of his mother and Jane. * 

Things went on in this stylo all the evening. Oliver had 
two ideas — Cheveleigh, and the Equatorial Steam Na\’igatiou 
Companjr — and on these he rang the oliangcs. • 

There was sometliiug striking in his devotion of a lifetime to 
redeem his mother’s fortunes, but the grandeur was ngt easily 
visible in the detail He came down on Dynevor Terrace os a 
cdRlequential, mqpeyed man, contemptuous of the poverty 
wliich he might have alleviated, and obtruding tardy and 
oppressive patronage. He rubbed against the new generation' 
in too many places for charity or giutitude* to be easy. He 
was utterly at variance with taste, and o[>enly broached un- 
worthy sentiments and opinions, and his kindnei^ and his dis- 
pleasure were equally irksome. If such ropngiiance to him 
were felt oven by Louis, the least personally aiiceted, and the 
best able to sympathize with his aunt ; it was far stronger in 
James, abhorring patronage, sensible that, happen what might, 
his present perfect felicity must be disturbed, and devoid of any 
sentiment for Cheveleigh that could make the restoration com- 
pensate for the obligation so unpleasantly enforced ; and Isabol’s 
fastidious taste made her willing to hold aloof as for as might be 
without vexing the old lady. 

There was no amalgamation. Fitzjocelyn and Isabel woQfi 
near the window, talking over her former homo and her sisters^ 
and all the particulars of the society which she had left, and ho 
had entered j highly interesting to themselves and to the liston- 
ing Clara, but to the uninitia^ sounding rather like * taste, 
Bhakspeare, and the musical glasses.* 

(Miver and his mother, sitting close together, were living in 
an old world ; asking and answering many a melancholy ques- 
tion on friends, dead or lost sight of, and yet tliese lairt tiiey 
always soade sure that they should find when they w^t homo 
to Cliovoleigh — ^that homo to which tbd son reverted with 
unbroken aUegiance; while the whole was intcrqiovSQd with 
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accounts of liis plan^ and explanations of bis vast designs for 
the renovation of the old placou 

James hovered on ttio outskirts of both partief^ too little at 
ease to attach himself to either ; fretted by his wife’s interest 
in a world to which ho was a stranger, impatient of his uncle’s 
plans, and trebly angered by observing the shrewd curious 
glances which the old man cast from time to time towards the 
pair by the window. Fortunately, Mrs. Frost was still too 
absolutely wrapt in maternal transport to mark the clouds that 
were gathering over her peace. To look at her son, wait on 
liim, and hear his voice, so fully satisfied her, that as yet it 
made little difierenco what that voice said, and it never entered 
her mind to suppose that all her dear ones wore not sharing her 
bliss, 

* You were the first to tell me,’ she said, as she bade Louis 
good-night with fondness additional to her messenger of good 
nows ; j^ut, as he pressed her dear old trembling hand, his heart 
misgave him whether her joy might not be turned to pain ; and 
when he congratulated Jane, and heard her call it a blessed 
day, he longed to bo certain that it would prove so. 

And, before he could sleep that night, ho wrote a letter to 
Tom Madison, warning him to let no temptation nor bad ex- 
ample lead liim aside from strict justice and fair dealing ; and 
iidvisiiig him rather to come home, and give up all prospects of 
rising, than not preserve his integrity. 

James and Isabel were not mcx'ciful to their uncle when they 
could speak of him without restraint ; and began to conjecture 
liis intentions with regard to them. 

* You don’t wish to become an appendage to Chevcleigh f 
said James, fondly. 

* 1 1 who never kfiew happiness till I came here f 

* 1 do not know what my uncle may propose,* said Jamei^ 
'but I know you coincide in my determination that he shall 
^ver interfere with the duties of my office.’ 

' You do not imagine that he wishes it T 

< I know he wishes I were not in Holy Orders. I knew he 
disliked it tit the time of my ordination ; but if he wished me 
to act accoitliug to his views, he should have given himself the 
right to dictate.’ 

* By not neglecting you all your youtL* 

'Not that 1 regret dr resent what concerns myself; but it 
was his leaving me a burden on my grandmother that drove me 
to becoxne a deig 3 nxiaii, and a oonsistmit one I will bo^ not an 
idle heirepparent 16 iliis eelale^ Tecoiving it as Ids gifiy not my 
own birUiri^it.’ 
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^An idle dei'gyinanl Noverl nevcnrl* cried Isabel 
should not believe it was you 1 And the school — yon could 
not leave it just as your plans are working, and the boys im- 
pi*oviqgl* 

* Certainly not ; it would bo &tal to abandon it to tiiat sticky 
Powell Ah I Isabeli* as he looked at her beautiful oountenanco, 

* how I pity the man who ban not a high-minded wife 1 Bup- 

E ose you' came begging and imploring mo not to give any urn- 
rage to the man, because you so doted ui)on diamonds*. 

* The less merit when one has learnt that the^ are vexy cold 
hard stones,* said Isabel, smiling. 

Isabel was a high-minded wife, but she would have been a 
still better one if her loving admiration had allowed her to 
soften James, or to question whether pride and rancour did not 
lurk unperceived in the midst of the really lijgh and sound 
motives that prompted him. ^ 

While their grandmother could only see Oliver on^ the best' 
side, James and Isabel could only see him on the worst, and 
lost the greatness of the design in the mercenary habits that 
exclusive persevemnee in it had produced. It had been a false 
greatness, but they could not gmnt the elevation of mind that 
had onginally conceived it. • 

The following day was Sunday, and nothing worse took place 
than little skirmishes, in which the uncle and nephew*8 retort 
and rejoinder were so drolly similar, that Clara found herself 
thinking of Miss Faithfull’s two sandy cuts over a mouse ; but 
she kept her simile to herself, finding that Isabel regarded the 
faintest, gentlest comparison of the two gentlemen almost as 
an affront All actual debate was staved off by Mrs. Frost’s 
entreaty that business discussion should be deferr^. * Humph 1* 
said Oliver, ' you reign here, ma’am, but *tliat’s hot the way we 
gct'Vn at lima.! 

‘ I dare say,’ said James. 

Mrs. Frost’s joy was still undimmed. It was almost a trance * 
of gladness, trembling in her smile, and overflowing in Ti£r 
eye, at every cqpgratidation and squeeze of the Land from }ier 
friends. 

* Dear Jemmy,’ said die, taking his arm as they went home 
in the evening, ^ did not that psalm seem meant for ust~*lf 
rii^es increase, set not your heart upon ^em«’ ’ 

James had been thinl^g it was meant for some one ; but^ as 
he said, * certainly not for you, dear panny.’ 

< Ah 1 snores of wealth were set mr enough from me for a 
time 1 I never felt so oovetoixs as when there was a report diet 

there was to be an opposition school But now your dcttr unde 

• 
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is bringing prosperity back, I must take care not to set m} 
heart even on what ho has gained for me.* 

‘ I defy riches to liurt you,’ said Janies, smiling, 

‘Ah I Jemmy, you didn’t know me as a county grandee,’ she 
said, with a bright sad look, ‘ when your poor grandpapa used 
to dress me up. I’m an old woman now, past vanities, but I 
never could sit as loose to them os your own dear 'wifo does. 
] never tried. Well, it will he changed enough ; but I shall be 
glad to see poor old Uheveleigh. It does me good to hear poor 
Oliver call it home. If only we had your dear father !’ 

‘ To me, Dynevor Terrace is home,* said James. 

‘ A happy home it lias been,’ said the old lady. ‘ ‘ Goodness 
and niei’cy have followed mo all the days of my life 1* And 
now, Oliver, whom 1 never thought to see again — oh! what 
cun 1 vlo to be. thankful enough ! 1 know what ho was doing ! 

I. knew he 'was not what you all thought him ! And roughing 
it has bepn no harm to you or Clara, and it is all over now ! 
And the dear old place comes back to the old name. Oh, 
J amcH, I can sometimes hardly contain myself — that my poor 
boy has done it, and all for me, and his brother’s children 1’ 
James could scarcely find it in his heart to say a single wonl 
to damp her joy, and all his resolution enabled him to do was 
to say gently, ‘ You know, dear granny, wo must not forget 
that I am a clergyman.* 

‘ I know. I luvo been telling your uncle so ; but wc can do 
something. You might take the curacy, and do a great deal of 
good. There used to be wild places sadly neglected in my time. 
I hope tlint, since it has been given hack to us, we may foci it 
more as a stewardship than I did when it was mine.* 

James sighed, and looked softened and though, tfuL 
‘Your undo means to purchase an annuity for Jane,* she 
added ; ‘ and if wo could only think what to do for the Faith- 
fuUa ! I wonder wlietlicr they would come and stay witli us. 

least they cau never vex themselves again at not i^ayiug 
rent 1’ 

After a pause — ‘Jem, my dear, could you manage to give 
your unde the true account of your marriage? He admires 
Isabel very much, I can tell you, and is pleased at the con- 
nexion. But I fancy, though he will not say so, that Mr. Pon- 
Bonby has desired him to find out all he cau about Louis ; and 
unluckily they have persuaded themselves that poor Louis 
courted Isabel, supposing that she was to have Beauchastel, 
and, finding his error, betook himself to Mary,* 

‘ Turning Isabel over to me ! Extremely flattering.* 

‘Now, Jem, don’t be angiy. It is only foolish talk] But 
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unluckily I can’t persuade your undo not to think the real story 
all niy partiality; and you might do mucli more, if it be not 
too un]>leasant to you.’ 

* Thank you, granny ; it is out of iho question. If it were as 
he docs us tlie honour to imagine, I should be the last porsi^n to 
confess it. ^ly evidence could be of no service to Fitzjocdyn, 
when my uncle’s maxim is to place confidence in no one. The 
solo refutation in my power is the terms on which we meet.’ 

* Now, I have vexed you. I wish I liad said nothing aWnit it j 
but when dear Louis’s happiness may d(‘pcnd on l^is report — ^ 

‘If I were base enough to have acted as ho supposes, I should 
be base enough to deny it. There is not enoiigli tolDe hoped 
to make me speak with unreserve on such a subject.* 

He saved himself from saying — to such a man ; but the 
shrewd, suspicious old bachel(»r was not nn inviting conlidant 
for the vicissitudes of delicate and tender feedings of such rccowt 
date, and ]Mrs. Frost reproaclud herself with asking inuch 
of her proud, sensitive grandfxm. 

The black go^vn uikI trencher cap by no means gratified 
Oliver, wlien James set off to school on Monday morning ; but 
ho consoled himself with observing, * We shall soon put an end 
to that* • 

^ James is quite devoted to the scliool,* said Isabel ; and sli6 
was answered by the diy growl. 

‘ It will bo a hard thing to transplant our young people,’ said 
^Irs. Frost; ‘they have inaimged to bo very happy here.’ 

‘ So hard of transplantation, that I doubt tho [loasibility,’ said 
Isabel. ‘ You have made us take very deep root here.’ 

‘ Have you ever seen Chcveleigh, Mrs, Dynevor 1’ 

‘ Never.* ^ • 

‘ Poor Oliver ! you and I think no place equal to our birtli- 
place,* sfiid Mrs. Frost. 

‘ I should think Mrs. Poland Dynevor w'ould find it com- 
pensation. How many bods did we make up, mother, the 
my father was .sheriff]’ 

‘You must go to Jane for that,’ said his mother, laug’iing. 
‘ Pm sure I never knew.’ 

‘I believe it was twenty-seven,’ said Oliver, gravely. ‘I 
jenow there were one hundred and eighty-five persons at tho 
ball, and that the room was hung with blue brocade, mother ; 
and you opened the ball with Lord francis. I remember you 
had violet satin and white blonde.’ 

‘My dear, how can you remember such things] You were 
a little bit of a schoolboy.’ * 

i I was fourteen,’ said Oliver, ‘Tt was the year *13. I will 
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have tlic tlrawing-room liiing with blue brocade, and I think 
Mrs. Roland Dyncvor will own that nothing can exceed it.’ 

‘Very likely,’ said Isabel, indifferently; and she escaped, 
beckoning with her Clara, who was rather entertained with tho 
reminiscences over which granny and Uncle Oliver seemed 
ready to linger for ever ; and yet she was rather ashamed of her 
amusement and interest, when she heard her sister-in-law say, 
‘ If ho did but know how weary I am of that hateful thing, a 
great Ihduso 1’ 

‘I hope Chevoleigh is not grander than Onnersficld,’ said 
Clara, in an odd sort of voice. 

The ladies, for tho first time, did not sit togotlicr this morning. 
Clara practised, and Isabel took the Chapd in the Valley out of 
lier desk, and began a process of turning the Sir Roland into 
Sir Hubert. . 

Oliver and his motlier were in the sitting-room, and, on 
James’s Return from scliool in the middle of the day, ho was 
Biiminoncd thither. ^Irs. Frost ivas sitting by the fire, rather 
trarful and nervous, and lier son stood full iu^tho front, as dig- 
nified and magnanimous as size and features vrould permit, and 
the same demeanour w'as instantly and unconsciously assumed 
by his nephew, who was beyond measure chafed by the attempt 
at a grand cou})* 

‘I have requested your presence,* began Oliver, ‘as the eldest 
son of my elder brother, and thus, after my mother, the head 
of our family. You ore aware that when unfortunate circum- 
stances involved my motlier’s property, it was my determination 
to restore tho inheritance to her, and to my dear brother Henry. 
For this object I have worked for tho last tliirty-four years, and 
a fortunate accident liaving brought our family estate into tho 
market^ I Lave been enabled to secure it. I am now ready to 
make it over to my mother, with entail to yourself and your 
heirs, as i*eprcseniativc3 of my brother Ilcniy, and settling five 
thousand pounds on your sister, as the poilion to which the 
younger children of our family have always been entitled. If 
you are willing to reside at our family seat with my mother, 
I will assure you of a suitable allowance during her lifetime^ 
and — * 

.Nothing was more intolerable to a man like James than a 
shower of obligations ; and his spirit^ angci'ed at the very 
length of the address, caught at the first opening for avoiding 
gratitude^ and beheld in the lost proposal an absolute bribe to 
make him sacrifice his sa^sred ininistiy, and he burst forth, ‘ Sir, 
1 am muoh obliged td you, but no offers shall iuduco me to 
foiwake the duties of my callidg.* 
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•You mistake, if you think I want any tiling unclorical. No 
occasion to hunt— Mr. Tresham used in my day — no one thought 
the worse of him — unlucky your taking Oixlora.’ 

' Thei*e is no use in entering on that point,* said James. * No 
other course was left open to me, and my j»rofcssion cannot bo 
taken up nor laid down as a matter of convenience.’ 

* Young men are taught to think more seriouHly than they 
were in our day,* said Mrs. Frost. told you that you mll^t 
not try to make him turn squire.* 

‘Weill well I good living may ho had perhaps. AIovo to 
Chcvelcigh, and look out for it at leisure, if uolhing else will 
content him. But we’ll have this drudgery given up.# I’ll not 
go home and show my nejdicw, heir of tlio Dynevors, kee])iDg a 
t])ii'd-rate gram mar- school,’ said Oliver, with his one remaining 
Eton quality of contempt for provincial schools. , 

The North wold scholar and master were both roused to arms 
in J araes. 

‘Sir,* ho said, ‘you should, have thoiiglit of that when you 
left this heir of tjio Dynevors to be educated by the charity of 
this third-rate grammar-school.* 

‘Is this your gmtitude, sir?* passionately exclaimed Oliver; 
‘ I, who have toiJcil my whole life for your •benefit, might look 
for another return.* 

‘It was not for me,* said James. ‘It was for family pride. 
Had it been from tlie afreciioii that claims gratitude, you would 
not have left your mother, in her old age, to labour unaided for 
the support of your brother’s orphans. For ourselves, 1 thank 
you ; the habits nurtured by poverty are the best education ; 
but I cannot let you suppose that a grand theatrical restoration 
can a^ne to me for thirty years’ neglect of iny gpindinother, or 
that my gratitude can bo extorted by benefactions at the ex- 
pense of her past suffering.’ 

‘Jem! dear Jem 1 what are you saying?’ cried Mrs. Frost. 
•Don’t you know how kindly your uncle meant? Don’t ^^ou 
know how happy we have been V * 

‘ You may fergive. You are his mother, and you were in- 
jured ; but I can never forget what I have seen you undergo.’ 

‘ You foolish boy, to forgot all our happiness — * 

‘•Nor,’ proceeded James, ‘ can I consent to forego the career 
of usefulness that has been opened to me.* 

‘But, Jem, you could be so useful 'in the parish 1 and your 
uncle could not wish you to do anything unhandsome by .the 
trustees — ^* 

‘1 wish him to do nothing, ma’am,* Said Oliver. ‘If he is 
tc^ high and mighty to accept a &vour, it is his own loss. We 
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oau do without him, if he prefers the Fitzjoccljn pati'ona^ 
Much good may it do him T 

Jiiiiics deigned no answer ; looked at Ids watdi, and found it 
time to return to the school. 

Oliver broke out into angry exclamations, and his mother did 
her utmost to soothe him. IFe had no turn fur being a country- 
gen tleinau ; ho was fit for nothing but his counting-house, 
and he inteiuled to return thither ns soon as ho had installed his 
rnotlicr at Chevekigh ; and so entirely did all liis jdans hinge 
upon Ills nepliew, that even now lie was j)fTsuaded to hold out 
hirt forgiv('n<5sft, on condition that James would apologize, resign 
the sclun l, and call liiinself J>y never. 

^Ira. Frost hopi‘d that Isabel \vould prevail on her husband 
to listen favouraldy; but Isabel gloried in his iinjmicticability, 
and would luiyo nganliMl any attempt at mediation as an un- 
worthy c/Fort to turn Jiiin aside from the path of duty. She 
replied, that kIkj would never say a w'ord to (‘hange liis notions 
of right, ^and she treated poor Oliver with all tlie lofty reserve 
that she hud formerly practised uj)ou imssible suitors. 

When Fitzjocelyn came in the .afternoon to lake h'ave, before 
his retum to London, ]\Irs. Fro^t begged him to u.se Jiis inllii- 
eiice witli James. ^ * Who w’ouhl have thoiiglit it woulil have 
BO turned out?’ she said. ‘IMy poor Oliver I to bo so met after 
all his gc'iierous plans ! and yet Jem does want to do right 1’ 

Unfortunately, Louis felt that, to own Oliver’s generosity, it 
was neci'ssjuy to bo out of sight of him ; and finding that there 
was .sdenee and consti*aint in the drawing-room, he asked Isabel 
to walk with him to meet James. 

‘ One breathes freely 1* said she, as they left the house. 
* Was there ever a more intolerable man ?’ 

‘ Never was a man who made a more unlucky error in judg- 
ment,* 

‘ And that is all you call it ?’ 

‘The spurious object w’arpcd the mind aside,’ said Loui& 
•Too grand idea wius too exclusive, and now lie sufTei’s for the 
exclusiveness. It is melancholy to see the cin4er of a burnt- 
ofTering to Mammon, especially when the offering was meant 
for better things.’ 

Jn this stniii ho ohoso to talk, witliout coming to parti* 
oulars, till, near the corner of the old square, they met the 
shouting throng of boys, and presently James himself, descend- 
ing the stcj)s of the grim old grey building. 

‘ I thought you would forgive me for coming to meet yon 
under siidi an escort/ said Isabel, ‘espcdally as it was to 
escape from our Peruvian I'elative.* 
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‘ Poor man I it was a great pity lie did not coidc Lit>i year T 
said Louis. 

‘ I am glad I liavo no temptation to bend to his will,’ re- 
turned James. 

'Ila ! 1 like the true core of tlio quarrel to display itself.* 

‘ Fitzjocolyn, you do not mean that you do not fully approve 
of the course 1 have taken i’ 

‘ Extremely magnanimous, but not quite unpreced(‘nted. 
Witness Jhmmis Well^ where the younger Scrogio a^»jurca 
the name of Alowbray.* 

‘Pshaw I Louis, can’t you understand? Fro.si is a glorioiri 
name to me, recording my grand moth ov’s noble exijrtions on our 
behalf ; but 1 can imagine it to be baleful to him, ^recalling the 
neglect th.it made her slaving nece.'^sary.* 

* For whicii amiable reason yon insist on yblruding it. 
Pray, are the houses henceforth to be Frost T<‘rrace or Arctiq 
liow T ^ 

‘ A rc you come to laugh, .or to remonstrate V exclaimed 
James, stojiping. ^ 

‘ Oil ! you want to put on your armour ! Certainly, T should 
hover tell if 1 w'ere coinc to remonstrate, nor should 1 vciituro 
iq such a case — ’ • 

* ‘ 11icn you arc come to ajiprove,’ said r.sabel, ‘ T knew it !* 

‘ Little you two care — each of ytiu sure (»f an admiring 
double.* 

‘I care for your opinion as much as ever 1 did,’ said James. 

‘ Exactly so,’ said Louis, laughing. 

‘ I desire to have your judgment in this matter.* 

‘If I could judge, I would,’ said liouis. ‘I see you riglit 
in j»rinci[)le, but arc you right in spirit? I o^yn my heart 
bleeds for Aunt Kitty, regaining her son® to battle with her 
grandsoR.* 

‘ I am very sorry for lier,’ said Jarne.s ; ‘ but it can’t lio 
heljicd. I cannot re-sign my duties here for tlic sake of living 
dependent on n suitable allowance.’ 

‘Ahl Jem 1 .Jem! Oliver little knew the damage hit 
neglect did you.* 

‘ What damage ?’ 

‘ The fostering an ugly little imp of independence.* 

* Aye ! you gi-andces have naturally a distaste for indepen- 
dence, and make common cause against 'it.’ 

‘Especially when in a rabid state. Take care, Jem. Indo- 
pendence never was a Christian duty yet — * 

‘ Then, you want me to go and live oif the hoards for the 
sake of which my grandmother was left to toil. You would 
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like to SCO mo loitering about, pensioned to swell the vanity of 
Cheveleigli, neglcoting my vows, forsfiking my duties — ' 

‘You unreasonable man I Is there no way in this whole 
world for yon to do your duty as a clergyman, but hearing 
Northwold boys the Latin grammar ?’ 

‘ Then, what do you want me to do Y 

‘ I don’t want you to do anything. You are the man to 
know what is right ; only, Isabel, don’t help him to hate 
pooj)lp more than can possibly be avoided ; and don’t break dear 
Aunt Kitty’s heart amongst you. That’s wdiat I care most 
about r 

WIk^i Louis bade bis aunt farewell, be threw bis arm round 
her neck, looked fondly at her, and said, ‘ Dear aunt, you won’t 
lot them tease yon V 

‘No, my, dear, I am getting past being teased,* she said. 
/Vexations don’t hurt me as much as love does mo good, and 
tliey’Jl not forget their alleclion. It is all goodness in Jem, and 
poor Oliver will understand it when I liavc got him into our 
home ways again ; but he lias been so long away from home, 
2 >oor fellow 1’ 

* That’s right. I wmu’t bo uneasy (ov you. Squiibldo as they 
wdll, they won’t hurt you. But, oh ! Byuevor Terraco without 
you !* 

‘Ah ! you must come to me at home !' 

‘ Home I I’m like Jem, jealous for this ohl house.’ 

‘It is odd how little I feed tUeJSO tilings,* said his aunt ‘If 
any one liad told mo, when I tore myself awa}’^ from Chevo- 
leigh, that I should have it back, how little I should have 
thought that I could take it so easily 1 I wonder at myself 
when I w'ake iu the morning iliat I am not more moved by it, 
nor by leaving this dear old place. I suppose it is because I 
have not long to stay anywhere. I can keep nothing in my 
head, but tliat I have got in}' Oliver 1* 

‘ I believe it is the that is not of this world f said 
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OITAPTER XIX 

llOLAND AND OLIVER. 

Twas old ancestral nriilei 
'Twaa hope to raise a fallen house 
From penury's disgrace. 

To purchase back from usurers 
The birthright of his race. 

Tke Lump of Gold. — C. Mackat. • 

M ARY’S letter arrived not long after Louis’s return to Lon- 
don ; and her ealin, serious, beautifully-expressed fttrewcdl 
came upon him at last like a blow which had been long iui- 
^ pending, but of which preparation had failed to lessen tho 
weight. ^ 

‘All r said the Earl, when the chief part had been read to 
him, ‘ she is admirable and excellent as ever. It is a groat dis- 
appointment that she is unattainable; but I am glad she writes 
so sensibly, and sco^ that it is right you sbould think no inoi’O 
about her. After all, the connexion with that fellow Ponsonby 
might have been very troublesome, and it is well, us she aays, 
that it was all over wliilo you are so young.’ • 

‘Young or old, there is no other Alary in the \vorld,* said 
Louis, sadly. 

‘ Wo will say no move about it now, I understand you, but 
you will think difforeutly by-and-by.* 

Louis did not answer. He knew that others might have boon 
deceived by the tardiness and uncertainty of his attiichmcnl ; 
but that it liad taken sucli deep root, that ho believed lie could 
no more detach liimsclf from Mary than if she were his wife. 
His heart fainted as ho thought of years >^ithout Ihe strength 
and soothing which her very letter brcjithcd forth ; as ho pic- 
tured to himself alternations between his chill and stately homo 
and the weary maze of London, foresaw perauasions from liis 
father to induce him to form some new attachment, and draadScT 
to think of the ikeility with which, perhaps, he might still bo 
led out of his own convictions. Yet he still believed that pa- 
tience and perseverance would win the day, and tried to derive 
encouragement and energy from the thought that this might be 
a trial sent for the very purpose of training him in ste^fast- 
ncss. 

A strong impulse drew him to Bryanston Square, where Miss 
Ponsonby was very kind and warm, the more so because she 
had discovered how much easier it had been to say than to un- 
• say^and strongly regretted the injustice she had done him Ue 
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ha<l Ujc satififactlon of talking for a good hour about Mary, and 
of Hciiding a message, that he did not write because ho wislie'd 
to be guided by her in everything, and that he was striving to 
work so as to please her. The conversation ended with some 
good auguries as to tlio effect of Olivers return to Peru } and 
Louis went aw'ay cheered, hearing the final dismissal better than 
his fitlier had expected. Lord Ormorsfield attributed his tran- 
quillity to having liis mind settled; and so it was, tliough not 
qni4*' as his lordsliip imagined. 

Alcan time, there was a lull at Oynevor Terraco. Oliver was 
gone to ta*ke jiossession and furnish the mansion, and Mrs. 
Frost’r* great ohj(‘ct was to keep the snhji’ct from irritating her 
grandson, so as to s.avo him from binding himself by any rash 
vows. Cheveloigli was treated in Ukj domestic circle with judi- 
cious sileiico ; 01iv(*r s h-tters were read hy his mother in pri- 
vate, and their contents communicated to Jane alone, wlioso 
hapj)iness was surp i.s''ing, and her contomi>t for Dynevor Ter- 
race (piito provoking to poor Ah*s. ATartlia. 

‘ lieally,* said Charlotte, one day, ‘ 1 don’t think a cata- 
Btroplus is half so ])retty as it ought to be. ATr. Oliver is but a 
poor little puny man, and ] never knew Air. Janies so hard to 
please.* 

Charlotte and ATariaiinc bad begun to merge their rivalry in 
liorn'st friendship, cimientcd by Alarianru'S increasing weakness, 
and ditlieulty in getting through even the light work lier mis- 
tress required. Jane petted her now still more than Charlotte, 
and >vas always promising her tlie deliglitful air and the luxuries 
of Clieveleigh. 

"Seo here, Charlotte,’ said Alarianno, one afternoon when 
they sat down together to their sewing ; Alarianne’s eyes were 
brighter, and luT t!lieoks pinker, than for many days — ‘ See 
lu're ; it is for your good 1 show it you, that you mayn’t build 
on no false expcelati<ni3. It was iiuirkcd jirivate ; but I think 
it but lair you should sec.* 

‘ Aline was marked private, too,’ said Charlotte, slowly, os 
she fixed her eyes on the envelope Alarianue held out to her, 
and jmtting her hand into licr jiocket, pulled out a similar one, 
dii-ccted to Aliss Arnold. 

Alarianne scarcely suppressed a shriek, gasp»'d, and tiirncJ 
pale. Rich lady then proceeded to unfold a phik sheet of noto- 
jiaper, containing an original copy of verses, each labelled, ' On 

a hair of Then came a scented shining note, requesting 

to be informed whether the right c mstniction had been jmt on 
Boiiie words that had drop|)cd from the Alisa Conways, and if it 
were true that the reverend and respected Air. F. Dynevor hud 
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come into a large fortune. In tlini cose, Mr. DelaforJ, inoico- 
naiy cousidcnitioiis apart, 'would take the earliest opportunity 
«<fin*esiguiug his present position, and entering the family wdiicK 
contained his cliarmer. 

The Merry ]Vivr8 were parodied hy the hysterical maids; 
Charlotte might afford to laugh, but Marianne's heart was more 
in the matter, and they struck tip such a chorus that Jane 
broke upon them, declaring that they would frighten Mrs. 
James Frost out of her senses. AVhcii Charlotte told hav what 
wjis the matter, her comment was, ‘And a very good thing, *too, 
that you should find him out in time 1 A pair of silly girls, 
you ! I always was thankful I neycr could write, to in) ile- 
luded with nonsense by the |X).st ; and I am more so than ever 
now! Come, leave olf crying, Alarianno ; ho ain’t worth it.* 
‘But how shall we answer him, Airs. Beckett?” said 
Charlotte. * 

‘Never demoan yourself to answer him,* s.aid Jane; ‘ let him * 
never hear nought about you— that’s the best for tlio like of 
him. I can tell him he need not be in no hurry about giving 
warning to Lady Conway. At Chcveleigh wo’ll have a Bolemn, 
steady butler, with no nonsense, nor verses, nor guitiirs — forty 
years old — and a inurried man.* , 

Charlotte took the advice, and acted with dignified contomjit 
and silence, relieved to imagine that Tom had never brjen in 
danger from s\ich a rival. Marianne did not divulge the (ouder 
and niolaiiclioly letter of reproach that she posted pri vilely; 
but she grew paler, and coughed more, all that bright summer. 

Mrs. Frost had refused to let any cause remove her from 
North wold, until after an event which it was hoped would #n- 
dcr James less disdainftd of his inlieritaucc. But — ‘ 'Was there 
ever anything more contrary V exclaimed Jane, as she i)rcpured 
to set out the tabic for a grand tea. ‘ There’s Miibter James as 
pleased and proud of that there little brown girl, as if she was 
as fine a boy as Master Henry himself I do believe, upon my 
word, it is all to spite poor dear Master Oliver.’ * 

Poor Jane! slip w'as almost growing tart ia her parlizanship 
of Oliver. 

The little brown girl was no dove of peace. Her father 
decidedly triumphed in the mortification that her sex was to 
others of the family; and though he averred that the birth of 
a son would not have made him change his mind, he was well 
satisfied to be spared the attack wdiich would have ensued. 
Oliver, like Jane, appeared to regard the poor child as a wilful 
offence, and revenged himself by a letter announcing that Clara 
would be his heiress ; information which Mra l^ost kindly 
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ivithlicid fi'om her granddaughter^ in the hope of a rccon* 
ciiiation. 

Lord Ormersfjeld took James in hand, undertaking to make 
liitn hear common sense ; but the sense was unfortunately loo 
common, and the authoritative manner was irritating, above ail 
wlicn a stately warning was given that no Church-] preferment 
was to be expected from his influence; whereupon James con- 
sidered himself insulted, and they parted very stiiT and grand, 
the Earl afterwards pronouncing that nothing was so wi*ong- 
heacTcd as a conscientious man. But they were too much accus- 
tomed to bo on respectfully quarrelsome terms to alter their 
regard for one retort more or less; and after all, there were 
very few men whom Lord Ormersfield liked or esteemed half so 
much as the fearless and uucom]>romising James Frost — James 
Frost, as ho curtly signed himself, in s])itc of all Louis's wit 
ou Itolands and Olivers — and yet those soft satirical spccclies 
'did moro than all direct attacks to shako Ins coufldcnco in hU 
own nfagnanimity ; more especially because Fitzjocclyn always 
declared himself incompetent to judge, and never failed to up- 
Itold that ho was so far right, that his ministry must stand 
abovo all worldly considerations. 

The brcaeli had become so wide, tliat Oliver W'ould not have 
ficcoptod tlio terms he had formerly ofiered. His object seemed 
to be to pique bis ne]»hew and niece, by showing them what they 
liud lost. Ho wrote the most magnificent doscri]ptions of Cheve- 
Icigli, and insisted that his mother end Clara should como and 
take possession on the eightieth birthday of the former, the 
14th of September ; and Isabel was recovering so rapidly, that 
th#o was nothing to oppose to, his project, although the new 
Catharine would be scarcely three weeks old by that time. 

Thereupon came down, addressed to Clara, a case of Peruvian 
jewels, newly set in London — intended doubtless to excite great 
jealousy in her sister-in-law. Poor Oliver ! could ho but have 
known that Isabel only glanced at them to tell Clara the names 
di the ornaments, and to relieve her mind by assurances that 
the whole of a set need not be worn at once 1 Next an-ived 
an cxcocdikigly smart Fi’cnch milliner, who, by the help of Jane 
and Marianne, got Clara into her toils, and pinned and measured 
lier for a whole mortal morning ; and even grandmamma ordered 
a black velvet gown and accom]>animents. 

Lastly, there descended on Clara's devoted head a cheque for 
a sum which terrified her imagination, and orders to equip her- 
self suitably as Miss Dynevor of Cheveleigh, who was to enjoy 
the same allowance* half-yearly. Her first idea was what de- 
lightful presents could be i^ade to eveiy one ; but as she was 
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devising sliowei*3 of gifts for her niece, James cut her shoii — * I 
am sorry to give you pain, Clara, but it must be understood 
that neither dirccUy nor indirectly can 1 nor mine I'eccive any- 
thing bought with my uncle's money/ 

* That was tho only thing to make roo not hate it.* 

* It is best you should hate it.* 

* 1 do ! Why did he come homo to bother us f Oh, Jem, 
can't ^ still live here, and only visit there]' 

^NTo, Clara. Tho care of granny is your first duty; and 
during her life, so long as you are single, her home mifit be 
yours.* 

The edict was given in stern self-abnegation ; but Jagies was 
very kind to her, treating her os a victim, and spending his 
leisure in walking about with her, that she might take leave of 
every favourite haunt, lie was indulgent enough even to make 
no objection to going witli her to Orinersficld, wlft^re she wan- 
dered about the park, vLsited old scenes with Loui.s, and went' 
over all his iin})rovcnicnts. llis cottages had os yet ^le sole 
. fault of looking too new, and one of his tenants would not shut 
up his pigs: but dtlierwi^e all was going on well, and Ingle- 
wood was in the cxcitenuintof Lout/s first harvest. lie walked 
about with cars of wheat in bis band, talked knowingly of loads 
and acres, and had almost taught his father to watch tho baro- 
meter. It added to Clani'.s regrets that slio should miss the 
harvest-supper, for which ho and Air, Iloldswortli had won- 
derful designs ; but it was not to take place until Fitzjoeclyn's 
return from Chcvelcigli. Oliver had invited him and his father 
to conduct AIi-s. Frost (hither, and add eclat to her reception; 
and this, as Clara Siiid, 'wius tho only comfort in tho Ipusi- 
nc.ss,’ 

James had clTcctually destroyed all plcasiiro on*her part, and 
had made the change appear an unmitigated misfortune, even 
though she did not know what she would have tliouglit the 
woi'st Congratulations were dreadful to her, and it was all 
that Isabel could do to persuade her to repress her dislike so ^ 
not to distress her grandmother. 

To Airs. Frost it was pain to leave what she owned, with 
thankful tears, to have been a happy, peaceful refuge for her 
widowhood and poverty ; she grieved over each parting, clung 
*to the Faithfulls, reiterated fond counsels to Isabel, and could 
hardly bear to detach herself from the great-grandchild. But 
still it was lier own son, and her own home, and Oliver and 
Chcvelcigh were more to her than even James and Dynev6r 
Terrace ; so that, though she was sorry, it was not with a melan- 
choly sorrow, and she could still hope against hop^ that uncle 
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aiul uephcw niiglit be brought together at last, and that a son 
of James would yet reign in the dear old place. 

Besides, she had not time to be uiihapjjy. She was fully cm- 
ph)ycd in nursing Isabel, doing honour to the little one, answering 
Oliver a letters, superintending Clara’s wardrobe ; choosing pai’t- 
ing gifts for innumerable friends, high and low ; and making 
arrangements for the inexperienced household. 

Jane’s place was to be — not exactly supplied, but occupied 
by a cook. Mias Dynevor was to have ‘a personal attendant; 
and Jlrs. Beckett begged that Marianne might be chosen, since 
she could not bear to see the poor thing scut away, when in so 
much need of care. The diamonds, the Fnmch millinery, and 
Jane’s motherly care, came; in strong contra'^t to the miserable 
lodging, or the consumptive hospital, which poor ]\rariannc had 
begun to anticipate ; and weeping with gratitiule, slio de- 
clared that slie had never seen nor thought of siicli kindness 
aijice her mother died. 

Isabel seldom roused herself to understand anything about 
lier servants ; but sho liked Marianne, and was glad Claiu 
should have her, since sho was not strong enough to undertake 
11111*8017 cares, yiie believed it had not agreed with her to sit 
up late. Compunction for having been tlio cause liad never 
dawned on Isabers mind. 

Charlotte wjis to remain at Dynevor Terraco; James and 
Isabel wislicd to keep licr, and Mrs. Beckett thought her sulH- 
eieiitly iudoctrinated with her ways to have some chanco of 
going on well. ‘Besides,* as Jane saiil, ‘I can’t be accountable 
for taking her into that largo family, until I sco what company 
thefb may bo. She’s a well- behaved. girl enough, but she’s too 
pretty aud too simplc-likc for me to have her among the common 
run of servants. I’ll sec what I can do for her, when I see what 
sort of a housekeeper it is.’ 

And Jane gjivo Charlotte infinite injunctions, varying from 
due core of the * chauey images’ to reserve with mankind. ‘ Be- 
bdliso you see, Charlotte,’ slic said, ‘ you’ll be terribly forsaken. 
Mrs. James, poor dear ! — ^she woidd not know if the furuiture 
weren’t rubbed once in ten ycara; but you must make it a pride 
to youi'sclf to be faithful.’ 

‘I am faithful!* cried Charlotte. ‘I never cared for that 
traitor, Delaford, and his guitar ; but I could not get rid of him. 
And I'll tell you what— seal up his fine red book, and all 
his verses; and you shall le<ave them in London as you go 
through, with xny compliments. 1 think that will be pro^^er 
andsoomfiiL* * 

‘Hoity-toity! That’s. what she’s ail The best thing you 
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can do tuo, Cliarlotte ; and Fm glad tliat yon’vo too mnoh spirit 
to pine like poor Marianne. I*d take my affidavit that if tlie 
crowuer could sit upon her when she dies — and die she will— 
that there fine gentleman and his guitar will be found at the 
bottom of her chest. But don’t go off about that now — though 
’tis the reason I won’t jMirt from the poor thing till I can help 
— the better luck for you that you’d got more in your head than 
vanities and furbelows. What I meant was not being faithful 
to him out in Peru — that’s your ow'ii affair ; but the, being 
faithful to your duty to your mistress, whether she’s after you 
or not. You know what a good servant is, and you’ve got to 
show it ain’t all eye-service.’ • 

Charlotte cried heartily. No one else w'as allowed that pri- 
vilege when the 13th came, excepting Mrs. Frost herself. James, 
afraid that a scene would hurt his wife, severely forbado Clara 
to give way ; and the poor girl, mute and white, did as she wa^ 
told, and ventured not a word of farewell, though her (ynbraccs 
were convulsive, and when she .went down stairs* sho could not 
help kissing Charlotte. * 

James handed his grandmother to her scat in tho camago 
which >vaa to take her to the station. 

* Good-bye, my dear,’ she said ; ‘ I know the day will corn© 
when all this will bo made up. You know how I have loved 
you botli.’ 

‘ I .wish my uncle all good.’ 

* I see it now,’ she said, holding his hand between both of 
hers. 'It is my fault. 1 fostered our family prido. May God 
take away the sin from us both 1’ 

The words were hardly articulate through tears, and perhaps 
James did not hear. He hurried Clara down garden and 
into the carriage, and she had her last nod from Miss Faithful 1 
at the open window. Miss Mercy was at the station, whither 
school-hours had hindered James from accompanying them, but 
where they found Lord Ormersfield and Louis. ^ 

The warm-hearted little woman was all tears and smil^ 
* Oh ! dear Mra^Frost^ I am so sorry, and yet it is selfish. I ata 
so happy ! but where shall we find such another neighbour V 

'Come and see wl You know you are to persuade your 
sister.’ 

'Ahr She shook her head. 'Salome is hard to mova 
But you — you aro such a traveller— you will come to see 
Mr. James!* 

^ Fm eighty to-morrow : I little expect to make any more 
journeys except one, Mercy. I never look to see poor Norlh- 
wold more ; but it has been a place of blessings to me, and you 
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have Ijoen oiio of them. Dou*t think I’m too glad to go awaj ; 
but I cannot but be thankful that my dear boy id bringing me 
homo to lay mo down whore my fatlier and liis father lio.* 

It was said with that peculiar chcorfulncss with which happy 
old age can contempluto the end of the pilgrimage ; and she 
looked at Louis with a sunny smile. 


CIIAPTEll XXX. 

THE RESTORATION. 

■When silent time, wl’ bglitly foot* 
trod on thirty yeaiH, 

1 Hou^Iit again niy native land 
\\‘i rnoiiy hopes and foars. 

As I drew near iny ancient pile, 

• My licart heat a the way ; 

Tlu! place 1 passed ^eunied ycb to speak 
or some dear former day. .» 

Sonic peney chiels, a new-sprung race, 

^Vad next tlicir welcome pay ; 

• « « « • • 

But sair on ilka wclhkcnncd face 
1 missed the youthful bloom. 

Mius BLiVniRE. 

O LIVER luul sent orders to his mother to sleep in London, 
and proceed tho next moiiiiiig by a train which would 
arrive at about two o’clock. 

Oil tliat eventful morning, Cloi'a was the prey of Sfrs. Bcckcit, 
hlarianiio, and tho French milliner; and in such a flounced 
glace silk, such a laoe mantle, and such a flowery bonnet was 
she arrayed, that liOrJ Ormei-sfield bowed to her as a stranger, 
and Louis talked of the transformations of tho Giraffe. * Js it 
not huuiUiatiug,’ she said, Ho be so altered by finery 1 You 
dross Isabel for e\er, and her nobleness w'oiild surmount 

it all.’ 

*If you are not tho rose, at least you have lived near tlio 
rose,’ said Louis. * You don’t fall quite short of tho character 
of hliss Dynevor.’ 

‘ I wish I were going to school,’ said Clara, as they passed 
along familiar streets ; ‘ then, at least, some one would pity me.’ 

Atlcr two hours spent on the milrood, the train entered a 
district with the bleakness, but not the beauty, of the ncigl.- 
bouihood of mountains ; the fix^ September braze was Wwa 
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^ ilh smoke, and stations stood thick iii>on the line. As the 
train daslied up to one of these, a flag was am waving, and tlio 
shout of ‘ Chevcleigh, Chevolcigh road !’ greeted tbiun. 

On the platform stood a tall footman, in the most crimson of 
coats, powdered liair, and a stupendous crimson and wliito 
shoulder-knot, such as Clara had only seen going to St. James’s. 
She would never have imagined that she had any conceni with 
such splendour ; but her grandmother asked him if the carriage 
were there, as a mere matter of course, and Jane devo]ved on 
him all luggage cares, ns coolly as if she had been ruling over 
him all his life. 

As they issued from the station, a thin, unccvtalii, boyish 
cheer rang out, and before tbcin stood a bauclsomc open carriage 
and four chesnut liorses, with criiiison postillions, and Jingo 
crimson-and-white satin rosettes. ^ 

‘ Won’t tliey all turn to rats and pumpkins?* whispered Clara 
to Louis. 

‘Bless the poor boyl’ criod Mrs. Frost, b(?twecn*laughing 
and crying ; ‘ whi^ has he been about ? Docs he think I am the 
Slkoriff’s lady still ?* 

The pirty entered the candage, and tlio crowd of little hoys 
and girls, flymen and I'orters, got nj) another ‘hurrah T as tho 
four horses went thundering otf, with Mrs. Frost apologizing — 
•Poor Oliver’s notions were on such a grand scale! — lie had 
been so long absent, that ho did not know how much theso 
things had been disused.’ But no one could look at l.er briglit 
vcarful eyes, and quivering mouth, without seeing that she ex- 
ulted in Iyer son’s aflTection and his victory ; and after all it wi\a 
natural to her, and a resumption of old h«abits. 

They drove through two miles of brown flat hcatli, with far- 
away mountain outlines, which slic greeted 9s dear friends. 
Here and there the engine-house of a mine rose up among 
shabby buildings, and by-and-by was seen a square church- 
tower, with lofty pinnacles, among 'which floated forth a fli^. 
The old lady caught liold cou'vulsively of Clara’s hand — 
old church ! — ^Uy old church I — Sec, Clara, that is 'adhere A'our 
dear grandfather lies ! — My last home T 

With brimming eyes Mrs. Frost gazed on it as it came forth 
more distinctly, and Clara looked with a sense of awe ; but 
rending, her away from gi'aTO thoughts^ shouts burst upon her 
ears, and above them tho pealing crash of all the bells, as they 
dashed nnder a splendid triumphal arch, all evergreens and 
dahlias, forming the word ‘Welcome T and were met by a party 
on hoi'scback waving their hats, while a |;reat hurrah burst out 
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from tlie numLcrs >vho lined tlie street. Mrs. Frost bowed her 
thanks and waved her liand. * But oli !’ she 8aid| almost 
sobbing, * where am 1 1 Tliis is not Cheveleigh.* 

Lord Ormersfield showed her a few old houses that they both 
recognised, looking antiquated in the midst of a modem growth 
of narrow, conceited new tenements. The shouting crowd had, 
to Fitzjocelyn’s eyes, moi*o the aspect of a rubble than of a 
genuine rejoicing peasantry. What men there were looked 
beer-attracted rather tliaii reputable, and the main body were 
whooping boys, women, nurse-girls, and babies. The susjiicion 
crossiid him that it w'as a new generation, without memories of 
forty yeijrs since, wondering rather than welcoming, iu si)ilc of 
ai'clies, bells, and shouts. 

After another half-mile, a gate swung wide beneath another 
arch, all over C. !>., thcF. studiously omitted ; and the carriage 
wheeled iu amid a shower of tight little nost^gays Irom a squa- 
dron of school-children. They drove uj> the long a])proach, 
through iir j)la;itations, which drew from Mrs. Frost a cry of 
friendly recognition — for licr husband luul planted them ; but 
they had not taken kindly to the soil, and fifty years had produced 
but a starveling growth. Beyond lay an expinse of parched 
brown turf, hero and there an enclosin*o of unprus])erous trees, 
and full in front stood the \vide space of stuccoed wall, with 
a great Gotliic window full iu the midst, and battlements in 
the castellated style of the early years of the nineteenth 
century. 

No one spoke. After the first glance, iRfi's. Frost shut her 
eyes to restrain the hot tears that arose at tbc thought of the 
wintry morning, when icc-drops liung lioary on the fir-trees, as 
she had driven away from the portal; whence music was now 
pealing forth a greeting, and where Oliver wa.«» .standing on the 
very spot where, with clenched hand, he had vowed that all 
should be restored. 

Alas I how much was in his power to restore I 
• Gaily- dressed peoj)le surrounded the entrance, and, amid tri- 
umphant strains from the band, the carriage stopped, and Oliver 
hold out his hand, saying, ‘ Welcome home, mother !’ 

She leant forward, kissed his brow, and suffered him to lead 
her up the steps to the hall-door, Lord Ormersfield conducting 
Claiu. At the door Mrs. Frost paused, to turn, curtsey, and 
sign her thunks to the throng who had followed. Her noble 
aspect and demeanour, so full of dignity and feeling, obtained 
a fresh and more genuine acclamation; but throughout there 
was a strange sense of* unicality ; she seemed like one perform- 
ing a part to gratify her son. Clara asked her comin if it were 
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not like acting a play ; and it wm jdain to liim that tho apoo 
tutors beheld it with more curiosity than syinj)athy. 

They were a new race. Property had changed hands rapidly • 
in a region of trade and manufacture, and tho old Dynovor 
name had been forgotten past recall, amid tho very population 
who were thriving upon the identical speculations wdiich had 
Bwamped Mr. Frost’s fortune. Jf the crowd without lookc<l 
like a mob, the assembly wilbiii had a parvenu a])poaranco ; and 
as Oliver handed his mother across tho hall, he muttoroj some* 
thing, as if Im were disappointed both in the nujuber and con- 
sequence of his guests. 

He led her into a magnificent apartment, all gildtng, blue 
brocade, and mirrors, as far as might be after the model of the 
clays of tlie Sh'^ievalty ; but the bare sj)haidour could ill recall 
the grace and eh'gancc that liad then nagned 4 hero without 
effort. Peru laid not taught Oliver taste either of the eyo or 
of the mind, and his indefatigable inlroduetions — * ]\I}{ mother, 
Mfs. Dyn<‘vor, my niece, Mmss Dy never, Lord Onmirsfield, 
Lord FitxjocelyiijJ caino so repeatedly as quite to jingle in 
tlioir cars. 

Sir Antlrcw Britton, a burly cotton lord, with a wife in all 
the colours of the rainbow, secineil to be tho*grainl guest. Ilia 
lady seated herself beside Afrs. Frost, and began to tell her, with 
a tone of ]iatroiiagc, how good a neighhourhood it was, and how 
much pleasure she should have in introducing Miss Dyiujvor. 

In vain did Mrs. Frost look for a fice she knew, ami inquiro 
from her new acquaintance after familiar old names of plac(;a 
and j»eopk?. The places w'crc either ]>ecome factories, or some 
charming new family lived there ; and for the people, it seemed 
as if she might ns well ask for antediluvians ; Lady Britton had 
seldom heard their names, or if any trace Burvjvcd, they had 
never been on her visiting list. 

At liist Oliver came up to her, saying, * Hero, ma’am, Mr. 
Henderson claims an early acquaintance with you.’ * , 

‘ Mr. Henderson 1* and she eagerly started up, but looked 
baffled. • 

‘ Little George Henderson,’ said the gi'cy-licaded gentlcman*#- 
for once a real gentleman — ' I assure you I have not forgotten 
the happy days I have spent hero.’ 

‘ Little George !’ as she took him by both hands — ‘ who would 
have thought it ! You were little George with the apple checka 
And are no more of you here T 

He shook his heatl sadly. * They would have been even more 
glad than I am to welcome you home ; they were older, and 
l^w you better.’ 
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* Ah I I must leani to ask no questions. And yet, that dear 
sister Fanny of yours — 

* Gone many yeara since, ma’am. She died in India. I ho 2 >o 
my daughter Fanny may put you a little in mind of her.* 

* Is she not here V 

‘ Why, no. I wished to bring her, but she is but fifteen, and 
mamma will not tnist her out without herself. We are quiet 
people, and the world is growing too gay for us.’ 

* Clera and I must come lo find you out. Can you believe 
this tall creature is poor dear Henry’s daughter]’ as Clara 
hastened to greet her father’s playfellow, with an alacrity which 
luquod 4jady Britton into a supercilious aside to Lord Fitz- 
jocelyn that the Hendersons were in poor circumstances, and 
no one visited them. 

‘ And is no one here whom I know ? Not one of the old set, 
George ]* asked the tdil lady, mournfully. 

‘ I fear there ia hardly any one,’ said Mr. Henderson. * All 
seem even to file new j^coide. Rtay, do you recollect old Mi’s. 
Golding ]* 

After a little confusion, Mr. Henderson’s old Mrs. Golding 
proved to bo Mrs. Fro.st’8 young Mi's. Golding ; and, on the 
e.agcr inquiry wh(?thcr she were present, ensued the melancholy 
answer that she was deaf and infirm, only just able to smile 
with pleasure at the titlings of her old friends I'cstoration ; and 
the daughter, whom she could only just believe to be grown up, 
was a worn, elderly woman. Not even the one lieartfelt greet- 
ing wafl without sadness ; and Clara likewise met with one soli- 
tary satisfaction, and that a very mixed one. Mr. Danvers, the 
young curate, wliom Oliver had not thought worth presenting, 
was luiilcd by Fitzjoceljm as if their slight Oxford acqiiaiutanco 
had boon an intimacy, and was by him introduced to Clara as 
belonging to James's college. She frankly hold out her hand, 
but was discomfited by his inquiry for her brother, whom he 
liojied to meet Louis said something about not expecting 
the schoolmaster abroad in the half-year, and Clara was not at 
all grateful to liim for relieving her from tho^embarrassment, 
but regarded the reply as a shabby prevarication, and was much 
inclined to speak out ; but Louis wa.s drawing tbe curate into 
conver^itiou about the population, and hearing but a despond- 
ing histoiy. It was inten*upted when Oliver, after waiting in 
\aiu for more distinguished company, began to marshal his 
guests to the grand hall, ]mved with black and white marble^ 
and with a viist extent of wall and window, decked with ever- 
givens, flags, and motWs. Here a cold collation was prepared, 
with a liand in a miisic-galleiy abovo^ and all the ei eeteras dear 
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to county papers. Oliver himself banded in Lady Britton, his 
motlier fell to the lot of the Earl, and Fitagocelyn received 
orders to conduct a handsome, young, giggling Mrs. Smithers, ^ 
who, never having been in contact with a live Lord, wanted to 
make the most of him, and, before she had arrived at her place, 
was declaring that it was a most interesting occasion, just like 
a scene at the Opera. 

Louis glanced back to see what became of Clara, and, ilndittg 
her following with Sir Andrew Britton, contrived to sit imme- 
diately opposite to her, at the long, naiTOw table, with liothing 
between them but a couple of cold chickens and^a tongno gar- 
nished with transfixed crayfish. His eyes were, [primps, a 
greater support to her than even conversation ; for she gathered 
a little philosophy and charity from their cheering smile and 
arch twinkling, and she managed to listen civilljr to her neigh- 
bour, while she saw that her cousin was being very polite to 
Mrs. Smithers. She was a great way from all other friends, 
for the table had been spixja^ for a more imraerous Assembly, 
and the company^sat in little clusters, with dreary gaps between, 
where moulds of*jelly quaked in vain, and lobster-salads wasted 
their sweetness on the desert air. Her uncle could just be seen 
in the far jKjrspcctive at the head of the tltblc ; ami, between 
him and the Earl, Louis descried Jiis Aunt Catliarine, looking 
bright, with a littlo embellishing flush on her withered checlc. 

Sir Andrew was not a lady’s man ; and, after ho had heard 
how far Miss D}mcvor had come *o*duy, that she had never 
ridden, and had not seen tho Mena* tubular bridge, ho discon- 
tinued tl^e difficult task ; and she, finding that he liad not even 
scon the cathedral, which she had passed only fifteen miles off, 
gave him up, and occupied herself with watching tho infinite 
variety of aflbctations which Mrs. Smithers was playing off, and 
tho gi*ave diversion with which Louis received them. The Wly 
was evidently trying to discover what had been the intermediate 
history of Mrs. and Miss Dynevor ; and Louis was t^ing plea- 
sure in baflling her, with cool, quiet answers, especially ^hbn 
she came to jthe question whether Miss Dynevor had not a 
brother, and why he was not present. It appeared that Oliver 
had made almost as if his mother had been buried and dug up 
again ; involving the thirty-four years of her exile in such utter 
mystery, tliat people had begun to make all sorts of wild stories 
to account for her proceedings ; and Lord Fitzjocelyrfa explana- 
tion that she had lived in her own bouse in Northwold, and 
taught him the Latin grammar, seemed quite a disappointment 
from the simplicity and want of romance 

The weary banqnet had arrived at ices, and Clara hoped tho 
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end was near, when the worse trial of speeches began. Mr. 
Henderson was declaring how strongly he felt the honour whidi 
had been devolved on him, of expressing the universal joy in 
having so excellent and much-beloved a neighbour restored by 
the noble exertions of her son. He said all that the rest of the 
world ought to have felt, and so heartily and sincerely as to 
make every one imagine the whole the general sentiment, and 
the welcoming hurrah was cordial and joyous. Mrs. Frost was 
deeply touclicd and gi*atificd, and Lord Ormersfield congratu* 
latcd himself on having instigated Oliver to give this toast to 
Mr. irendoi’SOn. If Clara could have driven James from her 
inintl, sl^o would have been delighted ; but there could be no 
triumph for her wlici*c ho was excluded. 

The Kiirl returned tluuiks on behalf of his aunt, and said a 
great deal that could have come from the mouth of no one 
‘ unaccustonieSl to luiblio speaking,’ ending by proposing the 
health of ‘Mr. Oliver Frost Dynevor.’ In the midst of 'The 
Fine Old EngHsh Goi»tlcman,* while Louis was suppressing a 
wnile at the incongruity, a note was brought to him, which ho 
tossed to Clara, purj^orting that he was to return thanks for 
lier. She bent over the tjible to say, 'You will say nothing 
I cannot bear to bear,’ folded ber bantls, and shut her eyes, as 
if she bad bt?cu going to stand lire. 

Oliver’s clear, harsh tones, incapable of slowness or solemnity, 
began to return thanks for himself, and pronounce this to bo 
tlio Imppy day to wliioh ho had been looking throughout bis 
life — tli<^ day of restoring the family inheritance to his mother, 
and llie child of his elder bi’othcr ; ho faltered — he never could 
calmly speak of Henry. Failing the presence of one so dear, 
lie rejoieed, however, to be able to introduce to them bis only 
daughter, and bo begged that his friends would drink the health 
of the heiress of Chevcleigh, Miss Dynevor. 

Never did toast apparently conduce so little to the health of 
the subject. Unprepared ns Clara was for such a declaration, 
it ifrVis to her as if she had been publicly denounced as the sup- 
planter of her brother. She became deadly white, and sat belt 
upright, still and motionless, barely stifling a sci*eam, and her 
eyes fixed between command and entreaty on her cousin, without 
seeing, far less acknowledging, the bows levelled at her. Louis, 
alarmed by her looks, saw that no time was to be lost, and 
rising hastily before any one was ready, perilled his fame for 
eloquence, by rapidly assuring the gentlemen and ladies that 
Miss Dynevor was truly sensible of the kindness of their wel- 
come, and the manner of receiving the toast Then pushing 
back his chair, with ' never miud,’ to Mrs. Smithers and her 
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scent-bottle, he' xtm at the back of Clamps chair almost before 
her oonfiised eyes had missed him in her gasps for breath, and 
impulse to do something despenite ; and so she might, if his 
voice had not been in her ear, his hand grasping hers, both to 
console and raise her. * Clara, come, take care.* She obeyed, 
but trembling so much that he was obliged to support her. 
Others would have ris n in alarm, but he silenced them by 
signs, and entreaties that no one would frighten her graud- 
nTbther. There was a largo gloss door standing open un<^r the 
Crothic window, and through it ho led her out upon a wide 
green lawn. She drew her breath in sobs, but ooulu not speak. 
Louis asked her to untie her bonnet, and touched the string, 
which w.xs merely a streamer. This brought a kind of laugh, 
but she unfastened the bonnet herself, and the first use she 
made of her breath was fiercely to exclaim — ‘ Ifoy could you I 
^^Vhy did you not tell them I never will — * 

* Sit down,’ said Louis, gently. * Let mo fetch some water.’ 

*No — no — let me get away ^om this place !’ !lnd she almost 

dragged liim alon^ os fresh chcei*s and pcalft of musio broke 
out. till they had entered a lonely walk in a sort of wilderness 
of shrubs. Still she hurried on, till they came out on a quiet 
little garden, whore the tinkling of a little fountain was the 
only sound ; the water looked clear and fresh with the gobl-fi.sh 
darting in it, and the sun shone calmly on the bright flowers 
and wavy ferns adorning the roekwmrk, 

‘ What are you doing, Claral You must rest here,* said he^ 
drawing her down on a rustic bench, intended to reprc-v'iit a 
crocoilile. 

* I can’t rest here 1 I niust go home ! I’m going home to 

Jem !’ she exclaimed, obeying, however, because, though she 
could run, she could not stand. * 

‘ Dear Clara,’ ho said, atFcctionatcly, * it was much worse than 
I expected. I never believed he could have committed himself 
to such an open declaration, especially without warning.’ ^ 

* rU not stay !’ cried Clara, with all the vehemence of her* 
Dynevor nature^ * I’ll go straight home to North wold to* 
morrow morning — ^to-night if I could. Yes, I will 1 I never ^ 
came here for this !’ 

* And what is to become of my poor Aunt Kitty?’ 

* Bhe has her Oliver 1 She would not liave me put Jem out 
of his birthright.’ 

' James will not be put into it.’ 

She wrenched away her hand, and looked at him with all her 
brother’s fierceness. ‘And you i’ she cried / ‘why could not you 
qieak up like a man, and tell them that I thank none of them, 
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nnd will have nothing to say to any of them ; and that if this 
is to belong to any one, it must bo to my noble, niy glorious, 
generous brother ; and, if ho hasn’t it, it may go to the Queen, 
for what I care I I’ll never have one stone of it. Why could 
you not say so, instead of all that Immbug V 

‘ I thought the family had afforded quite spectacles enough 
for one day,’ Sivid Louis ; * and besides, I had some pity upon your 
grandmother, and on your uncle, too.’ 

‘ Jyir. told mo grandmamma claimed my first duty; but ho 
never knew of this wicked plan.* 

* Yes, ho (lid.* 

‘ Knew that I was to supplant him !* 

‘ Yes ; wo all knew it wjls a threat of your uncle ; but wo 
sjMircd you the knowledgis thinking that all might yet bo acconi- 
inodatcd, an^l never expecting it would come on you in this 
sudden way,* 

‘Then I think I have been unfairly used,* cried Clara; *1 
have been brcflight hero on falsq pretences. As if I would Jiavo 
come near the pl^cc if I had known it T 

‘A veiy fals(? protonce that your grandmother must not bo 
left alone at eighty, by the child whom she brought up.* 

‘ Oh, Ijouis ! }v)u want to tear mo to )noccs !* 

*I have jiity on my aunt; I have far more pity on your 
uncle.* Clara stared at him. ^Tfcrc is a man who started with 
a grand lieroic ])nrpo.so to redeem the estate, not for himself, 
but for her and his brother ; he exiles himself, ho perseveres, 
till this one piu-suit, for which lie denies himself honm, kindred, 
wife or child, ab.sorbs and withera him up. lie returns to find 
his brother dead ; and the children, for wliom he sacrificed all, 
set agaijKst him, ami rejecting his favours.’ 

1'his was quite a how point of view to Clara. * It is his own 
fault,* she said. 

‘ That a misfoi'tnno is by our own fault is no comfoi't,’ said 
Louia 'II is apparent neglect, after all, arose from his absorp- 
*tion in the one object.’ 

‘ Yes ; but how shameful to wish James t<^ forget his Ordi- 
r.ntion.' 

' A strong way of putting Ho asked too much : but ho 
would have been, and may yet bo, contented with concessions 
involving nothing wrong. His w'ay of life can hardly have 
taught 1dm to appreciate James’s scruples, as wo do ; and even 
if right and wrong were moi*o neatly pai-titioned between them 
than I think they are, it would still be hai*d on him to find this 
destined heir spuniiitg his benefits.’ 

' What are you coming to, Loukl You think James ri"htf 
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'I would give tlie world to think so, Clara. One motive is 
too high for praise, the other — no, I will say" nothing of iU 
But I could wish I had not precipitated iuattei*s hist year/ 

•What ! would you have robbed ua of our few happy months 

* It was your uncle whom I robbed ; ho would otherwise 

have come homo like a good genius; but ho found you all 
happy without him, and with no gratitxido to spare for him. 
And there ho sits at the head of that long melancholy table, 
trying to bring bock days that have gone too far ever to bo 
recalled, and only raising their spectres in tliis mocking nnery; 
scarcely one man present, whose welcome cornea from his heart ; 
his mother past the days of heeding the display, excopt«for his 
3ake ; his nephew rc^jectiiig him ; yon indignant and miserable. 
Oh, Clara! I never saw more plainly money given for that 
which is not bread, and labour for that which Rjitisflcth not. 
Empty and hollow as the pageant was, I could better bear to 
tabs my part in it, so far as truth would let me, than toll tliat 
poor man that the last of his brother's children Ajeeis him and 
his benefits.* ^ * 

* At this rate, you will make a hero of Undo Oliver.' 

* It is because he is ono of this world’s heroes that ho is dis- 
tasteful to you.* * 

* I don’t understand.* 

* Exclusive devotion to one object^ grand though it was, hns 
made him the man ho a])pears to us. Think wlmt the spirit 

. must have been that conceived and carried out such a design 1 
Depend upon it there is a greatness in him, which may show, 
when, as d^ar granny says, she has cured liim of all ho leamt 
away from homa I think that must bo the work for which you 
are all brought togetlier here.* 

*But I can’t thrust out Jem. I won’f stay here on those 
terms. I shall protest — * * 

^ It k not graceful to make an uproar about your own mag- 
nanimity, nor to talk of what is to happen after a man’s death. 
You don’t come here to be heiress but to take care of your 
grandmother. There is no need to disturb the future, unless, 
to be sure, you were obliged to explain your expectations.* 

^ Ah I to be sure, any way 1 could restore it all to James.' 

* Or, better still, you may yet be able to draw the uncle and 
ncfdiew together, and bring back peace and union,' 

* Then I must stay and bear all this,* you think T 

^ As a mere matter of obedience, certainly.' 

Clara's countenance fell. 

* That may deprive it of the brillianoe of*a voluntary sacrififir^ ; 
bttt^ after all, it is w hat makes your course safe and plain.* 
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of her hcciuiso she was poor Henry’s child. So she saw 
granny must not be grieved, and she let herself be dressed for a 
constiuiucd dinner in tlio vast dining-room, where the servants 
outnumbered the diners, and the silver covers bore tho 
Dynevor dmgou as a handle, looking os spiteful os some of the 
race could do. 

Oliver was obliged to conclude that no olFer had passed be- 
tween tho two young people ; but on the way homo next 
nioriiipg the liarl observed, * Clara Frost lias a fine figure, and 
is much improved by dross. She shows excellent feeling, and 
does cr(*dit to her education.’ 

‘ The rendrngijn blood never had a finer development,’ said 
Louis. 

* Even supposing justice done to poor Janies, sho will have a 
handsomo portion. Oliver will have far more to dispose of 
than the five thousand jiounds guaranteed to her.’ 

* Poor child T said Louis. 

* Yes, I pitjl' her for being exposed to his parading. Ho for- 
got tho gentleman in his merchant's oilice. If you should ever 
have any thoughts of rescuing her from him, my apprrival 
would not ho wanting, and it would be tho easiest way of re- 
storing her hrotlicr.* 

* My dear father, if Clara and I were always sister and bro- 
ther when she was poor, we certainly shall ho no more now.* 

Lord Ormowfiold mentally execrated Mr. Ponsouby, and felt 
that he had spoken tocf .soon. 

Jane’s felicity was complete when, a few days after, she re- 
ceived, addressed in Ixnd Fitzjocelyii’s handwriting, an lUiis- 
irated News, wdth a^'whole page coutainjug ‘ tho reception of 
Ml’S. Dynovor of Chcveleigh,’ with grand portraits of all the 
llouuccs and veils, iitany gratuitous moustaclies, something pass- 
ing for Oliver standing up with a wiiic-glossin his hand,* 
a l»uppy that would have perfectly justified Mr. Ponsonby’a 
ayyrsiou representing Lord Fitrjocclyn, and no gaps at tho 
baiupict-tahla 

That jiictiiro Mi’s. Beckett caiused to be framed and glazed, 
kept it os kef treasure for lifi^ and put it into ber will as a 
legacy to Charlotte ArncliL 
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CJIAPTlOl XXXL 

TIIK GIANT OF TUB WKSTKKN STAR. 

Come, lot UR range the eubtorranonn vuat^ 

D:iilc catacoiub«i||f ages, twilight dells, 

*Aii(l footmarks w the centurius Uuig past, 

* 'Which look on us from their sepulidii^ colls. 

Then glad emerge w*e to the cheering day, 

Some sun-ranged height, or Alpine snowy crow/i, 

Or ChimburaKO towering far away 

O'er tlie groat Andes chain, and, looking down, 

On flaming Cordilleras, mountain thrown 
O’er mountain, vn«t new realms. 

The CVeaf/oM.— llBV. I. Wji.liams. 

HE same impression of tlio Ilhustrated London Kewa which 
. delighted Jauo Beckett's simple hcai‘t in England, caused no 
small sensation at Lima. ,, ‘ ^ 

Jja Seiloi-a Fonsonby ctu$t one glance at El Yiaconde there 
poKrayctl, and then became aksorbed in Clara’s bonnet ; Mr. 
Roksun pronounced Lord Onuci*Biield os good a likeness as Mr. 
Dynevor; Mr. Fonsonby cast a sconifiil look and smile at the 
unlucky figure rcprcs(iiiting Fitzjocclyn ; and not a critical voice 
wtt3 heard, excei)ting Tom Aladihon’s, who indignantly declared 
tluit they had made the young Lord look os if he had stood be- 
hind a counter all his life. ^ 

The juxtaj)osition of Lord Fitzjocelyn and Mr. Dynevor’s 
niece, was not by any means forgotten. It looked very like a 
graceful conclusion to Oliver’s exertions that he should crown 
their union ; and the county paper, which hiid likewise bec‘n 
forw'anled, vciy nearly hinted as much. Mr. Fonsonby took 
care that the paragraph should bo laid in his diiughter’s way, 
and ho oilered her tlic sight of Oliver Dynevor s own letter. 

Mary sus]>ected that he regarded it as something conclusiyo, 
and took Care to read it when there were no eyes to mark her ' 
enMions. ‘ Ormcfcsficld and Lis son were there,’ wrote Olivc-r. 
^The young man is not so soft as he looks. They tell me ho is 
going to w'ork sensibly at the estate, and he lias a shaip eye for 
the main chaiicc. I hear lie played fast and loose till lie found 
your dai]§hter had bettepaprospects than Miss Conway, whom 
my fool of a Dephe\f chose to marry, and now he is racing up 
to my niece, hfy mother dotes on him, and I sliall make no 
.objection — no extravagance that I can see, and he will take 
enro of the property. You will take no offence, since you 
tifl'iiM: the tender altogclacr,* 
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Of this Mary believed two sentences — namely, that Aunt 
Catharine doted on Fitzjocelyn, and that he was not so soft as 
he looked, which she took as an admission that he was not 
comporting himself foolishly. She was quite aware that the 
friendship between him and Clara might deceive an uninitiated 
spectator ; and, though she commanded herself to think that an 
attachment between them would bo Equally natural and desir- 
able, she could not but look with great satisfaction at the easy, 
unsuspicious tone of Mi*s. Frost's letter, which, after mentioning 
with much affection and gratitude all Oliver's attempts to make 
her hajtpy, in spite of tho many sad changes around, ended by 
saying that poor Clara felt tho separation from her brother so 
much, that without dear Iiouis she did not know how she 
would have gone through the festivities. * You can guess how 
he is overytlyng to us all,’ said Aunt Kitty, * and 1 brightened 
up his looks with giving him your Inst letter to read. 1 dare 
say, Miss Mary, you would like to scold me.* 

Aunt Kitty ! Aunt Kitty ! you dearly loved a little kindly 
mischief! Let that be as it might, Mr. Ponsonby thought that 
All*. Dynevor’s letter had certainly not had much effect, for 
Mary was more lively uud cheerful than he had seen her since 
her first arrival. • 

Mary’s cheerfulness w'os becoming the more necessary to him, 
since ho was beginning a little to weary of the childish charms 
of his young Limciiiaii wife. Hosita had neither education nor 
conversation ; and who<i ail her pretty ways liad been tried on 
him in succession, tliey began to grow tedious. Moreover, the 
playful submission which she had brought fi'om her convent 
was beginning to turn into wilfulness. Her extravagances in 
dress were appalling. She refused to^wcar the same dresses 
twice ; and cried, stKim|)ed her graceful foot, and pouted when 
he romonstiutcd. She managed to spend every evening in 
amusement, either at tho Opera, or at evening parties, where 
her splendid eyes, and scraps of broken English, made great 
^voo among young lieutenants and midshipmen visiting Lima. 
Mr. Ponsonby was growing tired of these constiint gaieties, *and 
generally remained at home, sending Mary in liis stead, as a sort 
of guard over her ; and Mary, always the same in her white 
muslin, followed Koaita thraugh all the salas of Lima — listened 
to the confidences of Limenian beauties — talked of England to 
little naval cadets, more 'homesick than they would have chosen 
to avow — and felt sure of some pleasure and interest for the 
evening, when Mr. Ward came to stand by her chair. 

One afternoon, as* Mary sat in her window readings a gay 
voice exclaimed, * Beso Uu fmno$ a Usied/ and looking up, she 
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raw one of the prettiest figures imaginable* A full dark purple 
satin skirt just revealed the point of a dainty white satin shoe. 
It was plaited low on the hips, and girded loosely with a 
brightly striped scarf. The head and up])er part of the person 
were shrouded in a close hood of elastic black silk webbing, 
fastened behind at the waist, and held over the face by tho 
liand, which just allowe#ono befringed finger and one glancing 
dark eye to apj>onr, while the other hand lield a fim and a 
laced pockct-haudkercliief. So perfectly did tho costui\}c suit 
tlie air and shape of the lady, tliat, ns she stood tunong Mary's 
orange-trees, it was like an illusion of the fancy but conster- 
nation took away all tho charm from Mary’s eyes, * TapadUf 
she cried ; ‘you surely are not going out, tapadaP 

^Ah, you have found ino out,* cried Kositiu ‘Yes, indeed I 
am ! and I liavc tho like sapa y vmnio veiuly for^you. Como, 
we will bo on the Alameda ; Xavier waits to attend us. Your 
jrfeiior Guard will be at his evening walk.* 

But !Maiy drew back, Thisjireity disguiKo was a freak, such 
as only the most gay ladies permitted themselves ; and she had 
little doubt that her father woiild bo extremely dis}>1eaHed at 
his wife and daughter so appearing, nltliongh danger tlu i*o was 
none ; since, though any one might accost a fonuilo tbus veiled, 
not the slightest iinjicHincuco was ever allowed. Mary im- 
])lorcd Bosita to wait till Mr. Ponsonby s views hhoiild 1x5 
known ; but she was only laughed at Ibr her English jirecision, 
and tho pretty creature danced away to*her stolen pleastjro, 

Slie came in, all glory and delight at the perplexity in which 
she had involved tlie English oHicers, the guo.sscH and courtesies 
of her own countrymen, and her mystification of Mr. liobson, 
who Lad evidently recognised her, though i^rctcnding to treat her 
as a charming stranger. ^ t 

Tlie triumph was of short duration. For the first time, slio 
had aroused one of ^Ir. Ponsonby’s gusts uf jntssion ; she 
quailed under it^ wept bitterly, and made innumerable 
Hiises; and then she put on her black mantilla, and, with 
Xavier behind her, went to her convent cha]»e], and returned, 
half crying over tho amount of repetitions of her rosaiy by 
which her penance was to be performed, and tlicre>>y all sense 
of the fault x>ut away. Bespousibility and reflection never 
seemed to be imprcs.sed on that childish mind. 

Mary had come in for some of the anger, for not having pro- 
vented Bositiis expedition ; but they were both speedily for- 
given, and Mary never was informed again oi her using the 
saya y manto. 

Their minds were diveiicd by the eager desire of one of tho 
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young officers to visit ilie silver mines. . It had been an oU 
promise to Mary from her father to take her to see them ; but 
in her former residence in Peru, it had never been fulhlled. 
lie now* wished to ins])cct mattcra himself, in order to answer 
the numerous questions sent by Oliver; and llosita, eagerly 
cateldng at any proposal which promised a variety, a pai'ty was 
made up for ascending to the San Iftnito mines, some days’ 
journey from Lima. Maiy and Rosita were the only ladies ; 
but there were several gentlemen, three naval officci's, and Mr. 
Ward,“who was delighted to have an opportunity of visiting 
the wonders Vvhich had been, for many years, within his reach 
without, his rousing himself from his business to see them. 
Tents, bedding, and provisions were to be carried with them, 
and Mary had full occupation in stimulating Dolores to bring 
together the rc<]ulsite preparations ; while Mr. Ward and Rob- 
son collected guides, muletecm, and littem. 

It was a merry party, seated on the gaily-trapped mules, with 
an idle ]^oung t:iid.shipman to make mischief, and all in spirits to 
enjoy his nouseiue, in the exliilaiutioii of the moimtain air 
blowing freshly from the snowy summits which seemed to rise 
like walls beforo them. The steaming, misty, relaxing atmo- 
sphero of Lima w^is leil behind, and with it many a care and 
vexation. Mr. Punsonby brought his mule to the side of his 
wife’s litter, and exchanged many a joke in Anglo-Spauish with 
her and the lieutenant; and Mr. Ward, his brow mifurrowcd 
from counting-house caros, walked beside Mary's mule, gathered 
each now flower for her, and listened to her narrative of somB 
of the causes for which she w'as glad, with her own cyc^ to 
see Tom ’Madison in his scene of action. 

The first divy of adventure they slept at a hacienda, surrounded 
with fields where numerous llamas w'^cre pasturing: The next 
began the real mountaiu work ; tlie rock looked like a wall be- 
fore them, and the white summits were sharply defined against 
the blue sky. Tlie sharper air made Rosita shiver ; but the 
English travellers congratulated themselves on something like a 
breeze, consoling them for the glow with which the sunbeams 
beat upon the rocks. The palms and huge ferns had given place 
to piues^ mi these were growing more scanty. Once or twice 
they met a brown Indian, robed in a coloured blanket, with a 
huge straw hat, from beneath which he gazed with curious, 
though gentle eyes, upon the cavalcade. By-and-by, looking 
like a string of ants descending a per^MindiGular wall, Maiy be- 
htid a row of black specks dowly moving. She was told that . 
these were the mules bringing down the metal in panniers — the 
only means of communication, until, as the lieutenant promisedf 
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a pei*pcTKlicular railway should Lo invented. The electricity of 
the atmosphere made jokes easily pass current. The mountain 
was 'only* one of the spurs of the Andes, a mere infant among • 
the giants ; but, had it been set down in Europe, Mont Biuno 
must have hid his diminished head ; and the view was better 
tlian on some of the more enormous neighbours, which were 
both further inland, and^f such height, that to gnze from them 
was ' like looking from an air-balloon into vacancy.’ Whereas 
here Mary had but to tuni her head, as her mule steadily crept 
round the causeway — a legacy of the Incas — to behold the ex- 
panse of the Pacific, a sheet of glittering light in* the sunshine, 
the horizon line raised so high, that the first moment it gave her 
a sense of there being something wrong with her eye, before the 
feeling of infinity rushed upon her. 

They were turning the flank of the mountain, o^id losing the 
sunshine. Tlio evening air was almost chill, and iho clearness 
such that they already saw the ragged hefight whilher they wei*o 
bound rising in craggy sliatte^cd grandeur, cvefy fiat spoco or 
gentler declivity covered with sheds and Iiuts for the work- 
people, and cavernous mouths opening on the clifl-sido. Bark 
figures could be distinctly seen moving about ; and as to the 
dcijconding mules, they seemed to be close oiipiho other side ol 
a narrow mvino. llosita, who, now it came to tho point, was 
not without fears of sleeping on tho .bJtro mountain-side, wanted 
to push on ; she was suro they could arrive beforo night, but 
she was told that she know nothing o# mountain atmoaphere ; 
and she was not discuntentod with the bright fire and comfort- 
able arrangements on which they suddenly came, after turning 
round a great shoulder of rock. Mr. Hobson and the sumpter- 
mules had quietly preceded them, and the gifisying on the Andes 
was likely to be not much less luxurious than an English pic- 
nic. The negro cook had done his best ; Mary made her father’s 
cofiTee, and Hosita was waited on to her saiisikctlon. And when 
darkness came on, too early for English associations with wjinq 
days, the lights of the village at the mine glittered merrily, and, 
apparently, close at hand j and the stars above shone as Mary 
had never seen them, so marvellously large and bright, and the 
Magellan clouds so white and mysteriqus. Mr. Ward came and 
told her some of the observations made on them by distinguished 
travellers; and after an earnest conversation, ^e sought her 
matted bed, with a pleasant feeling on her mind, as if she had 
been unusually near Louis’s world. 

dear, sharp, and cold was the air next day ; the snow-fields 
glistened gloriously in the rising sun, and* a rose-coloured mist 
seemed to rise from thorn. Bosita was shown the unusual speo- 
• B n 3 
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taclo of hoar frost, and shiveringly profited by Mary’s ample 
provision of wraps. The hill-sides were beyond conception de- 
solate and bare. Birds were an almost unknown race in Peru ; 
and here oven green things had departed, scarcely a tuft of 
blossom looking out on the face of the red and purple rock ; and 
the exceeding stilluess so awful, that even the boy-sailor scarce 
dared to speak above hin breath. liiosita began to repent oi 
having come near so horrible a place ; and when she put her 
head out of her litter, and beheld herself winding along a ledge 
]>rojectuig from the face of a sheer precipice, she would have 
begg(id to go back instantly ; but her luLsband spoke in a voice 
of authcg’ity which subdued her; she drew in her head into Ikt 
b.'tskct-work contrivance, and hud recourse to vows to Sta llosa 
of Lima of a eluiplet of diamond roses, if she ever came safely 
down again. ^ 

Mary had made up her mind that they should not have been 
taken thither if th(*rc were any real danger ; and so, though 
she could have preferred her mule taking the inner side of the 
ledge, and was not' too happy when it climbed like a cat, she 
smiled, and answered all imiuiries that she 'did not think she 
ought to 1)0 frightoned. The region was in gojicxul more stern 
than beautiful, the clefts between the hills looking so deej), that 
it seemed as if an overthrown mountain could hardly fill them ; 
but now and then came sudileii ])eep3 of that wonderful oceain ; 
or almost under her feet, u.s if she could throw a stone into it, 
there would lie an intei sely green valley, shut in with feather- 
ing pines, and ilio hacienda and grazing llamas dwindled, so 
that they could have been taken for a Swiss farm aud fluck.s of 
sbee]). 

Not till the middle of the day did they meet the lino of mules, 
and not until the »iinsct did they find themselves close before 
the wonderful ])erforatcd Sau Benito summit It was, imlike 
many other metalliferous bills, au isolated, sbai'|)ly-dcfined moss 
of rock, breaking into sudden pinnacles and ] joints, traversed 
with veins of silver. These veins had been worked with galle- 
ries, wdiich, even before the Spanish conquest, Lad honeycombed 
the solid rock, and had bccu thought to liave exhausted its 
riches ; but it had been part of Oliver Dyiicvov’s bold specula- 
tioiis to bring modern science to profit by the leavings of the 
Ponivians and their destroyers. It was a maiwellous work, but 
it might still bo a question w^hether the profit would bear out 
i\\i\ expense. 

Ilow'cver, that w'as not the present consideration. No one 
could feel anything but admiring a.stonishmeut at the fiintastic 
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craggy height of peaks and spires, rising against tho darkening 
sky, like the very stronghold of the Giant of the Westeni Star; 
and, with tho black ojwnings of the galleries, hero and there ^ 
showing the lights of the workmen within. Mary remcinbored 
the tales, in which Louis used vainly to try to interest her, of 
metal-working Dwarfs within the monntuins ; and would have 
boon glad to tell him that, after all, reality was quite as strange 
as his legends. 

The miners, Indians and negroes, might truly hav4> been 
Trollds, as, with their brown and black couutcnaycos, and wild 
bright attire, they came thixmging out of their rude houses, 
built of pih.‘d stones on evciy tolerably level spot. Tlireo or 
f«)ur stout, licarty Cornisb miners, with picks on their shoulders, 
made the con< rest stranger ; and among them stood a young 
man, whose ruddy oiien hice carried Alary home to OrmersfieM 
in one moment; and she could not but blush almost as if it 
had been Louis, when she bent her bead in acknowledgment of 
his bow. • ^ * 

He fttai*tod towiyda her as if to help her oflf her mule ; but 
Sir. Ponsonby Wiis detaining him by questions, and Mr. Ward, 
os usual, was at her rein, Iii a wonderfully brief time, ns it 
secinod to licr, all the animals were lt‘d off fo their quarters ; 
and Hobson, coining up, cxidained that Aladison^s hut, tho only 
habitable place, had been prepared fur the ladies — the gentlo- 
mon must bo content to sleep in their tent. 

‘ The hut wa,s at least clean,’ sjiid lloH!sr>n, ho ushert d them 
in; and Mary felt os if it wei’e a great deal more. It was 
mdely built, and only tlie part near tho licarth was lined with 
matting ; the table and the few stools and chairs were rough 
carpentry, chiefly made out of boxes ; but upui^ tbo wall hu!ig 
a beautiful i)riiit from Itaflaelle, of which .slie knew the giver as 
surely ^ if his name had been written on it ; and the small 
bookcase suspended near contained, compressed togctlier, an 
epitome of Louis's tastes — the *choiccst of all his favourite^ in 
each class of book. Mary stood by it, reading tho names, and 
trying to perceive Louis’s principle of selection in each cose. It 
jarred upon her when, as tho gentlemen loitered about, waiting 
for the evening meal, they came and looked at the titles, with 
careless remarks that the superintendent was a youth of taste ; 
and a laugh at the odd medley — Spenser, Sliakspeare, * Don 
Quixotic’ Calderon, Foaqa6, and seleraons from Jeremy Taj« 
l<»r, 

Mary would hear no more comments. ^She went to the fire, 
and tried to persuade Bosita they would come safe down again; 
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and then, on the apology for a mantelbhclf, she saw some fossils 
and some dried grasses, looking almost as if Fitzjocelyu had put 
them there. 

SJio did not see Madison that night ; hut the next morning 
he presented himself to act as their guide through the wondera 
of the extraordinary region where Ids lot had been cast. She 
found that this wa.s only the lirst floor of the wondrous castla 
Above and above, rose galleries, whence the ore was lowered 
down (o the buildings here placcil, where it underwent the hret 
process of sejjaratioii. The ])ath3 above were fit for none, save 
a chamois, or a btu'efooted Indian, or a sailor — for the midshi|)- 
man wiw climbing aloft in such places, tluit Tom's chief work 
was to summon him back, in horror lest ho should involve him- 
self in endless galleries, excavated before the days of Atahualpa. 

]\(iich of the desperate scnimhling Avhieh Madison recom- 
mended as plain Sfiiliug, was Ix^yond Mr. Ponsouhy ; but where 
ho went, Mary went ; and wlieii ho stop]>ed, sljo, though she 
had not*<lrawn* since the master ;it her school had resigned her, 
03 a hopeless case, nj)plicd hei’scdf to the perpetration of an out- 
line of the rocks, that, as she said, ^lier aunts might seo what 
sort of ]ilaco it was.’ Her steady head, and firm, cntcqirizing 
hand ami foot, enabled her to see tlio crowning wonder of the 
mountain, one of i\\Q vcntanillas or windows. ^Ir. Ward, having 
visited it, came back bent on tiiking liei* tliitlier ; llioro was no 
danger, if blie were not afniid. 8o between him and Tom Ma- 
dison, she was dragged* up a sleep path, and conducted into a 
gallery cut out in the living rock, gi-owiug gloomier and 
gloomier, till suddenly there was a spot of light on tlie sparkling 
floor, and Mary found herself beneath an opening tiirough the 
mountain crown, right up into the sky, which, through tlie wild 
opening, looked of tIfU deepest, most ultra-marine, almost purple 
blue, utterly beyond conception in the glory of intense colour, 
bringing only to her mind thase most express! vc, yet most in- 
exijrossivo words, * the body of Ireaven in His clearness.* She 
}elt, what she had often lieard said, that to all mountain tops is 
given somewhat of the glory that dwelt on SiiiaL That ineffable 
blue was more dazzling than even the Reids beyond fields of 
marvellous white that mot her eye on emerging from the dark 
galleiy. 

^ I never wish so much that Lord Fitzjocclvn should sec any- 
thing as that,’ said Toro Madison, when Mary, in her gratitude, 
vraa trying to say something adequate to the trouble she hod 
given, though the beauty was beyond any word of admi- 
ration. * 

* He would — ^ she began to answer, but the rest died away, 
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ouly ant>vcrcil by Tom with an emii»hatio * He toouIdT and then 
began the difficulties of getting down. 

But Mary had the pleasure at the next pause of hearing Mr. . 
Ward say, * Tluit is a very fine intelligent young fellow, worthy 
of Ills library. 1 think your father has a prize in him T 

Maiy’s eyes thanked Mr. Ward, with all her heart in them. 
It was worth going up the Andes for such a sentence to put 
into a letter that Aunt Kitty wouhl sliow to Louis. 

Robson seemed anxious to raono]')olize the attention of the 
gentlemen, to the exclusion of Madison ; and while Tom was 
thus thrust aside, Mary succeeded in having a convei-sation 
with him, such as she felt was a sort of duty to Tjouis. She 
asked him the names of the vanous mountain-peaks in sight, 
wdiose bare crags, too steep to support the snow, hero and there 
stood out dark in salient contrast to the white sqpnory ; and os 
ho gave them to her, mentioning the few facts that ho liad been 
able to giither respecting them, she was able to ask him whether 
ho was in the habit of sccing.any thing ap|iroadhing to society. 
Ho smiled, saying that his nearest neighbour were many miles 
off — ^an engineer conducting some far more extensive mining 
operations, whom ho sometimes met on business, and an old 
S|vunish gentleman, who lived in a valley far down the moun- 
tain side, with whom he sometimes smoked his cigar on a Sim- 
da 3 % if lie felt inclined for a pori>on(licular promenade on a 
Peruvian causeway for nearly four miles. Mary asked whether 
lie oft6n did feel inclined. No, he tlAiught not often ; ho hod 
generally worked hard enough in the week to make his book the 
best company ; but ho liked now and then to see something 
green for a change after these bare mountains and rocks, and 
the old Don Manrique was very civil and agreeable. Then, 
after a few minutes* conversation of this kind, %^mcthing of the 
old conscious abrujitness of tone seemed to come over the young 
man, and looking down, •ho said bluntly, * Miss Ponsonby, do 
you think there would be Any objection to my coming^ iu{o 
Lima just for Christmas Y 

* I suppose not ; I cannot telL’ 

Tom explained that all the miners would be making holiday, 
and the senior Comishman might safely be left in charge of the 
works, while be only wished to spend Chrisimas-day Itself in 
the city, and would be a very short time absent. He blushed 
a little as he spoke, and Miry ventured to reply to wliat she 
gathered of his thought, * No other day would suit you as well T 
‘ No, ma’am, it hardly would,* he answered, gravely. 

' I will try what can bo done,* said Miiy, * unless you would 
s|irak to Mr. Ponsonby yourselC* 
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Ho looked inquiringly at Mr. Ponsonby’s figure some pacsw 
distant, and shook liis head. 

* I will try,’ repeated Mary ; and then slio added, ‘ These 
grand liill'tops au<l blue sky almost inakc a church — * 

‘ Ych, ma’am,’ said Tom, his black eyes lighting at the 
thouglit ; * Tvo felt so sometimes, but ’tia a mighty lonely one 
after a time. I’ve taken my book, and got out of earshot of 
the noiso the blacks make ; and I do assure you, Miss Ponsonby, 
the stillness was enough to drive one wild, with nothing but 
savage rocks to look at either 1 Not a green plant, nor a voice 
to answer, unless one got to the mountain echoes, and they are 
worse — ’• 

* Jlut surely you have the Corni.shnicu ! What do they do 
on a Sund.ry V 

‘ They lie ^bout, and sirndvo and sleep, or go down to the 
vall(*y,’ said Tom. * 1 never thought of tl»cm.* 

‘I think you sliould,* said Mary, gravely. ‘If you are in 
any authority oVer them, it iniisti give you a chargci over their 
souls. 1 think you should, at least, give them the clioico of 
reiuliug the .s(*rviee with you.* 

‘ ril think about it,’ sai<l .Madison, gruflly. 

*1 will send iijii some books An* them to make an opening,* 
said Mary. ‘ I should not like to think of men living in such 
scenes, without heing the better for them.’ 

Itobsou wa.s here obliged to call Aliulisou to refer some ques- 
tion to him j but Mary lm<l auotluu* talk with liini, when ho 
begged to know if there >vere likely soon to be au opportunity 
of s(-'nding to Knglaiid. Ho liad some fossils wliich he wished 
to send to I^ord Filzjocelyn ; and he fetched them, and explained 
his tlus)rii*a with regard to them as if ho had almost forgotten 
that she wais not his }^^ung Lord. 

IShe carried his request to her AUher, and was answered that 
of co\u*ao ho might tak(> a lioliday if Jie could leave the works 
with safety ; ho luul bettor speiuha few days iu the town when 
lio 3id come. With this answer she made him happy ; and 
tlioy set oir, to tlie extiHjme joy of Rosita, who had engrossed 
much less attention tluui she had expected, and declared she 
would never liave come into these horrible places if she could 
have imagined what they were lik& Certainly, no one wished 
to have her com[iauy there again. 

When Air. Ponsonby mbutioiied the permission which he had 
accorded to Madison, Robson coughed and looked annoyed. 
Mary could not help suspecting that this was because the re- 
quest had not been pi\)ferrcd trough himself. * So the young 
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fellow wants to be coming down, docs be? I thought hia 
ardour was too hot to last long.’ 

‘ Very natural that the poor lad should want a holiday,’ said 
Mr, Ponsonhy. ‘ It must take a tolerable flow of spirits to 
stand long, being so many feet above the level of the sea, in 
caves fit for a robber’s den at the theatre.* 

* Oh, I am making no objection, sir,* returned Robson ; ‘ the 

young man may take his pleasure for wluit I care, so ho can bo 
ti’iisted not to neglect hia business.* , 

Here tho patli narrowed, and Mary had to fall back out of 
hearing ; but she had an unpleasant suspicion that Robson was 
Utlliiig h(^r father something to Tom’s disadvantage, and «ho hail 
to consider liow to avoid rousing a jealousy, which she knew 
might be dangerous. 

Mr. Ward, however, came up to inttUTii[>t her ijioughts and 
watch ilic steps of lier mule. The worst diflicultios of tlie 
(le.sceiit Inul jnvclnded all conversation ; and the party were jiist 
beginning to hreatlie freely, think of terra Jirma as noJ far off, 
and gaze with cjtsipr miinls on tho marvellous ocean. Mary 
w<?nt on in very <;oinfortablo discussion of tho wonders they had 
seen, and of Madison’s remark that tho peiforniances of tho 
Incas made one rpiito ashamed of the achievements of modern 
Bci(?ncc — a saying in which iSIr. Ward perfectly agreed ; and 
then he began t(» aay something rather long, and a little discon- 
nected, and Alary’s mind took an excursion to Aunt Kitty, and 
the reading of the letter that .she was going to write, wh«;n sud- 
denly 8o?ncthiiig in Mr. Wards voice startled her, and rc^-alling 
her attenti(vi, she discovered, to her dismay, that ho was actually 
making lier an offer ! An offer 1 She would ns soon have ex- 
pected ouo from her father ! And oh ! how well exprosseJ— 
iiow entirely what it ought to be 1 How*unlik^ every one of 
those three of her past experience ! 

In great distress she exclaimed, ^ Oh, Mr. Ward, piviy do not 
— indeed, I cannot !’ * ^ , 

* 1 feared that I was but too likely to meet with such an 
answer,’ said Mr. Ward ; *and yet your father encouraged mo 
to hope, that in course of time—’ 

* Then papa has told you what he thinks?’ said Mary. 

* I applied to him before I could venture to join this party, 
Mary, 1 am aware tliat I can bring none of the advantages 
which have’ — ^his voice faltered — * which have forestalled mo j 
but the most true and earnest afiTection is already yours.’ 

*I am very Sony for it, Mr. Ward,’ sahl Mary, gravely, 
though much touched. * It is very kind of you, but it is only 
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ftiir and candid to tell you that papa has probably led you into 
a mistake. Ho thinks that the — the object was weak and un- 
worthy, and that my feelings could bo easily overcome. He 
docs not know — 

* Ho assured mo that all was at an end — -* 

' It is,’ said Alary ; * but 1 am certain that I shall never feel 
for any one else the same as’ — and the tears were coming fast. 
* You are very kind, Air. Ward, but it is of no use to think 
that this can ever be.’ 

‘ Forgive me for having harassiod yon,’ said Air. Ward, and 
they went on so long in silence that Alary hoped it was over, 
and yet ho diil not go away from her. She was sorry to see 
the grieved, dejected i5Xj)rcssion on his gootl, sensible, though 
somewhat worti coiiiiteiiance ; and she esteemed him highly; 
but who coijld have thought of so unlucky a fancy coming into 
his liead ? Wherj, at length, ho spoke again, it w.'ls to say that 
he begged that slie would forget what was past, and allow him 
to continno /^n his former footing. Alary was glad to have 
BOincthiug gratcfin to say, and answered tjiat slio shotild have 
been very sorry to lose him as a friend ; wlicroupon his lace 
clieorod up, he tliauked her, and fell back from her rein. In 
spite of her pasKrials of the futility of the attempt to live with 
a rejected suitor as if nothing had ImppcTied, she had hopes of 
the possibility when licr own heart was untouched, and the 
gentleman nearly doubled her years; but when she talked to 
her father, she gatluT^d that it was considered by both gentle- 
men tliat tlm propo>al had been premature, and that hei^ final 
dotachment fn)m Louis wjis njckonod on as so certain that Air. 
Ward was willing tv) wait, as if it were only a matter of time, 
lie was BO wcaltiiy ainl prosperous, and a connexion with him 
would have been so*u.sefu! to the firm, that Alary was grateful 
to her father for forbearing to press her on what he evidently 
wished so earnestly. Air. Ward had exactly the excellent, well- 
^bii^anccd chameter, which seetfiod made to suit her, and she 
could liave imagined being very happy writh him, if — No, 
no — Air. Ward could not bo thought of at the same moment 

Yet, w'hatovcr she might say, no one would believe her ; so 
she held licr j»oace, and wrote her histoiy of the silver mines ; 
and Mr. Ward haunted the house, and was most kindly for- 
bearing and patient, and Alary found at every turn, how good 
a man he w'as, and howf cruel and mistaken his sister thought 
her. 

And Christmas camo,wdien the churches w'cre perfect orange- 
groves, and the scenb of the wanderers of Bethlehem wms acted 
from house to house in the twilight The scanty English cou- 
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grogaiion met in tlio room that serveil as a chapel in the Con- 
bul’s house — jH)or Msit alone of all her hoiu^fliold there to keep 
the feast; and Mr. Ward was there, and Madison had come 
down from his mountain. There were hearts at home that 
would rejoice to hear that. 

Mary saw him afterwards, and he thanked her for her sug- 
gc.*5tiou respecting the miners. Two had been only ns shy as 
Tom himself ; they had been residing alone, and were glad to 
join company; a third ^vas beginning to ctmio, and it bad, led to 
a more fricmdly intercourse. Mary sent him away, very happy 
•with some books for them, soino new iSf»anisli reading for hiin- 
Belf, an astronomical book, and her little celestial globe-*-for the 
wdiolo tirinament of stars had been by no means lost on him. 
That interview was her Christiniis treat Well for her that sho 
did not hcjir Hobson say, * That young man know3,how to come 
over the ladies. I sliall keep a sharper look-out after him. I 
know no harm of him, but if there's one man I trust less than 
another, it is one that tries thc,serious dodge.* * 


CIIAriER XXXII. • 

TEE WRONG WOMAN IN TEE WRONG PLACE. 

Clive mo apraln xny hollow tree, 
craHt of bread, and liberty. 

The Town Mouse and the Counirtj Mouse — Pope. 

fT^HE new cook's first compliment to Charlotte w^as, ‘ Upon 
J. iny word, you arc a genteel young woman ; I dare say you 
hav^e a lot of swectlicarts.* » ^ 

The indignant denial of the Lady of Eschalott wm? construed 
into her being ' sly,' and Mrs. Cook promised hcrhclf to find 
her out. 

Those were not happy days •with the little maiden. !I*he 
nurse looked down on her, and the cook filled tlic kitchen with 
idlera, whose looks and speeches were abhorrent to her, Soinie- 
times the woman took oHenco at her for being high ; at others, 
she forced on her advice upon her dress, or tried to draw out 
confidences either on lovers or the afTuirs of the family. Char* 
lotto was sadly forlorn, and shut herself up in her pantry, or in 
her own little attic with Jane's verbenas which cook had 
banished from the kitchen, and lost her sorrows in books hircil 
at the library. She read, and dreamt, cr&itcd leisure for read- 
ing, lived in a tmnee, and awoke from it to see her work 
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neglected, reproach herself, and stniin her powers to make up 
for wliat was left undone. Then, finding her efforts failing, she 
would bo distrcKsod and melancholy, until a fresh novel en- 
grossed her for a time, and the whole scene was enacted over 
again. 

Still, it was not all idleness nor lost ground. The sense of 
responsibility was doing her good ; slio withstood the cook's 
follies, and inagnauitnously returned unopened a shining cii- 
velopv of Mr. Delaford’s. At Christmas, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Frost wont to ])ay a visit at Bcauchastcl, and the cook enjoyed 
a course of gaieties, the only use she made of her liberty waa to 
drink ti'a once witli Mrs. Mai*tha, and to walk over to IMarks- 
edge to s<*o old Madison, who was fast bn aking, and wlio dic- 
tated to her his hist messages to his grandson. 

James amj Isab^d spent a jdcasant, lively Christmas with their 
]io.si>ital)lo old friends, and James returned full of fresh vigour 
and new projects. lUs first was to offer his assistance to the 
Vicar, so as tfl have a third 8t‘rvicc on the Sunday; hut there 
were ditlerences ot opinion l)etween them, and his proposal was 
receivcil so iingmciously, that a coolness arose, which cut him off 
from any openings for u.sefulnoss. 

However, ho Imd enough to occupy him in liis own depart- 
ment, the school. He was astonished at his hoys* deficiency in 
religious instruction, and started a plan for collecting them for 
sf>ine teaching for an liour before morning service. Mr. Cal- 
cott agn'od with him that nothing could he more desirable, but 
doubted whether the parents would compel their sons to attend, 
luul advised James to count the cost, doubting whether, in tho 
long run, he would be able to di.spense with one day of entire 
rest. This was tho more to be considered, since Jame.s ex- 
pended a wonderful*’ amount of energy in his teaching, did liis 
utmost to force tho boys on, in class and in private, drilled his 
uslier, joined in the games, and gave evening lectures on subjects 
^of gcucntl information. * 

Some responded to his training, and these he strenuously 
encouraged, asking them to dinner and taking them to walk ; 
and these wpi*o enthusiastically fond of him, and regarded liis 
beautiful wife as a being of a supenor order. Fitzjocelyn and 
James used to agree that intercourse with her was a very im- 
portant element in their training, and the invitations were made 
as imjmrtial as possible, including the intelligent and well- 
conducted, irrespective of station. Isabel's favourite guest 
was a g<^, wclbmannered lad, son to Mr. Eamsbotham’ii 
follower, the butclicr; but^ unluckily, Mrs. Richardson and 
Lor friends did not esteem it a compliment when their ^ns 
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were aaked to meet him] and, on the other hand, Jamee did 
not always distingiiish real merit from mere re^ousiveness to 
liis own mind. Dull boys, or such as had a lialf-sullen, half* 
conseryative dislike to change, did not gain notice of an agree- 
able kind ; and while intending to show stiict justice, he did 
not know how far he was affected by his prepossessions. 

» Hi^ecturea had emancipated him from evening parties ; and, 
^ a8>er Airs. Fi*ost*s de])ai*ture, visiting gave Isabel little trouble. 

* TliAsalm, loity manners that had been admired in Mias Conway, 
were thought pride in Mrs. James Frost ; and none of the hulios 
of Northwold even wislied to do more than exchalige moniing 
calls with her, and talk among themselves of her fine-lsdyism. 
She recked nothing of their keeping aloof ; her book and her 
lien' were far pleasanter companions on her alternate evenings 
of solitude, and in them she tried to lose her wishes for tho 
merry days spent with granny and Clara, and her occasiomil 
perceptions that all vras not as in their time. James would 
sometimes bring this fact more palpably before hv>r. 

Tho sc{)ai'aiion of tho families had not diminished tho income 
of the household, 'but tho difference in comfort was great. 
Isabel know nothing of management, and did not caro to learn. 
tShc had been willing to live on a small scale,, but she did not 
understand pcrKOiial superintendeneo ; sbe was careless of dis- 
play, and perfectly hajipy as long as she was tho guest of the 
grandiuuthcr, but she had no comprehension of petty tidinesses 
or small economiea Now James, brouglit up on a very diil'o- 
rent scale, know in detail how the household ought to live, and 
made it n duty not to exceed a iixed sum. lie had the eye for 
neatness th^t she '\^ited ; he could not believe it a hardship 
to go without indulgeuc&s to wliich his grandmother and sister 
had not been accustomed. Thus, ho protested against unneces- 
sary fires j Isabel shivered and wore shawls ; he was hurt at 
seeming to misuse her, resigned his study fire, and still found 
the coals ever requiring to be renewed, insisted tliat bis wife 
should speak to the cook, and mystified her by talking about 
tho regulation of the draught of the kitchen lire ; and when 
Isiihcl understood, she furgot the lecture. 

lie was a devoted and admiring husband, but ho could not 
coolly discover innumerable petty neglects and wasteful habits. 
Impatient words broke out, and Isabel always received tbem so 
meekly that he rcjpented and apologized ; and in the reconcilia- 
tion the subject avus forgotten, but only to bo revived another 
time. Isabel was always ready to give warm aid and symjiathy 
in all his higher cares and purposes, and her mild tranquillity 
was repose and soothing to him, but she was like one in a 
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dream. Sbo had married a vision of perfection, and entered on 
a romance of happy poverty, and she had no desire to awaken ; 
so she never exerted her mind upon the world around her, when 
it seemed oppressive ; and kept the visionary James Frost before 
her, ill company with Adeline and the transformed Sir Hubert 
It was much easier to line his tent with a tapestry of Maltese 
crosses, than to consider whether the hall should be covered 
with cocoa-nut matting. 

How Christmas passed with Clara, may bo seen in the fol- 
lowing letter 

CheTelel^rli, Jan. 1851. 

^ Dearest Jem, — I can write a long letter to-night, for a 
fortunate cold has spared me from one of Sir Andrew’s dinner- 
parties, It is a reminiscence of the last ball, partly brought on 
liy conipiuiction at having dragged poor graiiii}' thitlier, in 
consideration of my unguarded deelaration of intense dislike to 
being chaperoned by Lady Britton. Granny looks glorious in 
black velvet kiid diamonds, and I do tlnist that her universal 
goodwill rcud(u*ed'the ball more tolerable to her than it was to 
mo. She, at least, is all she seems ; whereas I am so infested with 
civilities, that 1 loiig to proclaim myself little Clara Frost, bred 
up for a governess, and the hiughing-stock of her school. Oh ! 
for that lirst ball whore no one dauced with mo but Mr. Rich* 
anlson, aud I was not a mere peg for the display of Uncle 
Oliver’s Peruvian jewels I I have all the trouble in the world 
to bo allowed to go about fit to be seen, and only by means of 
great fighting and coaxing did I prevail to have my dress only 
from Liuidon instead of Paris. 

* And no wonder I shivered all the way to the ball. Fancy 
Jane insisting on my going to display^ my dress to that poor 
dying Marianne ; I%wa3 shocked at the notion pf carrying my 
frivolities into such a scene, but Jane said her mind ran on it, 
and it was ' anything to take off her thoughts from that man.* 
So I went into her room, and ehl if you could have seen the 
^po9r thing, with her sliort breath and racking cough, her cheeks 
burning and her eyes glistening at that flimsy trumpery. One 
bunch of the silver floweis on my skirt was wrong ; she spied 
it» and they would not thwart her, so she would have the needle, 
* and the skeleton trembling Augers set them right. They said 
she would sleep the easier for it, and she thanked me as if it 
had really set her more at rest ; but how sad, how strange it 
seems, when she knows that she is sinking fast, and has had 
Mr. Danvers with her eveiy day. He thinks all is well with 
her ; but it was a iftclancholy, blank, untaught mind, to begin 
to work on. Louis would call her life a mournful picture of 
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our civilization. She has told it all to Jano ; she was of the 
mechanic class, just above the rank tliat goes to Sunday-schools ; 
she wont to a genteel weekly school, and was taken out plea- 
raring on Sunday — no ground-work at all. An orphan at 
fifteen, die never again knew tenderness. Then came dress- 
making till her health foiled, and she tried service. She says, 
TIsabers soft tones made a paradise for her; but late houi^ 
which she did not feel at tlie time, w'oro her out, and Dclaford 
trifled with her. Always when alone he pretended devotion 
^to her, then flirted with any otlier who came in his way} and 
worry and fretting put the finish to her failing health. Sho 
had no spirit to break entirely with him, and oven now is pining 
for one kind word, which he seems to he too hard and seltidi to 
send to her, in answer to a letter of forgiveness that she wrote a 
fortnight back. What a wretch ho must be! Jano says, he 
tried fiiriing with poor little Charlotte, and that' she was a 
little Hook up* with his guitar and his verses; but then, Jane 
says, * Charlotte has somewhat at the bottom, anchknowL* better 
than to hoed a man as wasn’t real religious.* suppose that is 
the tnie difference between Charlotte and Marianne ; and even 
if we looked into Dclaford’s history, most likely wo should find 
him another nineteenth-century victim to an artificial life. 
At leasts 1 trust that Jane has been the greatest blessing; 
Marianne herself speaks of her ns more than a mother to her ; 
and I believe I told you of tlic poor giiTs ovcrjwwcring grati- 
tude, when she found we would not turn, her out to die home- 
less. We read, and we talk, and Mr, Danvers comes ; but T 
believe dear old Jano docs more for her than all. 

*Poor Jane ! when her task of nursing is over, I do not know 
•what she w ill turn to. The grand sen’ants only keep terms 
with her because Uncle Oliver gave notice, that no one should 
stay in the house who did not showresjiect to his friend Mrs. 
Beckett It takes all her liA^o for Missus and Master Oliver 
to make her bear it ; and her chief solace is in putting mo to 
bed, and in airuig Master Olivers shirt and slippers. You would 
laugh to hear her compassionating the home minced-pies ! and 
’ die tells me 4fiie would ^ve fifty pounds rather than bring 
Charlotte here. My uncle wished grandmamma to manage the 
house, and she did so at firtft ; but she and the aervanta did not 
get on well togeAer.; and she said, what I never knew her say 
before, that she is too old, and so we have an awful dame who 
rnies writh a high hand. 

^You ask whether the dear granny is happy. Yon know 
ahe is all elasticity, and things are pleasanter here to her than 
io iue ; but I do not think she enjoys life as she did at home. 
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It IB hard to liavc her whole miBsion reduced to airing those 
four hoi-ses. We have tormeuted my uncle out of making us 
use more than two at a time, by begging for six and the Lord 
Mayor 8 coach ; but aired alternately they must be, and we 
must do it, and by no road but what the coachman chooses ; and 
this does not seem to me to agree with her like trotting about 
the town on her errands. There is no walking here, excepting 
in the pleasure-ground, where all my grandliither’s landscape- 
gardening has been cut up so as to be a mere vexation to her. 
The people round arc said to be savage and disaflccted, and tho 
cpiartcr of a‘ mile between the park and tho village Ls subject to 
miners, going home. 'J'hey did once holloa at me, and orders 
were is.suod that I sliould walk no more. 1 believe that if they 
saw me fearless, and coming among them for friendly j)urposes, 
tliey would leave oil* liooting ; hut tlie notion iVightens granny, 
so I am a pilsoner. 'J'hey arc the people to think it a mockery 
to bo visited by a lady bedizened as 1 arn, and stuck up in a 
carriage ; so we can do very little except through JVIr. Darivei’S, 
and my uncle always discontented at the sight of him, and 
fancies he is always begging. A little saucilioss on my part luis 
the best elU'et when anything is wanted, for my uncle is very 
kind to mo in his own fashion, wliich is not mine. 

^ Wo have made something of a nest in ilie last of the suite 
of rooms, the only ime habitubly small ; but it is wonderful 
wljcre all tho time in the day goes. Aly uncle likes me to ride 
with him in the morning, and I have to Jielj) gmnny air the 
horses in the afternoon ; and in the evening, Avhen w’c ai*o lucky 
enough to dine alone, I ]»lay them both asleep, unless they go 
to backgammon. TJiink of granny reduced to 'that I \Vo 
should be very hapj«y wlien lie is 'detained in his study, but that 
granny thinks it is kad for him. Lear giunny I J see the object 
of her life is to win him back to serious thoughts. j;:>ho seems 
to think of him like a schoolboy who must be lured to find 
Iiomo pleasanter than idle ways^ and she begs mo quite sadly 
to t)eai* with him, and make him happy, to prevent him from 
longing after his counting-liouse at Lima. She tried to make 
him promise never to go back, but lie has only promised never 
to go while she lives, and she seems to tliink it would be fatal, 
and to c! large all his disregard of religious matters irjam herself 
fur having sent him out. If you could see her pleased smile 
when we extort a subscription, or "when she gets him to chiudi ; 
but when those South American mails como in on Sundays — 
alas ! Those accounts arc his real element, and liis moments 
bliss are over the ‘ Afoney-market and City intelligenco,’ or 
discussing railway sliares with Sir Audi*ew. All the rest is an 
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obstinate and dismal allegiance to the days of Shrievalty, about 
as easy to recall as the days when the Pendragons wore golden 
collars and armlets. Imitated hospitality turns into ostenta* 
tion ; and the people who seek after silver covers and French 
cookery are no moix} to my taste than they are, in good earnest, 
to Uncle Oliver’s. The nice people, if there are any, wont come 
in our way, except Mr. Hcndci-son ; and wlien wo do pluck up 
courage to disgust Mr. Coachman by calling on Mrs. Ileudei-son, 
we are very happy. But she is a wise woman, and will not 
bring her pretty Fanny into our world ; and when I press her, 
behold ! I remembor what I used to think of patronage. 

* But Louis has promised to come at Easter, and he will teach 
me a little more cliarity, I hope ; and, wliat is better (no, I 
don’t mean that), will tell me about the dear, dear, trebly <h‘ar 
Terrace and all the doings. I hope you will begin vour ISniulay 
scheme ; but granny feura the bad will not care, and the 
good will prefer having their families together. Jt is w'orse 
than I expected even of Mr. Purvis to refu.se tho^'afternbou ser- 
vice, when you olTored to take all the trouble off his hands ; 
granny hopes you will take care what yon are about with him. 
Tell Louis we have a famous letter fit)m Mary to show him if 
he will bring us news of every one, and osprcialJy of his 
godchild. Contrary to custom, you tell us more about her than 
her mamma does. 

‘ Your most affectionate Sist<*r, 

‘Claua.’ 

Before Easter, Charlott<;’s poor rival was lying at r^nst in 
Chevelcigh churchyard, and Jane’s task of love was at an end. 
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CITArTER XXXIIL 

AUNT CATHABINE’s IIOM& 

Tlio lidy Hlcfiis— 0 may her Bleep, 

Ah it is l:i>tiii|', so 1 >g deep I 
IToavcii have her in its sacred keep t 
This b(*(l being changed fur one more holy, 

'I’his room fur uno more melancholy, 

SoiiK: tomb, that oft hath flung its black 
« And wing-liko panels flutlcring back, 

Tri\iniphaiit o’er Llio fluttering palls 
or her grand family funeiuls. — E. A. PoB, 

T he fiiiinnicr wim nearly over, when, one moraing at break- 
fast, i^ouis siupriscd liis father by a souml, half consterna- 
tion, lialf amtiscnRiit j and handed him a note containing these 
words ; — 

* Dmaii F.,— ^riicrc w'ere three, of us last night ; there are iivo 
this morning, Isabel and the twins are doing well. Heaven 
knows wliat is to become of us 1 

^ Youra, J. F.* 

* Wliat would you have ]* said Lord OrinersficlJ, calmly. 
‘ The poorer are, the more cliildrcn they have T 

He went on witli bis own letters, wliilc Louis laughed at the 
enuneiation of this inverse; ratio; and tlieii took up the note 
again, to wonder at tlio tone of anxiety and distreas, so unlike 
James. He Avciit to call on Lady Coiiw'ay, and w’os better 
satisiied to find that James had written in a lively strain to 
her, as if ))roiul of his little daughters, , and resolved not to be 
pitied. Of this he .was in no danger from his sisters-in-Iaw, 
w'ho looked upon tw in-girls as the only blessing needed to com- 
[)leto Isabels felicity, had devised three dozen names for them, 
and longed to bo invited to Northwold to see them. 

Kotliing was hoard of James for more than a week ; and, as 
Loudon grew hotter, dustier, and drearier than ever, Fibgoco- 
lyn longed, more than lie thought wholesome to confe.ss, after 
Ormcrsticld txirf, deep lavincs, aud rushing brooks. The sun 
* shone almost through the blind of the open window on the 
large libiary table, wdicre sat Louis at his owm end, writing to 
bis Inglewood bailiif, aud now and then solacing himself by 
lifting with the feather of his })cn one of the bdls of a delicate 
lily in a glass before liim — new s}>ectacle on the Earl’s writing- 
table ; and so was a gtrip of vellum, with illuminations rich and 
me— Louis s indulgence when ho felt he had earned an houFs 
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l( iflure. Thcro was a ring at tlie door, a step on tho stairs, and 
In foro tho father and son stood James, his littio Mack bog in 
his hand, like himself, all dust, and his face Worn, heated, and 
tired. 

* Then you have not heard from Chevcloigh ?* lie said, in 
answer to their astonished gi'cetings, producing a note, which 
was eagerly read : — 

* Dkaukst Jem, — uncle says I may write to y6u,Jn case 

you can lea^o Tsahyl, tliat he will bo glad to sec, you. I told 
you that dear grandmamma had a cold, and so wo would not 
lot her come to Isabel ; but I littio guessed what was*coniiug. 
It only seemed a feverish cold, and Jane and I almost la\ighed 
nt my uncle for choosing to send for a doctor, ile was not 
ularmed nt liivt, but yesterday she was inert and sleepy, and he 
asked for more julviee. Dr. lliuslings came to-day, and oh I 
•'Jem, ho calls it a breaking up of the constitution, niul^Ioes not 
think she will rally. She knows us, hut she is* almost always 
drowsy, and v(*ry Jiard to rouse, if you cAn come without 
hurting Isabel, 1 know you will. We want you all tho more, 
Decause my uncle will not let me send for Mr. Danvers. I'oor 
Uncle Oliver is di*eadfully troubled. • 

‘ Your most alfectionato Clara.* 

* Transjdantation has killed her — knew it would I* mid 
James, as Louis stood, with the note iif liis liand, os if not yet 
understanding tlie Mow. 

* Nay,* s{^id the Earl, ' it is an ago at which we could hardly 
liope she w^ould long be si)ared. You could leave Mrs. James 
Erost with comfort V 

' Yes, Miss Mercy undertakes her — slih is doing well — she 
would not hear of my staying. I must go on, tlio train starts 
ut two,* he added, hastily, looking at tlie timo-piece. 

* Wo will send you,’ said L<Jrd Ormursfield. * Take tiinp. ta 
rc.st. You look vciy ill ! You should have some luncheon.’ 

^ No, thank you I* said James, at fii'st with tho instinct of 
resistance ; but yielding and confessing, * Charlotte went into 
hysterics, and 1 had nothing to eat before I came away.* 

Louis came forward from the window where ho had been 
standing as in a dream; ho laid his hand on James’s shoulder, 
and said, ' 1 will go 1* His voice was hardly audible, but clear- 
ing it, and striving to recall his thoughts, ho added, * Father, X 
can be spared. Ilie division is not coming on to-night^ or you 
could get me a pair.* 

The Earl looked doubtfully at James. 

* cc2 
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^ Yes, let me go,* Baid Louia. ‘ I must see her again* It hofl 
heen motlier and bou between ns.* And, hiding his &ce in hid 
^ hands, lie hurried out of the room. 

^ Let liim come/ said James. * If dutj and affection claim a 
right, none Imve such ns he.* 

‘ I liesitatc only ns to acf ing unceremoniously by your uncle.* 

' This is no moiiieiit for cerciuuny — no time to deprive her of 
whatever she loves best.’ 

‘ lie it BO, tlu n. II is ow'n feelings are his best pa.ssj)ort, and 
'well bus she deserved all that ho can ever feel ! And, James, 
if she should ‘express any <lesire to see me, if I can he of any 
use in settling niiilters, or could promote any better under- 
standing with your uncle, I am ready at a moment’s notice. I 
would come at once, hut that many might be burdensome to 
your uncle and Bister.* 

Tlic two cousins were quickly on tbeir \ray. James took a 
ROcoiKbcliuss ticket, tlie firt>t time he had ever done so in tra- 
velling with his cuusiu. Fitrjoeelyu placed himself beside him 
without remark. 

James duzeil as well as the nan*ow seat 'would permit, and 
only woke to chafe at each halt ; and Louis mused over the 
associations of those scenes, and last year’s triumphant return. 
Had the eliaiigo of luihits truly hastened the decay of Jier 
jHJwers? liad her .‘'Oii’s toil and success been merely to bring 
her homo to the grave of her fathei's, at the expense of so 
many heartburnings, sr]>aratit)n8, and dissensions? At least, 
he trusted that her last hours might bo crowned by the peacc- 
inakcr’s joy, and that she might sec strife and bitterness laid 
aside betw'ocii Oliver, and JIen!')'’s only surviving son. 

Alas I it 'was nut to be. The shutters qiid blinds were closed, 
and Clara met them«ut the door, her })ale face and streaming 
eyes forostiUliiig the tidings. The frajue, hitlierto so vigorous 
and active, had been Bj)ared long or wcai-y decay ; and tranquil 
torpor had mildly conducted the happy, gentle spirit to Aill 
rejK)l»e. She had slumbered away without revival or suffering, 
as one who did * rest fi*om her labours,’ and her eyes had been 
closed oil tlio previous night. 

Clara wept as she spoke ; but she Lad been alone with her 
sorrow long enough to face it, and endure calmly. 

Not so her brother. It was anguish to liave come too late, 
and to have missed the lost word and look; and he strode 
madly up and down the room, almost raving at the S€*paratiou 
Olid I'cmoval which ho declared had killed her. 

*Oh, sfkcak to him, Louis 1* cried Clara. *Oh, what shall 1 

dor 
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Afl filie spoke, tlie door was opened, and Mr. Dyneyor ca?no 
in, with a gncf>strickcn look and quieter manner ; but his en- 
trance instantly silenced all James's demonstrations, and^ 
changed them into a haughty, com]>resHcd bitUTness, as tliough 
he aciiially looked on him in the light of his grandmother’s de- 
stroyer. 

* Ah ! James,’ began his uncle, gently, ' I wish you had boon 
hero earlier !* 

* I left homo by the first train after hearing. I ought to have 

heard sooner.’ * 

* I could not suppose you would choose to come hero without 
serious reason,’ said Oliver, with more dignity than usual. 
‘However, I would willingly forget, and you will rcumiu hero 
for tlio present.’ 

‘ I must apologirx; for having thrust myself you, sir,’ said 
Louis, ‘but, indeed, I could not stay away. After what she 
has been to me, ever since I can remenilxir her — and tears cut 
Jiim short. ^ • • 

‘ Sir, it does you honour !’ returned Oliucr. ‘ She was at' 
taclied to you. Ihope you will not leave us os yet.* 

Louis felt as if ho could not leave tin? house where what was 
mortal of his dear old aunt yet remained, ai^l lie likewiso had 
a pcrce[ition that he might bo a support aud assistance to Clara 
in keeping the peace between Iht brother and undo j so ho 
gratijfidly accepted the invitation. 

Mr. Lynevor presently cxpliiine(> tliat ho intended the 
funeral to take place at tlic end of the wcu-k. 

‘ I ca7i not be so long from home,’ said James, in a quick, low 
voice. 

Clara ran up to her uncle, laid her hand on his ann, and drew 
him into a window, whence he presently iunuMl, saying, ‘ Your 
sister tells me that you cannot be so long absent^ in the present 
state of your family. If po.ssihlc, the day shall bo hastened.* 

James was obliged to say, ^ Thank you !’ but any coucossion 
seemed to adect him like an injury. * * 

Grievous work was it to'rcrn'aiii at Cheveleigh, under the con- 
stant dread of some unbecoming outbreak between undo at.d 
nephew. Fortunately, Oliver had too much on his hands, to 
have much time to spend with the others ; but when they were 
together, there was scarcely a safe subject, not even the in- 
tended names of the twins. James* thado hasty answer that 
they had already received their names, Mercy and Saloma 
Louis and Clara both cried out incredulously. 

‘ Yes,’ said James. ‘ We don’t like iafiiily namea’ 

* But such as those 1’ 
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‘ I wish nothing better for them than to be sucli another pair 
of faithful fiistcra. May they only <lo as well, i>oor cbihlrcn !’ 

The end was softer than the beginning, and there was a tight 
shoi t sigh, that scctned to burst upward from a whole w'orld of 
sn])pri,*ssc<l anxiety and dcispondcncc. 

It was not easy to undei-stand him; ho wonld not talk of 
homo, was brief about his little Catharine ; and when Clani 
said something of Jsabers writings, fonii*‘rly his great pride, anti 
feared that she woubl have no more time for them, his blunt 
answer' wjus, ‘ She ought not.' 

These comparatively iiidifftTorit topics wore the only re* 
flourco ; ^for he treated allusions to his grandmother as if they 
were rending (jpen a wound, ami it was (Jiijy in his absence that 
JjOuis anti Clara could hold the conveisations respecting her, 
which were their chief comfort ami relief. If they were ce.> 
tain that Ofiver was busy, and James wriling letters, they 
would walk up ami ditwn llui slieltored alley, where Louis had 
last y(*aPCiUu footed Clara. The green twilight and chequered 
bIuuIc well aeeorOtid with the sfatc of tlieir minds, darkened, 
indeed, by one of the severest losse.s that eould ever befall either 
of tlu'in, thougli it wa.s a sorrow full of thankfulness and 
blessed lioju*. ^ 

Loni.s spoke of his regret that scones of uncongenial gaiety 
Bhonld have been f(U*cod uptm her last year. 

* I bidieve it made very little ditrenniec to lior,* said Clara. 
‘She did juht what Unojo Oliver wished, but only fis she used 
t(» play with us, uo more ; nay, rather loss for her own nnuiso- 
iiient than as she would jdny at battledore, or at thread-paper 
verses.' 

‘ And she WiV^ not teased nor haiu.ssed ]’ 

* 1 think not, bho.wjw grieved if I \verc set against Uncle 
OliviU-' s plans, and really hurt if she couhl not make him think 
i\s slut dill about right ami wrong, but otherwise slic wais always 
bright iShe nt*v<‘i* ibuud people tire.'^omo ; she could find some- 
tiling kind to say to ami for the silliest; and when my unclctt 
tli.splay was most provoking, she w'ould only laugh at ‘poor 
Oliver s’ odd notions of doing her honour. 1 used to be quite 
asliamed of the fuss I would make when I thought a tiling 
vulgar ; wdicn I saw' that sort of vanity by the side of her real 
inilitrerence, sjudnging from iiuworUlIiness.* 

* And then lior mornings were quiet T 

‘ ^lore quiet than at homo. While we Nvere riding, she used 
to sit w'iih her dear old big Bible, and the two or three old 
^*ooks slio was so fond of. You remember her Sutton and her 
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Bidiop Homo, and often she would show me some pas^fHige that 
liad struck her as prettier than emr, well as she had always 
known it Once she said she was very thankful for the Icisuro 
time, free from household cares, and even from fi’iendly gossip ; 
for she said first she had been gay, then she liad 1)ccu busy, and 
had never had time to meditate quietly.* 

* So she made a cloister of this gnind hoiise. Ah I 1 trusted 
she was past being hurt by external tliin.i?^. Tlmt grand old 
age was like a pure glad air wlicre worldly fuinea copld not 
mount up. My only fear would have been this ujilucky es- 
trangement making her unhappy.* 

think I may tell you how sho felt it,’ said Clanw; ‘I am 
trying to tell James, but 1 don’t know whether I can. She 
said she had come to perceive that she had confounded pride 
with independence. She blamed herself, bo tha(i 1 could not 
bear to hear it, for the grand fine things in her life. Sho said 
pride had made her stand alone, and unkindly spurn much that 
was kindly meant. I don’t ii^ean that slic repetiteil of* the ac- 
tions, but of the motives ; she said the glory of being beholden 
to no one had run through everything; and had been very 
hurtful even to Uncle Oliver. Sho never let him know all her 
straits, and was too proud, nlie said, to auk, when she was huH 
at his not offering help, and so sho made him seem more liai*d- 
hearted, and let us become set against him. She said she hud 
fostered tlie same tciiqKir in poor Jem, who hod it strongly 
enough by inheritance, and that she had iicvt^r known ihu evil, 
nor understood it as pride, till sho saw the eliV ci.;.’ 

* Did they make her unhappy V 

^ She cried when she spoke of it, and I have seen her in tears 
at church, and found her eyes red when sho had been alone, but 
I don’t tliiiik it was a hard, cruel sorrow f I tliiyk the sunshine 
of her nature managed to Wm through it* 

*Tho sunshine was surely love,* said Louis, ^making the 
rainbow of hope on the tears of repentance. Perhaps it is a 
lilcssing vouch^ed to the true of heart to become awaro ot 
such a hidden constitutional infirmity in time to wash it out 
with blessed tears like those.* 

‘ Hidden,’ said Clara, ‘yes, indeed it was, even from herself, 
because it never showed in manner, like my pride ; she was 
giucious and afiable to all the world. I heard the weeding- 
women saying, ‘ she had not one bit of prid($,* and when I told 
her of it, she ^ook her head, and laughed sadly, and said that 
was the kind of thing which had taken licr in.* 

‘ Common parlance is a deceitful thin^’ said Louis^ sighing ; 
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‘ people can’t even Ijo sincere without doing hamf Well, I 
Lad looked to see her made happy by harmony between those 
two !* 

* Slio gave lip the hope of seeing it,* said Clara, * but she 
looked to it all the same. She said meekly one day that it 
might be her penalty to see them at variance in her own life- 
time, but over her grave perhaps they would bo reconciled, and 
her prayers bo answered. How she did love Uncle Oliver! 
J)o you know, Louis, what she w'as to him showed me what 
the mother fl love must be, which we never luLssed, because — 
because wo had her !’ 

‘Don’t talk of it, Clara,* said Louis, hastily; ‘wo cannot 
dwell on ourselves, and hear it patiently I* 

It was truly the loas of a most tender mother to them l)oth ; 
bringing f(»r the fir^t time the sense of orphanhood on the girl, 
h3ft hetwoen ‘the iincongcmial though doting uncle, and the irri- 
table ihougli adectionate bi'other ; and Louis, though his home 
was not>» brokun up, sudered scarcely less. His aunt’s playful 
Kweetness had ptyailiarly accorded with his dis])osition, luid the 
adection and conlidtaico of his fond, clinging fiature had fastened 
th(*iuselvi‘s upon her, all the more in the absence of his own 
Alary. Each lo^s seemed to make the otluT more jmiifuL 
Aunt Kitty’s correspondtuico w'as another link cut away be- 
tween him and Teru, and ho had never known such a sense of 
dreariness in his whole life. Clara was going ])atiently and 
quietly through those t’^ying days, with womanly considerate- 
iiess ; ladioviiig herself supported by her brother, and being so 
in fact by the more sisterly gratification of his j»rcsencc, though 
she was liir more really sustained and assisted by Fitzjocclyn. 
Ifow much liappier was the soitow of Louis and Clara tlian 
that of James or Oliver ! Tempers sucii as those in which the 
uncle and nephew but too closely resembled each other were 
soured, not 8(»flonod by grief, and every arrangement mised dis- 
cussions which did not tend to bniig them nearer together. 

• Utiver designed a stately funeral. Nothing was too much for 
him to lavish on his mother, and die w*as profuse in orders for 
hangings, velvet, blazonry, mutes, and hii*ed moumei'S, greedy 
of oilers of the drcaiy state of empty carriages, demanding that 
of Lord Ormci*sficld, and wanting James to write to Lady 
Conway for the same purpose. 

Nothing could be moi'e* adverse to the feelings of the grand- 
children ; but Clara hod been sohooled into letting her uncle 
have his way, and knew that dear granny would have said 
Oliver might do as hd pleased with her in death as in life, 
owning the affection so unpleasantly manifested ; Jame^ on the 
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other hand, could noe no affection, nothing but disgusting 
parade, as abhorrent to his grandmother's taste as to. his own. 
He thought he liad a right to l>e consulted, for ho by no means , 
believed himself to have abdicated his headship of the family ; 
and he made his voice heard entirely without eHect, except the 
indignation of Ins uncle, and the absence of the Conway cai- 
riage ; althougli Lord Ornicrsfiold wrote that )m should bring 
Sir Walter in his own person, thus leaving James divided be- 
tween satisftiction in any real token of respect to liis^ grand- 
mother, and dislike to gratifying Olivers ostentation by the 
production of Ids baronet kin. 

Sydney Calcott wrote to him in the nnino of various former 
scholars of Mrs. Frost, anxious to do her the last honours by 
attending the funeral. Homage to her days of gallant exertion 
in i>overty was most wclctuuo and touching ^o the young 
peo})le ; but their uncle, without taste to understand it, wishing 
to forget lier labours, and fancying them cliscroditiiblo to a 
daughter of the Dynevors, received the propcftiil likft an in- 
dignity; and hut for Fitzjocelyn's inediatk>u and expostu- 
lations, it would* have been most unsuitably rejected. ITo 
was obliged to take the answer into bis own hands, since 
Oliver insisted that ids mother was to bo regarded in no light 
save that of IVIrs. Dynevor, of Cheveleigh ; and James was 
equally resolved that she should bo only Alra. Frost, of Dynevor 
Terraco. 

It was heart-sickening to see these bickerings over <ho grave 
of one BO loving and bo beloved ; and very trying to be always 
on the alert to obviate ilio snappings that might at any time 
become a sfiarj) disscnKion ; but nothing veir distressing actually 
arose until the last day l>cforo the funeral, when the tlireo 
cousins were sitting together in the mominj^room ; James 
writing letters. 

‘ I am asking Lady Conway to give you a bed to-morrow 
night, Clara/ he said. ‘We sliall be at home by thnse o’clock.’ 

‘Oh, Jem !' said Clara, clasping her hands to keep them from 
trembling ; ‘ I never thought of that.’ 

‘You arc not ready! That is unlucky, for I cannot come to 
fetch you ; but I suppose you can travel down with Jane. Only 
I should have thought it easier to do the thing at once.’ 

‘But, Jem ! has my uncle said anything ? Docs he wish me 
to gol’ 

James laid down his pen, and stood upright, as if be did not 
understand her ^ords. 

Clara came up to him, saying, * I belief e I ought to do what 
ha may wisL* 
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* I told you* said James, as if her words were not worth con- 
sidering, * that you need only remain here on her account, who 
no longer needs you.* 

Louis would have left them to themselves, but Clara's glance 
sued for his protection, and, as he settled himself in his chair, 
she spoke with more decision. — ‘ Dear James, nothing would 
make me so hapj>y as to go to dear home; but I do not think 
grandmamma would like me to leave Uncle Oliver.’ 

^ Oh, very well,* said James, sitting down to his writing, as if 
he had done with her ; * I understand.* 

‘ Dear James ! 0 toll me you arc not angry with mo ! 
Tell me you think I am right !* cried Clara, alarmed by his 
manner. 

* Quite right in (me point of view,’ he said, with acrimony. 

'James,* ^id Louis, very low, but so a.s to mako them both 

start, ‘ that is not the way to treat your sister !’ 

' We will renew the discussion another time, if you wish it^ 
Clara,’ Jlaid Jrfinos. 

‘ No,* said Clara, ' I wmsIi Louis to be here. Ho will judge 
for me,* and she spoke clearly, her face colouring. 'It was 
g]*and mamma’s great wish that I should love my uncle. She 
used to beg me to be. patient wdth him, and rejoiced to see us 
togctlier. She often said he must not he left with no one to 
make a homo for him, and to go out to Lima again.* 

' Did she over desire you to remain here Y 

' No,* said Clara, ‘she never did ; but I am convinced that if 
slie had known how soon she was to leave us, she would have 
clone so. I feel as much bound ns if she had. 1 liavo heard 
her call him my charge. And not only so, but my uncle has 
never varied in his kindness to me ; apd when ho worked all 
his life for graudnKimma, and my father, it would be wicked 
and cruel in me — if he does care for mo — to forsake him, now 
ho has lost them all, and is growing old.* 

' You need not scruple on that score,' siud James. 'He has 
Attained his object, and made the most of it. He is free now, 
and he will soon find a Bosita, if bis mines are not sufficient 
for him.* 

'James, you sliould not say wrong things,’ said Clara. 

‘ I am not likely to think it wrong, whatever you may. I 
have no expectations. Do not rise up in arms against me, Fitz- 
jocclyn ; 1 do not accuse her. 1 might have foreseen it. She 
meant well at first, but the Terrace cannot bear competition 
with a place like this. Wliere two so-called duties clash, she is 
at poi'feot liberty to 'make her choice. It would not be eas} 
to come down to what I have to offer. 1 understand. Tlie 
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world will cidl it a wise choice. Say no more, Clara, I feel no 
anger.* 

fc>he attempted no words; she clasped her hands over her 
face, and nm out of the room. 

‘James,* said Louis, rising, indignation rendering Iiis voice 
more low and clearly distinct than ever, ‘ I little thought to 
licur you insult that orphan sister of yours in her grief. No I 
I shall not defend her ; I shall go to give her what comfort I 
can. Heaven help her, poor lonely cliild 1* 

Ho was gone. James paced about in desperation, raving 
against Louis for maintaining what he thought 'Clara’s solt- 
doception ; and, in the blindness of anger, imagining tby,t their 
iilti'a-goucrosity would conduct them to the rojvair of Ormers- 
lif'ld with the revenues of Chovelcigh ; and, disdainful as ho 
was, it seemed another ci’ucl outi-agc that his rightful inherit- 
ance shouM be in the hands of another, and his children por- 
tionless. Ho was far too wrathful to have any consistency or 
discrimination in his angc*r, and he was cruelly w'OuAdcd at 
finding that his sister deserteef him, ns he Uiought, for her 
iniclc's riches, and tRat his own closest friend was ready to share 
the spoil. 

In the stillness of the house, the sound of a cloor had revealed 
to Louis where to seek his cousin. It was in the grand saloon, 
where the closed shutters availed not to exclude the solid beams 
of slanting sunlight falling through the crcviccs, and glancing 
on the gilding, velvet, and bhizoniy upon the costly coflhi, that 
shut her out from the dear tender hands and lips that had never 
failed to caress away her childish griefs. At first, the strango 
broad lines &f shadowy liglit in the gloom w’ctc all he could see, 
but one ray tinged with ])aly light a plaited tressi, which could 
only be Clara’s flaxen hair. • • 

She had flung herself, crouching in a heap, on the floor, never 
Stirling, so that he almost feared she had fainted ; and, kneeling 
on one knee beside her, sjmke soothingly : ‘ My poor little dear 
Clary, this is the worst of all ; but you know it was not Jim * 
who spoke. It was only prejudice and temper. He is not 
himself.* 

The dim light seemed to encourage Clara to lift her head to 
listen to the kind words. ‘Was I so very wrong?* she mur- 
mured ; * you know I never thought of that I Will ho forgive 
me, and let me come home ? But, oh, granny 1 and what is to 
become of my unclef she ended, with a sound of misery. 

‘ Not here, not now, Clara — ^ said Louis. ‘ She is in perfect' 
peace; unhurt by our unhappy dissensions; she is witli Him 
who looks at hearts, who can take away all variauoe.’ 
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Thero was a short space of silonco, as the two cousins knelt 
in the darkened room, in the sunbeams, which seemed as if they 
could not yet forsake her who had lived in the light of love. 

Piesently Louis gave Clara his hand to raise her, and led her 
into the adjoining room, also dim, but full of sweet fragrant 
breezes from the garden. He seated her on a low couch, aud 
stood by, anxiously watching her. 

* If he had only told me I was wrong T she sighed. 

* ife could not tell you so, Clara, for it is not wrong, and ho 
knows it is not. He will thank you by-and-by for not attend- 
ing to him, now that he docs not know what he says. He is 
fairly ^listractcd with this grief coming upon his home cares.' 

'Cares at dear, dear haj)py home!’ cried Clara. ‘Never!* 

‘Ah, Clara ! I fear tliat much comfort went away with dear ^ 
granny. I.tliink he is overtasking himself at the school ; and 
three children within a year may 'well make a man anxious and 
oppressed.* 

‘ And I haVo vexed and di.<^ippointed him more,’ exclaimed 
slie. ‘No womler ho was angry, and ready to impute any- 
thing ! But he will believe mo, he wilf forgive mo, he will 
take me home.* 

‘ It is my belief,* raid Fitzjocolyn, in his peculiar vray, ‘ that 
tlie worst injury you could do to James would bo to give way 
to the sjjirit that has posse.'JSed him.’ 

‘ But, Louis,’ cried Clara, wildly astonished, ‘ I must go ; I 
can’t have Jem saying these things of mo.* 

‘ ITis Siiyi ng them does not make them true.’ 

‘ Jle is my brother. Ho has the only right to me. If 1 
must choose between him and my uncle, he must bo mine — 
mine.’ 

‘ You have not te choose between him and your uncle. Yon 
have to choose between right and wrong — ^between his frenzy 
and his true good.’ 

^ My bi*otlier 1 my brother I *1 go with my brother !’ was still 
her vehement cry. Without listening to her cousin’s bust words, 
she made a gesture to put him aside, and rose to hurry to her 
brother. 

But Louis stood before her, and spoke gravely. ‘ Very well. 
Yield yourself to his management. Go back to be another 
burden upon a household, poor enough already to sour him with 
cares. Let him tell your uncle that both his brother’s children 
loathe the fruit of the self-sacrifice of a lifetime. Transgress 
your grandmother’s wishes; condemn that poor man to a desolate, 
objectless^ covetous bid age ; make the breach irreoo scilable for 
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ever; and will James be the better or the happier for your 
allowing his evil temper the full swiug V 

Clara wrung her handa * My uncle 1 Yes, what shall I do 
with my uncle t If I could only liave Uicm both f 

‘ This way you would have neither. Keep the straight path, 
and you may end in having l)oth.* 

* Straight — 1 don*t know what stmight is ! It must bo right 
to cling to my own brother in his noble poverty. Oh ! that ho 
should imagine me caring for this homd, horrid state and gran- 
deur !’ • 

Louis recurred to the old argument, that James did not know 
what ho was saying, and recalled her to the rcmcmbranco of 
what she had felt to be the right course before James s ebul- 
f lition. She owned it most reluctantly ; but oh 1 she said, 
would James still forgive her, and not believe such dreadful 
things, but trust and be patient with her, and peflmps Uncle 
Oliver might aftcT all be set on going to I'eru, and beyond 
rcmonstmiicc. Then it would all come right — uo, no^ right, 
for gmnny had dreaded his going. Confused axid distressed by 
the conflicting clainA, Clara was thankful for the present respite 
given to her by Louis's promise that his father should sound 
her uncle as to his wishes and intentions. L()rd Ormersfield's 
upright, unimpassioned judgment a[}j)e{ired like a sort of refugo 
from the conflict of the various claims, and he was besides in a 
degree, her guardian, being the sole executor of the only will 
which Wiu Frost hail ever made, soon after the oq^han^ came 
under her charge, giving the Ten nee to James, and di\idiug 
the money in the Funds between the two. 

Weeping, T)ut not uuhoiieful — convinced, though not acknow- 
ledging it — inly praying for strength and patience, and hunger- 
ing for one kind word from James — Clara (quitted that almost 
brother, in whose counsel he had constrained her lo seek relief, 
and went to her own chamber, there to throw herself on the 
guidance of that Friend, who stipketh closer than a brother. 

The remaining part of the day passed quietly. James did * 
not consciously make any difference in his manner, meaning to 
1)6 still affectionate, though disappointed, and pitying her mis- 
take, both as to her present happiness and future good. 

Lord Ormersfield and Walter arrived in the evening, and 
James applied himself to finding occupation for his brother-in- 
law, whom he kept out of the way in the garden very satisfac- 
torily. The Earl was so softened and soirowful, that Clara 
hardly knew him. He deeply felt the loss of the kind, gentle 
aunt, whose sympathy had been more to him than he had kuov'u 
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at the time ; the last remnant of the previous generation^ the 
lust link with his youth, and ho was even more grieved for the 
bliink she left with Louis than for himself. By Louis*s desire, 
he inquired into Oliver’s intentions. * Must stay here/ was tlie 
answer. ‘ Can’t leave tliat child alone with the property. I 
can look to the Equatoiial Company liere — must do without me 
out there. No, no, I can’t leave the girl to her brother ; Ije’d 
teach her his own nasty, spiteful tem 2 )er, and w'asto the j)ro- 
perty^on all those brats. No, I’m fixed here; I must look 
after bfenry’s child, fine girl, good-tempered girl ; takes after 
Henry, don’t yon think so V 

TliaLClara took after her fatlior in aiiytliing but btaiig tall 
and fair, wonhl hardly have been gi‘ant(jd by any one who knew 
her bettor than the Earl, hut he readily allowed it, and Oliver 
proceeded ‘ As long as she does not marry, here 1 am ; hut I 
trust some one will soon take the care of her off iny hands — a 
man wdio W(jukl look after the property well. Side’s a good girl 
too, and the fhicst figure in the whole county ; lucky him who 
g(ds her. 1 shall be sorry to 2 >art with the child, too, but I 
shall be WH)rking for her, and there’s nothfng left that cares a 
rush for rue now, so 1 might as w ell be out of tlio way of the 
young things. 1 know' the old place at Lima, and the place 
knows mo; and wliut do I care for this now my mother is 
gone? If I could only see Clara safe .settled here, then 1 should 
care as little wliat became of me as 1 suppi)se she w'ould.’ 

Tlic Earl was toadied by tlic dreary, desponding tone of the 
r(?ply, and rcj^orled it to Louis and Clara in such terms, that 
Clara’s decision w'as made at once, namely, tliat it wouhl be 
Y» rong and cruel to cast away her uncle, and be swayed by 
James’s prejudice; and Lord Ormcrafield told her with grave 
rtqiroval that she was quite right, ami that he hoped that 
James would recover from his unreasonable foclly. 

* Make Jem forgive me,’ said Clam, faintly, as her announce' 
ment of her purpose, when she finally sought her room, obliged 
to bo thought meanly of, ratlier than do ill ; denying her 
fuudest affections, cutting hcmelf off from all she loved, and, 
with but tills consolation, that she was doing as gmndmamma 
w'ould have bidden her. Oh, how her heart yearned after 
home I 

On the morrow, Clara sorrowed in her solitary chamber 
alone with faithful Jaue; who, amid her burst of tears, felt the 
one satisfaction, that her dear mistress had lived to Ij« buried 
like the stock she came of, and who counted the carriages and 
numbered the scarfs,' like so many additional tributes firora the 
affcotion of her dear Master Oliver, 
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Onco on that day James was visibly startled from his heavy, 
stern mood of conipi*eBscd, indignant sorrow. It was os he 
advanced to the cntrauoe of the vault, and his eye was struck 
by a new and very handsome tablet on tlie wall. It was to 
the father, mother, and young brother and sisters, whoso 
graves had been hastily made far away in the time of the pesti- 
lence, the only Dynevors who did not lie in the tombs of their 
fathers. For one moment James moved nearer to his uncla 
Could he have spoken then, what might not have followed! 
but it was impossible, and the impulse passed away. 

But ho was kind when ho hurried up-stairs for a last crabraco 
to Clara. lie still felt fond, brotherly, and cornpossipnate ; 
and all the more, because slie had proved more weak against 
temptation than ho had expected. His farewell wat^ * Good- 
bye, my poor Clara, God bless you.* 

* Oh, thank you f cried Clara, from the bottom of her heart. 
‘You forgive me, James!* 

‘ 1 forgive ; I am sorry for yo% my poor ciiild.* Mind, 
Dynevor Terraco is still your home, if you do not find tlio 
liappincas you expedt in your chosen lot.* 

* Happiness!’ but he had no time to hear, lie was gone, 
while she sobbed out her mcss^ige of love (or Isabel, and Louis 
ran up, pale with rejircssed suilering, and speaking with difli- 
Gulty, as ho wrung her hand, and murmured, * Oh, Clara ! may 
we but abide patiently.’ 

After his good-bye, he turned back again to say, ‘ Fm selfish ; 
but let mo put you in mind not to let the Lima correspoiideuco 
drop.’ 

* Oh, no, fio ; you know I wont* 

* Thank you! And let mo leave you Mary’s k^-note of 
comfort^ 'Commit thy way unto the Lord,: and He will bring 
it to pass.” 

' Thank you,’ said Clara, in her turn, and she was left alone. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE FROST llOUSEIIOLa 

Tlie wind of late breathed gently forth, 

Now Hhiftcd cast, and east by north, 

Parc trees and shrubs but ill, you know, 

Could shelter them from rain or snow, 

Stepping into their nests they paddleil, 

• TheiiiHelves were chilled, their eggs were addled, 

.Soon every father bird and mother 
Grew quuiTelsomc, and peeked each other. 

, Pairing Time Anticipated. — CowPEB, 

T hree weeks longer did the session drag on, but on the 
joyful day when ndeasc wits given, Lord Orinerslield was 
surprised to ‘liiid ]Mr. Dynevor s card upon liis table, with an 
address at Farraiice's liotel. 

Louis aioijo was at leisure to repair thither. He found Clara 
alone, looking as if her grief were still very fresh, and, though 
striving to speak gaily, tlic tears near the surface. 

‘Wo are going abroad/ she said ; ‘ tJncle Oliver thinks it a 
part of ruy education, and declares he will not Iiave ino beliiud 
tlie Miss Ilriitons. \Ve are bound straight for Switzerland.’ 

‘ Lucky girl,* said Louis. 

‘ I’m sure I don’t care for it,’ said Chii*a ; ‘ mountains and 
pictures are not a bit in my line, unless I had Isabel and you, 
Louis, to make me care.’ 

‘ Lcai'ii, then/ sjud J^ouis ; ‘ it shows that your education is 
defective. Yes, I see/ he continued, ns Clara sighed heavily, 

‘ but you don’t know the good it will do you to have your mind 
forcibly turned aside.* 

‘ If 1 could only sit quiet in a corner,* said Clara. 

* So you will, in many a comer of a railway carriage.’ 

She smiled a little. ‘ The truth is/ she said, ‘ that poor 
Undu Oliver cannot be quiet. I can’t see what pleasure Italy 
>vill be to him, but he is too miserable at home. I never saw 
such restless unhappiness 1* and her eyes filled with tears. ‘ Oh, 
Louis! I am* glad you would not let me say anything about 
leaving him. Sometimes when he bids me good-night, he puts 
his arm round me, and says so pitifidly that I do not care for 
him. Do you kuow, I think mine is the little spar of love that 
he trios to cling to in the gi'cat shipwreck ; and I feel quite 
sorry and hypocritical because it is such a poor, miserable shred’ 

‘ It will grow/ said Louis, smiling. 

*1 don't know; ho b terribly provoking sometimes — and 
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without dear granny to hinder the ruba O, Louis ! it is true 
that there is no bearing to stay at home in those gi*eat empty 
rooms!* 

* And Janef 

* Oh, she goes>’ said Clara, recovering a smile ; * she is firmly 
persuaded that we shall run into another revolution, and as she 
could not frighten us by the description of your wounds, she 
decides to come and dress ours when we get any. Dear old 
Jenny, I am glad she goes; she is the only creature I can talk 
to; but, Louis, before my uncle comes in, I have soinoll dug to 
give you.* 

It was the letters that Mary had written to her atnit since 
the parting, and the Spanish books which she had left in licr 
charge. 

* It is very kind in you, Clara,’ said Louis, fervently. 

They talked of JVlary, and a little of James, from wliom Clam 
had once heard ; but it had been a stiff letter, as if a harrier 
were between them, and then Mr. Dynevor caino'*in, nn(l secsined 
pleased to find I^uis there; even asking him wlietlier ho 
could not join them on their tour, and help Clara to spcalc 
French. 

‘No, thank you, sir,* said Louis, *I am afraid iny company 
brought no good luck last time.* 

‘ Never mind that — manage better now — lia, Clara,* 

‘ It would be very nice ; but he has a great deal too much to 
do at home,’ said Clara. 

Oliver would not bo persuaded that ritzjocclyn would not 
meet them abroad, and began magnilocpiently talking of bi.^ 
courier, and his route; and while ho was looking for the 
map, the two cousins smiled, and Clara said,— ‘ Lucky you to 
have work at home, and to stay with it.’ 

‘ Only I say, Clara, when you break down anywhere, send 
me a telegraph.* 

‘No such good luck,* sighed Clara. 

* So ho wont come,’ said her uncle, wlien he was gone ; ' btit 
we shall have him following us yct^IIa 1 ha I Never mind, 
Clara.’ 

Clara laughed. She knew what her uncle meant, but tho 
notion was to her too impossible and ridiculous even to nce<l 
a blush. She did not think tho world contained Louis's equal ; 
but she had always known that his love was disposed of, amt 
she no more thought of wishing for it than for any other impos- 
sible thing His affection for Maiy gave her no more p.ain 
than did that of James for Isabel ; and she would have treated 
with scorn and anger anything that impeached liis cotisiauoy. 
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The pleasure witli which he received Mary’s letters was the 
single siitisfaction that she carried away with her. 

And 80 she was borne away, and her sad heart could not 
choose but be somewhat enlivened by change and novelty, while 
lier uncle made it his business to show her everything as ra- 
pidly as it could be scon, apparently with no relish himself for 
uuglit but perpetual movements 

Bo passed the autumn with Clara. It was not much brighter 
at Dyaevor Terrace. Clam, being still under age, had it not in 
licr power to resign her half of her grandmother’s income, even 
if her brother would have accepted it; and 70^. made n diflb- 
rtmee ih such an income os James’s, more especially as hisinno- 
% ations did not lend to till the school, 

Atiiriaurs were going about that Air. Frost was severe, or 
that he was ])artiaL Borne censured his old opinions, otlicrs 
bis nov/ studies ; one had been affronted by being almost told 
li is boy. was a, dunce, tuiolhcr hated all this new-fangled noii- 
simse. The ladies were all, to a woman, up against his wife, 
tier aim, her poverty, her tw'ins, and her housekeeping ; and 
Hcldom 8])(iko of her save to contrast her with good old Mrs. 
I’Vost. And then it was plain that something was wrong be- 
tween him and his uncle, aud no one could believe but that his 
temper had Ix'cji the civusc. The good Miss Faithfulls struggled 
ill vain to .silence scandal, aud keep it from * coming round;’ 
and luckily ls;ihel was the bust person likely cither to hear or 
resent. 

^J’ho boys met with decreased numbere after the holidays ; 
and James received them with undimiiiished energy, but with 
tailing patlonee, and a temper not improverl by the late trans- 
actions at Chcvelcij^h, and fretted, os Louis had divined, by 
home cares. 

Of all living 'women, Isabel was one of the leiust formed hy 
liabits or education to bo an economical housewife and the 
- nu^ther of twin.s. ]\lateriuil love did not develop into unwearied 
<lolight in infant companionship, nor cxcliiHive interest in baby 
smiles ; and w hile she had great visions for the future cduca- 
tiou of her little maidens, she was not desirous to prolong the 
time spent in their society, but in general preferred peace and 
Bir lTul>ei*t. On the other hand, James was an unusually caress- 
ing tiiiher. After hours among rough inattentive boys, notliing 
rioted him so much as to fuiulle those tender creatures ; liia 
cldt«t girl knew him, and was in ecstasy whenever he ap- 

I irotiched; and the, little j>air of l)abies, by tludr mere soft 
lelplossucss, g}ivo him on indescribable sense of fondness and 
ri'f^hmcnt His little ones were all the world to him, and he 
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^ could not see liow a pattern motlicr should ever bo so happy as 
with thora aronud her. lie forgot the di(rei*euce betwoeu the 
pastime of an hour and the employment of a day. The need * 
of such care on her part was the greater since the nursery esta- 
blishment was deficient. The grtind nurse had almost abdicated 
on the double addition to her charge, and had only been bribed 
to Stay by an ill -.spared increase in wages, and a share in an 
underling, who was also to help Charlotte in her liousemaid's 
department. Nevertheless, the nurse was always coin plaining; 
the children, though healthy, always crying; and their father 
always certain it was somebody's fault. Nur did the fuinily 
expenses diminish, retrench his own indnlgcnce.s as ]?o might 
It was the xiiLstresss eye that was wanting, and Isabel did not 
know how to use it. The few domestic cares that she perceived 
to be her duty were gone through as weary tasks, tiiid her mind 
continued involved in her own romantic world, whore she was 
oblivious of all that w'as trouhlosomo or vexatious. Now and 
tlien she aware of a shiggish diilness t^at seeim^d to be 
creeping over her Idglicr a.s[arutionH — want of glow and fooling 
on religious subjects, oven in the most sacred niomciitH ; and sho 
wondered and grieved at a condition, siicli as she had never ex- 
perienced in what she had thought far more untoward circum- 
stances. She did not see the dlilerence between doing her best 
wlien her will was thwarted, and lier present life of neglect and 
indulgt’iica Nothing roased her; she, did not perceives omis- 
sions that would have fretted worn eri of liousewifcly in tincls, 
and her soft dignity and smooth U^rnper felt few annoyauees ; 
and though James could sometimes be petulant, he was always 
withheld from reproving her both by his enthusiastic fondness, 
and his sense that for him sho had quitted her natural station 
of case and prospenty. * 

On a dark hazy November afternoon, when the boys Inad been 
unusually obtuse and miscliievous, and James, worn-out, wcaricil, 
and uncci*tain whether his cuts had alighted on the most giiilty 
heads, strode home with his arm full of L^itin exorcises, launched 
them into tlie study, and was running up to the dmwing-rooni, 
when ho almost fell over Charlotte, who was scouiing the stairs. 

She gave a little start and scream, and stood up to let him 
pass. He was about to rebuke her for doing such work at such 
an hour ; but he saw her flushed, papting, and evidently very 
tired, and his wrath was averted. Hurrying on to the drawing- 
room, he found Isabel eagerly writing. She looked up wiUi*a 
pretty smile of greeting ; but he only ran iiis hand through his 
already disordei^ hair, and exclaim^ — 

^ Our stairs are like the Captain of Knockdunder's. You 

2) I) 2 
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never know they are cleaned, except by tumbling over the 
bucket and the maid.’ 

‘ Are they being donel’ said Isabel, quietly. ‘I suppose the 
maids were busy this morning.’ 

^ And Charlotte, too ! She looks lialf dead. I thought Ellen 
wa.s to do such work, and ought to have done it in proper time.’ 

* ijittlo Ciitharine is so fretful, tlmt Ellen cannot be spared 
from the nurs<*ry.’ 

‘I wijq)Ose blie might be, if you were not absorbed in that 
writing.’ 

‘ I had the children with me Avhilo the servants were at 
dinner,^ but Kitty was so troiiblefwnne, that ) could not keep 
her, 1 am particularly aiLxioiis to tini.'^h this 

‘ Some people would think a sick clh.ri more cngros.sing 
than that — Jlo had very nearly said Out he broke olf 

short. 

‘There is nothing rmlly the inattej w*nn her, began Isalwl, 
composedly; but James di<l lu.t wait lo listen, and muttering, 
‘That girl will ' he killed if she goes on,, he ran up to the 
nursery, whence he already lu*ard a souml of low fretting. 

The child was sitting on the nurses Ian, wifh a Jiot red spot 
on one check, teifccd and disturbed by the noises tluit the lesser 
ones wore constantly making, lus one* lay in her cot, and the 
other was carrii'd about by the girl. As bo entered, she shritked 
j(^yously, and stretched out her arms; and Kitty wa.s at once 
clinging, hugging roujill his neck. Bending Ellon down to finish 
the stairs, ho carried oil* the little girl, fondling and talking to 
lior, and iiaj)j>y in her ])erfeot content. Hut he did not go to 
the drawing-room. ‘No, no, m.'^mina must not he interrupted,* 
ho bitterly tbouglit, as be carried her Jown to the firclcss study, 
hung his plaid rouiul lumself and her, and walked iqi and down 
the room with her, amusing her till she fell into a slumber ou 
hi.H shoulder. 

• Isabel emild not at once re.snhic her pen. Her even temper 
was for once ruffled, and her bo.som swelled at tlio thought tliat 
his rejjroach wjis unjust; slie was willing to do 'what was fitting, 
and lie ought not to expect her to bo an absolute nui'scry-maid. 
Women must keep up the tone of their own minds, and she 
might be being iLscfuI to the world as 'well as to her own family. 
If ho wanted a mere household diudgc, why had he not 
looked elsewhere) Up went her queenly head, as she believed 
her powers wore meant for other Uiiugs ; but her heart gave a 
painful tlu*ob at th^ I'ccollectiou that poveHy had been her 
voluntary choice, and had seemed perfect felicity with James 
Ahis ! she loved, honoured, and admired him, as her upright, 
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tinsclfjsli, uncompromising liusband ; but worries and njbnkes, 
and ttort answci^s, bad made many a rent in the veil in wiiich 
her fancy had enfolded him. Sir Roland hiul disajtpcareil, and 
James and Sir Hubert were falling further and farther asunder. 

t Aiid l8al>el siglied, partly at the memory of the imaginary 
ing for whom she had taken James, and partly at the future 
j>rosp^t, the narrow sphere, the choice between solitude and 
^dull society, tlie homely toils that must increase, worn-out gar- 
ments, perpetual alphabets, eluldi-en always whining, and Jamea 
ulw'uys irriUted, thinking her remiss, and coming in wi^h that 
Vurrow on his foixdiead, and his hair standing up -wildly. She 
shmiik from the contemplation, took her letter-case on her knee, 
moved close to the lire to profit by the light, stirred ujf> a clear 
flame, and pnweedod w'ith the benevolent hermit, who came to 
the rescue when Sir ilubiTt w«as at the last gasp. Adeline 
had received his beautiful resigned words, the* hermit had 
trausjiortcd him into his hut, and comfortcil Adeline, (ind was 
beginning a consolatory harjuiguc, making rovc]: 4 t^ons tiiiit wiTe 
to set everytliing rigid ; wheft just as ho b^id gone as far os 
* My son, know tli*t I did not always wear this amice,* thero 
w’as a tap at the door, and slie saw Fitzjocelyn, W'bo had been 
at Oakstoad for the hist few weeks, atteiulinjj to some matttn*s 
connected with his conslitnoiicy. 

* Ah ! is it you 1* she sjiid, her lap too full of papers for her 
to rise, ‘ I did liot know yon wove come home/ 

* I came yesterday ; and what conipai^do you think I had in 
the train as fur as ICsirninstcr V 

* Ah, I can guess 1 How does Louisa look V 
‘Ratherdunguid j but Rstrninster is to work wonders. She 
declares that Nortliwold id her best cure, and am speculating 
whether she will prevail. 1 think I-ady Conway dn*ads your 
example.’ * 

* Mamma does not allow for the force of imagination,* »iid 
Isabel, not exactly knowing what prompt'd either the words 
or the sigh. • • 

* I am come to ask if you will kindly give me a dinner. My 
father is gone to the book-club meeting, so 1 thought we woi^d 
try to revive old times/ he said, smiling, but sadly, for the pre- 
sent scene was little like the No. 6 of old times. 

‘ We shall bo delighted,’ said Isabel, with alacrity, relieved at 
avoiding a Uie-^Ute with her husban4 at present, and refreshed 
by the sight of one belonging to her former life, and external to 
her present round of monotonous detail. ‘ Fortunately, it is 
not a lecture night, and James will be veyy glad.’ 

* I stippose he is not come in from school ?’ 
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* YcJ| he is. I think he is in the study. I will let him 
know/ she sjiid, witli her hand on the bell, 

will go to liiin/ said Louis, departing out of consideration 
' that she might wish for space to attend to dinner, room, and 
droHS, Tlio two last were scarcely in such a state as ho had 
been used to see at No. 5 : books were on the sofa, the table- 
cover hung awry ; the Dresden Shepherd s hat was grimed, and 
liis damsers sprigge d gown hcmincd witli dust ; there were no 
flowers in the vases, which his aunt had never left unsupplied j 
and Isabel, though she could not he otherwise than liandsome 
and refined, had lier crape rumpled, and the heavy folds of her 
dark hair looking quite ready lor the evening toilette ; and, oa 
she sat dii her low seat by the fire, the whole hud au inde- 
scrihablo air of comfort passing into lir^th'ss indulgence. 

Ifitzjocelyn politely apologiyAid to Klleii fur a second time 
stepping over her 8oa])y deluge, and, as ho opened the study 
door with a preliminary knoek, a voice, us sharp and |)eiulant 
as it wa^ low, quilled out, ‘ Hollo ! Bo quiet there, can’t you 1 
You’ve no buaiucaa hero yet, and I have no time to waste on 
your idleness.* , 

* 1 am sorry to hear it,* sfiiJ I^ouis, advancing into the dim 
light of tlio single bed-room candle, which only served to make 
visible the dusky, imslluttcrod windows, and the black gulf of 
empty grate. James was sitting by the tabic, with his child 
wrapped in the plaid, asleep on Ids breast, and his disengaged 
hand employed in correcting exercises. Without moving, he 
lield it out, jmrple and chilled, exclaiming, ‘ 11a I Fitzjocclyn, 
1 took you for that lout of a Garett’ 

‘Is this an average specimen of your reception of your 
scholars 1’ 

‘ I was afraid of lus waking the chikt She has been unwell 
all day, and 1 liavo scarcely persuaded her to go to sleep.* 

‘ Kmulating Hooker]* 

‘ As little in patience as in judgment,* sighed Jamca 
. ^ And which of them is it who is lulled by the strains of A$ 
in pra^senti /* 

‘ Which 1* said James, somewhat affronted. * Can't you tell 
sixteen months from five 1* 

' I beg her pardon ; but I can't construct a whole chUd from 
an inch of mottled leg — as Professor Owen would a niegalo- 
saurus from a tooth. Does she walk V 

‘Poop child, she must t said James. ‘She thinks it very 
hard to have two sisters so little younger than herself,’ — and ho 
peeped under tlio plaid at the little brown head, and di-cw it 
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closer round, with a look of almost melancholy’ tenderness, 
guarding carefully against touching her with his cold hands. 

* She will think it all the better by-and-by,* said Louis. 

* You had better not stay hero in the cold. 111 come when 
1 havo heard tlTat boy's imposition and looked over these exer* 
ciaes.’ And he ran his hand through his hair again. 

* Don't ! You look like enough to a lion looking out of a 

bush to frighten ten Itoys already,' said Louis. * I'll do tho ex- 
ercises/ pulling tho copy-books away. ^ What, you don't trust 
mo r os James detaioed them. • 

‘No, I don’t/ said James, his cousin's brightness awakening 
his livelier manner. ‘ It needs an apprenticeship to be up to 
their blunders.’ • 

‘ Let me read them to you. I gave notice to Isabel that I am 
come to dinner, tmd no doubt she had mthcr 1 were dis- 
posed of • 

James objected no farther, and tho dry labour was illiimi- 
iiatcd by the disoui*8ive remarks and iuorali/.in,<|s Louis 

allowed to flow in their ualund idle course, both to divert his 
dispirited cousin, ami to conceal from himself how Tnuch cause 
there was for depression. When tho victim of the iinpositio)! 
approached, Louis prevented the dreaded clumsy entrance, seized 
on a Virgil, and himself heal'd the fifty lines* Kcarcoly making 
them servo their purpose os a jHinlshment, but sending tlm cul- 
prit away in an unusually amiable temper. 

Services from Louis were too natural Jo James to bo requited 
with thanks ; but he was not uncivil in his notice of ri wrong 
tense that had been allowed to pass, and tho questi^m was 
argued with an eagerness which showed that he was much en- 
livened. On the principle that Louis must care for all that was 
his, as ho rose to take the still-sleeping child upstairs, he insisted 
that his cousin should come with him, if only fot the curiosity 
of looking at the other two little animals, and learning the dif- 
ference between them and Kit^y, at whom he still looked as if 
her godfather had insulted her. • 

It was pretty to see his tenderness, as he detached tho liiilo 
girl from her hold, and laid her in the cot, making a little mur- 
muring sound ; and boasted how she woidd have shown off if 
awake, and laughed over her droll little jealousies of his even 
touching the twins. As she was asleep, he might venturo ; and 
it was comical to hear him declaring that no one need mistake 
them for each other, and to see him trying to lay them side by 
side on bis knees to be compared, when they would roll over, 
and interlace their little scratching fingers ; and Louis stood by 
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teasing liiin, and making him defend their beauty in terms tliat 
became extravagant He waa really happy here ; the careworn 
^ look HrnooLhed away, the sharpness left his tones, and there was 
' nothing but joyous exultation and fondness m his whole manner. 

TIjc smile did not last long, for Louis was well-nigh thrown 
downstairs by a dustpan in a dark comer, and James was heard 
muttering that nothing in that house was ever in its right 
place ; and while Louis was suggesting that it was only him- 
self who was not in the right place, they entered the drawing- 
room, \\diicl], like the lady, was in the same condition as that iu 
which he liad*left it. Since Isabel had lost Maidanne and other 
appliancps, she had thought it not worth while to dress for 
clinnor ; so nothing had happened, except that the hermit had 
])roved to he Adeline’s great uncle, and had begun to clear up 
the aflair of ^he sacrilege. 

Jlc was r(iluctant to leave off when the gentlemen ap- 
peared ; but Tsab(d shut him up, and quietly licld out the poiir 
folio to James, Svho put it on th^ side-table, and began to clear 
the books away and restore some sort of order ; but it was a 
task beyond his ellorts. 

Liunor was announced by Charlotte, as usual, all neat grace 
and simpHcily, iiuhor black dress and white apron, hut flushed 
and lioatcd by ex(*riiojis beyond her strength. All that de- 
pended on her had bt‘en well done ; but it would not seem to 
have occurred to her mistress that three people ate more than 
two ; and to Louis, wIk) had been too busy to take any lun- 
cheon, the two dishes sceiiicd alarmingly small. One woa of 
hoi’icot mutton, the otlier of potatoes ; and Charlotte might be 
seen to bliisli as she carried Lord Fitzjocelyn the plate contain- 
ing a chop rcsembUng Indian mbber, dcoorated with grease and 
with two balls of ne;\rly niw carrot, and followed it up with 
potatoes appaiviitly all bruises. 

Louis talked vigorously of Virginia and Louisa — secretly 
marvelling how his hosts had brought themselves down to such 
faro.* Isabel was dining \vithout apparently seeing anything 
amiss, and James attempted nothing but a despairing toss of hi.s 
chin, as ho pronounced the carrots underdone. After the first 
course there was a long interval, during which Isabel and Louis 
composedly talked about the public mooting which he had been 
attending, and James lidgetted in the nervousness of hardly- 
rcstniined displeasure ; but suddenly a frightful shrieking arose, 
and he indignantly cried, ‘ That girl !* 

** Poor Charlotte in her hysterics again,* said Isabel, moving 
off quickl] for her, with the purple scent-bottle at her chato* 
laine. 
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* Isabel makes her twice as bad^** exclaimed James ; ' to pet 
4)er with eau-de-Cologne is mere nonsense. Some day I shall 
. throw a backet of cold water over her.' 

^ Isabel bad left the door open, and they hoard her softly oom- 
* ibrting Charlotte with ‘Never mind/ and ‘Lord Fitzjocelyn 
'#ould^not care/ till the storm lulled, Charlotte crept oil to her 
loom, and Isabel returned to tlie dinner-table. 

‘Well, what's the matter nowf said James. 

‘ Poor Charlotte 1* said Isabel, smiling ; ‘ it seems tltat she 
trusted to making a grand appearance with the rcmains*of yes- 
terday’s pudding, and that she was quite overset* by the dis- 
covery that Ellen and Miss Catharine had been marauding on 
them.' 

‘You don’t mean that Kitty has been eating that heavy 
pudding at this time of night f cried James. ^ 

‘ ^tty cats everything/ was the placid answer, ‘ and I do 
not think wo can blame Ellen, for she often comes down after 
our dinner to find something foy the nursery Buj^er.’ • 

‘ Things go on in the most extraordinary manner/ muttered 
James. * 

‘ I suppose Charlotte misses Jane/ said Louis. ‘ She looks ill/ 
‘ No wonder/ said Jame^ ‘ she is not strong enough for siich 
work. She has no method, and yet she is the only person who 
ever thinks of doing a thing properly. I wish yoiir friend 
Madison would come home and take her off our liands, for she 
is always alternating between fits of nevel-reading and of re- 
morse, in which she nearly works herself to death with running 
after lost time.’ 

‘ I should be sorry to part with her/ said Isabel ; ‘ she is so 
quiet, and so fond of the children.’ 

‘ She will break down some day/ said James ; tif not before, 
certainly when she hears that M^ison has a Peruvian wife.’ 

‘ Thc^ is ho more to come/ said Isabel, rising ; ‘ shall we 
come upstairs T • 

James took up the candles, and Louis followed, considerably 
hungry, and for once provok^ by Isabel's serene certainty that 
nobody cared whether there were anything to cat However, 
he had forgotten all by the time he came upstairs, and began 
to deliver a message from Lady Conway, that she was going to 
write in a day or two to beg for a visit from Isabel during her 
sojourn at Estndnster, a watering-place about thirty miles distant 
Isabel’s face lighted with pleasure. ‘I could goT she said, 
riigerly turning towards James. 

jes, if you wish iV he answered, {[rufBy, as if vexed at 
her gra^oatioiv 
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‘ I moau, of coui-sc, if you con spare me/ slie said, with an 
ail* of more reserve. 

* If you wish it, go by all means. I hope you will.* 

* ‘The Christmas holidays are so near, that we may both ^,* 
said Isabel ; but James still had now recovered liis equanimity, 
and Louis thought it best to begin talking of other things; 
and, turning to James, launched into the results of his Ingle- 
wood crops, and the grand draining plan which was to afibnl 
Marksedge work for the winter, and in which his father had 
becomes much interested. But he did not find that ready heed 
to all that occupied him of which he used to be certain at the 
Terrace. Isabel cared not at all for farming, and took no part 
in *iner5 country squire’s bilk ;* and James was too much over- 
burthened witJi troubles and anxieties to enter warmly into 
those of otliers. Of those to whmn Louis’s concerns had been 
as their own* one had been taken from liiin, the other two 
were far away; and the cold ‘yes,’ ‘very good,* fell coldly on 
liis ear. «. 4 

The converstitipii reverted to the school ; and hero it appeared 
that two ycai*s* experience had taken away the fresliiiess of 
novelty, and the cycle of disappointment had begun. More 
boys were qtiitting the school than the new-comers could 
balance; and Jaincs spoke with acute vexation of the imprac- 
ticabilitjr* of the boys, and the folly of tlie parents. The 
attendance at liis evening lectures had fallen off ; and he de- 
clared that there was Oyspirit of opposition to whatever ho did. 
The boys disobeyed, knowing tlmt they sliould bo favoured at 
home, and if they were punished, the parents talked of com- 
plaints to the trustees. The Sunday teaching was ■treated as 
especially obnoxious; the gontcol mothers talked ridiculously 
about its resembling a charity-school ; the fathers did not 
care whether their sons went or not, and he had scarcely five 
boys who appeared there regularly ; and of them one was the 
butcher’s son, wdio c;ime rather i^ spite of his parents than with 
thcii* oonsent. Attendance at church was more slack than 
ever; and when ho lectured the defaulters, and gave them 
additional tasks in the week, it \ras i*esentcd as an injustice. 
To crown all, Mr. Bamsbotham had called, and bad been ex- 
tremely insolent about a boy whose ears had been boxed for 
readily Pickwick in school, under cover of his Latin grammar; 
and Isabel was almost indignant with Miss Faithfull fbr having 
ventured to hint to her that she wished Mr. Frost would be a 
little more gentle with the boys. * 

Isabel was fully alive now, and almost as vehement as her 
husband, in her complaints against bis many foes. There was 
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no lock of sympathy here ; indeed, there might be rather too 
much, fur bIml did not afford the softening iuiiiieuce that James 
had hitherto found at home. 

‘Well, Jem/ said Louis, at last,' ^1 think you should keep 
your hands off the hoys.* 

^ You are not bitten with the nonsense about personal dignity 
and corporal punishment 1* said James. 

*By no means. I have an infinite respect for the grea^i 
institution of dogging ; but a solemn execution is one thing, a 
random stroke another.* • 

‘Theories are very good things till you come to .manage two 
score dunces without sense or honour. There is only one sort 
of appeal to their feelings that tells.* • 

‘ Maybe so ; but I have my doubts whether you are the man 
to make it.’ 

Louis was sorry ho had so spoken, for a flush dC pain camo 
up in James's face at the remembrance of what Fitzjocclyn had 
long ago forgotten — a passionate blow given to (Jpter hini from 
a piece of wilful mischief, in which ho was persisting for the 
mere amusement of* provoking. It sUkkI out "among all other 
varieties of cuff, stroke, and knock, by tbo traces it bad left, by 
Mrs. Fro.st’s grief at it, and the forgiveness from the Earl ; and 
it had been the most humiliating distress *of James’s childhood. 
It humbled him even now, and he answered — • 

‘ You may be right, Louis ; I may be not suflicicntly altered 
since I was a boy. 1 have struck harde^ than 1 intended m&^*o 
than once, and 1 have told the boys so.’ 

‘ I am sure, if they had any generosity, they would have 
been touched with your amends,* cried Isabel. 

‘ After all, a schooliaaster’s life does not tend to mend tlm 
temper,* concluded James, sigliing, and passing his hand over 
his for^ead. * * * 

‘ No,* thought Louis j ‘ nor docs Isabel’s mutton 1’ 
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CIIAPTEH XXXV. 

THE CONWAY HOUSEHOLD. 

And yc »hall walk in silk attire, 

And HiUcr liac to nparo. 

Gin ye*ll conflent to bo his bride, 

Nor think of Donald mair. — MiSS Blamire. 

TX/TfTAT niakos you bo lame to-day 1* afikcd Lord Ormci'S- 
VV field,' as Louis crossed the library, on returning from 
an iTit( 4 i*view to which ho had been summoned in another 
room. 

‘ I only stumbled over an obstruction on the Frost staircase 
yesterday,’ wiid Louis. * Poor Jem chose to liavc me up to the 
nursery ; and to sec him in the j»atei*nal character is the funniest 
us well as tlie pleasantest spectacle the house affords.’ 

*Ah‘i itisHiot what it was^’ said the Earl. *I suppose I 
must call there ®beforo the liolidays, though,’ lie added, reluc- 
tantly. * But what did that man, Ihimsborfiam, want with you V 
‘To ask our interest for that appointment fur liis friend 
Omnt.* 

‘ Indeed I what could bring him here?* 

* Wliy, unluckily, he fancied ho had some claim on mo, on 
the score of Jem Frost’s election. I was too innocent then to 
know what those things go ft)r.* 

‘ You may say so !’ ejaculated the Earl, ‘So he was insolent 
enough to bring tliat up, was licl* 

‘Worse,’ said Fitzjocclyn ; ‘ho wanted to threaten that, 
unless I would oblige him now”, there' were matters wdiich it 
was his duty to lay^)cloro the trustees. I told him he would 
do, of course, wliatover was his duty ; whereupon lie thought 
my Lonlship was interested in Mr. Frost’ 

‘ Intolerably im])ortineiit I 1 bojie you set Iiim dow”n ?* 

‘T told him that neither Mr. FiDst nor I should w’bih him to 
pretermit hia duty on any cou.*iidcration whatever. Then he 
harked bock to what he did for us at the election ; and 1 'was 
forced to tell him that if ho considered that he had thereby 
established a claim on mo, 1 must own myself in his debt ; but 
as to reciprocating it by putting in a person like Grant, that 
was against my conscience^ He flew into a passion, informed 
me that Mr, Frost would take the consequences, mounted 
the British Lion, and 1 bowed him oiit upon that majestic 
quadruped, talking * grandly of illiberal prejudices and the 
rising generation.’ 
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' You admowlcdgcd that he had a claim on you T 
* As tilings go in this world, I supposo it is trua’ 

'Louis! you will never know bow to deal with those poopla* 
'I am afraid not. I could not, cither boldly or diploma- 
tically, get rid of the charge ; so tlici'o was nothing for it but 
to confess. That*s not the worst of it, I am afiuid he really 
will be able to take rovengo on poor Jem, and I’m sure he can’t 
afford to lose any more scholars.* 

‘ Such a fellow as that will not have much in his power 
against James,’ said Jjord 'Ormersficld. ‘What I am afraid of 
is, tliat you liave cut the ground from under your feet. 1 
caunot see how you are ever to stand for NorthwoUL* • 

‘Nor I,’ said Louis. ‘ In fact, father, I have always thought 
it most wonderfully kind forbearance tluityou never reproached 
mo more for luy doings on that occasion. I b<;Iicvv 3 wo were all 
too happy,’ lie presently added, with a sigh, which wn*s rc-cchood 
by hLs father, at the saine time trying to say somothing about 
youthful ness, to which Jjouis, wjio had been 1 can ffigthoilghtfi illy 
omtlio mantelpiece^ presently answered — * llou much wiser old 
people are than young I An origiual axiom, is not iti but it is 
the bust which one learn? 1’ 

‘ You would hardly act in the mne \ray now V said his father. 
‘1 wonder wlieii it over answers to interfere with the natural 
course of events I’ ros|K)Ddod Louis, musingly, ‘ There were 
two things tliat Mr. Calcott told me once upon a time.* Those 
two tilings he left uuuttcrcd. They wx*tc — that the gentleman 
would be wasted on the school, and that the lady was not made 
for a poor ^nau’s wife. No wonder they made him sigh ; but 
ho concluded by exclaiming aloud — * Well, I hf»pe they will 
both go to Estminstcr, and come back with fresh life 1* 

The Estininstor invitation was already on Uio road; but, 
unfortunately, Lady Conway had been iinablc to secure lodgings 
large eiiougli to receive the children. She was urgent, however, 
that Isabel should come as fKEin as possible, since Louisa had 
been more unwell than usual, and was pining for her ddesC 
sister ; and she hoped that James would join her there os soon 
os the holidays should set him free. ' 

James was hurt to find Isabel bo much delighted to go, but 
resolved that she should not be deprived of the pleasure, and 
petulantly denied the offers, which became even entreaties, that 
she might wait till ho could accompany her. He arranged, 
therefore, that he should follow her in a fortnight’s time, the 
Miss Faithfulls undertakiug the charge of their small name- 
Bakes ; and Lady Conway w'rote to fix a day when Delaford 
bhguld come to take C(U*e c*f Isabel on her journey. 
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James and Isabel laughed at this measure. Mrs. James 
Frost was certainly not in circumstances to cariy such a hero 
of the butteiy in her suite ; and Lady Conway herself had 
more sense than to have proposed it, but for DeIaford*s own 
representations. In fact, there was a pretty face at Dynevor 
I'crroce, and he had been i)iqucd eno\igh by Uie return of his 
letters to be resolved on re<cstablishing his influence. There- 
fore did ho demonstrate to my Lady that the only appropriate 
trainarwould bring him to Northwold at seven in the evening, 
and take hini and Mrs. James Frost Dynevor away at eleven 
next morning ; and therefore did Isabel look up in a sudden 
ilt of lA^collcction, as the breakfast was being removed, and say, 
* Charlotte, Dolaford is coming on Tuesday to fetch mo to Est- 
luinstcr, and will sleep hei*c that night* 

Isabel little guessed that in the days when she viewed the 
fantastic Viscount os her greatest enemy, the announcement of 
his approach would have been flir less appalling to her. 

* The wretch 1^ the tniitor 1 the vile deceiver I* thought Char- 
lotte, not chary of her epithets, and almost ready to wreak her 
vengeance on the silver spoons. * He has gone and broken poor 
]!iluriaimo*8 heart, and now he wants to treiit inc the same, and 
moke me faithless to poor Tom, that is up in the mountain- 
tops and trusts to me 1 0 me, what shall I do I Mrs. Beckett 
is gone, and tlicre's no one to give me an advice I If 1 speak 
to him or scorn him, he 11 take his advantage all alike — and his 
words are so fine and so soft, that do what I will to hate him 
when I’m away, lie is sure to wind round me when he’s there; 
nnd I can't get away, and I'm a poor, lonely, fatherless and 
motherless orphan, and a vain girl, that, has listened already to 
his treacherous suit more than poor Tom would think for.* 
Charlotte worked dn in much grief and perplexity for some 
minutes, revolving the vanity that had led to her follies, and 
biunblJng hoi'self in her own eyes. Suddenly, a flash of thought 
• crossed her, and woke a smile upon her fiicc, almost a look of 
mischief. She tied on a clean apron, and running upstairs, 
o|)encd the drawing-room door, and said, 'If you please, 
ma’am, might I ask Miss FaithfuU’s Martha to tea on Tuesday 
night f 

' Oh yes, if you like/ said Isabel, never raisiug her eyes from 
the rebuilding of the ruined chapel in the valley. 

Away skipped Charlotte, and in two minutes was at the back 
door of the House Beauti^uL Mrs. Martha had been grimly 
kind to her ever sinoe she had been afilicted with the cook for 
a follow-servant, and received her only with , a reproof for 
coming gadding out^ when she ought to be hard at work ; but 
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Mhon slio heard tho inyitation, she became wrathful — she had 
rather go ten miles out of her way than oven look at * that 
tliere Ford.* 

But Charlotte explained her purpose, and implored, and put 
her in mind that Mrs. Beckett was gone, and she had no ])ro- 
1 ector ; and Martha relented, told her that if she had minded 
lier she would never have been in the scrape at all, but agreed, 
not without satisfaction, to aflbrd Mr. Dolaford the society of 
Lis old acquaintance. • 

And 30 when Mr. Delaford, with his whiskers freshly curled 
and his boots in a stale of fascinating polish, walked up Dynovor 
Terrace, the door was opened by Ellen, and tho fcd-faced 
cook and the ujiright Mrs. Martha sat on either side tho fire. 
Daintily did lie greet them, and stand warming himself before 
the fire, adapting his conversation to them for 4ho next ten 
minutes, before lie ventured to ask whether Miss Arnold were 
still an ininato. ^Taking out dinner — taking ^in te^* grulHy 
replied MaHha. • 

Air. Delaford 'wasted, but Ellen only ran in for one moment 
to fetch the kettle, and Alartlia discoursed os usual on tho gold 
mines in Peru. J>y*and-by, when the parlour tea could by no 
possibility be supposed to be farther ift^olfjtlgcd, there swept 
into the kitchen tho stately nurse. Charlotte had run up to 
the nursery, and begged as a favour that she might bo left to 
M’atch tho children, while All’s. Nurse entertained Air, Dolaford 
below-stairs ; and in pity to so grand a gentleman, cor<«traincd 
to mix with such Mow servants,* the nurse had yielded, and 
C/harlotte sat safe and sound by the nursery fire, smiling at his 
iiiscoinfiture, and reading over Tom’s letters with an easier con- 
science than for many a day. 

Mr. Delaford was too much of a gentldbian 1x> be uncivil to 
tlie three domes by the kitchen fire, but ho watched every step 
and c\ory creaking door. He even went the length of coming 
up to family prayei-s, in hopes of there meeting Charlotte ^ but 
she only joined the procession at the parlour door, and had 
fiown ujistairs, like a little bird, before ho was out again. 

The gentleman was affronted, and resolved to make her feel 
it They could not but meet at the kitchen breakfast, and he 
barely acknowledged her. Tliis was the most tiying stroke of 
all, for it set her, in the eyes of the cook and nurse, on a levd 
with the inferior servants, to whom he would not have deigned 
a look, and it was not easy to resist showing that she was on 
more familiar terms with him than all.. But tho instinct of 
self-protection and the wisdom of sincerity came to her aid. 
abstained from raising her ^cs to his face, from one con- 
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Bcious word or glanoo ; sho locked herself into her pantry when 
she took down the breakfast things, and avoided eveiy en- 
counter, even when she had begun to feel that it would have 
been more flattering harl ho m^e more efforts. At last, dire 
necessity obliged her to accept his aid in caiiying her mistress’s 
box down the stairs He walked backwards, she forwards. 
Sho would not meet his eye, and he was too well-bred for one 
word on the stairs; but in the garden ho exclaimed, ‘Miss 
Arnoljl, what have I done V 

* 1 never ought to have listened to you,’ said Charlotte. * It 
was not riglit by luuthcr of us ; so please say no more.* 

‘ If you could uiidoi*sland — ^ 

‘ I don’t want to understand nothing.’ 

Charlotte drove him on with tho box till they were close to 
the fly, and Jthen, leaving him and tho man to adjust the pack- 
ing, llew back to announce that all was ready for her mistress. 
Tho last kisses were given to tlie children, and a measage left 
with CliarlotCc for her maaton who was in school ; then sho 
stood with Mias Catharine in her arms, and saw the fly drive 
off. 

‘Wcllj’sivid Mrs. Cook, ‘that butler thinks himself a groat 
beau, no doubt ! • I a-tked him whether ho thought you pretty, 
Charlotte, and he said you hadn’t no air nor no complexion. 
It’s as 1 tells you — nobody will never take no notice of you 
wdiilo you goes about so dowdy.* 

Charlotte did not know whether sho was glad that the cook 
could not t(vasc her about Delaford, or mortified to be supposed 
beneath his notice. No air, forsooth! She who had often 
heard it said that sho looked like aiiy lady I 

‘ 13ut oh,’ »iid Charlotte to herself^ iis she spent her daily five 
minutes at noonday iu quiet thought, ‘ anx I not a jwor silly 
thing not to bo thankful that cave has been round me this time, 
and that I have not been let to do nothing giddy nor false by 
Tom, whatever I may have thought 1’ 

jlleaujvhilc, Isabel had found it much harder to part with 
her babies for three weeks than it had seemed at the first pro- 
po.^d ; and there were tears iu her eyes as she gazed at the 
|H)akcd, rod-tiled roof of tho old grammar-school, and reckoned 
the days and hours before her husbiiud would join licr. 

Other associations revived when she found liei*self at Estmiu- 
ster, and was received witli shrieka of joy, caresses, and excla- 
mations too fond and foolish to bear repetition ; and then tho 
{lale Louisa rested agmust her, stroking her hand, and Lady 
Conwuy fondled her, and Virginia, loolung formed and hand- 
some, I'etivatcd a little v a^* to study her and declare that she 
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was the same Isaboh neither altered nor grown older — was 
all a dream that slie had ever left them. 

She almost felt it so herself, so entiiely did she fit into the . 
old habits, the little quiet dinner (only it seemed unusually 
good), the subsequent closing round the fire with the addition 
of INliss Ring and Louisa, the easy desultory chat, the books 
with Aludio's stamp lying about, the music which must bo prac- 
tised.' It was very like being Miss Conway still ; and when 
she awoke Ihc next morning to find it lato, and to the impulse 
of hurrying up, or not hunying, expecting to find James milking 
breakfast himself, and cross at being made late for school, she 
turned on her pillow, half doubling whether she haib dreamt 
these two years in one long night, tmd riMnemhcring t*»ht cap- 
tive mermaid, who had but to resume lier maritime lieadgear 
and return to her native clement, to forget the v^‘ry existence 
of her fislicrinau husband and children. No! Isabel was not 
come to tliat 1 but she was almost ashamed to enjoy her extra 
hours repose; and then the leihurely breakfast-^ nay, Iven the 
hot rolls and clear cofteo were ajipreciatiHl ; and she sighed as 
she called up the iinage of the breakfast over an hour ago, the 
grim kellh;, tlje I nd butter, the worse fire, and James, cold and 
Lurried, with Kitty on his knee gnawing a luinj) of crust. It 
was a contrast to Lady Conway reading Jier htten-s and disciiss- 
iiig engagements with comfortable complacency, and Virginia 
making suggestions, and Louisa’s grave bright eyes consulting 
hers, and AlisSs King quietly putting In a remark, and the 
anticipation of Walters return, us if ho W'cro the only person 
wanting. 

The sisters always resented tlieir mothers habit of bilking of 
‘ poor Isabel,’ regarding her as ihc liappiest of w'omen ; and limy 
M ere confirmed in their belief by seeiijg l»e» looking exceedingly 
well and handsome, with perUiips a little iiioro dignity and a 
sweeter snrile. Virginia loved to snatch private iuUTviews 
with Miss King, to express her confidence in dear Isabel’s^ 
fidicity, in the infallibility and other perfi;ctions of James, and 
in the surpassing cleverness of little Catharine ; and Louisa 
was always sighing to behold the twins. But, to the delight 
of the school-rooni, the Chapel in tlie valley was produced in a 
complete form, and a very pretty romance it was ; but the 
hermit and the brilliant dencmemcrU were quite a shock to the 
young ladies, just when their tears were prci>arcd, and Virginia 
was dmost angry. 

' Oh, my dear, there is trouble enough in the world !’ said 
Isabel; * Hubert and Adeline have b^n my companions so 
long, that at least T must leave them hapjiy ’ 
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* Indeed/ said Miss King, * 1 am almost surprised that you 
have been able to iluiHh tliem at all, with so much r€»- writing.' 

To her BuqjiiHo, Isabel blushed, and her answer partook of 
’ self-defence. ‘James is so busy, and the children so young, 
that this has been my gresit resource. When my little girls 
are older, I inuht begin educating in eauicst. I want to talk 
over Madame Neckar'a book with you, Miss King.’ 

‘ All systcins begin alike from infant obedience, I believe/ 
said the governess. 

‘ Yc^* said Isiibcjl, Mlttle Catharine is obedience itself with 
us. It is cUrioiiH to boo how well she knows the difference 
botweou us and th(5 nurses. There arc groat tempests up staii-s, 
and Jier p.ipa lak'-s tlii-m very much to heart. He always has 
her down . stairs ulieii he is at Iiomo; and he h;is acoiistnmed her 
to HO much .attention, that tlH-re is no doing anything while .she 
is hy, or 1 woidd Lave her more with mo.* 

The .sclf-jnstifyirip; tune rath«‘r j»u;'zlr*d .Miss King. She nofetl 
likewise* tliat Jsahtd was h.ickward in entering into details of 
her home life, and flint .she never said a word to encourage her 
Bister's \s is lies to visit her at Northwold. Knowing Isabel ns 
the goveriiess diil, slie was .sure that she would not merely tidk 
of things oil the surf!\ce, if her spirit wore fidly content. Oidy 
once did she go .sny <h*oj)er, and tliat was as she took up a 
little hook of religious jioetry of whiirh she had heeu very 
fond. ^ Ah r slie said, ‘ 1 don’t fool these things as I used. 1 
tliink practical life duUs one.’ 

* I should have .sai<l, jiractical life made things real/ said Miss 
King. 

Isiibel had not found out that having dutie.s and not doing 
them w'a.s le.s.s practic.al than Jiaving no piirticuJar tiisk. 

Another cloud of mystery w'as ovci^ the relations with Mr. 
Dynevor and Clara, Isabel hafllcd all Lady Conway’s inqii ini's 
and advice by entering into no particulai-s, hut adhering to lier 
own version of tlie matter, ‘that Mr. Dynevor had required of 
*JauTo«couditiona incompatihio with his duty / and not deigning 
to explain either duty or conditions, as beyond the capacity cf 
her hearer. • 

Of Clara no account w as vouchsafed, except that Isabel be- 
lieved she was abroad ; ‘ they had been very much disappointotl 
in her/ and laabcl %vas afr.iid that she was a good deal altered ; 
and the subject seemed so painful, that Virginia did not venturo 
to push her inquiries any farther. 

The gi*eat subject of interest in the Conv^ay family was tlmt 
Virginia ami Ixiuisa were going to lose their maid ; and Uie 
suggestion somehow arose that Charlotte should be her sue* 
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oessoi . It was agrccil on all hands that natiii'e had formed her 
for a lady and a few lessons from a hainlrosscr would 

make her porfeciion ; and she would be invaluable in reading 
to Louisa when restless and unable to sleep. 

Isabel gave heroclf cre<lit for the most notable arraTigomont 
fiho had ever mode — promoting the little maiden, whom sho 
really liked, and relieving hemelf from the constant annoyance 
about sparing Ellen from the nui*sory by obtaining a stronger 
liousciiuiid. iShe had only a few scruples, or railier sjio know 
tliat James would have some, as to exposing^ ( 'harlotto to 
13eliifonl*s attentions afttT what she hatl heard in Clara’s loiter ; 
but the least hint on this score led to a panegyrio upon 
Delaford’s jierfections — lus steadiness, liis prudence, liis clever- 
ness on journeys, his usefulness iu taking care of Walter. * [ 
know that Walter is s.*ifo when he is with Delafard,* said Lady 
Conway. And even the sensible IMiss King observed, smiling, 
*that there always would be nonsoiiso betweiMi men and maid- 
sorviiuta; and there were nin^jy m<ire dangemuJ place.* than tlm 
present. She would w'atclx over Charlotte, iflid Eanshaw'e waj 
quite to be trustea.* 

The Conway family knew rather less about their own ser- 
vants’ hall tlian they did of feudal cstaklishtnents live liundn d 
years ago, . 

Still, Isabel, in her superior pmdcncc, resolved to consult 
Fanshawo on the true state of uilairs. Fansliawo was a com- 
fortable portly personage, chiefly ab.soi1)ed in her Ciip.s and Ik r 
good cheer, and faring smoothly tlirougli life, on the };rinciph} 
of always saying what was expected of her, and never seeing 
anything lo anybody’s disadvantage. 

iSlie assured Mrs. Jarae.8 Frost that sIjo did not lliink Dclaford 
to blame; many girls would bo foolish £#)outa^man with |kt- 
fional advantigcs, but bho could not see it was his fault. I'ocr 
Marianne had been always weakly; and, ‘After all, maani, 
some young women will put constructions upon anything^’ sayl 
Mrs. Fanshawo, deciding that at least sho should make no mis- 
chief by sacrificing ])f/or 3Iarianna 

Isabel did not like to come to moro individual inquiries, lest 
she sliould prepare discomfort for Charlotte; but she easily 
satisfied herself that all was as right as convenient, and having 
occasion to write some orders to Charlotte, communicated the 
proposal, saying that all should be settled on her return. 

There was wild work in the brain of the poor little Lady.rf 
Eschalott. No more stairs to scrub ! No morifx mats to shake f 
No more hurrying after lost time, and an uneasy rcmembranco 
of undone duties 1 No more hardening of fingers, no moro 
• B K 2 
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filiort-Hlceved lilac, no more vulgaritios from the cook I Lady* 
like cli^jKB, liigli wages, work among flowers and gauzes, reading 
to Miss Louisa, housekeeper s-room society, rank as ‘Arnold* or 
^ Aliss Arnold 1’ How much more suitable to the betrothed of 
the Superintendent at San BetiiU)! To be sure, she was 
aware that a serpent lurked among the flowen ; but she laid 
shown liim a bit of her mind once, and she found she could take 
care of herself, and keep him at a distance. 

With her eyes shut, she already beheld Jane Beckett meeting 
lier, when seated at the back of a carriage, witli a veil and a 
parasol, ad<lressiiig lu;r as a grautl lady, and kissing and praising 
her whe^ slio found her little Charlotte .^fter all. 


CIIArTEll XXXVL 

THE TRUSTEES* MEETING. 

• 

ICrioinynu not, master, some kin<l of men 
Tlicir graetjs serve them l»ut na cnpinisit? 

As You Like ft, 

*llifY Lord,’ saW Ij-arnpton, entering tlic libniry late one 

JVL ovoning, in visible perturbation, and addivrtsing himself 
to Fitzjocelyii ; ‘ there is a person wishing to .see you.’ 

‘What person at this time of night V said Louis. 

‘In fact, my Lor<l,*^aid the butler, hesitating, ‘it is the 
young person at Mr. Frost’s.’ 

‘Souietliiiig must be the matter 1’ cried Louis, starting up. 

‘ She w’ould explain nothing to me, slie insisted* on seeing 
3 'oiir lonlship ; and — in fact — she was in such a state of aglia* 
tiou that 1 left Jicr ^Irs. Bowles.’ 

Louis lost no time in hurrying into the hall. Charlotte 
must have followed Frampton without his knowdedgo, for she 
was already there ; and, springing with clasped hands towards 
Fitzjocelyu, she cried, sobbing, ‘ My Lord, my Lord, come to 
master 1* ^ 

‘Is ho illf or the children t’ 

‘ No, no ! but he’ll be off— he’ll be off like poor Tom !’ ox- 
olaimcd Charlotte, between her gasps; ‘but I’ve locked itP 
and she waved a door-key, and seemed about to laugh hya* 
torically. 

‘Sit down, Cha) lotto,’ said Louis, authoritatively, bringing a 
chair. ‘ If you do not explain yourself reasonably at once, I 
hIieU call Mrs. Bowles; and desire her to put you to bed.’ 

She made an implorvpg gesture, sank trembling into the 
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cliair, and, after a few' incoherent efforts, manag^ to B}>eak— 
^ If you would but come to master, iny Lord~I know it is 
Bometliing ba<l.’ • 

Louis thought it wisest to dospateli Frampton at onco to 
order the carriage to be brought out immediately ; and this so 
far pacified Cluirlotto, that she could Bj)eak comprehensibly on 
tlic cause of her alaim ‘He is in such awayT sho began, 
‘He went out to the school-examination, I believe, in his cap 
and gown, this morning; ho was gone all day, but jns^at dusk 
I heard him slain-to the front door, fit to shake tl\,o house down, 
like he does when ho is put out. I’d a thought nothing of that ; 
but by-and-by I heard him stnm]»ing np and down l4ie study, 
like one in a frenzy, and 1 foutul his cap and gown lying all of 
a heap in a corner of the hall. Tlum, 3Mr. Calcott came to call ; 
and when 1 went into the study, master had his head down on 
the taVdc, and wouldn’t see no one ; lie fairly stam])cd to mo 
to be gone, and bring him no more messages. Mr. Cjjilcott, bo 
looked so sorry and conccrncdf and sent in again. I was to say 
that ho hoped soni^ an*angcmcnt might bo inado, if Mr. Frost 
would only sec him ; but master had lockeAl the door, and 
hallooed out that 1 wris to say ho was obliged, but co\ddu’t see 
nobody. So Mr. Culcott wtw forced to go ; ifiiid there was poor 
master. Not one morsel of dinner has ho litid. I kngckcd, but 
he wouhl not opem, only siiid ho did not want for nothing. No, 
not even when ’twius time for Miss fJatbarino to come down. 
She thumj)cd at the door, and called so pretty; but ho 

never lieeded, except to call out, ‘ 'J’ako lier away 1* ’ Charlotte 
was cryingso much, that sho could hardly proceed. ‘ Then I knew 
it must be something very melancholy indeed. But by-and-by 
ho opens the door with a great jerk, and runs right np to tlio 
lumber-room. 1 siiw his face, and ’twos lifte a cr»rpsc, my Lord ; 
and ho brings down his portniantOiin into bis dreasing-rooin, 
and I hears him pulling out all his drawers. ‘He’ll bo gone f 
I thinks, ‘ hell bo off to Ameiica, too! And my poor mistress f 
So 1 vrent up quietly, and in secret, unbeknown to them all, and 
got my bonnet ; and IVo ruii every ship of the way— for you 
are the only one, my Lord, as can sootlie his wounded spirit ; 
and Tvo locked both the doors^ and here's the key, so he can’t 
be gone till you come.’ 

‘Locked the doora 1* cried Louia ‘What have you donot 
Suppose your mistress or Miss Clara were ill f 

‘ Oh, no— no, it is not that,’ said Charlotte ; ‘ or why should 
he flee from the face of his children} Why, I took Miss 
Salome up to the top of the stairs, wlieii sho was screaming and 
c];^'ing with all her mighty and you would not have thought he 
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WAM witlim a inilo of her. No, my Lord, no one can*t do 
nothing but you.* 

* I’ll conio at onco,’ said Louis. * You did quite right to fetch 
me ; but it was a frightful thing to lock the door.* 

Sending CliarlutLe to the housekeeper, ho went to communi- 
cate her strange intelligence to his father, who shared hbi 
dismay so much as almost to wdsh to come with him to North- 
wold ; but Louis felt he could deal better alone with James, 
jris fears took the direction of tlio Italian travellers, knowing 
that any misfortune to them must recoil on James with double 
iigony afUu* snob a parting. 

Ill very brief span; the caiTiago was at Northwold, and de- 
siring that it sliould wait at the corner of tbe Terraco, JiOuis 
followed Cluirlotto, who had jumped down from the box, and 
hastened forward to unlock the dour; and lie was in time to 
J’.ear the angry, though 8Uj>pressed, greeting that received licr. 
‘ Pretty doings, ma’am 1 1 have caught you out at last, 

though ^ou di<t think to lock mq in ! lie shairt come in 1 I 
■wonder at your impudence 1 The very ft'on^ door!* 

* Oil, cook, duift r Tlio poor broatliless voice managed at 
last to be‘ heard. ‘ ’.riiis is L(»ril Fitzjocclyn.* 

Oot‘k had vanished (* 11101 * sight or hearing before Louis’s foot 
was within tlio thresliold. 

Tho study-door was open, the tiro ox[»iring. the books and 
]>apera pushed back ; and James’s fierce, restless tread was 
lieard pacing vebcmenfly about bis own room. Louis mu 
hastily up, mid entered at onco. II is cousin stood staring wdtU 
wild eyes ; Ids hair wiis tossetl and tangled, his face liyidly pale, 
luid th(i table was strewn with fragmonls of letters, begun and 
torn up again ; his clothes lay tumbled in disorder on the floor, 
where Jiis portmanteau lay open and partly packed. All Louis’s 
worst alarm scorned fulfilled at once, *\N'hat has happened P 
he cried, catching hold of both James's hands, as if to help him 
to speak. * Who is ill ? — not Cloi'u P 

* No — no one is ill,’ s;iid James, withdrawing his hands, and 
t’.i:?cling down by his box, with au air of feigned iudidbronco ; 
• I am only going to London.’ 

‘ To Loudon V 

* Aye, to see wh.at Is to bo done, — sliip-chajdaincy, curacy, 
literature, selling sermons at five shillings each,— what not. I 
lun no longer master of N(>rthwold school I* He strove to s|>eak 
carelessly, but bonding over ids packet, thrust down tlio clothca 
V ith do.'cpci'ate blovrs. 

Louis sat down, too hiuch dismayed to utter a ■word. 

^ One morning’s work in the conclave/ said James, with the 
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itamo aafmmed ease. ‘ Iliii'e m their polite reprimand, which iliey 
expected me to put up With,— consuriiig all my labour, forbid- 
ding Sunday-classes, accusing mo of partiality and cruelty, with, 
a lot of nonsense about corporal punishment and dignity. I 
made answer, that if I wore master at all, I must bo at liberty 
to follow my own views, otherwise I would resign ; and, would 
you believe it, they snajipcd at the offer— they thought it 
highly desirable t There’s an end of it’ 

* Iinpoasiblo 1* cried Louis, casting his eye over the reprimand, 
nnd finding that the expressions scarcely warranted Jamos’s 
abstract of them. ‘ You must have mistaken T 

‘ Do you doubt that V and James threw to him a sheet where, 
in Ricliardson’s clerkly handwriting, tljo trustees of King 
I'ldward H Northwold Ciramnmr School formally accepted the 
resignation of the llevcrcnd Janios Roland Frost Pynevor. 

‘They cannot be so hasty! Did not Mr. Calcolt call to soo 
you V 

‘ An old humbtig !’ , • * 

‘I’ll go and sec Igm this instant Somoihii% may bo done.' 

‘No,’ said James, holding him down by the shoulder, ‘1 will 
not be degraxled by vain .soliciUiti(ju».* 

‘This must be that wretched ibunsbotlaim !*• exclaimed Louis. 
‘Oh, Jem ! I little tlnuight be liad so mucli jmwor to injure you.’ 

‘ It is as well you did not,* cuiid J.amcs. ‘ It 'would h.'iv<s made 
no difference, except in the pain it would have cost you ; ajid 
the only gratihoation in this business iff, that I so Her because 
neither you nor I would deny onr priiK’ij>h‘B. 1 thank you, 
Fitzjocelyn^r and ho straightened himself in the satisfaction of 
pCKJCcuted rectitude, 

‘ You liavo very little to thank me for,’ said Louis, wringing 
bis hand, and turning aside, as if unable }'t;t ^o face the full ex- 
tent of the evil. 

‘Never fear for us/ continued James, boldly; ‘wo shaU 
Htruggle on. Mena conacia, — you soc 1 can’t forget to^bc a 
schoolmaster.’ 

‘ But what are you about t Where are you going V 

‘ To London. You spoke to a publisher about my lectures on 
lilstory; they will serve for introduction. Ho may make me 
liis hack — a willing one, while I advertise — apply for aiiything. 

I must be gonef 

‘ You do not look fit for a night journey. You would be too 
early at Estminster to see Isabel.’ 

‘Don’t name her 1’ cried James, starting round as if the word 
wmadart ‘Thank Heaven that she is^away ! I must write 
tu jier. Maybei Lady Conway will keep Lor till 1 am settled 
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— till I li.ivu ibulid some lodging iu London where no one will 
Ic now us.’ 

* And wlioro you mtiy run up a comfortable doctor’s bill.* 

With a gesture — half paKsion^ half despair — James reitcratedf 
^ 1')ier(3's no staying here. I must bo gone. 1 must be among 
strangers.’ 

‘Your mens conscui would better prove that it has no cause 
for sluime by staying here, instead of rushing out of sight into 
tlio human wilderness, and Siicriticing those poor little — ' 

James struck lus foot on the floor, as though to intercept the 
word; but Louis coni tuned, apparently unmoved by It is anger 
— ‘'J’hosf^ poor little cliildren. If mi.sfoi*timo and injury bo no 
disgrace tf) tJte injured, I call it cowardly pride to fly off hy 
night to liido youraelf, instead of living in your own housc^ like 
an honest 

‘Live! — pray whut am I to live on ]* cried James, laughing 
hoarsely. 

‘You will not find out by wlijrling to London in yoiu* pre- 
sent slat(‘.’ 

In fact, Lotiis’rt most iiuiuodiute caT*c was to detain him for 
that one night. There was a look of coming illncvss about him, 
and liis d* .operate, nia I<hmed statts of mind might obscure his 
judgment, and urge liiut into some proeij)itate measure, such os 
lie might afti'rwards rue bitterly for the s»ike of the wdfe and 
children, the hare thought of whom seemed at present to sting 
him so iu tolerably. Alorcover, Louis had a vague ho|>e that so 
harsh a proceeding wouhl be abandoned by the trustees ; his 
father would remonstmte, and James might be able to think 
and to apologize. } [o was hai’dly a I'ational being to-night, 
aiid prob.ibly would have driven away any other companion ; 
but long habit, and cxtenial coolness, enabled Louis to stand 
his gi'ouiul, and to protract matters till the clock, striking 
eleven, relieved him, ns much os it extisperated James, by 
proving it so l.ato that the last train would have already past. 

He i>ersistcil in declaring that he should go by tJie hrst in 
tlio luoniing, and Louis persuaded him to go to bed, after 
Charlotte had brought them some tea, which, he said, choked 
him. Deciding on sleeping at No. 5, Louis sent home the car- 
riage, with a note to his father ; and Charlotte pressed her handa 
together in a trans])ort of gratitude when she found that he waa 
not going to abandon her master. She did her best to mako 
tlfc tVfk*lorn bouse comfortable ; but it was buc cold comfort, 
with all the fires gone out, and he was too sad and anxious to 
heed ii 

She was at his door early Iho next morning, with a Buinmons 
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more alarming than sui*pri&ing. Slio waa sure that master was 
vei^' ilL 

There was James lying across his bod^ half'drcssod, turned 
away from the dim morning light, and more friglitfiilly fUile* 
than ever. Ho sUirtod angrily at Louies entrance, and sprang 
up, but fell back, insisting with all his might that nothing aihul 
him but a common headaclic, wliich ncedecl only to be loll quiet 
fur an hour or two. He said it venomously. 

^ A very uncommon headache,’ thought Louis. * lielief 
is, that it is little short of brain fever I If I could only feel his 
])ii]80 ! But it would be very like taking a mad dog's hand. 
There’s nothing for it but to fetch old Wulby. Ho i#:iy have 
Bomc experience of refmetory patients.’ 

‘ Go home, Louis/ i*eitcrated James, savagedy, on opening his 
eyes and finding him not gone. ‘ I tell you I yant nobody. 

I shall bo in London before night.’ 

And starting up, he tried to diuw the curtain at his feet, to 
shut out the tardy dawn ; bul^ too giddy to peifovcrc/ho sunk 
buck after one noisy pull. 

Louis drew it completely, shaded tlio window, and would 
have settled the jnllows, but w’as not allowed ; and obtaining 
an impatient grunt by way of dismissal^ ho ran down- 
staii’s, caught up hat and stick, and sot oft* to BUinmou Mr. 
Walby from bis comfortable finiily breakfast-table. 

The good old doctor was more coiicernenl than amazed. He 
could hardly surmount the shock to hiS trustee cmucieuce, ou 
hearing of tlic conscqueiico of yesterday’s proceedings. 

‘ I was ipuch grieved at the time,’ ho said, os they walked 
to the Terrace together. * You will believe mo that I was no 
willing party, my liord.’ 

‘I could never believe that yon woukl do anything hard 
towards any one, Mr. Walby/ said Louis, kindly; and a few 
more like assurances led the old man to volunteer the history 
of the case in conlidenco. • . # « 

Karosbotlmm had brought b<*,foro the meeting of the tnistees 
a serious mass of charges, on which ho founded a motion iliat 
Mr. Frost should be reque.sted to resign. Every one rejected 
such a measure, and the complaints were sifted. Borne were 
palpably false, others exaggerated, others related to matters 
of principle; but deducting these, it still was proved that the 
Sunday attendance and evening lectdrcs were too visibly the 
test of his favour, and that the boys were sometimes treated 
with undue severity, savouring of violent temper. * I must 
confess, my Lord/ said Mr. Walby, sinicing his voice, * I am 
af^ud Mr* Frost is too prompt with his h^d. A man docs 
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not kfiow liow hard ho Iiits, when he knocks a boy over the 
cars with a book. Mrs. l>iirkor3 little boy really had a 
gatlifiiii^ under the car in consequence; — I saw it myself.* 

JiOiiis was confjundcd ; he had nothing to say to this ; he 
knew the force that irritiition gave to James’s hand too well to 
lefuso his crod<mco, and ho could only feel shaiiic and dismay^ as 
if hini.sclf guilty by his misjudged i>atr(inage. 

Mr. Walby proceed«.‘d to say that, under the circumstauces, 
the trustees iiad decided on reinon.'^trating by letter, after tho 
<‘jfaniination j ami it was easy to poreeivo that the ivj)riinand, 
wbicli might ha\e been wise atul imsleiatcj from the Squire, bad 
gained a colour from every one eoneerne-l, so as to censure what 
wiuj right and iiggravute what \va.s wrong. Afr. Frost’s reply had 
been utterly unexpected; Ibunsbotham and the bookseller had 
caiiglit at tli«* resignation, and so did the butcher, who hated 
tho school ma-stcr for having iiislillcd incoiive.iiently higli prin- 
ciples into his son. liichartlsou abstiiined from voting; Mr. 
Calcott Youghtf liard for Air. F^p^t, but the grocer was ill, and 
only [)oc)r old MV. Walby supportcsl him, anjJ even they fi‘lt that 
their letter bad not deservt'd .sueh treatment. Ala.s! bad not 
Fitzjocelyn liiiiiself taught Ni»rthw'old that tlu^ Squire ^va^s not 
a dietjitor] Kwm tlieii, Mr. Calcott, still hoping that an 
apology might retrieve tho ddy, bad set forth to argiu? tho 
matter with dames Frost, whom be couhl not suppose serioua 
in bis inteution.s, but thought be meant to threaten the trustees 
into Jiequiesceucv. Tliti doors bad been closed against him, and 
All*. Walby feared tliat now the .stej> was known, it wan too late 
to retract it. ‘ The ladies would never allow it,* bo declared; 
* there was no saying how virulent they wore against Air. Frost; 
and as to eonsldenition fur his family, that rather intlamed tlioir 
dislike. ‘They liad^rioh relations enough! Jt w'ould be only 
too good for so fine a lady to be brought down.’ Every one had 
some story of her ])ride, neglect, or bad housewifery. ‘And 
I caij toll you,* said Air. Walby that I am not in tlieir g(X)d 
laioks for declaring that 1 never siiw anything from her but 
veiy pretty, nflable iiiaiiners.* 

With these words they reached tho house; and with sighs and 
fiiurmurs of ‘Ah 1 |)Oor young man I’ Mr. Walby followed Louis 
to the landittg-placo, where they both paused, looking at each 
other in doubt liow to efioct an entmide, Louis suddenly 
remembering that no presence would be more intolerable to 
the patient than that of a trustee. However, there was 
nothing for it but to walk in, and announce, as a matter of 
coursi^ that he had thought it right to call in Air. Walby. 

The extremity of displeasure brought James to his fe^ apd 
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out into the passa^, SAjing, with grave formality, that lie \rns 
iiiuch obliged, aud glad to see Mr. Walby us a friend, but 
Lord Fiizjocclyn vas mistaken in thinkin)^ him in need of his 
advice, hfany thanks, he vrould trouble him no further; and 
anectiiiga laugh, he said Uiat Fitzjocelyn seemed never to have 
heard of a bod headache. 

* Acting docs not mend matters, Jem,’ said Louis. ‘You 
had much bettor confeas how really ill you are.’ 

Excessive giddiness made James stagger ngainst his cousin, 
and Louis, throwing his arms round him, looked in great abinii 
to the doctor for help, but was answered by souietliing very like 
a smile. ‘ Aye, aye, sir, there's nothing for it but to gojbo bed. 
If his loi-dship there liad a^on as many cases of jaundice as I 
have, ho would not look so friglitencA Very \vli<»lesonio 
disorder I Yes, lie down, and I'll send you a thing or two 
to take.’ 

So saying, Mr. Walby helped Louis to lay their unwilling 
invalid on the bed without much resistance or rfply, aT^d ])re- 
Ecntly dc]mrted, so mfinitcly rmieved that ho* could not help 
indulging in a little chuckle at the young ViHCOunt’s misUike. 
As soon as ho was gone, James revivv»l esnough to jirotest that 
it Avas all nonsense, doct<n*s must needs gU^o a •name to every- 
thing; if^tbey would only let him alone, he should he hirnself 
and off to I!iondon in two hours ; aud that it was Fitzjocelyn liini- 
self who was looking excessively ill, and as yellow m a guinea, 
lie Avould not hear of undressing and gAing ahsolutedy to hcfl, 
and fairly scolded every one out of sight. Good Miss Mercy, 
who liad trotted in at the tidings of illness, stood at the 
iiurscry-doof, telogi'aj)hing signs of commiseration in answer 
to Louis’s Ic»oks of jierplcxity. 

‘At least/ she said, ‘you bad better conm to tbre-akfust with 
us, and hear w'hat my sister says — Salome always knows what 
is best/ 

lie soon found himself in the snug parlour, where the small 
round breakfast-table, ^rawn close to Miss F.^ithfuirs fircStide * 
chair, had a sort of doll’s-houso air of cheerful comfort, with 
the tiny plates, tea-cups, and the miniature loaf, and the com- 
plicated spider-legs, among which it was not ^y to dispose 
of his own length of limb. 

The meal passed in anxioua eonsultatiom There might lie 
no danger, but the disorder was severe and increasing. James’s 
health had long been suffering from harass of niiud, want of 
rxercise, and unwholesome diet; and the blow of the previous 
diiy had brought things to a crisis. Tlftre he lay, perfectly 
uiiimnageable, permitting neither aid nor consolatioU| unabw 
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to erulore the of any ono, and too much stupefiod by 

illness to perceivn the iinpracticah'.lity of liia wild scheme of 
scf'kinj^ oinployiiiont in J^otidon. 

Miss Kiiithfull pronounced tluxt citlicr I\Icrcy or Lord Fitz- 
jocclyn must gf» and fetch Ali*a. James Frost homo. 

* 1 wiw only thinking how long we could keep her ftway,* 
said Louis. ‘Ih-dy don’t ho shocked, dear Aliss Mercy, hut I 
thought I could nurse poor Jem much better alone than with 
aiioth|;r dead weight on our hands.* 

‘I’hey w^uld neither of them thank you* said I^Iiss Faithful!, 
Innghing. * Depend upon it, she will know best how to dt‘:u 
with h«tu.* 

‘ \Vt‘ll, you see inor(j of their hou^'idudd than I do, but I 
have never dared to think of licr ! Do you renioinber the* 
words, ‘if 'thou hast run with the footmen and they have 
wearied thee — ** 

‘ There are some jicoplo wlio can run with the liorsornen better 
than with the footirum,* said Miss Saloma * You know we aro 
very fond of yohng ^Irs. Frost \Vc cani^pt forget her sweet- 
miss when she lived in this house, and she has always been nujst 
kind and friendly. I do believe that to display the must 
udiniraldo (pialities, only ne<»ds to bt‘ r()US(*d,’ 

‘To Jive in tlio house with Jem, and Jem’s three babies, 
and yet want roiHing !* 

‘ i have tluniglit,* sivid Salome, dilTideutly, Hhat ho was only 
too gentle with her,’ 

‘ Do you know how very severe you are growing, Miss 
Faithfull 1’ siiid Louis, looking her in the face, in t^o gravity of 
amusement. 

‘ I mean,’ said Miss Faithfull, blushing, ‘ though of course I 
do not know, that 1 liavo faueitnl it might bo better for l)oth if 
luj could have gone to the root of tho matter, and set fairly 
bt‘fore lier tho prime duties requisite in tho mistress of such a 
family. He may have done sof 

‘I think not,’ saitl I^ouis ; ‘it would be awkward when a 
wonuui fiuicied she embraced poverty voluntarily for his .sake. 
Poverty 1 It was riclms compared with thoir present condition. 
Isabel on 15()/. a-year I It may well make |)Oor Jem ill tj 
think nlmut it! I only wonder it is not a brain-fever!’ 

‘ Lord Fitzjoctelyu regrets that brain-fever,’ said Miss Faitlk 
full. 

‘ Probably my ideas on the subject are derived from the pre- 
valeueo of the ooinplai|it in light litemture,* said Louis, smiling. 
*lt would be moi*e digniliciC and suit Isabel better. Poor 
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Isaljcl ! I hope 1 have done her injustice. Siio behaved gloriousljr 
at thoban*icadea, and has a groat soul after all ; but 1 had begun 
to think heroines not ciiladated for inodorato cu*cumstanocs. 
May they do better in no circumstances at all! lleighho ! * 
1k»w a heavy heui't makes one talk nonsense I So 1 am to 
fetch the poor thing homo, Miss Faithfull.’ 

This was determined on, whether with on without James’s 
consent; Alisa Alorcy undertaking that she and Alartha would 
help Chai'lutte, and dispose of the children in the llouso Beau- 
tiful ; and she went back Avith Louis to fetch them, whcTi little 
Cailiarino was found poej ting through the bars of * her j^rison- 
gate at the top of the mirseiy-htairs, shouting lustily fyrpapa. 
bhe graciously acc(‘])ted her godfather as a suhstitute, and w'lis 
carried by him to her kind neighbour’s house, already a supple- 
inentary home. As to lier fallicr, Louis found him inoro 
refnictory than ever. II is only greeting was, 'Why uro not 
you gone lioiner He scorned Air. Walby’s j)rc8criptions, and 
made such confident assertions that ho slionhl b^ off ^ Lon- 
don in the evening, that Fit/jocelyn almost cevei ted to the 
bniiu-fover theory, and did not venture to hint liis inicniiou 
to any one but Charlotte, telling her that ho should now almost 
tliiiik her justitied in locking the doors, * , 

Sending iuftjriiiation to his father, lie started for l^stminstor, 
veiy disconsolate, and full of self-reproach fr>r the hnftty pro- 
eex^dings wliich had borne such bitter fruits. The man and the 
situation had been an injustice to each othfr; a sensitive irritable 
pci'son was the very last to he fit for a [tosition recruiting unusual 
judgment and tenijier, where his energy had jireyed nj)on itself. 
His being jTlaccd there hod been the w'ork of Louis’s own im- 
])etuou8 scorn of the wisdom of elder and graver heads. Such 
regrets derived additional poignancy from »the 4in possibility of 
conferring direct assistance ujKm dames, and from the degree 
of justice in the hard measure whicli had been dealt to liiin, 
w'ould make it for ever diilicitli to nrcoinmend him ; and yet 
the devising future schemes for liis welfare was tlie reTugo* 
which Louis’s mind most willingly sought from the present 
perplexity of the communication in store for poor Isabel. 

As he put out his head at the Estminster station, a familiar 
voice shouted, ' Hollo 1 Fitzjocelyn, how jolly 1 Have you got 
James there? I told Isabel it would be no use; but when 
she did not get a letter this morning, she would have it that ho 
was coming, and got me to walk up with her.’ 

' Where is she 1’ asked Louis, as he jumped out and shook 
hands with Walter. ‘ • 
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* Walking up and clown the esplanade. She would not come 
into tlici station, so I said I would run up to witisfy licr. I 
don’t know what she will say to you for not being Frost’ 

* Do you mean that she is anxious V 

* It is tiio correct thing, isn’t it, when wives get away from 
their liusbands, and have not the fragment of a letter tor 
twenty-four wliol'j hours? But what do you mean, FitzjcKXjlyn?* 
asked the boy, suddenly solicting. ' Is anything really tbo 
matter V 

* Yfts, Walter,’ said Louis; *we must toll your sister as best 
wo can. James is ill, and I am come for her,’ 

Waltcu' was Hiloiit for a few minutes, then drew a sigli, 
wiying, ‘Poor Isabel, I wish it had not boon! I’hcscj were 
the only coiiilorbiblo holidays I have had sineo slic chose to 
marry.’ 

J:«il)cl hero came ii\ sight, quickening lior pace ns she first 
saw that Iht broUier had a companion, but slackening in dis- 
ap[)oiuifinent \vheii she perceived that it Wiis not her husband ; 
tlion the next moment hurrying on, and as she met them, cx- 
clainiiiig, ‘Toll me at once I What is it ?’ 

‘ Nothing serious,’ siiid Louis. ‘ The children are all well, 
but I h‘tl James vjTy uncomfortable, though with nothing 
woi*so than a lit of jauiuliec.* 

'i’hc Inexperienced Isabel hardly know whether this were not 
as formidable os even the cherished brain-fever; and becoming 
very pale, she said, ‘I am ready at once — Walter will let 
mam Ilia know.’ 

* There will bo no train for two hours,’ said Louis. ‘ You 
will have ]»lcnty of time to prepare.’ 

‘You should have telegraphed,’ saul Isabel; ‘I coidd ha%’'o 
come by the tirst train.’ 

Trembling, she grasped Waller’s arm, and began hastening 
homo, imjintient to be doing something. 'I knew something 
was wrong,’ she cxolaiinod ; ‘ I ought to have gone home yester- 
day, when there w;is no letter,’ 

‘ iiujeed, tlioro was nothing the matter yesterday, at least 
with his kejilth,’ said Louis. ‘ You are alarming yourself fat 
too much — * 

‘To bo sure, Isabel,’ chimed in Walter. *A follow at my 
tutors had it, and did nothing but wind silkworm's silk all 
the time. Wo sliall have James yet to spend Christmas with 
us. Evcrybcnly laughs at the jaundice, though Fitzjocelyn docs 
look so lugubrious that he had almost frightened me* 

* Is this true I’ said Isabel, looking irem one to the other, a^ 
if she had been fnghteued in vain. 
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* Quito true, Isabel,* said Walter. ‘ Never mind Fitrjocelyn » 
long faco ; 1 'wouldn’t go if 1 vere you I Don’t spoil tlio 
holidays.* 

‘I must go, Walter dear,* said Isabel, ‘but I do not think' 
Lord Fitzjocelyn would play 'with my fears. Either ho is 
very ill, or something else is wrong.* 

* You have guessed it, Isabel,* said I^ouia. ‘ This illness is 
partly the effect of distress of mind.* 

‘That horrid meeting of trustees 1* cried Isiibcl, ‘ I am sure 
they have been impertinent.* • 

‘They objected to some of Ills ik)iDgs; ho answered by 
threatening to resign, and I am sorry to say that the oj>po- 
sition set prevailed to have his resignation accepted.* . * 

‘A very good thing too,* cried Sir Walter. ‘I always 
thought that scliool a sl»abhy concern. To bo under a lot of 
biitelicra iiiul bakers, and nothing hut c:id.s among the boy.-^l 
lie ought to bo lieartily glad to l>c rid of the crow.* 

Isabel's iiidigiiiition was checked by a sort sof moiancholy 
amusement at her lu'oiher’s viftw; but Louis doubted win* the r 
she realized the w^ght of lier own 'words as she answcTod— 

‘ L'lifortunalely, Walter, it is nearly all wo have to live upon.’ 

‘ iSo much the hetter,* contiiniod Walter, ‘I’ll tell you ’ you 
sliall all go to Tlioi’iituij Ct»ii\^ay, and 1 il ef)rnc and sjuujd iny 
lioliilays there, insU'ad of kicking my Jie<‘Is at thejfe Ktu])i»l 
places. I shan't mind Viiur bahies a hit, and Frost may Ciill 
liimself rny tutor if he likes. 1 don’t c;«’o if you take mo away 
from Eton.* 

‘ A kiiuL sclioiiio, Waller, ’ sjiid Inuhel, ‘ hut wanting in two 
important points, inainina’s consent and JaTnes's,’ 

‘Oh, ril take care of mamma I* 

‘ I’m afraid I can't promise the same as Jo James.* 

‘All! I see. Dolafurd was quite right wllen he Siiid Jfr. 
Frost was a gcntloman who never knew w*hat \vas for his own 
advantiigc.’ , 

As they arrived at the hou.se, Isabel desired to know ho>v*soo7r 
she must be ready, and went up-stairs. Walter detained his 
cousin — ‘ I say, Fitzjocelyn, liavo tliey really got nothing to 
live on V 

*No more than will keep them from absolute want.* 

‘I shall take them home,* said Walter, with much satis- 
faction. ‘I sliall write to tell James that there is nothing 
else to be done. I cannot do without Isabel, and I'll make 
my mother consent* 

Fitzjocelyn was glad to be freed from 4he boy on any terms, 
and, to see him go oil to write his letter. 
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Walter was at least sincere and warm-liearlccl in hiB aelfi^- 
•icss, anil so more a^reeaLle than his mother, wliom Louis found 
inucli <li.str<‘ssed, under the secret conviction that soiuetldng 
miglit be expected of her. * Toor Isiibel 1 I wish she could 
oomo to me; but so many of them — and wo without a settled 
lionio. If tlicro wore no children — Init London houses are 
so small; and, iniU-cd, it would be no true kindness to let them 
live in our stylo for a liitlu while. They must run to ex- 
penses in dross; it would be imieh more economical at home, 
and J could send Walter to them if ho is very tnnddesomo.’ 

‘Thnnk you/ siiid J^otiis. ‘J think James will bo able to 
ride out th(; storm indeju‘nd'*ntly.* 

* I know tliat would be his wish. And T think T heard that 
Mr. \ >ynovor obj(‘ctod to tho school. That might bo one ob- 
slach) reniove<l.* 

Lady Conw.iy comforted hcrsidf l>y flourishing on into pro • 
ilictiDiis that all vv<iuld now bo right, and that poor dear Isabel 
would soon bii a much richer woman than herself; whilo Louis 
listened to the castlc-buiMiiig, not thinking it worth while to 
make useless co\intei‘-pr(*j»heei« s. 

The sLstei*s were u[»-^(airs, assisting Isabel, and they all camo 
down logetlier. /J’In* gills were crying; but Isal'cl’s dark, suflb. 
eycfi, and nolilo head, had .an air of calm, resolute elevation, 
which drove all Louis’s inisgivingH away, and which Hoemed 
ipiito beyond and above the region of Laily Conways caresses 
and uflectivuiatc spocohos. Walter and Virginia came up to 
(he sUitioii, and parted with their sister with fondness that was 
much luuro refreshing, \\ alter rciteniting that his was tho 
only plan. 

‘Now, Filzjocelyn/ said Isabel, when they wore shut into 
A coupe, ‘tell mo wli^it you said about distress of naiuL It haa 
l.uunted mo whether }ou ustnl those words.* 

‘Could you doubt his distress at sucli a stale of alTairar 
‘I thought there co\dd l»e uo distress of miud W'hero tlio 
Buffering is for tlio truth.* 

‘ Ah 1 if ho could (juito fe<d it so !’ 

‘Wliat.do you mean? There hoa been a cabal against 
James from tlio tii'st to make him lay aside his principles, and 
1 cannot regret his refnsiil to submit to improper dictation, at 
whatever cost fo myself* 

' I am aliwid he better- knows than you do what that cost is 
likely to bo.* 

‘Does ho think I cannot boar poverty f exJaimed Isabel. 

‘ lie liad not said so—’ began Louis; ‘ but — 

‘You both think me a poor, helpless creature,* said Tsabd, 
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her ejcs kiuJling as they had doTio in the midst of danger. 
* 1 can do better than you think. 1 may be able myself to do 
sumethLiig towards our luaiiitenance.* 

He could not help answering, in the tone that gave courtesy 
to almost any ivords, * I am afmd it docs not answer for tho 
wife to bo the bread-winner.* 

'Then you doubt my writing being wortk [anything T sho 
asked, in a hurt tone of humility. *Tell me candidly, for 
it would be tho gi'Ciitcst kindncuH;' and her eye unconfciously 
sought the' bag w'hero lay Sir Hubert, whom all this time 
her imagination was exalting, us the hero who would free 
them iVoiii their distrossc's. ^ 

* W oi th much pleasure to me, to tho \vorld at large,’ said 
J-ouis; ‘but — ^>'ou told me to spe.ak plainly — ^to your homo, 
w ould atii/ remuneration be w’orth your ow'u pcrspual carel* 

Isabel coloured, but did not H|>eak, 

Louis veutunHl another sentence — ‘It is a delicate subject, 
but you must know better than I how i‘ar JflmcH ^ould bo 
likely to bear that another, even you, should •work for his live- 
lihood.* 

When Isiibel sixdvo again, it was to a^dc further particulars; 
and when lie lirui told all, .she found hoJ.'K^ in /‘xclaiming at the 
folly and injustice of James’s eiieiiii<*s. until the sense of fairness 
obligetl liiiii to say, *1 wish the right and the wrong ever 
were fairly divided in tliis world; and yet perhaps it is best 
as it is : the grain of right on eitlicr^side may save tho sin 
from being a pivsumptixous one.* 

' ‘ It would be hard to hud the one grain of righf» on the part 
of tho Ranlsbotlmm ciihaL* 

‘Perhaps you would not think so, if you were a boy’s 
mother.* ^ • , 

‘ Oh !’ cried I.sabel, with tears in her eyes, ‘ if he thought 
he had been too hasty, be always made such ref»aratLon tlint 
only cowards could help being touched. I'm sure thoy deserved 
it, and much more.* * 

‘ No doubt,’ said Louis ; ‘but, alasl if all had their deserts — * 

‘ Then you really think he was too severe V 

‘ 1 think his constitutional character was hardly fit for so 
trying a post, and that his fiunily and school troubles reacted 
upon each other.* 

‘ You mean Clara’s conduct; and dear grandmamma — oh ! if 
. she could but have stayed wdth us 1 If you could have seen how 
. haggpd and grieved he came home from Cheveleight I do 
not t^k he has been quite the same evat since.’ 

‘ And No. 5 has never been the same,* said Louia 

• FW 
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‘ Tc*ll ino/ wiiil Tsaliol, suddenly, * are wo Tciy poor indt'odl’ 
‘ r ffar so, l.sjilit‘1. Till James can find some employment, 1 
fi'iir iliei'o is a stern struggle with j>overty before you.’ 

‘ Doe-i tiiat mean living as the Faithfulls doT 
‘Yes, I tliiuk your means will be nearly the same as theirs.’ 
‘Fitvjocelyn,’ said Tsiibel, after a long pause, ‘ I see what yoi 
have be(‘n im[)lying all this time, and I have been feeling it too, 
I have been absorbed in iriy own pursuits, aud not paid atten- 
tion ( nmjgh to details of manngcinont, and so I liavo heljK’c] 
to fn^t ami vex my husband. Y'ou all think my habits an addi- 
tional evil in this trial.’ 

‘ .lann s Iui.s m*ver said a word of the kind,’ cried Louis. 

‘E know lie Inis not; but J ought to have opened my eye.« 
to it long ago, and T thank you for helping mo. Tlierc — w'ill 
you lake tlfat iiiauiiserijit, and keep it out of my way? It haf 
bei-n a great teiiii)lor to me. It is finished now, and it might 
hring in soim tliing. Hut 1 can have only one thought now — 
liow to make .I^arnes Imppicr and more at c:ise.* 

‘ Tlu*n, Isabel, I don’t think your inisfo’’t lines will be mi.^^for- 
tune.*..’ 

‘ To surti-r for right prineijiles should give strength for any- 
thing,’ sriid l.^ibel. *■ * Tliink what many better w'omen tlian I 
lifue laid to eiuluro, v hen they have had to be ashamed ol 
llu ir liusbiiml, not proud of him! Now, I do hope and trust 
that (h)d will help us, and carry us and the children through 
with it I’ 

i/ouis felt that in this frame she was truly fit to cheer and 
sii.stuiu James. JEow she. might endure the actual struggle with 
pimury, he il.irod not imagine; at present ho could only be car- 
ried along by her lofty coini>osui’c. * 

JamcvS still lay 6 \\ his tus.sod, uncomfortable bed in the even- 
ing twiliglil. 'J’ho long, lonely hoiira, when ho imagined Louis 
to have taken him at his woni and gone home, had given him 
a uiMU'ablc sense of desertion; and os increasing sensations of 
illness took from him the hopes of moving on that day, ho 
been mo distracted at the thought of the anxiety his silence 
w’ould caii.-e I.sabel, and, after vainly attempting to w'rite, had 
fieeu lying with the door open, w'atchiiig for some approach- 
ing <iiep 

There was the familiar sound of a soft, gliding step on the 
sl.iirs, then a pause, and the sweet soft voice, ‘ My poor James, 
bow sadly nncomfoi*table you are!* 

‘ IVIy dear!’ be cried, hastily niising himself, * who has been 
frightening yon T 

* No one ; Fiizjocclyn was so kind as to come for ma* ^ 
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'Ah I I 'wished you to liave been spared this onpleasaut 
business.* 

* Do you tliink 1 could boar to stay away! Oh, James! hay^ 
I bceu too useless and helpless for you even to be glad to 
see mef 

* It 'wiiB for your own sake^* he murmured, pressing her hand. 

** Has Fitzjocclyn told you f * 

‘ Yes,’ said l^ibel, looking up, as she sat besido Lira. ‘ Never 
mind, James. It better to sufler wrong than to do I do 
not fear but that, if wo strive to do our duty, (lod will help 
us, and make it turn out for tlio best for our <^ildron and our- 
selves.* • 

He gnusped her hand in inieuso emotion. • 

* I know you arc anxious about me,* added Isabel. ‘ My ways 

have been too self-indulgent for you to thii^k I oim bear hard- 
ness. I made too many professions at lirst; I w'ill make no 
more now', but only tell you that I trust to do my utniost, and 
not shrink from itiy duties. And now, not a word more about 
it till you ai*e better.* * 


ciiArriiii xxx^ir. * 

swi:et uses op adveiwity. 

One fiirnnco many llinrs the goofl an<1 hw! will hold ; 

Yet what coijsuinca the chaif will only cleaime the aoli) 

It. C. xiiKKcn. 

D XJRII^G the succeeding days, James hod little will or power 
to consider his affairs; and Isabel, while attending on 
him, had time to think over her plans. Hap]dly, they had not 
a debt. Mrs. Frost had so entirely impressed her grandson's 
mind w'ith her own invariable rule of paying her way, that it 
Lad been one of his grounds far pride that he hod never^owed 
anything to any man. 

They were thus free to choose their own course, but Lord 
Ormersfield urged their remaining at Noithwold for the present. 
He saw Mr. Galoott, who had been exceedingly concerned at the 
turn affairs had taken, and very far from wishing to depose 
James^ though thinking that he needed an exhortation to tako 
hped to his ways. It had been an improper reprimand, im- 
properly received ; but the Earl and the Squire agi’eed that 
nothing but morbid fancy could conjure up disgrace, such as 
need prevent James Frost from rcmairilng in his own house 
until he could obtain employment, provided he and his wife 
• r f2 
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liad the rcAoliiiion to contract their stylo of living under the 
eyo of their neighbours. 

This gave neither of them a moment’s uneasiness. It was 
not the direction of their j>riclc; and even before James’s aching 
)tead was troubled witli deliberation, Lsahel Imd discassod her 
]dan with the Miss Faithful Is. Hho would imagine liorself in 
a colony, and be' troubled with no more scruples about the 
conventional tasks of a lady than if she were in the back-woods. 
They would shut up some of tlie rooms, take one servant r>f 
all-work, and Isabel would be nui'sery-niaid herself. *Wo 
may <lo quite as well as the caiqionter's wife,* she said; 'she* has 
jiiore children and b‘ss income*, and yet always seems to me the 
richest person whom I 

Janies groumid, and turned his face away. Tie could not 
forbid it, lor- even I fibers exertion must bo j>erinitl(Ml rather 
than llio dishonour of living beyond ilieir means ; and ho con- 
soled hjmself with tliinking that when the tb adening inertm‘Ss 
of his illncjjs should l<‘avo liim, l*c should sod some means of lind- 
ing employ meiit‘ for himself, which would s;»ve her from toil and 
exertion; and, in the iiunuitime, with all his keen self-re]u*c>acli, 
it was li bless(*d thing to have boon brought back to Ida enthu- 
siastic adinirntiem for h<‘r, all discontents and diuwbacks utterly 
forgotten in her lussidiious atrectioii and gallant cheerfulness. 

liord Orinersfield had readily acceded to his sou’s wish to 
bring the party to spend Christmas at Ormcrstield. as soon as 
Janies couhl bo movc»l. Inuring their vi.dt tlie elianges wore 
to be made, and before setting out Isabel liad to s|>eak to tho 
st'rvants. Charlotte’s alacrity and usefulness havl made licr 
doubly esteemed during her masters illness ; and when ho 
lioard how she wjis to bo disjwed of. lio Boouied much vexed. 
Ho said that she \\\is n legacy from his graird mother, and too 
innocent and jirelty to be cast about among strange servant.^ 
in all tho place's wliere the Conw'ays visited; and that he would 
iiot*have cousoiitcd to tho transfer, but that, under their present 
circumstances, it was impossiMo to keep her. If any evil 
came to her, it w'ould be anuiher miserable effect of his own 
temper. * 

Isabel thought ho exaggerated the dangers, and die spoke 
brightly to Charlotte about fixing the day of her going to E»l- 
ininster, so as to be put into the ways of the place brfore her 
pi-edecessor departed. Tlic tears at once came into Charlotte s 
eyes, and she auewered, * If you please^ ma’am, I should be 
very sorry to leave, unless I did not give satisfaction.’ 

* That is far from being the reason, Charlotte ; but we can* 
nut keep so good a servant:— Mr. Frost has given up — ^ 
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have been put out of the school/ said James, from liia softi, 
in liis stem sense of truth. * We must live on as little aa pos- 
sible, and therefore must part with you, Charlotte, tliough from 
no fault of yours. You must look on us as your friends, and* 
in any diiHculty apply to us ; for, as IMra Frost Siiys, wo look 
on you as a charge from my gramlmother.* 

Charlotte cscajied U) hide her tears; iiud \vhon, a few minutes 
nller, the Ormci*slield carriage arrived, and nurses and babies 
were packed in, and her master walkeil focfbly and languidly 
down-stairs, and her niistreiis turru*d round to say, •kindly, 
‘You will let me know, Charlotte]* she just* articulated, 

* Thank you, ma'am, I w'ill write.* 

Mr. Frost’s wonls had not been news to Clmrlptle. Ilis 
alTairs had been alroatly pretty well mulerstood and discussed ; 
and tlio Lard, rude, gnisping cointneniH of tlie vulgar cook — nay, 
even of the genteel nurse— had been so many wounds to tlio 
little maitlen, bred up by Jane in the simplieity of feudal 
reverence and nlTection for all that boro the siume «f Frost 
Dynevor. * • 

Her mistress leff to the tender mercies of some servant such 
as these, some one who might only earc for lior own ease ami 
[)rofit, and not once think of who and wl^iit she had been I Tho 
little cliildrcn knocked Jibout by some car(‘leyg girl ! Never, 
never ! All the doubts and scruples about putting Iier (rwn weak 
head and vain heart in the way of being iiuulo faithless to Tom 
revived, reinforced by her stnaig and •generous tion. A 
romantic purpose suddenly occurred to Jicr, fluBliing her rbeek and 
brightening her eye. Ju that one impulse, scrubbing, washing 
dishes, shoft lilac sleeves were either forgotten, or accjuirctd a 
positive glory; and while the cook was issuing her invitations 
for a jollification and gossip at tho cxp( ji.se yf Mr. and Mrs. 
Frost, Charlotte sat in her attic, amid Jane’s veibenas, wliicli 
she had cherished there ever since their expulsion from the 
kitchen, and wTote and cried, ^nd left off, to road over, and feel 
satisfied at, the felicity of her phrases, and the wntiinent 6f her 
project. 

‘Dear and honoured Madah, — Pardon the liberty I am 
taking but 1 am sure that you and my reverend and redoubted 
master would not wUlIngly have indicted so much pain as 
yesterday on a poor young female which was brought up from 
an orphan child by my dear late lamented mi.stre.Hs and owfM 
everything to her and would never realize the touching lines of 
the sublime poet 

Deserted in his utmost ncerf 
By thoM his fonser bounty fod. 
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A« to higher wages and a situation offering superior advantages 
such as might prove attractive to other minds it has none to 
me. My turn is for fidelity in obscurity and dear and honoured 
hidy 1 am a poor unprotected girl which has read in many 
volumes of the dangers of going forth into the snares of a 
wealthy and poweriul family and begs you not to deprive her 
of tho shelter of the peaceful roof which has been her huveu 
and has been tho seen of tho joys and sorrows of her career. 
Dear lady pardon tho liberty that I liave taken but it would 
brake my heart to leave you and mastcT and the dear children 
cspashilly in the i)ro.sent winter of adversity which I have 
hand.s to help in to tho best of my ])oor abilities. Dear and 
lionourcd lacly I have often been idle but 1 will bo so no 
more 1 love tho dear little Lulics with all my hcari and I 
can cook and act in any capacity and wages is no object 1 will 
not tiiko noho nor beer neither — ^jind tlic parlour tea-leaves 
will bo suflicient. Dear ami honoured master and mistress 
forgive ti e liljo"ty a poor girl lias taken ami lend a favourable 
ear to my request for if you jicrslst in parting with mo I know 
I shall not survive it. 

* Your humble and faithful Servant, 

‘ CiJAKLOTTE Arnold.* 

Isabel received this letter while sho wvls at breakfast with 
liOrd Ormerslifld and Louis, and it was, of course, impossiblo 
to keep it to hei’self. , * Talking of no w’uges 1* said the £ai*L 

* Send her off at oiico,* 

‘ You will despise me,’ said Isalx?!, with tears in her eyes; 
Mint tliere is something very touching in it, in spite of tho 
nllectation. 1 believe she really means it’ 

^Affectation is only matter of taste,’ said Louia ‘ZlaU 
tlie 8im])Ucity of our 3ay is only fashion ; and Charlotte’s letter, 
with u few stops, and signed Okloc, w'ould liave figured hand- 
somely in Mrs. Ihulcliffe’s time.* ^ 

• does not dc|)end on me,’ snid Istihol ; 'James oould not 
bear her going before, and I am sure ho will not now.’ 

‘ I think lie ought not,’ said Louis. ‘ IVir girl ! I do btdieve 
Hie snares t)f wealthy families and fidelity in obscurity, really 
mean with her the pomps and vanities versus duty and affeo- 
tion.* 

' 1 am sure I would not drive her back to them,’ said Isabel ; 
'but 1 am only afiiiid the work wdll be too much for her 
strength.’ 

'Tlie willing heart goes all the way,* said Louis; 'and 
maybe it will be more wholc.somc than London, and sitting up.* 
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liabd coloured and sighed ; but added, that it would bo 
infinite relief on the children's account to keep somo one at) 
gentle-handed, and so entirely to bo trusted. 

James's decision was immediate. lie culled the letter a, 
farrago, but his laugh was mixed with tonra at the faithf* 1 
affection it displayed. •It w'as mere folly/ he snM, *to thiiih 
of kec])ing her without wages ; but, if she ivould accept sue 
03 could be afforded after taking a rough village girl for her 
food to do the hard work, the exjKfri merit should be made, in the 
hope that the present straits would only endure for a shout time. 

This littlo event seemed to have done him rmujli good, and 
put him more at peace with the world. Ho was grateful for 
Lord Ormcrsfiold's kindness and forbeaitinco, and tlio inforced 
rest from work was refreshing him; wdiilo Isabel had never 
been so cheerful and lively in her life as now, wlitoi braced 
manfully for her work, full of energy, and feeling Hint ^ho mu^f# 
show hci’self happy and courageous to support liis fhspi'csscd 
spirits. Sho wjus making a beginning — she was jiraeti^ing licr- 
self in her luirsciy duties, nntK to ber surprise, finding tlierii 
quite charming; awl littlo Kitty so chdighled \Nitli all she 
did for her, tluit all (ho hitherto unsoumhsl de}>ths of the 
motherly heart were stirred up, and she cotild not think why 
she had never found out licr true hap[fin<!ss; She looked so 
bright and so beautiful, that even Lord Ormersfield i;pnKak(^d 
it, pitying her for trials wdiich ho tlionght site littlo roiilizod; 
but Louis augured better, believing that it was not i^^uoranco 
but resolution which gave auimatiou and brilliancy to Iicr dark 
eye, and cheerfulness to her smile. 

Fitzjocelyn took her to Dynevor Terraco in the artemoon 
to scttlo tho matter w'ith Charlotte ; and, on the way, he took 
the opportunity of telling her that lie had been reading Sir 
Hubert, and admired him very much, Misedssing him atid 
Adeline with the same vivid interest os her own sisters showed 
in them as persons, not mere personages. Isabel said thay 
already seemed to her to belong to a world much forthor^bacb; 
than the last fortnight 

• There is some puzzle in the middle,* said Louis. • I can’t 
make out the hero whose addresses were so inconvenient to 
Adeline, and who ran away fi'om tho pirates. He began os a 
crabbed old troubadour, who made bad verses; a 'd then ho 
went on as a fantastic young Viscount, skipping and talking 
nonsense.* 

•Ohr cried Isabel, much discomposed. •Did I leave that 
piece there] I took it to Estminster by piistake, and they told 
, mo of it 1 should have token it out * 
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'TJiat would have been a pity,* said Louis, ^for the Viflcoimi 
is a much more livliig man than tho old troubadour. When 
lio liad so many plans of poems for tho golden violet that he 
liuule none at all, I was quite taken with him. I began to 
tliink 1 was going to have a lesson.* 

Isabel blushed and tried to laugh, but it was so unsuccessful 
that Louis exclaimed in high gleo — * There! I do believe I 
was tho fantastic Viscount 1 Oh I Istibel, it was too bad! I 
can fairly acquit inysclf of 8kii)piiig ever hiiico 1 had tho 
lionour^bf your acquainbince.’ 

‘Or of running away from the pirates,’ said Isabel. ‘No, it 
was a great deal too bad, and very wrong indeed. It was 
when you j lid nob run away that I was so much nshamo<l, 
that 1 thouglit I liad torn out every atom. I never told 
any one — not even Virginia I* 

Louis had a very hearty laugh, and, wlicn Isabel saw him 
so excessively anuis(*d, she ventured to laugh too at her ancient 
prejudice; and <Mie strange chance which had made the faiitastio 
Viscount, Sir Ko’and’s critic. *’ 

‘ You must restore him/ said Louis, refiirning to busineas. 
‘That old troubadour is tlie one inconsistency in the story, 
evidently not fitting into the original ]dot. 1 shall bo delighted 
to sit for the ])ortrait.* 

‘ I dofi’t think you could now,* s.aid Isabel. * I think tho 
motley must have been in the spectacles with whicli 1 looked 
at you.* 

‘Ah! it is n true poem,’ said Louis; ‘it must have been a 
groat relief to your feelings! Shall I give it back to yoiil’ 
‘Oh! I can’t touch it now!’ cried Isabel. ‘ Yoti may givo 
it to me; and if ever 1 liavc time to^ think again of it, I may 
touch it up, but ccrti^inly not now,’ 

‘And when you do, pray don’t omit the Viscount. I 
can’t lose my chance of going down to posttTity.* 

lie went his way, while Is?ibfl rej)aired to the Terrace, 
and tbund Choi-lotte awaiting her answer in much trepidation. 

The low wages, instead of none at all, were a great dis- 
appointment, doing away with nil the lionour and sentiment, 
and merely degrading lier in the eyes of her companions; but 
her attachment conquered this objection, and face to face witli 
her mistress, the affectation depai*ted, and left remaining such 
honest and sincera faithfulness and affection, that Isal^l felt 
as if a valuable and noblc-liearted fnend had suddenly been 
mlade known to her. It was a silly little fanciful heart, but it 
was sound to tho core ; and when Isabel said, ‘ There will be 
Wy hard work, Charlotte^ but we will try to do our beat 
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for Mr. Frost and tho children, and wo will help each other,' 
Charlotte felt as if no task could bo too hard if it wero to bo 
met with such a look and smile. 

*ls it settled?' asked Lord Fltzjocelyn, as Charlotte openod 
the door for him. 

* Oh, yes, thank you, my Lord — ^ 

‘ But, Charlotte, ono thing is decided. Airs. Fi’ost can afford 
no more eaihde-Coloffjie. Tlic first hysterics, ami you gol* 

He passed upstairs, and found isabed beginning to dismaiitlo 
tho drawing-room — ‘Wliich you arranged for ns!* sIjc Aid. 

A long, deep sigh was tho answer, and Louis inftsod for some 
moments ore ho said — Mt is hard work to say good-hyo to 
trifles with which departed happiness seems coiinectcj^l.^ 

^ Oh, no!* cried Isabel, eagerly. * With such a home, tho 
hnj>piness cannot bo departed.* ^ 

‘ No, not with such a homo !* said Louis, with a melancholy 
smilo; 'but I was selfish enough to bo thinking who hung 
that picture — • • 

‘ I don’t think you wore the^elfish iwrson,’ «aid Tsabcl. 

' Pati(‘iic4j and work!* said- Louis, rousing himself. ‘ Somo 
sort of good time must come,’ — ^and he quickly put his hand to 
assist in putting tho Dresden shepherd. and, Rhcphcrdcss into 
retirement, obs(‘rvirig that they seemed tho genii of tho placo^ 
and he set his mind on their rcsiomtion. • 

‘1 do not tliink,’ said Isabel, as sho afterwards narrated 
this scene to her Jinsband, 'that I s.*vcr realized bis being 
so much attached to Mary ronsonby; 1 thought it wits a convo- 
nicut suitable thing in which he fdlowed his father’s wishes; 
and r iin.a^ncd he had quite recovered it.’ 

'Ho did not look interesting enough? Yea! lio was slow in 
knowing his own mind; hut his heart opco given there is no 
recalling it, whatever his father may wish.* 

'Or my mother,’ .said Isjtbcl, smiling. 

' Ah 1 I have never a.sked you what your party say of him ia 
the London world’ ^ • 

'They say he quite provokes them by being such a diligent 
member; and that})coplc debate os to whether he will distingbiRli 
himself. Some say he does not care enough; and others, that 
he has too many crotchets.’ 

'Just so! Public men are not made of that soft, scrupuloufl 
stuff, which only hardens and toughens when principle is clear 
before him. Well, as to society — 

' Virginia says he is hardly ever to be had; he is either si 
the House, or he has something to do for his &ther; he slips 
out of x’artics, and they never catch him unless they aro in 
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f^rcat want of a gontlcrnaa to tike them somowhero, and then 
no one is so iisi^iul. Alainiua lias been setting innumerable 
little trapH for him, but lie iiiavclies straight through them all, 
and only a little tone of irony betrays that lie sees through 
tliein. Every one likes him, and the only complaint is, tliat 
lie is so seldom to be seen, keeping almost entirely to his 
father's set, always )vith his father — 

‘ Ay I 1 can bear to watcli his subTnission better than formerly. 
Ills attentions are in such perfect good taste that they aro 
quite beautiful; and bis lordship has quite cc£t«cd snubbing, 
and begins tcf have a gliriimeriiig that vvlioii Louis says some- 
thing never dreamt of in his philosopliy, the defect may be in 
Ills undorstaiidirig, and not in Eti3!jocelyn\s.' 

‘I couhl excuse him for not always understanding Fitz- 
jocelyn! Jhit there never were two kinder peoplt^ in ihe world ; 
and 1 could iiot have imagined that 1 shoald ever like Lord 
Ormei*slie!d half so much.* 

M Io is> iin])r)ved. J^ouis’s cxcliinive devotion has not been 
lost on him. HoHsworih has bedti silling with ino, and talking 
of the great change in the parish, lie t^>!d rue that at his 
l]i>st arrival here, seven years ago, when he was very young, he 
found himself quite dishoartoned and disgu'^ted by the re- 
^peccability of the place. Every one was cold, distant, correct, 
and .seIf-<5dooming; so perfectly contented with tliomselves and 
the routiiio, that lie felt all his ardour thrown away, and it 
seemed to liiio that Im was prustor to a steam-engine — a mere 
item in the proprieties of Ormerslicld, lie was almost ready 
to oxchangc, out of weariness and impatience, when Fitz- 
jocelyn came lionie, and awoke ficsh life and inte»(*st by his 
absurdiiios, his wonderful phihnthropies, and extmordinary 
schemes. lli.s sympathy and earnestness 'wove the first refresh- 
ment and encouragement ; and llohls worth declares that no 
one c;iQ guosif the benefit that he was to him even when ho 
wiis most ridiculous. Since tha^, he says, the change has been 
strikibg, tlioiigh so gradual. Louis has all th*o same fresimess anti 
energy, but wdthoiit tlie fluctuation and imj>etuosity. And 
his example of humility and siin’crity has worked, not only in 
l•eclluming the wild outlying ]»eoplc, but even awakening the 
comfortable dependents from their self-satisfaction. Even 
Frampton is far from the iin{)OQetrablo person he used to be.’ 

' And I suppose they .have done infinite good to the wild 
]Mnrksedge people!’ 

* ‘ Some are better, some are worse. I believe that people 
always aro worse wdion they reject gocvl. I am glad to find, 
too, that tliu improvements answer in a pcouuUry j^iut uf 
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view. His Lordship is amazed at liis boa’s sagacity, and they 
have never been so much at case in money miittora’ 

‘Indeed! Well, I must own that 1 havo always been stnick 
with the very small scale on which things are done liere. Just- 
tlio mere margin of what is required by their station, barely 
an indulgeucoP 

‘I fancy you must look into subscription; for Fitzjocolyn’s 
moans/ said James ; ‘and for the rest, they havo no heart for new 
furniture till he marrioR.* 

‘ Well! I wonder if Mary is worth so much heart I It might 
be the best thing for him if she would find some -worthy mer- 
chant. lie is very young still, and looks younger. I should 
like him to begin tlio world again.* • 

‘ lla! Isabel, you want to cook up a romance of*your own 
for liiin.* 

James was recovering cheerfulness. ITo thodglit ho was 
bracing himself to bear bravely with an unmorited wrong. Tho 
injustice of liLs sentence hid from him the d<^gfee justice; 
and with regard to his own t6m]mr, he kiicw^ better what ho 
restrained than what ho expressed, and habitually gave him- 
Bolf credit for what he did not say or do. There was much that 
was really good in his present 8j)irit, and it was on the w'ay 
to bo better; but his was not tho cfiarncler to bo mate- 
rially altered by the first brunt of a sudden shock, dt wa.s a 
step that ho had brought himself to forgive tho trustees. Ho 
did not yet see that lie had any need to be forgiven. 

At the end of three weeks Janies and IbhIm;! returned to their 
home, and to their new May of life ; and Fitzjocelyn had only 
time to see <hat tliey were beginning their struggle with good 
counigc, before tho meeting of Parliament Bummoned liiin to 
London. 

Isabel fully justified Miss Faithfull’s predieiion. She was 
too truly high-minded to think any task beneath her; and with 
her heart in, not out of lier imjnediatc w^ork, slio could not fail 
to be a happier woman. Success gave as much pleasure in* 
a household duty as in an accomplishment — nay, far more when 
it was a victory over herself, and au increase to the <K>mfort 
of her husband. Her strength w'as much tried, and the 
children often fatigued and harassed her; but there was un- 
speakable oomt>ensation in their fondness and dependence on 
her, and even in tho actual services themselves. The only 
wonder began to be how bhe could havo ever tnisted them in 
iiny hands but her own. Her husband's affection and con* 
dderation were sources of joy ever renewed ; and though natural 
irritability and pressing amdotieg might now and then betray 
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him into a hasty word, his penitence so fiir surpassed the 
momentary pain it might have cost her, tliat she was obliged to 
do her utmost to comfort him. Slie sometimes found herself 
awkward or ignorant, and sometimes flagged from over-exer- 
tion; yet throughout, James's approval, and her own sense that 
she was striving to do her best, kept her mind at rest Above 
nil, the secret of her happiness was, that the sliock of adversity 
had awakened her from her previous deadness and sluggishness 
of Roiil, and inado lier alive to a feeling of trust and support, a 
frame ^Jf mind ever repenting, ever striving onwards. Thus 
she went bmvoly through tlie very class of trials that she would 
once have thought merely low<*nng, inglorious, and devoid of 
p(»etiy. What would have })oen in itself sordid, gaine<l a sweet- 
ness from the light of love ami dut>, and never in all her 
dreamy ease Jiacl she been as cheerful and light*}ieartj?d fis in 
the midst of hardship and rigi<l economy. Her equable t^'tnper 
and calm coni])f»snre came to lier aid ; and where a more 
ii(*rvou8 *ind clcitablc woman woul«l have preyed upon hemdf, 
and sunk iind(!r‘»iinaginary troubles, she was always ready to 
soothe and sustain the anxious and sensilivo nature of her 
luishand. After all, hers w'ns the lightest share of tlio trial. 
To her, tlic call was ^ct, and to undergo misfortiim^s occa- 
sioned by no lault of hors; to liiin, the cjill wiis tho one most 
galling to ail active ami eager man — nauujly, t<^ endure, and 
worse, to 8f'C enduml, the penalty of his own errors. In vain 
did lie seek for employTuent, A enmey, without a fiiir emolii- 
nn*nt, w''()nld have been greater p(»verty than their presiuit condi- 
tion, as long as tlio house w'as unlet ; and, though lie answered 
ndvertisoments and made ajqdications, the only oligibfc situations 
failed ; aud ho knew', among so many candidates, the la.^t to bo 
chosen would bo a j^erson of violent temper, unable to bear 
n*buka Disappointment came ujwn dis;ippoiiiiment, and tho 
literary work, wdtli which, through Louis's exertions, he had 
been supplied, w'aa not likely to<bring in any speedy return. 

** Afl that he could do was bi take more than his part in 
domestic trifles, such ns most men would have scorned, ami 
to rtdievO'hjs wife as f:ir ns jiossible of tlic children, often at tho 
cast of Ills WTiting. Ue bore the brunt of many a tnal of which 
she was scarcely aware — slights from the harsli vulgar, and com- 
passion from the kind vulgar; amj the proud self-assertion was 
gone which had hardened him to all such stings. To his lot 
fell the misery of weighing and balancing what comforts could 
best be cut off without {xmtive injuiy to his wife and little onca. 
To consider whether "an empty house should be repaired for h 
doubtful tenant, to make tho venture and have it rcject<?d, was 
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n severe vexation, when the expense trenched on absolute neces* 
saries; and hardly less tiying was it to be forced to accept the 
rent of the House Beautiful, knowing how ill it could be s]>ared ; 
and yet, that without it he must Ia)>se iii^to the hopeless abyss of 
debt. Moreover, there was 

The terrible heart tliriU 
To have uo power of giving • 

to some of the poOr who had Icafnt to look to the Ternico 
in his grandinother^s timoj and moals were curtailed, that 
those ill grciitor need might not bu left quite iiuaided. 

Nor yroB tliis the only caiiHo for wliieli James underwent 
actual stern privation. The reign of bad cookery over. 
Charlotte, if unmethodical, was delicately nwit; and tln)ugh 
she kept them waiting for their dinner, always served it up 
with the precision of }uist prospcTity. Cheap cuSkery and cot- 
tage ecc»Tic»iny were tlu3 study, aiul the n'SulU wtjre pronounced 
adinii-able ; but tlio master was the dispenser; ai^l wJiari a modi- 
cum of moat w'as to make nmiVlHliing a mountain of rice, or an 
ocean of broth, it ^ould occur to him, as he helped Isabel, that 
the ]/iece dc rtsiHinnee would hardly hold out for the kitchen do- 
vourers. Ho W'ould take the i*ecipc at its word, and dine on tho 
surrounding striictui-e ; and in spite of flio cdttago economy, ho 
was nearly os hungry aftiT dinner as before it, and j>eo|)Je began 
to say that he had lU'ver recoven^d his looks since his illuim 
These daily j)elty acts of self-denial, and self-restraint hod 
begun to tame his spirit and open liis eyes in a manner that 
neither precept nor example had yet cffcctecL 

Charlotte hod imbibed to the full the spirit of patient exertion 
which pervaded the house. !Mrs. Maitlia had told her sho was 
a foolish gil l, and would bo tired of the place in a fortnight ; 
but when she did not see her tired, she wcmld often rush in 
after her two mistresses were shut up for tho evening, scold 
Charlotte for her w^ant of mqthod, and finish all that was left 
undone, while Charlotte went up to the nursery to rcleaso her 
mistress. As to novels and sentiment, they had gone after Sir 
Hubert ; and though Cliarlotto was what Martha expressively 
called ^fairly run off her feet,* &he had never looked better 
nor happier. Her mistress treat^ her like a friend ; she dotetl 
on the children, and the cook was out of the kitchen ; Delaford 
was off her mind, and neither stoio^i nor even knife-cleaning 
could hurt her feelings. To be sure, her subordinate, a raw girl 
from Marksedge, devoiured all that was set before her, and what 
was not eatable, she broke ; but as she had been sent from 
home with no injunctions but to ^look sharp and get sUmV 
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Bho was only fulfilling her vocation ; and on Bomo question of 
beer, her motlier came and raved at Charlotte, and would have 
. raved at Mrs. Frost, if her dignided presence had not overawed 
her. So slic only took the girl away in offence, and Charlotte 
was much liai)pier with an occasional charwoman to share her 
labours. 

There wan much happiness in No. 5, notwithstanding that 
the spring and suminur of 1851 were very hard times; and 
pcrliai^ felt the morct, 1)ecause the sunny presence of Louis 
Fitzjocolyn (lid not sliino there as usual. 

lie was detained in Loiulon all the Easter recess by his 
father’s* illness. Ix)rd Ormci-sfield was bound hand and foot by 
a severe * attack of rheumatism, caught almost iinincdiaU;Iy 
after his going to London. It sooined to have taken a strong ' 
hold of liis constitution, and lingeml on for weeks, so that he 
could barely move from liis arm-chair by the fire, and began to 
give himself uf» as lieucefurth to be a crippled old man — a view 
out of will clf Louis and Sir Miles Oakstead tried by turns to 
laugh him ; indeed, Sir Allies accused him of wanting to continue 
his mono[K)ly of his son — and of that doubly- devoted attention 
by which J.*ouis enlivened his couvsilescence. 

Society had very little chaiico with Fitzjocelyn now, unless 
ho was jTuirly Ininted out by the l^arl, w'ho was always liaunted 
by ungrounded alarms for his health and spirits, and never 
allowed him to fail in the morning ridc*s, which were in fact his 
great refreshment, as 'much from the quiet and the change of 
scone, as from tlic more air and exercise. 

‘ Father,’ sjiiil he, coming in one day a little ^fter Easter, 
'you are a very wise man 1* 

'Ehr said the Earl, looking up in w’^onder and expectation 
excited by this prelude, ho])ing for tliC fulfilment of some poli- 
tical prediction. 

* He is a wdse man,’ proceeded Ix)uis, ‘who does not put faith 
^ in tueasurca, especially butlers; Also, who does not bring a school- 
boy to London witli nothing to do!* 

‘ What now V said the Earl. * Is young Con w’ ay in a scrape ]* 

‘ r am,’ said Fitzjocelyn ; ‘ I have made a discovery, and 
I don’t exactly see what to do with it You see I have been 
taking the boy out riding with roe, as the only thing I could 
w'ell do for him these holidays. You must know ho is veiy 
pi>od and patronizing ; I believe be thinks he could put me up 
to a few things in time. Well, to-day, t\s we passed a ques- 
tionable-looking individual, Walter bowed, as if highly elated 
by the honour of his acquaintance, and explained to me that 
bo was the celebrated — I forget who, but Uiat s owing to ^y 
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defective education. The fact is, that this Deloford, to wliom 
nij aunt implicitly tnists, has been introducing this unlucky 
boy to a pnicticiil course of BdVa Life — things that 1 wci^t 
through Eton, and never even heard of.* And he detailed 
some of thorn. 

‘No more than she might have expected,* said Lord Ormers- 
field. 

‘And wliat is to bo donoY 

‘I should say, never interfere between people and iJieir ser- 
vants, still less between them and their sons. do no 

good.* 

‘ I cannot see this go on !* cried Louis. ‘ The boy told iiio 
all, by way of showing me his superiority. I believe ho wants 
to inti'oduce me to some of his distiiJgiiiKhe<] friends. Tiny 
flatter him, and make him a great man ; and us to any scruph's 
about liis mother, Dehiford has disposed of her objections as 
delicate w'caknosses. When 1 began to look gRivCj the poor 
boy set it down to my negleotcd training, always spending my 
holidays in the country, and not knowing >^hat fast men aio 
up to.’ 

‘And so lie goes to destruction — ^jnst the sort of boy that 
docs,’ said the Earl, with due ac(|uiescetico in the course of the 
W'orld, ^ 

‘ lie need not,’ exclaimed Louis. ‘ lie is a nice boy, a very 
nice boy, if only he cared for Ids mother, or kue\r right from 
wrong.* * 

Lord Ormcrsfield smiled at these slight cxce])lion.*i, 

‘ Ho is , heartily fond of Isabel,’ said Louis. ‘ If 1 thought 
Jem could do any good, I would send for him; but he has made 
my aunt so much afraid of unworldliness just now, that I only 
wonder she lets Miss King stay on.’ • 

‘You had better leave it alone,* said the Earl, 'unless you 
can do anything with the boy. I am glad that I am not his 
guardian 1’ • ^ ^ 

' I wish I was,* sighed LouLs. 

‘ I suppose you will grow older some day,’ said Lord Ormers- 
ficld. ‘However, 1 see you will not bo. contented without 
going your own w'ay to work.* 

When the Earl saw his son the next day, Louis looked radiant 
at having taken one step. He had seen Ids aunt, and slie had 
endured the revelation with more 'equanimity than he could 
Imvo supposed possible. ‘ It was a house where they took 
things easily,’ as he said; a house where nothing was more 
lear^ than a scene ; and I^y Conway tSad thanked her nephew 
greatly for his communication; promised what he did not ask, 
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ibat lio should oot bo betmjcd to Walter; assured hiin that the 
butler should bo dismissed, without giving any reason, before 
tho summer holidays ; and for the few remaining days before 
* Walter returned to Eton, she thought she might reckon oi^ 
her dear Fitzjocelyn for keeping his eye upon him: no doubt 
all would be right when Dclafurd was once gone. 

It was tho ol(L want of a high standard — the love of ease 
rather than tlie love of right. The Earl laughed at her .short- 
sighted policy, and resented her saddling Louis with tho care 
(if her ‘sou; while Louis pliilosophizcd iij>on good-nature, and 
its use and abuse. 

Whether Mr. Dolaford learnt that Sir Walter had betrayed 
him to Jail’d Fit/jocvl^ ii, or whether he took alarm from tho 
young gentleman being kept under survcilknce, he scented 
danger; andjook tho initiative, by announcing to my Lady that 
ho intended to retire from his situation into private life at tho 
months end. 

Lady ‘■Conway rejoiced in being spared the fabrication by 
which she lia<l intended to dismiss her ]>ara"ou without hurting 
his feelings, thanked Fitzjocelyn more than ever, and was sure 
Unit dear WaltiT would (lo very wtdl. 

But no .sooner, ] auk J^^datbrd departed than a scries of dis- 
cov^eries began to bo iiiado. l- 4 idy Conway’s bills reiicbod back 
to dates ‘fur beyond those of tho cheques which she had put into 
Lclafords hands to pay them; and a tissue of peculation began 
to reveal itself, so alavmiiig and bewildering to her, that sho 
implored her nephew to investigate it for her. 

Louis, rather against the will of bis father, who was jealous 
of any additional t^isks thrown on him, entci'cd into' tho maltc^r 
with tho head of an accountant, and the zeal of a pursuer of 
justice; and stirred ypa frightful mass of petty and unbliushiug 
fraud, long practised as a mere matter of course uj)on the mis- 
tress, who liad set the example of easy-going, insincere self- 
seeking. It involved tho whole household so comjdetely, that 
'there was no alternative but a clearance of every servant, 
whether innocent or guilty, and a fresh beginning. Indeed, 
80 great had been the debts which had accumulated, that there 
was 110 doubt that tho ti*cacheix)us butler must have been 
gambling to a great extent with his mistress’s money ; and tho 
loss was 80 heavy that Lady Conway found she should be 
obliged to retrendi, ‘just when she should have been so glad 
to have helped poor dear Isabel !’ Sho must even give up a 
season in London, but dear Virginia was far too good and 
sensible to repine. * 

Loid Ormersfield, who lud become much interested in the 
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investigation, and assisted much by bis advice, wanted liei* to 
go to Thornton Conway; and Louis urged tlie step wamily 
as the best hope for Walter. But she could not live there, 
she said, without far too heavy an expenditure ; and she would* 
make visits for the present, and find some cheap place abroad, 
where the girls could have mastei^s. 

And so her establishment was broken up, and Louis wroto 
warm congratulations to James that poor littlo Charlotte bad 
not been tempted into the robber's den. Isabel could not help 
reading the whole history to Charlotte, who tumedT white 
at the notion of such wickedness, and could hai*dly utter a 
word ; though aftciwards, as she sat rocking little iDj.ercy to 
sleep, she bestowed a great deal of good advice on hpr, ' never 
to mind what nobody said to her, above all, when they tiilkod 
like a book, for there w'ere a great many snakes and \'ipcrs in 
the grass, and ’twas best to Imow good friends when one bad 
them.* And coupled with her moralizing, there wsis no small 
degree of humble tliankfulncss for the impulse that lnu> directed 
her away from the evil How could she ever have mtjt Tom 
again if she bad sliSred in the stigma on the dishonest hoiiso* 
hold? Simple-hearted loyalty had been a guard agfiln'jt more 
perils than she liad even imagined 1 ^ , 


CHAPTER XXXNflll. 

THE VALLEY OF HUMILIATION. 

Thin Valley is that from whence r1«o the King will give to His their 
Vincyardfl ; and (hey that go through it Hhall Bing, as Chiistian did, for 
he met with Aiiollyon. — Pilgrim's ProgrosB, • 

riUIE close of the session still found Lord Ormersflold so stiff, 
JL bent, and suffering, that «Louis with some difficulty |>cr- 
siiaded him into trying the experiment of foreign baths, dind in 
a few weeks’ time they were both established at the IlCtd du 
Crand Monarque at Aix-la-Chapellc, 

The removing his son to a dull watering-place, when he had 
8x1 many avocations at home, had been a great vexation to the 
lilarl ; but he was delighted at the versatile spirits which inude 
a holiday and delight of the whole, and found an endless fnnd 
of interest and occupation even in bis attendance on the weari- 
some routine of health-seeking. German books, natural hUh 
tory, the associations of the place, and ihe ever-fresh study of 
the inhabitants and the visitors, were food enough for bis lively 
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conTcrsation j and the Earl, inspirited by improving health, 
thought he had- never enjoyed his son so much. 

They were already old inhabitants of their hotel, vrhen one 
afternoon they were much amused by finding a consequential 
courier gesticulating vehemently to the whole establishment on 
the apartments ho was to secure for a superb Milord Anglais, 
who seemed to require half the hotel. Their sitting-room, 
overlooking the court, was especially coveted ; and the landlord 
even fojlowcd thorn up stairs with many excuses to ask if they 
could cxchaT\go it for another for only two days. Lord Or^ 
incrHfiehVs negative liad all the exceeding politeness of ofiended 
dignity > and Jjouis was much amused at the surmises, with 
which he •consoled himself, that this was nothing but some 
trumpery speculator, most likely a successful quack doctor — no 
one else went about in such a stylo. 

In a grave, grand way, he was not a little curious, and took 
care to place himself where ho could command a view of the 
court ; while Louis, making no^sccret of his own amusement, 
worked up an dxcitement to entertain his father, and stood 
waicliing at the window. 

‘ Crack 1 crack 1 there are the postilion’s whips ! Now for 
the Grand Monarqimhxm^iAt — tlmndcring under the archway ! 
Why, there arc only two of them, after all ! — a lady and a 
little yellow old man ! Father, you arc right after all — ho is 
the very pattern of a successful quack I IIovv tall the lady is ! 
Halloo r and ho stood Vmnsfixed for a moment, then sprang to 
the door, relaying to his father’s astonished question — ' Clara ! 
Clanii Dynevor 1’ 

The party wore in course of proceeding up tKo principal 
staircase — the tall figure of a young lady in mourning moving 
on with so stately, to quiet, and almost weary a manner, that 
Louis for a moment drew back, doubtiug whether the remark- 
able height had not deceived him. Her head was turned away, 
and ^bo was following the host, scarcely exerting herself to 
'gaze round, when she came close to the open door, where Louis 
moved slightly forwards. There w'as a little ecstatic shriek, and 
both her hands were cla.««ped in bi% while her face was glowing 
with aniniation and delight 

* I don’t know how to believe it I’ she said ; * can you be here f 

* We are curing my father. Had you not hea^ of his ill- 
ness V 

. * I hear nothing,’ said Clara, sadly, as she held ont her hand 
to Lord Ormersfield, w’ho had also come to meet her ; and her 
uncle, who followed Hose behind, was full of cordial rejoicings 
un the encounter. 
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TI\ere \va 8 Jane Becket also, whom Lotiia next intercepted 
on her way to tlie bedrooma, kclcn with bagR, and smiling most 
joyously to see him. * To bo sure, my young Loi*d 1 And your 
papa licro too, my Lord 1 Well I who’ll be coming abroad nexA^ 
I wonder V 

* 1 wonder at nothing since 1 havo mot you here, Jane.' 

^ And I am right glad of it, my Lord. 'S'ou’ll cheer up poor 
Miss Clara a bit, 1 ho|)o — ^for — Bless mol wont those 
Frcnclinicn never learU to cany that box nght side up I’ 

And off rushed Jane to a never-ending w'ar of many tongues 
in defence of Clara's finery ; while Louis, following into the 
sitting-room, found Mr. Dynovor inviting his father t 5 the pri- 
vate dinner which ho had ordered for greater dignity. 

The proposal was accepted for the sake of spending the 
evening together, but little was thus gained ; for,* excepting for 
that one little scream, Louis would liarrlly have felt himself in 
the company of his Girnfie. She had become <4 veryji no-look- 
ing person, not quite handsome, but not rnanj^ degrees from it, 
and set off by profuse hair, and every advantage of figure and 
dress ; while her manner was self-possessed and formal, iiidifle- 
rent towards ordinary people, hut warm and coaxing towards 
her uncle. Blunt — almost morose to ofliors—he waa fonilling 
and affectionate towards her ; continually looking at the others 
as if to claim adininition of her, af>peaiing to her every mo- 
ment, and even when talking himself, hj^ keen eye still 8 ci‘ming 
to watch every word or gesture. 

The talk was all Switzerland and Italy — routes and pictures; 
mouutains^and cathedrals — all by rote, and with no spu'lt iior 
heart in the discussion — not a single word coming near home, 
nothing to show that Dynevor Terrace had any existence. 
Louis bade Clara good-night, mortified it the absence of all 
token of feeling for her brother, and more thkn half repenting 
his advice to remain with her uncle. How could the warm- 
hearted girl have become this cold, haughty being, speaking by 
mechanism 1 He scarcely felt inclined to see her again ; but 
early the next morning, as he was at breakfast with his father, 
there w'as a knock at the door, and a voice said, * May I come 
in Y and as Louis opened, there stood the true Clara, all blushes 
and abruptness. * I beg your pardon if it is wrong,* she said, 
*but 1 could not help it. 1 must hear of him— of James.* 

Lord Ormciis/icld welcomed her in an almost fatherly man- 
ner, and made her sit down, telling her that she had come at « 
good moment, sinco Louis had just reqpivcd a letter ; but he 
feared that it was no.t a very good account of Isabel. 

* Isabel I Is any tiling the matter ?’ 

OG 2 
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* You are bchiudliand. Had you not heard of the ai*rival of 
number four V 

* I never hear anything/ said Clara, her eyes overflowing. 

* Ha 1 not since we lo&t mot V asked the Earl. 

* They wrote once or twice ; but you know they thought me 
wrong, and it has all died away since I went abroad. The last 
letter 1 had was dated in November.* 

* You know nothing since that time T 

‘ No ; I often tliouglit of writing to Miss Faithfull, but I 
could not bear to show how it was, since they would not 
atiswer mo. So I made bold to come to you, for I cannot ask 
before my undo. Jle is quite passionate at the very name.* 

* He is kind to you 1* asked l^rd Ormorsfield, hastily. 

‘ Most kind, except for tliat, the only tiling I care about. 
Hut you huvAi a letter I Oh 1 I am famishing to hear of 
iliem 1* 

She did not even know of the loss of the school ; and her 
distress was exxrcmc as she heard of their straits. * It must be 
killing Isabel/ she said ; * if 1 could but be at liomo to work 
fur her 1* 

^ Isabel 1ms come out beyond all praise/ said Louis. *I am 
afraid there is niucU for them to undergo ; but I do believe they 
are much happier iu the midst of it.* 

‘ Everybody must bo happy in Dynevor Tcnnce/ said Clara. 

Louis shook his head and smiled, adding, * But, Clara, 1 do 
believe, if it were to c<nno over again, Jem w'ould hardly act in 
the same way.’ 

‘ Do you think he has forgiven me 

‘ J lulge for yourself.’ 

Her hand trembling, she caught at the w'ell-kiiowu luiud- 
WTiting that to her svemed os if it could hardly be the projicrty 
of any one else ; and it was well for her that Louis had jiartly 
prepared her for the tone of depression, and the heavy trials it 
roveared, when she had been figuring to herself the writer en- 
joying oil the felicity from which she was banished. 

‘No 5, Dynevor Terrace, Sept. 14tli, 1851. ' 

* Dear Fitzjocelyn,-— I ought to have written yesterday j 
but I took the whole duty at Ormersfield on Sunday, and waa 
too lazy the next day to do more than keep the childVen out of 
the way, and look after Isabel ^ for, though I am told not to bo 
uneasy, she docs not regain strength as she has done before. 
Ovcr-cxcrtion, or bad nursing, one or both, tell upon licr ; and 
I wish wc n»ay not Imve too dear a bargain in the nurse >vbom 
sLe chose lor clicapuess’ sake. My lectuioi were to have paid 
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tTic expenses, but the author's need is not always tljo fii^st con- 
sidcration ; the laonoy will not bo fortlicmning till ChristinHs, 
and ineantimo wo cannot launch out. However, Ormorshohl 
jwrtrid^es are excellent faro for Lsiibcl, and I could retui*n 
tlianhs for the abuiiduiit supply that would almost Bcein dispro* 
poHionatc ; but you can guess the value ns substantial com- 
forts. A box of uneatable gnuisu from IJcauchasii'], carriage 
twelve shillings, was a cruel subject of gratitude ; luit tho.se 
good people mean more kindly than 1 deserve ; and when 
Isabel is well again, wo shall rub on. This little one pifuiiiscs 
more resemblance to her than the others. W e ]ti*oposo to call 
her Francos, after my poor mother and sister. l)o you remem- 
ber the thrill of meeting tluiir naine.s in CIieVcle^Lifi church 1 
That mcmonal was well done of my unch*. If thest? cliihlreii 
were to be h*ft as we were, you would, I know^ be their best 
friend ; but I have a cevtsiiii dc.siro to see your own assumnee 
to that cftect. Don’t fancy this any foreboding, but four 
daughters bind a man to life, and 1 sometimes fisel as if 1 hardly 
deserved to s«!C good days. Ti* I arn sparodvto bring up these 
children, I hope tef make them understand the ditfeiviice be- 
tween indejHJudonco and priile. 

* I have been looking back on my life ; I have had plenty of 
time during these inoiitha of inaction, wliicli \ begin to see were 
(it discipline. Till lIoldswoHh left his parisli unde^rtny charge 
the other day fur six weeks, I liave exercised no oflice of my 
ministry, as you know tliat Mr. PiirviH’s toim with me cut me 
off from anytiiing tiuit could seem like roedilling with him, 1 
never felt more grateful to any man limn 1 did when Holds- 
worth m^de the pivjposal. It was a« if iny penance wei*e 
accepted for the spirit against wliich you too justly warned me 
before my Ordination. Sunday was soin^ihing between a vciy 
sorrowful and a very happy day. 

* I did not see the whole truth at first. I was only aware of 

my unhapjiy temper, which hi\^ provoked the immediate punbdi- 
ment ; but the effort (generally a failure) to prevent my irritii- 
bility from abiding to the distresses I had brought on iny j)oor 
wife, opened my eyes to much tliat I had never understood. 
Yet I had jiresumed to become an instructor — 1 deemed myself 
irrcjiroacbablc ! % 

* I believe the origin of the whole was, that 1 never distin- 
guished a fierce spirit of sclf-exaltatjon from my grandmothers 
noble resolution to be indejiendent. It was a demon which 
took the semblance of good, and left no room for demons of a 
baser sort. Even as a boy jat the Grammar-school, £ kept ont 
of evil from the pride of proving myself gentlemanly under any 
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circunistaucGs ; iho motive wan not a 1>it better than that which 
nrndo ino bully you. 1 can never remember beiug without an 
angry and injured feeling that my uncles neglect left my grand- 
mother burdened^ and obliged mo to receive an inferior educa- 
tion ; and with this, a certain hope that he would never put 
himself in the right, nor lay mo under obligations. You saw 
liow this motive actuated me, when I never discerned it 1 
trust that I was not insincere, though presumptuous and self- 
deceiving I was to an extent which 1 can only remember with 
horror. • If it approached to sacrilege, may the wilful blinduesa 
bo forgiven 1 • At least, 1 know it not j and with all my heart I 
meant to fulfil the vows I had taken on mo. Thus, when my 
uncle acPually returned, there was a species of revengeful satis- 
faction in niakiug ray jirofossion interfere with his views, when 
ho had inado it the only one eligible for me. How ill 1 bo- 
liaved — how ^/bstinalely I set myself against all mediation — how 
I wrapped myself in self-approval — ^you know better than I do. 
My conceit, ai^d absurdity, and thanklessness, have risen up 
before ino ; and J remember ofKoi-s that would have involved 
no sacrifice of my clerical obligjitions — olfers that I would not 
even consider — classing them all its ‘ mere truckling with my 
conscience.* What did I take for a conscience ? 

‘ Ever since, things ISivo gone from bad to worse, grieving my 
dear grandmother's lust year, and estranging mo Ironi my ]>oor 
little sister because slio would not follow my dictation. At last 
my sins brought down^tlio penalty, and 1 would not grieve 
excc])t for the innocent who siilFer with mo. Perha^is, but for 
them, I should never ha\o felt it Nor do I feel tempted to 
murmur ; for there is a stmngo peace wdth us througliout, in 
spile of a sad heart and too matiy explosions of my miscrablo 
temper, and the sight of the hardshiiis so bravely met by my 
dear w'ife. But for itll this, I should never have kuown what 
she is ! She whispercnl to mo lost evening* when she saw me 
looking tired and de[)ressod, th.at she had no fears for tlie future, 
for this had been the happiest year of her life. Nothing can 
make her forget to soothe me ! 

‘ I have written a long rigmarole all about myself ; but an 
outpouring is sometimes a relief, and you have borne with me 
often enough to do so now. My poor Clara’s pardon, and some 
kind of dcHcal duty, are my chief wishes ; but my failures in 
the early j)ai*t of the year have taught me how .unworthy I am 
to stir a step in soliciting anything of the kind. Did I tell you 
how some ten of the boys continue to touch their hats to me t 
and Smith, the butcher’s son, often comes to borrow a book« 
and consult me on some of the difficulties that his father throws 
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in his way. Ho is a fine fellow, and at least I hope tliat my two 
yearn at the school did him no harm. I was much impressed 
with the orderliness at Ormersfield Suiiday-sohool. I wish I 
could have got half as much religious knowledge into my ))oor 
boys. I widked through your turnips in the Soutli fields and 
thought they wanted rain. Frampton tells me the Inglewood 
i liarvest is in very good condition ; but I wilj see the baiiifl*, and 
give you more imrticulars, when I can be better spared from 
home for a few hours. Kitty’s assisiaucc in writing has discom- 
posed these last few. lines. * 

* Yours evbr, 

‘J. E. F. d; 

Clara turned away and groaned aloud several times as she 
read ; but all she said, as she gave it back to Louis, was, < What 
is to be donel You must talk to my uncle.’ 

* Ah, Clara ! young gentlemen of the nineteenth contuiy 
make but a bad hand of the part of benevolent iairy.V 

* I don’t think mv speaking Vould bo of any use,' said Clara. 
* this only would have been a boy 1’ 

Lord Ormerslielcl undertook to sound Mr. Dynevor, and found 
an ciU'ly opportunity of asking whetber^ ho had heaitl of poor 
James’s misfortune. Yes, ho had known it long ago. No 
wonder, with such a temper. Kept it from the child, thougli. 
Would not have her always hankering after them. 

Was he aware of his great distress and difiiculticsl 

lla, ha ! thouglit so ! Fine^ lady wife 1 No end of children 
— served him right ! — to bring dowff his pride. 

Lord Ofinersticld hazarded a hint tliat James had seen his 
erroi’s, and the scliool was no longer in the way. 

^ No, no !’ said Oliver. * Too late no^w. Drink as ho has 
brew'cd. lie should have thought twice before he broke my 
poor mother’s heart with bis cantankerous w^aya Clieveleigli 
beneath Itirn, foi'sooth 1 I’m yot going to have it cut up for a 
lot of trumi>ery girls ! I’ve settled the proj>crty and whatever 
other pickings there may be upon my little Clara — grateful, 
and worthy of it 1 Her husband shall take Dynevor name and 
arms — unless, to be sure, Ito had a title of his own. The girl 
was much admired at Homo last winter ; had a fair offer or 
two, but not a word will she say to any of them. 1 can’t tell 
what’s in her head, not 1 1’ 

And he looked knowingly at Lord Ormersfield, and willingly 
extended his stay at AixJa-Cbapelle, letting Fitgocclyn organic 
exjicditions from thence to Lidge and other phu^ in the neigh- 
bourhood. 
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The two cousins were so glad to l>e together, and the Earl so 
inucli pleased that Louis should have anything which gave him 
so niu(‘h delight as this meeting with his old playfellow, that he 
Rid all in his power to facilitate and prolong their intei'coui'se. 
II(! often sacrificed himself to Oliver’s prosings on the lilqua- 
t(n ial navigation, that the two young people might be at liberty ; 
and ho invited Clara to tlieir early breakfast and walk before 
her uncle wanted her in the morning. These were Clara’s times 
of gnjiitest happitioss, exceiit that it gave her a new and sti’ango 
Bensatiin to be talked to by his lordship like a grown-ui)— 
nay, a scnKible woman. Once she Kiid to herself, laughing, 
* Ho rci^lly treats me almost as if I were poor IMary herself.’ 
And then, came another flash : * Perhaps he would even like 
me on the same tfTins I* And then she laughed again, and shook 
lier lu'ad : * Jjfo, no, my Lord, your son is much too good for 
that ! Uncle Oliver would not have looked so heuignant at us 
w'hcn wo were sitting in the gardens last night, if ho had known 
tliat T wJi's givhig liouis all my Lima lettei*s. I wish they wero 
more worth liaviTjig ! It was very stupid of mo not to know 
!Mary better, so that we w'ritc like two ofil almanacs. How- 
ever, my letter from hence will be worth its journey to Poim.’ 

Claras lieart w.as se,verjil degrees light(M*, both from the plea- 
Bure of the meeting and a suggestion of the liirl’s, upon which 
she had fit once acted, and which seemed, even as she laid pen 
to ]mper, to bring her somewhat nearer to her brother. 

Her letter arrived at No. 5, on the next Monday nioniing at 
breakfast-time. It did not at brat attract the attention of 
Januts. The Sunday exertions had again left a mental and 
]>hysical liussitude, showing how much care and privation had 
told uiK)ii Ills strength ; and Isabel’s still tardy convalescence 
weighed him dow’ii ^%ith anxiety for the future^, and almost with 
despair, ns he thought of the comforts for want of which she 
Butlered, though so patiently and silently dispensing with them. 
To his further vexation, he had,.ou the previous Siiturday, seen 
Chariot to receiving at the back-door an amount of meat beyond 
her ordei*3 ; and, having checked himself because too angry and 
too much grieved to speak at once, had reserved the reproof for 
the Monifay, when Charlotte brought in her book of petty dis- 
bui'semcnts. 

Failing to detect the obnoxious item, he said, * Where’s Hie 
account of the meat that Ciiine in on Saturday Y 

‘ There, sir 1* said Charlotte, indicating the legitimate amount, 
but blushing violently. 

* That was not all he said, with a look of stern inten-oga- 
iiuu. 
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* Oh ! if you please, sir, that was nothing !* 

•This will not <lo, Charlotte! I can have nothing tahen 
into niy house without being paid for. I insist on knowing 
what yon could mean V 

‘Oil, sir!’ tearfully exclaimed tho girl, Mt is paid for— 
ni show you tho account, if you will— with niy own money. 
I’d not have had you hear of it for the worid ; but T could not 
bear that nurse’s insinuations about her moat five times a day 
— she that never nursed nothing like a real lady before ! Bui 
I meant no harni, sir ; and I hope yoii’ll excuse the liberty, for 
I did not mean to take none; and I’ln sure I’m quite contented 
for my own part, nor never meant to complain.* , 

know you did not, Charlotte! You arc only*too i)atient 
'find kind — * But his voice broke down, and ho was forced 
silently to sign to her to leave him. » 

‘Can humiliation go farther!’ he thought, boasted 

independence ending in this poor, faithful servant being stung, 
by the sneers of this hired wpmavii, into ckin^ out tier scjinty 
UK'Jils with her owy insufihuent wages f 

Little Catharine, who had been gazing with dilated })lack 
eyes, came scrambling on his knee to caress him, perceiving 
tliat ho was grieved. • • 

'Ah! Kitty, Kitty!* he said, 'it is well that you arc too 
young to foci these troubles I* * 

* I’ajja ! letter !’ cried Kitty, waving the unregarded letter iu 

tho triumph of discovciy. * 

'The Keverend James Frost,’ It was tho writing formed by 
his own copies, which lie could not see without a shaip pang of 
self-reproach for cruel injustice and unkinduc.ss. 

Kitty slid down with tlio empty envelope to act reading to 
the twins, whom she caught by turns a» they crawled away, 
and set np straight before her. Her operations and their 
rem .ustranecs, tliough a.s loud as they were inarticulate, jmssed 
utterly unheard and uuhccdcdpby their father, as ho i-eacl — 

'Hdtel du Gnind Mon.arque, Aix-la-Chjipellc, Hopt. Ittth. 

'Mt deabest James, — A s a mere matter of honesty and 
justice, I may venture to write to you. You always acceptcrl 
from dear grandmamma tho income from the money in tho 
Stocks. I did not know that half of it has since come to mo, 
till Lord Ormefsfield paid me this last year’s dividend ; and if 
you will not have his enclosed cheque fbr it, ])ut it in the fire, 
for I will never have it iu any form. It is not my uncle's, biit 
my own ; and if you vroiild make me \Cry happy, wi-ite to me 
Lci-e. You must not suppose that I am trying to buy a letter ; 
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but I look on this as yours, and 1 thought yon had it till Lord 
OriucrKficld told mo about it. We met him and Louis quite 
unexpectedly — the best thing that has happened to me for 
years ; though they told me much that grieves me exceedingly 
— but I cannot write about it till I know that I may. Tell 
me of dear Isabel and the babes. My heart yearns after them ! 
it would leap up at the sight of a stone from the Terrace 1 

* Your ever affectioruite 

‘Claka/ 

ITis first impulse was, as though ho feared to repent, to turn 
to his desk, the tears of feeling still in his eyes, and dash oiF 
these words : — 

‘ Your boiiuty, my dearest sister, is scarcely less welcome 
than the forgiving spirit which prompted it. 1 will not conceal 
that 1 was sorely in need of means to supply Isabel with the 
comforts that she rccpiircs. Tliat your aflcction cau survive my 
treatmenC lastu year, makes me equally grateful to you and 
asliiiiued of what tlicu took place.’ 

lie scarcely dared to look upon those phrAscs. Groat as were 
his needs, and kindly as the proffer wiis made, it was new and 
jMiinful to him to, lie piidor any sucli obligation, and he could 
iiardly bend his s[)Irit to know that never again should ho be 
able to fi9el that ho had never been beholden for money to a 
living creature. And while he felt it duo to his sister to own 
tlie full extent of the benefit, lie weighed his woids os he wrote 
on, lest the simplest facts should look like a craviug for further 
assistance. 

Charlotte came up to remove the breakfast, and* he looked 
up tio give an orticr for some nomisliing dainty for her mistress, 
adding, * What did ^hat mutton come to 1 No, 1 am not dis- 
pleased witli you, but Miss Clara has sent me some money.’ 

IFia assurance w£is needed, for Charlotte went down tliiiikiug 
she had never seen master lopk so stern. He had spoken 
from h. sense that tlie trutli was due to the generous girl ; but 
each wonl liad Imjcu intense ])ain. He wrote on, often inter- 
rupted by little riots among the cliildrcn, and finally by a sharp 
contention, 'the twins liaving possessed themselves of a paper- 
knife, which Kitty, with precocious notious of discipline, consi- 
dered as forbidden ] and little Mercy was napped over the 
tiugcra in the struggle. The roar brought down iuterfercnco, 
and Kitty fidl into disgrace ; but wlicu, after long persuasion, 
she was induced to yield the |)a{)er- cutter, kiss and make 
friends, Mercy, instead of ernbnicing, locked her fingers into 
her dark cuids, and tugged at them in a way so opposite to her 
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name, iliat all Kitty's ofieuco was forgotten in her ment for 
stopping her scivam half-way at tho sight of her father's upliiloil 
filiger, and his whisjjer of * l*oor mamma !' 

That life of worry and baby squabbles, tlio reflection of his 
o.wn faults, was hard to bear ; and vrith a feeling of seeking a 
refuge, when tho two littlo ones liad fallen into their noonday 
sleep, and wero left with their mother to thg Ciiro of good Miss 
Mercy, he set out for fionie parish work at Ormcrslleld, still 
taking with him little Kitty, whoso quicksilver iiaturo would 
never relieve her elders by a siesta. • 

He w;ui afi*aid to speak to Isabel until he should have com- 
posed himself ; and, harassed and weary in spirits and in frame, 
ho walked slowly, very sore at tho domestic discovery, and 
^scarcely feeling the diminution of the immediate pressure in 
the new sense of degradation, lie could own^ tliat it >vas 
merited, and was arguing with himself that paiiouco and gm- 
titude were tho necdfid jiroofs that the evil temper liad been 
expelled, lie called back his thankfulness for his wife's safety, 
his children's health, tho constiiiicy of his kiniP. friomls, and the 
undeserved ardour df his young sister's affection, as well as pour 
little Charlotte's unselfishness. Tho hard oxas))ci*atod feeling 
thivt had once envenomed every favour, jnd garbed every dart 
that wounded him, was gone ; he could own the loving kindness 
bestow’cd on him, both from J leaven and by man, and*began to 
find peace and repose in culling the low fragrant blossoms which 
chceix'd even the Valley of Huiniliatiom 

He turned down the shady lane, ovcrlnmg by the bcoch-trecs 
of Mr. Calcoit's ]>ark ; and as he lifted Kitty in his arms to 
show her the robiu-rodbreast, be did not feel out of tune with 
tho bird's sweet autumnal notes, nor with the child's ineny little 
voice, but eacli refreshed his woni and coi^]brito fipirit. 

The sound of hoofs approaching made him turn Lis head ; 
and while Kitty announced ‘horae 1* and ' man !’ he recogniseil 
Mr. CAlcott, and felt abashed, and willing to £nd a retreat from 
the meeting ; but there w*as no avoiding it, and he expected, asr 
usual, to bo passed with a bowj but the Squire slackened liis 
pace as ho overtook him, and called out, good-hum oiirt^dly, 
'Ha, Mr. Frost, good morning' (once it would have been Jem). 

* I always know you by the little lady on your shoulder. I 
was intending to call on you this afternoon on a little business ; 
but if you will step up to tho house with me, I shall be much 
obliged* 

James’s heart beat thick with undefined hojie ; but, after alf, 
it might be only to witness some paper. After wbat had 
occurred, . and Mrs. Calcott considering herself affronted by 
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IwUid, bare civility was forgiveness ; and no walked up tlie 
drive with the Squire, who ha<l dLsmounted, and was inquiring 
w ith cordial kindness for Mrs. Frost, yet tvith a little awkward- 
ness, AS if uncertain on what terms they stood, more as if ho 
himself were to blame than the young clergyman. 

iVrriving at the house, James answered for his little girl’s 
iil.Nonce of Khyncjs.s and she was turned over to the Mias Calcotts, 
while the Squire conducted him to the study, and began with 
]i(;.sitation and something of apology — ‘ It had struck him — it 
w.is not worth much — ho lumlly liked to propose it, and yet 
till somoihing better should turn up — anything was better than 
doing nothing.’ To w'hich poor Jarne.s heartily agreed. The 
boani of •guardian.s, whom Mr. Cjdci»tt j)rcsido(l, Were about to 
elect a cha]:hiin to the union w'orkhouse ; the salary w’ould be only 
fifty but if !Mr. Fro.st woiihl bo willing to otfer Inriiself, 

it would bo a great blc.ssing to the inmates, and tlioro would bo 
no <»pposition. 

Mr. Oalcott, making the projuisal from sincere goodwill, but 
with Konio dread how the Pendragon blood would receive it, 
was absolutely astounded by the effect. 

Fifty pound.s additional ]icr annum was a boon only to bo 
np])reciatod after such ft pinching year as the past ; the grati- 
tude for the old Sijuirc a kind j)anlou was so strong, and tlie 
bles.siii;^ of re-admission to p;i.stoi*al w'ork touched him so 
clecqdy, that, in his wcakenetl and dejected state, he could not 
n'strniii his teara, nof for some inoineiits utter a word. At 
last he said, ‘Oh, Mr. Calcott, I have not deserved this at your 
1 lands.* 

‘ There, there,* said the Squire, trying to laugh ft off, thougli 
ho loo bocnnio husky, ‘say no more about it. It is a i>oor tiling, 
and can’t be made letter ; but it will be a real kindness to us 
to look after the place.’ 

‘Ijct mo say thus much,’ saul James, ‘for I cannot bo at 
]xnice^ti1l I have done so — 1 anvaware that I acted unjustifiably 
•in tluit whole affair, both when elected and dismissed.* 

‘ No, no, don’t let’s go over th.'it again f Siiid Mr. Calcott, in 
dread of a scene. ‘ Aii over-ardent friend may be a mi.sfortune, 
and you tvere very young. Not that I would have taken your 
resignation if it had been left to me, but the world has grown 
mighty tender. I daro say you never flogged a boy like what 
1 underwent fifty years ago, and w'as the better for it ;* and he 
launched into some frightful old-world blories of the like inflic- 
tions, hoping to lead away from personalities ; but James was 
rostilved to say whatnvas on his mind. ‘It was not severity,’ he 
“^lid, * it was temper, 1 richly deserved some poHiou of the 
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robnke, and it would have been well for me if that same temper 
bad allowed me to listen to you, sir, or to reason.’ 

‘Well,* said Mr. Cnlcott, kindly, ‘you think very rightly^ 
about the matter, and a man of six-and-twenty has time to Ihi* 
wiser, as I tell Mrs. Calcott, when Sydney trejits us to some of 
liis theories. And now you have said your say, you must lot 
me say mine, and that is, that there arc very- few young couples 
— aye, or old ones — who would have had the sense to go on as 
you ai*o doing, fighting it out in your own neighbourhood 
without nonsense or false shame. I honour you and Mrs. Frost 
fur it, both of you T 

James coloured deeply. 11c could have found commendation 
an impertinence, but the old Squire wjw a sort of» patriarch 
in the county, and nj>prcciation of IsaW’s conduct must give 
him pleasure, lie Ktainmercd something about hea having lield 
up wonderfully, and the salary being an immense relief, aTid 
then took refuge in matter-of-fact inquiries on his intended 
functions. ^ •’ • 

This lasted till nearly half-past one, and Mi*: Calcott insisted 
on his staying to lunelioou. lie found iho Indies greatly amused 
with their little guest — a very stnall, but extremely forward 
and .s])iritcd child ; not at all pretty, with lies brown skin and 
womanly eyes, but looking most thoronglily a lady, even in her 
little brown-holland frock, and wbito siin-bonnct, Jier iimmma's 
great achiovement. Neither sliy nor sociable, she Imd alli^wcd no 
one to touch her, but had entrenched herSelf in a corner bohiiid a 
chair, through the back of which she answered all civilities, with 
more self-possession than distinctness, and convulsed the party 
with laughing, when tlicy asked if she could play at boqieep, 
by replying that * the children did/ Bho sprang Jrom her place 
of refuge to hi.s knee as soon os he entered, and occupied that 
post all luncheon time, comporting herself with great discre- 
tion. There was something touching in the sight (if tlio tender- 
ness of the young father, takkig ofT her bonnet, oud settling 
her sti'aggling curls with no unaccustomed hands; and MraT 
Calcott's lieart was moved, os she remarked his worn, almost 
hollow cheeks, his eyes still quick, but sunk and softened, his 
figure spare and thin, and even his dress not without signs of 
]>overty; and she began making kind volunteers of calling on 
Mrs. Frost* nor were these received as once they would have 
been. 

‘lie is the only young man,’ said Mr. Calcott, standing beforo 
the fire, with his hands behind him, m soon as the guest had 
dpi»art^ ‘except his cousin at Ormersfield, whom I ever knew 
to confess that be had been mistaken. That’s the difFeicuce 
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tx^twiscn them and the rest, not excepting your son Sydney, 
Ml’S. Calcott.’ 

Mamma and sisters cried in chorus, that Sydney had no occa- 
sion for such confessions. 

Tho Squire gave his short, dry laugh, and repeated that 
* Jem Frost and young Fitzjocelyn differed from other youths, 
not in being right but in being wrong.’ 

On which topic Mrs. Calcott enlarged, compassionating poor 
Mr. Frgst with a double quantity of pity for his helpless beauty 
of a fine lady- wife ; charitably owning, however, that sho really 
seemed improved by lior troubles, S!ie should have thought 
better of her if sho had not kept that smart housemaid, who 
looked so much above her station, and whom tho housekeeper 
had met running about tho lanes in the dark, tlio very night 
when Mr. Fr^st was so ill. 

‘ Pshaw 1 my dear,* said her husband, * cannot you let people 
be judges of their own affairs?* 

It was" what ho had said on tho like occasions for tho last 
thirty years; but Mrs. Calcott was as wise as ever in other 
folks’ mattci’S. 

Tho fine lady-wifchad meanwhile been arr.anging a little sur- 
prise for her husLaud.' She was too composed to harass herself 
at his not returning at midday; she knew him and Kitty to 
bo quite capable of taking care of each other, and could imagine 
him detained by parish work, and disposing of tho little 
maiden with Betty Gervas, or some other Onncrsficld friend; 
but sho had thought him looking fagged and worried; she 
feared his being as tired as he had been on tho Sunday, and 
she coulvl not bear that he should drink tea luicomfortably in 
tho study, tormented by tho child rch. So she had repaired’ 
to tho parlour ; and Miss Mercy, after many remonstrances, 
had settled her there ; and when the good littlo lady had gone 
home to her sister’s tea, Isabel lay on the sofa, wrapped in her 
laige ,sofb shawl,' languidly attempting a little work, and feeling 
the room dreary, and herself very weak, and forlorn, and 
desponding, as sho thought of James’s haggard face, and the 
fre^ anxieties that would be entailed on him if she should 
become sickly and ailing. The tear gathered on her eyelash as she 
said to hci’self, ^ 1 would not exert myself when I could ; perhaps 
now I shall not bo able, when 1 would give worlds to lighten 
one of his care.si’ And then she saw one little bit of furniture 
standing awry, in the manner that used so often to worry his 
fastidious eye; and, in tho spirit of doing anything to please 
him, she moved across tho room to rectify it, and then sat 
down in the large ea.sy chair, wearied by the slight exertion, 
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and becoming even more depressed and hopeless; Hhongh/ as 
she told lici-self, ‘all is sure to l>o ordered well. The past 
struggle lias been good — the future >riil be good if we can but 
treat it rightly.* 

Just ns the last gleams were fading on the tops of the 
Ormersfield coppices^ she heard tho hall-door, and James's foot- 
step; and it was more than tho ordinary music of his ^colhing 
up the stair;* there was a spring and life in it that thrilled into 
her heart, and glanced in her eye, as she sat up in her chair, to 
welcome liim with no forced smile. 

And as he came in with a pleased exclamation, his voice had 
no longer tho thin, worn sound, as.«if only resolute realisation 
})reventcd peevishness; there was a cheeriiilncsa and* solidity in 
the tone, as he came fondly to her side, n^grot ted. having missed 
her first appearance, and feared she had been long.Alone. 

‘ Oh, no ; but 1 was afraid you would ho so tired ! Carr)'ing 
Kitty all the way, tool But you look so much brightei*.* 

‘1 am brighter,* said Janies. ‘Two things have happened 
for which I ought to be very tfiankful. My dbar, can you bear 
to be wife to the chaplain of the Union at fifty ]K>uxids a-yearl’ 
‘Oh! have you something to doT cried Isabel; ‘I am so 
glad 1 Now w*e shall bo a little more ofT^onivniind. And you 
Will do so much good 1 I have heard Miss Mercy say how much 
slio wished there were some one to put those poor people in the 
right w^ay,* 

‘ Yes; I hope that concentrated camcijtness of attention may 
do something to make up for my deficiency in almost cvciy 
other qualification,* said James. ‘At least, 1 feel some of the 
importance *of the charge, and never was anything more wel- 
come.’ 

‘And how did it happen T ^ 

‘ People arc moi o forgiving than I could have hoped. Mr. 
Calcott has oficred me this, in the kindest way; and as if that 
were not enough, see what poor little Clara says.* 

‘Poor little Clara!* said Isabel, reading the letter; ‘you 
don*t mean to disappoint her?* 

* I should be a brute if I did. No ; I wrote to her this 
morning to thank her for her pardoning spirit.* 

‘ You should have told me; I should like to send her my love. 
I am glad slie has not quite forgotten us, though she mistook 
the way to her own happiness.* 

Isabel 1 unless I were to transport you to Chcvelcigh a 
year ago, nothing would persuade you of my utter wroug- 
headedness.* 

‘Nor that, perhaps,* said Isabel, with a calm smile. 
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* Not my having brought you to bo grateful for the Uum 
cliaplaincyf 

*Notif you liad brought me to the Union literally/ said 
iHabeli smiling. ‘Indeed^ dear James, I think we have both 
been so much the better and haf>[)ier for this last year, that I 
would not have been without it for any consideration; and 
if ai!y mistakes OU' your part led to it, they were mistakes on 
the right side. Don’t shako your head, for you know they 
were what only a good man could have made.’ 

‘Thai may bo all very well for a wife to believe!* And 
the n:Ht of t*lio little dispute was concluded/ as Charlotte came 
smiling pp with the too. 


Oil AFTER XXX IX. 

‘hide a wee.* 

V (4 

Como unto these vellow rstkIs, 

'^AikI thou tako hauiirt! — Ttmjiest, 

T he Ponsonby family were spending the hot season at Clio- 
rillos, the reruvian watering-place, an irregular assembly 
of cane-built, imul-besineared ranchos, close on the shore of the 
racific, with the mountains seeming to rise immediately in the 
rejir. 

They liad gone fon Mr. Ponsouby’s health, and Rosita’a 
ainuscmcut; and in the latter object they had completely sue*' 
ceoded. In her bathiug-dresS, full trousers, and a bcautifully- 
euibroidcred blouse, belted at the waist^ a broiid-briMmed stmw 
hat, and her ravo.u hair braided in two long tresses, she wan- 
dered oil the shore with many another fair Liincnian, or en- 
tered the sea under the protection of a bwwn Indian; and, 
supported by inates or gourds, would float for houis together 
among her companions, sploshing about, and playing all sorts 
of frolics, like so many mermaids. 

In the evening slie returned to more terrestrial joys, and 
arraying herself in some of her infinite varieties of ball -dresses, 
with flowers and jewels in her hair, a tiny Panama hat cocked 
jauntily on the top of her head, and a rich shawl with one 
end thrown over the shoulder, she would step daintily out in 
her blaok satin sIkm^s, with old Xavier in attendance, or some-' 
times with Robson as her cavalier, to meet her friends on the 
beach, or make a call in the lamp-lit corridor of some other 
nine lux There were% innumerable balls, dances, and pic nics 
W the rich and fertile villages and hacieiid;is around, and 
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^6te8 of every description almost eveiy evening; visits to the 
tombs of the old Feruvians, whose graves were often nidelj 
and lightly searched for the sake of their curious images ami 
golden ornaments. The Seilora declared it was the most lovefy 
summer she liad ever sjient, and that uotliing should induce 
her to return to Lima while her friends romaiued thoi'C. 

The other object, of re-iiivigomting Mr^ Fousonby, had not 
been attained. Ho had been ailing for some time past, and, 
instead of deriving benefit from the sea-breezes, onl^ missed 
the comfoi’ts of homo. ITo was so testy and .exacting that 
]Mary would have seldom liked to leave him to himself, oven 
if she had been disclosed to lead the life of a fish and she 
was seldom away from him, unless llol^^on camo down from « 
Lima to transact business with him. • 

Mary dixiiuled these interviews, for her fatJior always emerged , 
from them doubly imtablo and disjointed ; and u’hcn Kosita 
claimed the Sefior Robson os her knight for her evening pro- 
menade, and the father and daughter wore lofff aIon(f together, 
he would blame the one lady tor going, the other for staying-— 
then draw out his t)a|>er8 again, and attempt to go over tlicm, 
with a head already aching and confused — bo angry at Maiy’e 
entreaties that ho would lay them asidc^ or .allow her to liclp 
him — and presently bo obliged >vith a sigh to desist, and lie 
back in his chair, wliilc she fanned him, or cooled hia forehead 
with iced water. Vet lie was always eager and excited for 
Robson to come; and a delay of a day would put bis ttmper 
in such a state that his wife kept out of his sight, leaving 
Mary to soothe him as she might. 

* * Mary,’ «aid her father one evening, when she was standing 

at the window of the corridor, refreshing her eye with gazing 
at the glorious sunset in the midst of pile of* crimson and 
purple clouds, reflected in the ocean — * Mary, Ward is going to 
New York next week.’ 

‘So soon?’ said Mary. • ^ 

^ Aye, and he is coming here to-morrow to see you.* * 

Mary still looked out with a sort of interest to see a littlo 
gold flake change its form as it traversed a grand violet tower. 

‘ I hope you will make him a more reasonable answer than 
you did last time,’ said her frither ; * it is too bad to keep the 
poor man dangling on at this rate ! And such a man !* 

' I am very sorry for it, but X cannot help it,’ said Mary ; 

‘ no one can be kinder or more forbearing than ho has been, but 
I wish be would look elsewhere.* 

, ‘So you have not got that nonsense out of your headS* 
exclaimed Mr. Fonsoiiby, with muttered words that Mary 
• u a 
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would not hear. * All my fault for ever sending you among 
that crow I Coming between you and the best match in Lima 
•—the lx).st fellow in tlio world — strict enough to content Meli- 
cent cr your mother either 1 Whut have you to say against 
him, Mary! 1 desire to know that.' 

* Nothing, papa,* said Mary, ^except that I wish he could 
mako a better choiue.* 

‘ I tell you, you and ho were made for each other. It is the 
most provoking thing in the world, that you will go on in this 
obstinate way I 1 can't even ask the man to do me a kindness, 
with having an eye to these abominable affairs, that are all 
going to .the dogs. There's old Dy never left his senses bcluiid 
liiui when ho went off to play the great man in England, writing 
every post for n'lniitanccs, when he knows what an outlay 
we’ve been at for innchinery; and there's the K<juato rial Com- 
pany cutting its own tin oat at Ouayaquil, and that young fellow 
up at the San Benito not luilfto bo trusted — Robson can’t mako 
out his accouius; and hero am 1 such a wretch that 1 can 
hardl}’ tell what two and two make ; and here's Ward, tho very 
fellow to come in and set all straight in the nick of time ; 
and I can't ask him so much as to look at a papt^r for me, be* 
cause I'm not to lay myself under an obligation.' 

* But, j)a])a, if our af fairs ai*e not prosperous, it would not bo 
fair to connect Mr. Ward or any one with tlicni.’ 

‘Never yo\i trouble youi'self about that! You'll como in 
for a pretty fortune of your own, whatever happens to that 
abominable cheat of a Company; and that might be jsaved if 
only 1 was tho man I was, or Dynevor was here. If Wai-d 
would givo us a loan, and turn fils mind to it, wo should be on 
our legs in an instant. It is touch and go just now ! — I declare, 
Maiy,’ he broke out again after an interval, ‘I never saw any- 
thing so scltish as you are ! Idiigeriug and pining on about 
this foolish young man, who has never taken any notice of you 
since yon have been out here, and wdiom you hear is in love 
tv'ith another w'omaii — mai'ricd to her very likely by this time 
—or, maybe, only wishing you were married and out of hU 
way,* 

‘ I do not believe so,* answered IMary. stoutly. 

‘What I you did not see Oliver’s letter from that German 
place T 

‘ Yes, I did,' said Miuy; *but I know his manner to Clara.* 

* You do ? You take things coolly, upon my word 1’ 

* No,’ said Mary. ‘ I know they are like brother and sister, 
ami Clara could never luivc written to me as she ha? done, 
hud there been any such 'tudion. But that is not the 
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pnpa. What I know ia, that while my feelings ore what they 
are at present, it would not be right of mo to accept any one ; 
and so 1 shall tell Mr. Word, if he is still determined to see me. 
Pray forgive me, dear papa. I do admire and honour him xafy 
much, but 1 cannot do any more ; and I am sorry I have seemed 
pining or discontented, for 1 tried not to be so.' 

A grim grunt was all the answer that Mr. Ponsonby vouch- 
safed. His conscience, though not his lips, acquitted ])oor 
Mary of discontent or pining, as indeed it was the uniform cheer- 
fulness of her demeanour that had misled him into thi Aking the 
unfortuniite affair forgotten. 

Ifo showed no symptoms of speaking again; and Mai^, leaning 
buck in her chair, had leisure to recover licrself nft^r the many 
Btsvcrc strok.-s tliat had hocn made at her. /rhci'o was one 
which she hud rebutted valiantly at the tnotnenjb, but whieJi 
proved to have been a poisoned dart — that suggestion that it 
might bo selfish in her not to set Louis even more free, by h(*r 
own marriago ! • • 

She revolved tlio probabilities: Clara, foamed, guided, 
ported by himself, the com]>anion of his earlier youth, pro- 
lorrtd to all s.thci*s, and by this time, no doubt, developed into 
all that was admirable. What would bo more probable than 
their mutual lovel And when Mary went over all the circum- 
stances of her owm strange courtship, she could not*but recur 
to her mothers original impression, that IjOuIh hod not known 
what ho was doing. Those last weeks bad mode her fee) rather 
than believe otherwise, hut they were far in the disttiiice now, 
and he liad been so young I It was not unlikely that ovcu 
yet, while believing himself faithful to her, his heart was in 
Clara's kec})mg, and that the news of her marriage would 
reveal to them botli, in one rush of hapniuess, that they vrero 
destined for each other from the first 

Maiy felt intense [loin, and yet a strange thrill of joy, to 
tliink that Louis might at los^ be happy. 

She drew Clara's lost letter out of her basket, and Vo-read 
it, in* hopes of some contradiction. Clara's letters had all 
hitherto been stidl She had not been acknowledged to be 
in the secret of Maiy’s engagement while it subsisted, and this 
occasioned a delicacy in writing to her on any subject connected 
with it; and so the mention of the meeting at the * Grand Mo- 
narque* came i^ tamely, and went off quickly into Lord Ormers- 
field's rheumatism and Charlemagne^s tomh. But the remark- 
able thing in the letter was the unusual perfume of happineSss 
that pervaded it ; the conventional itinerary was abandoned, 
and there was a tendency to droll sayings — ^nay, some shai'ts 
• uu 2 
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from a quiver at wliicli Mary could gue»i. SLe Lad set all 
down os tlio exhilaration of Louis's presence, hut perhaps that 
exhilai*ation was to a degree in which sho alone could syikiiia- 
thizo. 

Maiy was no day-dreamer; and yet, ere llosita's satin shoe 
was on the threshold, she had indulged in the melancholy fabric 
of a castlo at Ormcrstield, in which she had no share, except 
the consciousness that it had been her self-sacrifice that had 
given Louis at last the felicity for which ho was so well fitted. 

But ^t night, in her strange little room, lying in her ham- 
mock, and looking up through her one uuglazed window, high 
up in tlio roof, to the stars that slowly travelled across the 
space, sho ^amc hack to a more colleoUd opinion. Sho had 
no right to sjiqrifico ^Ir. Ward as well as hei-self. Ix>uis could 
not he more f^oe than she had made him aln^ady; and it w^ould 
be doing evil that good might come, to accept the addresses of 
one man while sho could not detach her heart from another. 
'Have 1 ever «ea]ly tried yetV sho thought. * Perhaps 1 am 
punishing him and poor Mr. Ward, because, as pajwi says, I 
have languished, and have never tried in earnest to wean my 
thoughts from him. lie was the one precious memory, besides 
iny dear mother, and sjio never thought it would come to good, 
lie will turn out to havo been constant to Clara all the time, 
though he did not know it.* 

Even if ^Ir. Ponsonby had boon in full health, he wotild 
have had no iuclinatioii to spare Mary the conversation with 
Mr. Ward, who took his hot nine miles* ride froui Lima in 
the early morning, before the shadow of the mountains had 
been drawn up from the arid barren slope leadiug tu Chorillos. 

Ho came in time for the late brcakfist, when the table was 
loaded with various l^cautiful tropical fruits, tempting after his 
ride, and in his state of suspense. Ue talked of Ids journey, 
and of his intended absence, and his regret, in a manner half 
mechanical, half dreamy, which ipade Maiy quite sorry for him ; 
it was*^ melancholy for a man of his age to have fixed so many 
fond hopes where disappointment was in store for him. Sho 
wished to deal as kindly with him as she could, and did not 
shrink away when her father left them, muttering something 
about a letter, and llosita went to take her siesta. 

With anxious diifidcnco he ventured to ask wdicthcr she re- 
membered what had passed between tliom on Jthe San Benito 
mountain. 

^ Yes, Mr. Ward; but I am afmid I do not think differently 
now, in spitn of all ycur kindness.' 

Poor Air. Ward's couutonatice underwent a change^ as if ha 
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had hoped more. • Tour father had given mo reason to trust/ 
he said, ‘that 30 U had recovered your sjuriU; otherwise I 
should liardly have presumed to intrude on you. And yet, 
before so long an absence, you cannot wonder that 1 longed 
to hear Boiuethiug decisive.* 

‘ Indeed I wished what I said before to be decisive. I am 
very sorry to give pain to one so much kidder than 1 deserve, 
and to whom 1 look up so much; but you see, Mr. Ward, I 
cannot say what is untrue.* * 

‘ Miss Ponsonby,’ said ]Mr. Ward, ‘ I tbink you may bo acting 
on a most noble but mistaken view. I can well believe that 
"what y^u have once expcriencetl you can never foci again. 
That would bo more than I should dare to ask? My own 
feeling for you is such that I believe I should* bo able to re- 
joice in hearing of the fuliilmcnt of your bapjifncss, in your 
own way; but since there seems no such probability, cannot 
you gmnt me what you can still give, which wjuld enough 
to cause me the greatest joy to which I have ever aspired ; 
and if iny most deitotcd afTectlon could bo any sufficient return, 
you know that it is yours alreiwly.* 

The grave earnestness with which lie spoke went to Mary’s 
heart, and the tears came into her eyes. She felt it almost 
wrong to withstand a man of so much weight an^ worth ; 
but she spoke steadily — ‘ This is very kind — ^very kind indeed ; 
but I do not feci as if it would be right.* 

‘ Will you not let me bo the judge of what will satisfy mol* 
‘You cannot judge of my feelings, Mr. Ward. You must 
believe that, with all my esteem and gi*atitude, I do not 
yet feel as if I should be acting rightly by you or^ by any ono 
else, under my present sentiment’ 

‘ You do not yet fecU’ • 

Mary felt that tlie word was a mistake. do not think I 
ever shall,' she added. 

‘You will not c.all it perse(httion, if I answer that [^rhaps 
I may make the venture once more,* ho said. ‘ 1 shall livo^ 
on that word ‘yet* while I am at New York. I will tease 
you no more now ; but remember that, though I am too old to 
exficct to bo a young lady’s first choice, I never saw the woman 
whom I could so love, or of whom 1 could feel so sure that she 
would bring a blessing with her; and I do believe that, if 
you would trust me, 1 could make you happy. There! 1 ask 
no answer. I only shall think of my return next year, and 
not reckon on that. I know you will tell me whatever is true.* 
He pressed her hand, and would fain have smiled reassuringly. 
^He took leave much more kindly than Maxy thought she de« 
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Bcrvcd, and did not appear to be in low spirilfl. She feared 
that she liad raised unwarrantable hopes ; but the truth was, 
ibnt Mr. Ponsonby had privately assured him that, thongh slio 
coiild not yet believe it, poor girl ! the young man in England 
would bo married before many months were over to old iJync- 
vors niece. There would be no more difliculty by the time lie 
came back, for she iiked him licartily already, and was a sen- 
sible girl. 

So Mf. Ward departed, and ^lary was relieved, although 
she missed hw hont^t manly homage, and sound wise tone of 
thought, where she had so few to love or lean on. She thought 
that she 'ought to try to put herself out of the way of her 
cousins at iiotne a.s much as possible, and so she did not try 
to make time to write to Clara; and time did not come un- 
sought, for her father’s health did not improve; and when 
they retunicd to Lima, ho engrossed her care almost entirely, 
while his young wife continued her gfiictics, and Mary had 
reason to tliink the saya y mnnto dj.sguiso was frequently donned; 
but it was so much the custom of ladies of the same degree, 
that IMaiy tlmught it neither desirable nor likely to be effec- 
tual to inform h<*r father, and incite him to interfere. She 
devoted herself to his comfort, and endeavoured to think as 
little as s^o hoard of English cousins. 

There was not much to hear. After returning home quite 
well, Lord Ormcrsfield was laid up again by the firet cold winds, 
and another summer of German brunnens was in store for him 
and Louis. Lady Couway had t^ken a cottage in the Isle of 
Wight, whore Walter found the Christmas holidays very dull, 
and showed that he coaild get into mischief as well witnout Dela- 
ford as with him, and finally was sent off in a sort of honourable 
captivity to James ar.d Isabel, expecting that ho would fiud 
it a great punishment. Instead of this, the change from luxury 
to their hard life seemed to him a sort of pic-nic. He enjoyed 
the ‘fliu’ of the waiting on themselves; had the freedom of 
Ormci^bfield park for s[iort ; and at home, Lis sister, whom he 
had always Iqved and respected more than any one else. James 
had time to attend to him, and to promote all his better tastes 
and feelings ; and above all, he lost his heart to his twin nieces. 
It was exceedingly droll to see the half quarrelsome coquetries 
Iwtwcen the three, and to hear Walter’s gt'aud views for the 
two little maidens as soon as ho should be of age. James and 
Louis agreed that there could not be much harm in him, while 
lie could conform so happily to such a way of life. Every thing 
is cemimrative, and the small increase to James’s income had 
been sufficient to relieve him from present pincliing and anxiety 
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in the scale of life to which he and Isabd hail become habU 
tuated. His chaplaincy gave full employment for heart and 
head to a man so energetio and earnest ; ho felt himself useful 
there, and threw himself into it with all his soul ; and, whfit 
was more wonderful, he had never yet quarrelled with tho 
guardians ; and the master told Mr. Calcott that he had lieard 
Mr. Frost was a ficiy gentleman, but he had always seen him 
partioularly gentle, especially with the children in school. Tho 
old women could never say enough in his praise, and doatod on 
the little brown fairy who often accompanied him. * 

There was plenty to bo done at honio— little luxury, and not 
much rest; but Isabors strength and spirits sceme^ a match 
for all, in her own serene quiet way, and the> days^passed very 
happily. 

Charlotte had a workhouse girl under hci^ who neither 
ate nor breko so vehemently os her ] predecessor. One night, 
when Charlotte sat mending and singing in tho niirsofy, tho 
girl came plodding up in her lieavy ghoes, aaying, * There's 
one wanting to see ye bclow.^ 

‘One 1 Who cSfi it be V cried Charlotte, her heart bounding 
at the thoiight of a denouement to her own romance. 

‘ Ho looks fike a gentleman,’ said tljo gi^l, ‘ and he wanted 
not to see master, but Miss Arnold most particular.' More 
hopes for Charlotte. She had nearly made one bofind ciown- 
skiirs, but waited to lay awful Souimands on the girl not to 
leave the children on no account; then flew down, pausing at 
the foot of the stairs to draw herself up, and remember dignity 
and maidenliness. A las for her ho|)cs ! It was Delaford ! His 
whiskers dtill were sleek and curly; he still had a grand air ; but 
his hoots were less polished — ^his hat had lost tho gloss — and ho 
looked somewhat the worse for wear. • 

Poor Charlotte started back os if she had seen a wild beast in 
her kitchen. She hod heard of his dishonesty, and her thoughts 
flew distractedly to her spoons, murder, and the children. And 
here he was advancing gracefully to take her hand! She 
jumped back, and exclaimed, faintly, ‘ Mr. Delaford, please go 
away 1 1 can’t tliink what you come here for 1* 

* Ah ! I see, you have listened to the voice of unkind scandal,’ 
said Mr. Delaford. ‘ 1 have been unfortunate, Aliss Arnold 
— unfortunate and misunderstood — guilty never. On the 
brink of quitting for ever an ungcateful country, I could not 
deny myself the last sad satisfaction of visiting the spot where 
my brightest hours have been passed and he looked so pathetic^ 
that Charlotte felt her better sense melting, and spoke in a 
Lurry — 
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‘Plcaso don’t, Mr. Dclaford, I’ve had enough of all that 
Please go, and take my best wishes, as long as you don’t come 
hero, for I Itnow all about you.’ 

Ilut the intruder only put his hand upon his heart, and de- 
clared that lie had been misrepresented ; and let a cruel world 
think of him as it might, there was one breast in which ho could 
not bci^r tliat a false opinion of him should prevail. And there- 
with ho reachorl a chair, and Charlotte found herself seated and 
listening to him, neither believing, nor wishing to believe him, 
longing Ihat ho wouhl take himself away, but bewildered by 
his rlietoric. In the first place, ho had been liastily judged ; he 
had perhaps yieldeil too much to Sir Walter — but yoiitli, &c. ; 
and when Lady Conway’s means were in his hands, it had 
seemed better — bo knew now that it had been a weakness, but 
so lie had judged at the time — to snjiply the young gentleman’s 
little occasions, tlian to make an edat. Moreover, if he had not 
been tho most unfortunate wretch in Iho world, a few lucky hits 
would hav\3 enabled him to restore the whole before Lord Fitz- 
jocelyn hurried an the inquiry ; but tho young gentleman 
thought he acted for iho best, and Mr. Dolaford magnanimously 
forgave him. 

Charlotte could not lidlow through half the labyi-intli ; and 
pat pinching tlio corner of her apron, with a vagne idea that 
perliapa he was not so bad as was supposed ; but what w^oukl 
iiappen if her master should find him there 1 She never looked 
up, nor ma<lo any answe.', till ho began to give her a piteous 
account of his condition ; how he did not know where to turn, 
nor what to do ; and -was gmdiially beginning to sell off his 
‘ little wardrobe to purchase tho necessaries of life.* Then the 
contrast began to tell on her soft heart, and she looked up w ith 
a soimd of compassion. 

In the wreck of his fortunes and hopes, he had thought 
of lier; ho knew she had too generous a spirit to crush a wretch 
trodden down by adversity, wdio had loved lier truly, and who 
had once liad some few' hopes of requital. Those were, alas ! 
at au end ; yet still he saw tl\jii ' woman, lovely wroman, in our 
hours ofeiise’ — And here he stumbled in bis quotation; but 
the fact was, that his hopes being blasted in England, he had de- 
cided on trying his fortune in another hemisphere; but, unfor- 
tunately, lie had not even sunicieut means to pay lor a passage 
of tho humblest descrijdioi^, and if he could venture to entreat 
for a — in fact, a loan — it sbouid be most faithfully and grate- 
fully restored the moment the fickle goddess should snulG on 
him. ■ ^ 

Charlotte felt a gleam joy at the prospect of getting 
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ri<1 of luin on any terms. Sho belonged to a close who seldom 
lind the golden mean in money matters, being eitlicr exceedingly 
close and saving, or else lavish either on themselves or other 
people. Good old Juno had never sucoecdod in saving ; all her 
halfpence went to the beggars, and all her silver molted into 
halfpence, or into little pi*esents; and on, the receipt of her 
* wages, she always rushed off to tho shop Uko a child with a 
new shilling. Reading had given Charlptto a few theoi*ies on 
the subject, but her practice had not gone far. She always 
meant to put into tho savings' kmk ; but hiring boolcs, and 
diuntiness, though not finery, in dress, had prevented her means 
from ever amounting to a sum, in her opinion, worth ijpc\iring. 
The spirit of economy in the household had so far iiifccted her 
that sho had, in spite of lier small wages, more^in hand than 
ever before; and when she found what Mr. Delaf(ird wanted, a 
strange mixture of feelings actuated her. Bho jntied the change 
in his fortunes; sho could nut but be softened by liis flat- 
tering sayings, — sho could not l>ear that he sMuM ftot have 
another chance of retrieving liis character, — sho know she hatl 
trifled unjustifiably "with his feelings, if ho had any, — and sho 
had a sense of being in fault And so tho little maiden ran 
upstairs, peeped into her red-leather wodc-boji:, pulled out her 
bead*purse, and extracted therefrom three bright gold sovereigns, 
and ran downstairs again, trembling at her own ventftresome- 
ness, afraid that their voices might bo heard. She put tho whole 
before Delaford, saying — • 

* There— that is all that lays in my power. Don’t mention 
it, pray. Now, please go, and a happy journey to you.* 

How shc^wished his acknowledgments and faithful promises 
were over I He did hint smnething about refreshment, brearl- 
and-cIiooKC and beer, fare which ho used to ^espisc 9s decidedly 
low ;’ but Charlotte was obdurate here, and at last ho took bis 
leave. There stood the poor, fool i.Hh, generous little thing, raking 
out the last embers of the kitebtm fire, oonscioiu; that sho had 
prolxibly done the silliest action of her life, very much ashamed,* 
and afraid of any one knowing it; aud yet strangely light of 
heart, as if she had done something to atone for the p;i.st per* 
mission that she had granted him to play with her vanity. 

* Borne day she might tell Tom all al^ut it, and she did not 
think he would be angry, for he knew what it wa.s to have 
nowhere to go, and to want to tiy for one more chanoei’ 
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CIIArTER XL 

THE CBASU. 

La to and early at employ ; 

Stall pn Uiy grdden alorea intent; 

Tliy Kiiminer in heaping and hoarding ia spent, 

What thy winter will never enjoy. — SuUTiiiiY. 

‘QTriCII !, stitch r said James Frost, entering the nursery 
O on a fine August evening, and finding his wife with the 
last beaips of sunshine glisiening on her black braids of hair, os 
site sat singing and working beside tlio cot where slept, all 
tossed and rosy;, the yearling cliild. ‘ Stitch I stitch 1 If I could 
but do needlework !’ 

^Ali r said Isjibel, fdayfully, lifting up a sweeter face tliuu 
had ever been admired in jNliss Conway; ‘if you will make 
your kittens such little romps, what would you have but 
mending V 

‘ is it my fault! I am very sorry I entailed such a business 
on you. You were at that frock wdicn I went to evening 
prayei-s at the Vrniou,,piul it is not mended yet.* 

‘Almost; and see wdiat a jierfect performance it is, all the 
spots joining as if they bad never been rent I never was so 

[ >roud of anything as of my mending ca[>abilitios. Besides, I 
lave not been doing it all the time : this naughty little Fanny 
was in such a laughing mood, that she would neither sleep her- 
self nor let the rest do so; and Kitty rose up out of her crib, 
and lectured us all. Now, don't wako them — no, you must not 
even kiss the twin clwri'ics; for if they have one of papa's riots, 
they will Inirdly slocn all night.’ 

‘ Then yon must take mo aM^ay; it is like going into a flower- 
garden, and being told not to gather.’ 

‘ Choidotte is almost ready jto come to them, and in tlm 
meantime here is something for you to criticise,* said she, 
taking from the recess of her matronly work-basket a pa|)cr 
with a pbucillcd poem, on the Martyrs of Carthage, far more 
fri-se and ex])ressive than anything she used to write when 
composition was the object of the day. James read and com- 
mented, and was disappointed when they broke off short — 

* Ah 1 there baby woke.* 

* Some day I sliali give you a subject Do you know bow Sta. 
Francesca llomana found ii^ letters of gold the verse of the 
Psalm she had been reailing, and from which she had been 
five times called away to attend to her housidiold duties i* 
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•I thought you were never to pity me again-*—* 

* Do you cnll that pitying youf 

‘ Worse,* said Isabel, smiling. 

' Well, then, vrhat 1 came for was to nsk if you can ]mt on 
your bonnet, and take a walk in the lanes this lovely evening.* 

A walk was a rare treat to the busy mother, and witii a 
look of delight, she consented to leave her mending and hor 
children to Charlotte. There seldom were two ha]>picr beings 
than that pair, as they wandered slowly, arm-in-arm, in the deep 
green lanes, in the summer twilight, talking sometimes of the 
prc.scnt, sometimes of the future, but with the desultory, vague 
speculation of tliose who feared little because they knew how 
little there was to fear. • 

*It is well they are all girls,* said James, speaking of that 
constant topic, tho children ; * we can manage their education 
pn-tty well, I flatter myself, by tlio help of poor Clara’s finieh- 
iiig governess, ns Louis used to call you.’ 

* if the edge of iny attaiiyncnts be not qifito rSsted off. 
^ItNintimo, you tcac)} Kitty, and I teach nothihg.’ 

* You don’t lose your singing. Your voice never used to 
be so sweet.’ 

^ It keeps the cliildrcn good. But you slioiild liavo seen 
Kitty chaunting Edwin and Anydinaio tho twins this morn- 
ing, and getting up an imitation of ciydng at * turn Angelina, 
ever dear,’ because, she said, Charlotte always did.* 

‘ That is worth writing to tell Fitzjoccly n I It will bo a great 
disappointment if they have to stay abroad all this winter; 
but ho seems to think it the only chance of his father getting 
thoroughly *well, so I suppose there is little hope of him. I 
should like for him to see Kitty as she is now, she is so exces- 
sively droll !’ • 

* Yea ; and it must bo a great deprivation to have to leave all 

Ills farm to itself, just as it is looking so well ; only he makes 
liimself happy with whatever lie is doing.’ ^ 

‘ How he would enjoy this evening 1 I never saw more por<r 
feet rest I* 

* Yes ; — the sounds of the town come througli the air in a 
hush I and the vety star seems to twinkle quietly !’ 

They stood still without speaking to enjoy that sense of 
stillness and refreshment, looking up through the chestnut 
bonglis that overshadowed the deep dewy lane, where there 
was not air enough even to waft down the detached petals of 
the wild rose. 

* Such moments as these must bo meant to help one on,* said 
Jame^ 'to hindm: daily life from running into drudgeiy.* 
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* Aiul it is so rlelightful to have a holiday given, now and 
then, instead of luiving a life all holiday. Ah ! there’s a glow- 
wonn — look at the wonder of that green lamp !’ 

'I must show it to Kitty/ said James, taking it up on a 
cushion of moss. 

‘Her acquaintance will begin earlier than mine. Do you 
roraeioher showing' rnc my first glow-worm at Bc^auchastcl 1 I 
used to think that the gem of my w'alka, before I knew better. 
It is a great treat to liavo poor Walter here in the holidays, 
BO gooil ami pleasant; but I must say one charm is the plca- 
Bure of being alone t<jgeth<T afterwards.* 

‘A ideasure it is well you <lo not get tired of, my dear, and 
I am afraid it will soon bcj over for the present. I do believe 
that is lliehar.lson behind us! An attorney among the glow- 
worins is more than I expected.* 

Hlood evening, sir,* said tJie attorney, coining up with them; 
‘is Mrs. Frost braving the dcwl’ Ami then, after some mo- 
ments, * ilave you heiird from your sister lately, Mr. Frost 1* 

* About three weeks ago.’ ^ 

‘ She did not nn*ntiou tlmn/ sai«l Mr. iliehardson, hesitating, 
*Mr. Dy Honor’s jioalthf’ 

‘ No ! Have you hoard anything V 

‘1 thought you miglit wlsli to bo aw.aro of what I learnt 
from, I fear, too good authority. It appears tliat Mr. Djiiov'or 
pai.l only a part of tlie purchase-money of the estate, giving 
Bccurity for the rest on his property in Peru; and now, owing 
to the failure of the JEquatorial Steam Navigation Company, 
Mr. Dynevor i.s, I fear, actually insolvent.’ 

* Did you say ho was ill V 

* I heard mentioned severe illness —paralytic affection ; but 
as you have not liea'xl from Hiliss Clara, I hope it may be of 
no importaucc.* 

After a few more inquiries, and additional information being 
elioite,d, good-night.s were exchanged, and Mr. Richardson passed 
on. At lii'st neither spoke, tHi Isabel said — 

‘And Clara never wrote !’ 

‘ She would identify herself too much with her undo in 
his misfortune. Poor dear child 1 what may she not be under- 
going I* 

‘ You will go to horl’ 

‘I must. Whether my uncle will forgive me or not, to 
Clara I must go. Shall I write lii'st T 

* Oh 1 no ; it will only make a delay, and your uncle might 
Bay ‘ don’t come.’ * 

‘Right; delay would prolong her peiqdexitiea I will go 
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to-morrow^ and Mr, Holdsworth will soe to the workhouse 
people.* 

His alert air showed how grateful was any excuse that could 
take liim to Clara, the impulse of brotherly love coming upj>cf- 
most of all his seiisiitious. Then came ]>ity for the ])Oor old 
man whoso chenshed design had thus crumbled, and ilio anxious 
wonder whether ho would forgive, and deigii^to accept sympathy 
from his nephew. 

‘My dear,* said James, doubtfully ; ‘ supposing, wliat I liardly 
dare to imagine, that lie should consent, what should ycsi say to 
my bringing him hero 1’ 

‘ I believe it would make you happy,* said Isabel. ‘ Oli 1 yes^ 
pray do— and then we should have Clara.* ^ * 

‘ I should rejoice to offer anytliiug like repamtion, though 
1 do not dare to ho])C it will bo granted ; and^I do not know 
how to ask you to break up the home comfort wo Imvo^prizcd 
BO much.* 

‘ It will bo all the better comfort for your imnd Iwing fully 
at cose ; and 1 am sure wo should deserve none at all, if ’v\ o 
bliut our door agaiiAt him now that ho is in distress. You must 
bring him, jioor old man, and 1 will tiy with all my might to 
behave well to him.* • 

‘ It is a mere chance ; but I am glacf to fake your consent 
with me. As to our affording it, I suppose ho may have, 
at the worst, an allowance from the crcditoi’s; so you will not 
have to retrench anything.* • 

‘ Don t talk of that, dearest. We never knew how little we 
could live on till we tried ; and if No. 12 is taken, and you are 
paid for the new edition of the lectures, and Walter's pay bo- 
aides — ^* 

‘And Sir Hubert,' added James. 

‘ Of course we shall get on,* said IsabM. ‘ I am not in the 
least afraid that the little girls will suffer, if they do live a little 
harder for the sake* of their old uncle. I only wish you had had 
your new black coat firat, for 1 am afraid you won’t now.^ . 

‘ You need not reckon on that. I don't cx[)cct that I shall bo 
allowed the comfoi*t of doing anything for him. But see about 
them I must Oh, may 1 not be too late !' 

Early the next morning James was on his way, travelling 
thi'ough the long bright summer day; and when, afler the close, 
stifling railway, carriage, full of rough, loud-voiced possengem, 
he found himself in the cool of the evening on the bare heath, 
where the slanting sunbeams cast a red light, he was reminded 
by every object tlmt met his eye of tb^ harsh and rebellious 
sensations that he had allowed to reign over him at his last 
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arrival there, which had made him w'ra&glo over the bier of one 
to loving and beloved, and exaggerate the right till it wore the 
Bcrnblanco of the wrung. 

By the time he came to the village, the parting light was 
sliining on the lofty church tower, rising above the turmoil 
and whirl of the darkening world below, diuost as sacred old 
ago had lifted his grandmother into perpetual peace and joy, 
above the fret and vexation of earthly cares and dissensions. 
The recollection of her confident trust that reconciliation was 
in stose, came to cheer lum as ho crossed the park, and the 
aspect of the house assured him that at least he was not again 
too late. 

The Servant wlio answered the bell said that Mr. Dynevor 
was very ill, and Miss Dynevor could see no one. James sent 
in his card, and stood in an agony of impatience, imagining all 
and more tlian all ho deserved, to have taken place — his uncle 
either dying, or else forcibly withholding his sister from him. 

At last th^ro was a hiiiried step, and the brotlier and sister 
were c1as])ing ea^ih other in speechless joy. 

* 0 Jem 1 dear Jem I this is so kind 1* 'cried Clara, as witli 
arms round each other they crossed the hall. ‘ Now 1 don’t 
cai'o for anything 1* 

‘ My undo f 

^Much bettor,* said Clara; Mie speaks quite well again, and 
his foot is less numb.* 

* Was it pumlysis V 

* Yes ; brought on by trouble and worry of mind. But 
how did you know, Jem T 

* Kicliaixlson told me. Oh, Clara, I offended too deeply 
fur you to summon me 1* 

* No, indeed,* sivid Clara, pressing his arm, ' I knew you would 
help us as far as you could; but to throw ourselves on you would 
be robbing the children, so I wanted to have something fixed 
before you heard.* 

My poor child, what could lie fixed 9* 

^You gave me what is better than house and land,’ said 
Clara. *T wrote to Miss Brigham; she will give me employ* 
ment in the school till I can find a place as daily goveruesa, 
and she is to take lodgings for us.* 

‘ And is this what it has come to, my poor Clara?* 

^Oh, don’t pity mel my heart hM felt like, an India-rubber 
ball ever siuco the ciuslL Even poor Uncle Oliver being so 
ill could not keep me from feeling as if the burthen were oti 
my bock, and 1 were little Clara Frost again. It seemed to 
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take away the bar between us; and so it has 1 O Jem I this 
is happiness. Toll me of Isabel and the babies.’ 

^You will come home to them. Do you think my uncle 
would consent )’ • 

She answered with an embrace, a look of rapture and of doubts 
and then a negative. ' Oh, no, we cannot bo a burtlien on you. 
You have quite enough on your hands. And, oh ! you have 
grown 80 spare and thin. 1 mean to maintain my uncle, if — ' 
and her spirited bearing softened into thoughtfulness, as if the 
little word conveyed that she meant not to be self-confident. 

* But, Clara, is this actual ruin 1 I know only what lUchard* 
son could tell me.’ 

* 1 do not fully undemtond,* said Clara. * It hdd been 
plain for a long time that something was on Uncle Oliver’s mind ; 
he was so restless all the winter at Paris, and at last arranged 
our coming homo very suddenly. I think ho was'disappointod 
in London, for ho wxnt out at once, and Ciimc back very much 
discom})osed. He even scolded me for not luring parried ; 
and wlicn I tried to coax him^ut of it, ho said it was for my 
good, and ho wanted to sec after his business in Peru. 1 put 
him ill mind how dear granny had begged him to stay at home; 
but he told mo I knew nothing about it, and that he would 
have gone long ago if I had not been *an obsiinato girl, and 
had Iwowu how to play my cards. 1 said something about 
going home, but that made him uiovs furious tlian over. But, 
after all, it is not fair to tell all about the last few months. Dr. 
Hastings says his attack had been a long time coming on, and 
he must have been previously harassed.* 

' And you had to bear with it all T 

^He was never unkind. Oh, no; but it was sad to see him 
BO miserable, and not to know wliy — and so uncertain, too 1 
Sometimes he would insist on giving graiiTl parties, and yet ho 
was angry with the expense of my {loor little pony-can*iago. 
I don’t think ho always q>ute knew what he was about; and 
while he hoped to pull through* I suppose be was afraid of any 
one guessing at his embarrassments. On this day fortnight 
he 'Was reading his letters at breakfast— I saw tliere was some- 
tliing amiss, and said something stupid about the hot rolls, be- 
cause he could not bear me to notice. I think that roused him, 
for he got up, but ho tottered, aUd by the time I came to him 
he seemed to slip down into my arms, quite insensible. The 
surgeon in the village bled him, and be came to himself, but 
could not speak. I had almost sent for you then, but Dn 
Hastings came, and thought he would recover, and I did not 
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venture. Indeed, Jane forbade me; she is a sort of lioness anJ 
her whelps. Well, the next day came Mr. Morrison, who is 
the Mr. Bichardson to this concern, and by-and-by he asked to 
zco me. Ho kept the doctor in the next room. I believe he 
thought I should faint or make some such performance, for he 
began about his painful duty, and frightened mo lest my poor 
uncle should be woi'sc, only he was not the right man ter tell 
me. So at last it came out that wc were ruined, and I was 
not an heiress at all, at all! If it had not been for poor Uncle 
Oliver, I should have cried * Hurrah !* I did nearly laugh to 
liear him complimenting my firmness. I believe the history 
is this : — Hearing that tliis plaeo was for sale, brouglit Uncle 
Oliver home before his alltiirs could well do without him. He 
paid half tlie j)riee, and promised to j)ay the rest in three years, 
giving security on the mines and the other jiroperty in Peru ; 
but somehow the remittances have never come properly, and 
ho trusted to some great success with the Ecpiatorial Company 
to sot things sj,raight; hut it seems that it has totally failed, 
and that was the news that Ov'crthrew hiin. Then tho cre- 
ditors, who had been put od' \vith hop(‘.«r, nil came dowu on 
him together, and there seems to be nothing to be done but to 
give up everything to them, l^oor Uncle Oliver 1 — I sat watch- 
ing him that evening, and thinking how Louis wnmld say tho 
6ca liad Fwept away his whole sand castle with one wave.’ 

* Does he know it ] Have any stojis been taken Y 

‘Mr. Morrison showed me what my poor undo had done. 
He had I'cully executed a deed giving me tho whole estate ; he 
would have borne all the disgrace and pei’sccutiou himself— 
* for you know it would have Ixjcn a most Jjorrible scrape, as 
ho had given them security on property that was not really 
secure. Air. Alon'isou,said the deed would liold, and that he 
would bring mo counsels opinion if 1- liked. But, oh, Jem ! 1 
was so thankful that my birthday w’as over, and I was my own 
woman 1 I made liim di*aw up a paper, and I signed it, un- 
dei-talaiig that they shall have quiet possession ])rovidcd they 
will come to an amicable settlement^ and not torment my uncle.' 

‘ 1 hope ho is a man of sense, who w ill make the best terms T 

* You jnay see to that now. I’m sure he is a man of compli- 
ments. He tells me grand things about my disinterestedness 
and the creditoi^s ; and they have promised to let us stay unmo- 
lested as loug as 1 please, which will be only till my nncle can 
move, for I must get rid of all these servants and piiraphcrnalia ; 
and in the meantime they are concocting the amicable adjust- 
ment^ and Air. Alorrispn said he should tij to stfpidate for a 
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maintenance for my uncle ; but he was not sure of it, without 
giving up what may yet come from Peru. J ano*B annuity is safe 
— that is a comfort ! What work I had to make her believe 
it 1 and now she wants us all to live upon it.* 

^That was a rare and beautiful power by which my grand- 
mother infused such faithful love into all her dependants. But 
now for the person really to be pitied.* « 

* It was only three days ago that it was safe to speak of it, but 
then he had grown so anxious that the doctors said I must begin. 
So I begged and prayed him to forgive me, apd tffen told 
what I h£^ done, and he was not so very angry. Ho only 
called me a silly eliild, and said I did not know wl\^t I had 
done in those few days that I had been left to m}ise1C So I 
told him dear granny ha<l had it, and that waa all that signi- 
fied, and that 1 never had any right hero. Thop,’ said Claitii 
tearfully, ‘ he began to cry like a child, and said at least she 
had died in her own home; and ho called mo Henry’s child ; 
and then Jane came and turned me out, and ifont Ibt mo go 
near him unless 1 nroniise to good and say nothing. But £ 
must soon; for however she pats him, and says, ^ Don’t, Master 
Oliver,* 1 see his mind runs on nothing else; and the doctor 
says he may soon hear the plans, and bejmovcR.’ 

* Can you venture to tell him that I am here?* 

Before Clara could answer, Jane opened tho do8r— ^Mtss 
Clara, your uncle;’ and there she stopped, at the unexpected 
sight of the brother and sister still hand*in hand. * Here, Jane, 
do you see himi’ cried Clara; and James came forward with 
outstretched hand, but he was not graciously received. 

* Now, Master James, you ain’t coming hero to worrit your 
poor uncle V 

* No, indeed, Jane. I am come in tho );ope of being of some 
use to him.* 

' I’d rather by half it had been Lord Fitzjocclyn,* muttered 
J ane ; ' he was always quleteri ^ 

‘ Now, Jane, you should not be so cross,’ cried Clara, 'when it 
is your own Jemmy, come on pur 2 ) 08 e to help and comforb us 
all ! You are going to tell Uncle Oliver, and make him glad, 
to see him, as you know you are.* 

‘ 1 know,’ said James, * that last time I was here, I behaved 
ill enough to make you dread my presence, Jane ; but I have 
learnt and suffered a good deal since that time, and I wish for 
nothing so much as for my uncle’s pardon.* 

Mrs. Becl^t would have been more impressed, had she ever 
censed to think of Master Jemmy oth^rwiso than as a self- 
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wiUcd but candid boy ; and she ausivercd as if be had been 
throwing himself on her mercy after breaking a window, or 
knocking down Loi-d Fitsjocclyn — 

* ‘Well, sir, that is all you can say. I’m glad you aro 
sorry. 1*11 see if I can mention it to your uncle.’ 

Off trotted Jane, while Clara’s indignation and excited spirits 
relieved themselves by a burst of merry laughter, as she hung 
about lier brother, and begged to hear of tho dear old home. 

The old servant, in her simplicity, went straight upstairs, 
and ujy to her nui-sling, as he had again become. ‘ Master 
Oliver,’ said she, ‘ ho is come. Master Jem is come back, and 
’twould do your heart good to see how happy the children are 
together— Just like you and poor Miuster Henry.’ 

‘Did she asl^ him hero?* said Air. Dynevor, unea'^ily. 

‘No, sir; Jio came right out of his own head, because he 
thought she would feel lost.* 

Oliver vouchsafed no reply, and Jane pressed no farther. 
He nevt^.* alltMcd to his guest; but when Clara came into 
tho room, his eyO dwelt on her ’’countenance of bright content 
and animation, and the smiles that played round her lips as she 
sat silent. Her voice was hushed in the sick-room, but he heard 
it about the houHo with the blitlm, lively ring that had been 
absent from it since lie carried her away from Northwold ; and 
her stcpil danced upstairs, and along the galleries, with tho light, 
bounding tread unknown to the constrained, dignified Mi.ss 
Dynevor, All the notice ho took that night was to say, pcta« 
laiitly, w'licn Clara was sitting with him, ‘ Don’t stay hero ; you 
want to bo downstain3.’ 

‘ Oh, no, dear uncle, I am come to stay vrith you. I don’t 
want, in tho least, to be any>vhcre.but here.’ 

Ho seemed pleased, although he growled ; and next morning 
Jane reported that he had been asking for how long his nephew 
had come, and saying ho w*as glad that Miss Dynevor had some 
one t^ look after her — a sufferarce beyond expectation. In his 
helpless state, Jane had resumed her nursery relations with him ; 
and he talked matters over with her so freely that it was well 
that the two young people were scarcelj less her children, and 
had ahnost an equal share of her affection, so that Clara felt 
tliat matters might be safely trusted in ber hands. 

Clara’s felicity could hardly bo described, with her fond affec- 
tions satisfied by her brother’s presence, and her fears of ma- 
naging ill, removed by reliance on him ; and many as were tho 
remaining cares, and great os was tho suspense lest her uncle 
should still nourish lesoutment, nothing could overcome the 
seirse of restored j6y ever bubbling up, not even the dread that 
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James might not bear patiently with continued rebuffs. But 
James was so much more gentle and tolerant than she had ever 
known him, that at first she could not understand missing tho 
retort, the satire, the censure which had seemed an essoiitilil 
part of her brother. She was always instinctively guarding 
against what never happened; or if some slight dcmoiisti'ation 
flashed oult, ho caught himself up» and o^ked pardon before 
she had perceived anything, till she began to think marriage 
had altcretl him wonderfully, and almost to owe Isabel a grudge 
for having cowed his spirit. She could hardly bcliovcf Uiat ho 
was waiting so patiently in the guise of a suppliant, when she 
thought him in tho right from tho first; though she ^uld pcF<* 
celve that tho task was easier now that the old yian was in 
adversity, and she saw that ho regarded his ex^usion from his 
uncle's room in tho light of a just punishment, j;o bo endured 
with humility. 

James, on hia side, was highly pleased with his sister. 
Having only seen her as <ho wild, untamed Clirafib, ho was 
by no means prepared for the dignity and decision with which 
Miss Dynevor reined over the establishment, llor tall figure, 
and tho simple, straightforwai'd ease of her niovemeuts and 
mannGi*s, seemed made to grace those Ifirgc^iofty rooms ; and 
as he watched lier playing the part of mistress of tho house so 
naturally in the midst of tho state, tho servants, the silver 
covers, and tho trappings, ho felt that hcircss-ship became her 
so well, that ho could hardly believe that her tenure there was 
over, and unregretted. ‘ Even Isabel could not do it bettcF*,’ ho 
said, smiling; and she made a low curtsey for the compliment, 
and laughM back, * I'm glad you have come to see my i>er- 
formancc. It has been a very long, dull pageant; and hero 
comes Mr. Morrison, I ]ioi)C with the la^ act.’ ^ 

Morrison was evidently much relieved that Miss Dynevor 
should luave some relative to advise with, since be did not liko 
the responsibility of her renunciation, though owning that it 
was the only thing that could save her uncle from disgraceful 
ruin, and perhaps from prosecution; whereas now tho gratitude 
and forbearance of tho creditors were secured, and he hoped that 
Mr. Dynevor might bo set free from the numerous English in« 
volvemeuts, without sacrificing his remaining property in Peru. 
The lawyer seemed to have no words to express to James his 
sense of Miss Dynevor’s conduct ia the matter, her prompti- 
tude and good sense having apparently struck him as much 
as her generosity, and there was no getting him to believe, as 
Clara wished, that the sacriflee was no sacrifloe at all — ^nothing, 
as she said, but * common honesty and a great riddanca* lie 
• 1 1 2 
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])roiniBod to take bIojih in carucHt for tlio Rind settlement 
with tlio creditors; and though still far from the last act, 
Clara began to coiLsidcr of hastening her plans. It was 
crxcecdingly doubtful whether Oliver would hear of living at 
Dyiievor Terrace, and Clara could not bo separated from him ; 
besitles which, she was resolved that her brotlier should not be 
burthened, and she would give James no promises, conditional 
or otherwise. 

Mr. Dynevor had discovered that Morrison had been in the 
bouse, and was obviously restless to know what had taken placa 
]iy-and-by he said to Jane, with an air of iiiquiiy, ‘Why docs 
not the young man como near me]’ 

Mi-s. JJe9kett was too haj>py to report the invitation, telling 
'Master Jem’ |it ilic same time that ‘he was not to nke up 
ludliing gone/iud past; there was quite troubles enough for one 
while.* Clara thought the same, and besides was sccn‘tly sure 
that if be admitted that ho had l>ccn wrong in part, his uncle 
would iiMigiuO' ])im to mean that he had been wrong in the 
whola 'J'heir instructions and precautions were trying to James, 
whoso chaplaincy had given him more ex|U‘rieiicc of the sick 
and the feeble than they gave him credit for; and he wsis 
]>ationt enough to nni^nzo Clara and pacify Jane, \\l»o n.^hered 
him into the sick-cluimber. There, even in his worst days, lie 
must have laid aside ill-feeling at the aspect of the shrunken, 
broken figure in the j)illowed arm-chair, prematurely aged, his 
hair thin and whiti^ his face shrivelh^d, his eyelid droD])ing, 
Slid inoutli contracted. lie was still some years uinler sixty ; 
but this was the result of toil and climate — of the labour gene- 
rously designed, but how conducted, how resulting]* 

Ho had not learned to put out his left liaiid — ho only made 
a sliarp nod, as James, with tender and humble rcsjaict, a|>- 
])roachcd, feeling that, now his gi'andmothcr was gone, this frail 
old man, his father’s brother, W'as the last who claimed by right 
Jiis filial love and gratitude. How difierent from the rancour 
and animosity witli which he had met his former advances ! 

He ventured gently on kindly hopes that his uncle was better, 
and they \j'crc not ill taken, though not without fretful ness. 
Presently Oliver said, * Come to look after your sister] that's 
right — good girl, good girl I’ 

‘ That she is !* exclaimed James, heartily, 

'Too hasty! too great hurry,’ resumed Oliver; 'she had 
better have waited, saved the old place, — never miud what 
became of the old man, oiie-half dead already,’ 

' She would not ha%>d been a Clara good for much, if she had 
treated you after that fashion, sir,’ said Jamei^ smiling 
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lie gave his accustomwl snort *Tho mischiof a girl let 
alone can do in tlirce days, when ouco she’s of ago, and one can’t 
stop her ! Women ought never to come of age; ain’t fit for i^; 
undo all the work of my lifetime with a stroke of her pen I’ 

‘ For yojir sake, sir!’ 

‘Pshaw! Pity but she’d been safe innn*icd — tied it up well 
with settlements then out of lier power. Citn’t think what that 
young Fitzjocelyn was after — it ain’t the old affair. Ponsonby 
wTitcs me that things are to be settled as soon os Ward coined 
back.’ « 

‘ Indeed 1* 

‘ Aye, good sort of fellow — ^no harm to have him iiuour con- 
cerns — 1 hope he 11 look into the accounts, and find out what 
Hobson is at. After all, I shall soon bo out tlicro myself, and 
make Master Robson look about him. Mad to allow myself to 
stay— but I’ll ^vait no longer. Morrison may put the fellows 
off. — ril give him a hint ; well save the place, after all, when I 
once get out to Lima. If only 1 knew what tS do ^ith that 
girl!’ 

James could not look at him without a conviction that ho 
would never recover the use of Ills hand and foot ; but this was 
no time to discounige his spirits, and iho sJiswcr was — ‘My 
sister’s natural homo w<nild be with me.’ 

‘ Ha 1 the child would like it, I suppose. I’d make a hand- 
some allowance for lier. I shall manage that when my affairs 
nre in my own hands; but I may as well write to the m^ un- 
taiiis as to Ponsonby. Aye, nyc! Clara might go to you. 
She’Jl liavc enough any Avay to be quite worth young Fitz- 
jocelyn’s while, you may tell him. That mine in the San 
Benito would retrieve all, and I’ll not forget — ^l>rny, how many 
children have you by this time 1’ • • 

‘ F'our little girls, sir)’ said James, restraining the feeling 
which was rising in the contact with his uncle, revealing that 
both were still the same men. • « 

‘ H’m I No time lost, however! Well, we shall sec 1 An/ 
way, an allowance for Clara’s boaixl wont hurt. What’s your 
notion 1’ 

James’s notion was profound pity fur the ])Oor old man. 
‘ Indeed, sir,’ he said, ‘ Clara is sure to be welcome. All we 
wish is, that you would kindly bring her to ns at once. Per- 
haps yon would’find the baths of service; wc would do our 
utmost to make you comfortable, and we are not inhabiting half 
the house, so that there would be ample space to keep the 
children from inconveniencing you.* • 

‘ Clara is set on it, I’ll warrant* 
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* Clara waits to be guided by your wishes ; but my wife and 
I should esteem it as the greatest favour you could do us.’ 

* ifa 1 wcMl see what I can manago. I must see Morrison* — 
and he fell into meditation^ presently breaking from it to say 
fretfully, ‘ I say, Boland, would you reach me that tumbler T 

Never had James thought to be grateful for that name I 
Ho would gladly have been Roland Dynevor for the rest of his 
days, if ho could have left behind him the transgi'essions of 
James Frost ! But the poor mans shattered thoughts had been 
too long on the streich ; and, without further ceremony, Jane 
came in and dismissed his nephew. 

Clara hardly trusted her cars when she was told shortly after, 
by licr uncle, that they were to go to Northwold. Roland 
wished it; and^ poor fellow! the board and lodging wero a 
great object him. Ho scorned to have come to his senses 
now it w'as too late ; and if Clara wished it, and did not think 
it dull, there she might stay while lie himself was gone to 
Lima. * ' 

* A great ohjcct the othor way,* Clara had nearly cried, in her 
indignation that James could not be supposed disinterested iu 
au invitation to an old man, wdio ])robal>ly was destitute. 

Brother and uncle appeared to have loft her out of the con- 
sultation^ but she was resolved not to let him be a burthen on 
those who had so littlo already, ami she oalJed her old friend 
Jane to take counsel with her, whether it would not be doing 
them an injury to carry him tliither at all. So much of Jane’s 
heart as was not at Chcvcleigh was at Dynevor Terrace, and 
her ausw*cr was decided. 

‘ To be sure. Miss Clara, nothing couldn’t bo more natural.* 

* Nothing, indeed; but 1 can’t put them to trouble and 
exiKmse.’ 

* I’ll wari-ant,’ said Jane, ‘that I’ll make whatever they liavo 
go twice OS far as Charlotte ever will. Why, you know I keeps 
myself; and for the rest, it will bo a mere saving to have me 
In the kitchen I Tliero’s no air so good for Master Oliver.* 

‘ I SCO you mean to go, Jane,’ said Clara. ‘Now, I have to 
look out for myself.* 

‘ Bless mo, Miss Clara, don’t you do nothing in a burry. Oo 
homo quiet and look about you.* 

Jane had begun to call Northwold homo ; and, in spite ot 
her mouraings over the old place, Clara thought she had never 
Ix^en so happy there as in her present dominion over Master 
Oliver, and her prospects of her saucepans and verbenas at 
No. 5. ■ 

Poor Oliver I wbat a scanty measure of happiness had hia 
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lifelong exertions produced ! Many a human sacrifico has been 
made to a grim and hollow idol, failing his devotees in time of 
extremity I Had it not been thus with Oliver Dynevor’s self- 
devotion to the honour of his family? * 


CHAPTER XLL 

FAREWELL TO GREATNESS. * 

Soon from tlio halls my fatlicra reared 
Their scutcheons must descend. — ScoiT. • 

M r. HOLDBWORTII contrived to set Jaimes at liberty for 
a fortnight, and he was thus enabled to watch over the 
negotiation, and expedite matters for the I’cmoval. The result 
was, that the resignation of tho csiatts furniture, and of Clara*s 
jewels, honourably cleared off the debts contracted ia poor Mr. 
Dynevor's eagerness to rcinsLito tho family •in all its pristine 
grandeur, and left liim totally dependent on whatever might bo 
rescued in Peru. He believed this to bo considerable, but the 
brother and sister founded little hopes on th^ chance ; as, what- 
ever there might l)e, had been entangled in the Equatorial 
Com[)aiiy, and nothing could bo less comprcIicDsibl<f tlian Mr. 
Robson’s statements. 

Clara retained her own seventy pounds per annum, which, 
thrown into the common stock, would, James assured her, 
satisfy him, in a pccuniaiy point of view, that ho was doing no 
wrong to his children ; though ho added, that even if there hod 
been nothing, he did not believe they would ever be the worso 
for what might bo spent on their infirm ^Id uncle. 

Notice was sent to Isabel to prepare, and sho made cordial 
reply that the two rooms on the ground-floor were being mode 
re^y for Mr. Dynevor, and Clara’s own little room being set 
in order ; Miss Mercy Faithfull helping with all her mijht, and 
little Kitty stamping about, thinking her services equally 
effectual. 

Oliver was in liaste to leave a place replete with disappoint* ' 
ment and failure, and was so helpless and dependent as to wish 
for his nephew's assistance on the journey ; and it was, there- 
fore, fixed for the end of James's sepond week. No one called 
to take leaver except the curate and good Mr. Henderson, who 
showed Clara much warm, kind feeling, and praised her to her 
brother. • 

She begged James to walk with her for a farewell visit to her 
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grandiriotlicrB other old friend. Great was licr enjoyment of 
this expedition ; she said hHc had not had a walk worth having 
since she was at Aix-la-Chapcllc, and liberty and companionship 
coenpensated for all the heat and dust in the dreary tract, full 
of uncomfortable shabby-genteel abodes, and an unpromising 
{)opulatIon. 

‘ One cannot regret such a tenantry,* said Clara. 

* Poor creatures !* said James. ‘ 1 wonder into whose hands 
they will fall. Your heart may bo free, Clara; you liavo 
followed «thc clear j)ath of duty; but it is a painful thought for 
mo, that to sCrive to amend these festering evils, caused very 
likely by my grandfatlKjr s speculations, nnght have been my 
apjiointrd* task. I should not have had far to seek for occupa- 
tion. When I w'as talking to the Curate yesterday, my heart 
Binoto me to tliiiik what I might have done to help Idm.* 

* It would afl have been over now.* 

‘It (yu^ht not. Nay, pcrhajis, my presence might have left 
my uncle free te attend to his own concerns.* 

‘ I really believe you are going io regi'ct the place I* 

‘ After all, Clara, I was a llynovor before my uncle came homo. 
It might have been my birthrigld. Lut, as Isabel siiys, what 
wo aro now is fan moro likely to be safe for tlie children. 1 
was bad enough as 1 Wiis, but what should 1 have been os a 
pampered iheirl Let it go.* 

‘ Yes, lot it go,* sjiid Clara; ‘it has been little but pain to 
me. We shall teach my poor undo that home love is better 
than old family estates. 1 almost wish he may recover nothing 
in Peru, that ho may learn that you receive him for his own 
sake.* 

‘ That is more than I can wish,* said Jaimes. ‘ A hundred or 
two a-yeor would come in handily. Bcsiiles, I am afraid that 
Mary Ponsonhy may &o suOfering in this crash.’ 

* ^0 seems to have taken care of herself,* said Clara. ‘She 
docs not write to me, and I am almost ready to believe her 
fa,ther at last I could not have {bought it of her I* 

‘ Isabel has always said it was the best thing that could 
Iiappen to Louis.’ 

‘ Isabel nev^r had any notion of Louis. I don*t mean any 
offence, but if she hod known w*hat he was made of, she would 
never liave had you.* 

‘ Thank you, Clara I I ^ways thought it ap odd predileo- 
tioii, but no one can now ^teem Fitajocelyn more highly than 
she does.* % 

‘ Very likelv; but i£ she thinks Louis can stand Maxj*8 de- 
serting him~^ 
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' It will bo great pain, tko doubt ; but once over, he will be 
free.’ 

‘ It never will be over.* 

* That is yoiing-liwlyisra.* * 

* I never wjus a young lady, and I know what I moan. Jlary 
may not bo all he thinks her, and sho may be dull enough to 
lot her affection wear out ; but I do not believe ho will ever look 
at any one again as ho did after Mary on your wedding-day.* 

‘ So you forbid him to bo ever liappy again 1’ 

* Not at all, only in that oiio way. Tliero are maiiy otlieni 
of being happy,’ 

* That one way meaning marriage V , 

‘ I mean that sort of perfect marriage that, nccouiling to the 
paying, is made in heaven. Wliothcr that cpuld l)avc been 
with Alary, 1 do not know her well enough to gi^'&s ; but I am 
eon vii iced that lie will always have the same kind of memory of 
'iCT that a man has of a first love, or first wife.* 

* It may have been a mistake to drive him ftito ttic attacdi- 
ment, which Isabel thinks has been favoured* by absence, leav- 
ing scojie for imagination ; but I cannot give up the hope that 
his days of hn])piuess are yet to come.* 

* Nor do I give up Maiy, yet,’ said Clayi. '.Till she announces 
her defection I shall not believe it, fen* it would lie coinmou 
lioiiesty to inform pour Louis, and in that she nevc^ was defi- 
cient.’ 

‘ It is not a plant that seems to thri^ on the r<»ruvhu^ soil.* 

‘ No ; and I am dreadfully afraid for Tom Madison. There 
were hints about him in Air. Ponsonby’s lettei*s, which make 
nm very anxious ; and from what my uncle says, it seems that 
there is such an atmosplicrc of gambling and trickery about his 
oflicc, that he tliinks it a matter of cou];pe that iv> one should 
be really true and honest.’ 

'That would bo a terrible affair indeed! I don’t know for 
which I should bo most confiorned, Louis or our poor little 
Charlotte. But after all, Clara, we have known too* many 
falsehoods come across the Atlantic, to conoem ourselves about 
anything without good reason.* 

So they talked, enjoying the leisure the walk gave them for 
conversation, and then paying the painful visit, when Clara 
tried in vain to make it understood by the ]>oor old lady that 
she was going away, and that James was her brother. They 
felt thankful that such decay had been spared their grand- 
mother, and Clara sighed to think that her uncle might be on 
the brink of a like loss of faculties, and *ihen felt herself more 
than ever bound to him. 
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On tlio way liome they went together to the church, and 
poiiihsrcd over the tomba of their anccstiy, — ranging from the 
grim, (Icjfaccd old knight, through the polished brass, the kncel- 
ihg courtier, and tho dishevelled Grief embracing an uni, down 
to the mural arch enshrining tho dear revered name of Catha- 
rine, daughte.r of Holaud, and wife of James Frost l)y never/ 
the last of her line, whoso bones would rest there. I Ter gnivo 
had tridy been the sole ])Ossession that her soifs labours bad 
w'cured for her ; that grave w'as the only spot at Cheveleigh 
that clili Tiled, a pang from Clara’s heart. She stood beside it 
witli deep, fond, clinging love and reverence, but with no pain- 
ful recollections to come between her and that fair, bright 
vision of happy old ngt*. Alas! for tlie memories that her 
bi*other had so^n to spring up round him now ! 

Apart froig all these vip(‘rs of his (»\vn creating, James after 
all felt more in the cT'ssion of Cheveleigh than did his sister. 
These were days of change and of femhil feeling weaving out ; 
but Jambs, h^Ag as he had pretended to scorn ‘being senti- 
mental about hift forelatliers,* was strongly susceptible of sucli 
impressions ; and ho was painfully conscious of being disiii- 
lierited. Ho might have felt thus, without any restoration or 
loss, 08 tho nKjreVffect^of visiting his birthright as a stranger; 
but, as ho veetdvod alt humbly instead of promlly, iho feeling 
did him ^ no harm. It softened him into sympathy with his 
uncle, and tardy aj)])reciaiion of his single-minded devotion to 
tho estate, which hciia(? won not for himself, but for others, only 
to see it first ungratefully rejected, and then snatched away. 
Then, with a thrill of hutniliatiou at his own uu worthiness, 
Ciiine tho calmest prayer that it might yv,t be vouchsafed to him 
to tend the exhausted body, and fe*aiu tlio contracted mind to 
dw'cll on that inheritance whence there could be no casting 
out. 

Poor Oliver was fretful and restless, insisting on being 
brought down to Ids study to watch over the packing of Ids 
pa[)ei*s, and misorable at being unable to arrange them himself. 
Even tho tondercst pity for him could not prevent him from 
being an exceeding trial ; and James oould hardly yet have 
endured it, but for pleasure and interest in watching hLs sister's 
lively gooddmmour, saucy and determined when tho old man 
was unreasonable, and caressing and adbetionate when he was 
violent in his impotence ; Jiover seeming to hear, see, or regard 
anything unkind or unpleasant; and absolutely pleased and 
gratitied wdieii her uncle, in his petulance, somctiin<^ ungra- 
ciously rejected her scf vices in favour of those of •' Roland,’ who, 
be took it for granted, must, as a man, have more sensOi It 
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would sometimes cross James, how would Isabel and the chil- 
dren fare with this ill-humour ; but he had much confidence in 
his wife’s sweet calm temper, and more in the obvious duty ; 
and, on tho whole, ho believed it was bettor not to tbihk 
about it. 

The suffering that tho surrender cost Oliver was only shown 
in this Bpccic.s of potty fnictiousnoss, until tho last morning, 
when his nephew w*as lioljting him across tho liall, and Clara 
close at his side, ho made them stand still beside ono of tho 
pillara, and groaned ns he said, ‘ Here I waited for tlnf oarriago 
lost time ! ilcro I promised to get it back again !* 

‘I wish every one kept promises ns you did,* sojd James, 
looking about for something cheerful to sjiy. « 

* I had hope then,* said Oliver ; and well n^ight ho foci tho 
contrast between tho youth, with such }iop(\^M energies, and 
determination mighty within him, and tho broken and disap- 
pointed man, 

‘ Hope yet, and better hope!’ James oouhl nftt hell) saying. 

* Not wliile there's such a rascal in tlio oiltco at Lima,* cried 
Oliver, testily, * 

* Oil ! Uncle Oliver, he did not mean that !’ exclaimed Clara. 

Mr. Dynevor grumbled something, nbo^t paraons, wliick 

neither of them chose to hear; and •Clara cut it short by 
saying, ‘ After all, Uncle Oliver, you havo done it dll ! Dear 
grandmamma came back and was happy licrc, and tliat was all 
that signified You never wanted it*for yourself, you know, 
and my dear father was not hero to have it. And for you, 
what could you have more than your nephew and niece to — 
to try to 6e like your children ! And hadn’t you rather have 
them without purchase than withi’ And as she saw* him smile 
in answer to her bright caress, she a<^ed meryily, ‘ There’s 
nothing else to pity buC the fir-trees and gold-fish ; and as they 
have done very liappily before without tho Pendmgon reign, I 
dare say they will again ; so 1 can’t be very sorry for them f 

This was Clara’s farewell to her greatness, and cheerily she 
enlivened her uncle all the way to I^ndoi^ and tried to solace 
him after the interviews that he insisted on with various men 
of business, and which did not tend to make him stronger in 
health or spirits through the next day’s journey. 

The engine whistled its arriving shriek at Nortbwold. 
Happy Clara!* What was the summer rain to her! Every 
houses every passenger, were tokens of home ; and the damp, 
rain-mottled face of the Terrace, looking like a child that had 
been crying, was more welcome to her ionging eyes than ever 
bad been l^e or mountain. 
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Jsalicl and little Catharine atood on the stop; but os Mr. 
Dynevor was lifted out, the little ^»irl shrank out of sight with 
a childish awe of infirmity. The dining-room had been made a 
\firy comfortable sitting-room fi,r him, and till ho was settled 
tlicre, nothing else coidd bo attended to ; but ho was so much 
fiitigued, that it was found best to leave him entirely to Jane ; 
nml Clam, after a few moments, followed her brother from the 
room. 

As .she shut the door, she .stood for some seconds unob.serve<l, 
and un\^*illing to interfere with the scene before her. llalfway 
iipstjiir.s, James had been pulled down to sit on the stops, .sur- 
rotuided by Ids didighted llock. Tlic baby was in Ids arms, 
flourishing her hands as ho danc(‘d her ; Kitty, frotii above, had 
clasped him tightly round the neek, clwittering ami kissing with 
breathless velocity ; one twin in front was drumming on Ids knee, 
and slirieking in accordance with every shout of the haby ; and 
below, looming on the balusteis, stooil their mothers graceful 
figure, lodivifig up at them with a lov(*ly sirdliiig face of perfect 
gladm'ss. Slic aYi'Is the lii*st to perceive Clam ; and, with a 
pretty gesluro to bo silent, .she |)ointoil to the stand of tho 
Weilgcwood jar, under which sjit tho other little maid, her two 
fat arms claspcHl tight v^^und her papa’s umbndla, and tho ivory 
handle indenting her rosy cheek, iis slie fondled it in silent 
transport.'* 

‘ Aly little Salome,’ whispered Isabel, squeezing Clam’s hand, 
'our quiet one. She cduld not sleep for ex])ecting papa, and 
now slio is in a fit of shy delight ; she can’t shout with tho 
others ; she can only numo his umbrella.* 

Just then James made a desperate demonstration, iindd peals 
of laughter from Ids daughters. ‘We' are stopping tlie way ! 
Get out, you unruly iponstcrs I Let go, Kitty — Mercy, I shall 
kick 1 Mamma, catch this ball making a feint of tossing the 
crowing Fanny nt her. 

Assuredly, thought Clara, pity was wsisted ; there was not 
one too many. And tlien began the hap)>y exulting introduc- 
tions, and a laugh at little Mercy, wlio stood blank and open- 
mouthed, gazing up and up her tall aunt, as if there were no 
coming to the top of her. Clara sat down on the stairs, to 
bring her face to a level, and struck up a friendship with her 
on the spot, while James lifted up his little Salome, her joy 
still too deep and reserved for manifestation; only without a 
word she nestled close to him, laid her head on his shoulder, 
aiid closed her eyes, as if languid with excess of rapture — a 
pretty contrast to her sisters’ frantic delight, which presently 
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alarmed James lest it should disturb his uncle, and ho called 
them upstairs. 

But Clara must first mu to the House Beautiful, and little 
Mercy must needs come to sliow hvr the way, and trotted ttp 
before her, consequentially announcing 'Aunt Cara.’ Miss 
Faithfull alone w'lis present; and, without sjwaking, Clam 
dropi)cd on the ground, laid her head on lysr dear old friend's 
lap, and little Mercy exclaimed, in wondering alarm, 'Aunt 
Cara naughty — Aunt Cara crying I’ 

‘My darling,’ said Miss Faithfull, os she kissed ClaiTi’s brow 
and stroked her long flaxen hair, ‘you have gone through a 
groat deal. We must tiy to make you ha]>py in your poor old 
Lome.* , 

‘Oh, no! oh, no! It is hnpjdnoss ! Oh! ^uch linjipinessi 
but I don’t know what to do with it, and I want .granny !* 

^h(i Avaa almost like little Salome; the flood of bliss in 
returning borne, joined with the missing of the one disarcst 
welcouHs had come on her so suddenly that <dic was almost 
stilled, till she liad been calmed and soothed by tbc brief 
interval of qui< t w1tb her dear old friend. Slie returned to 
No. /), there to find that her uncle w’tis going to bed, and Char- 
lotte, pink and beautiful with delight,, was mnning about in 
utteiulanco on Jane. She went up stnUght to her own little 
room, which had been set out exactly ns in funner* times, so 
that she could feci as if she had been not a day absent ; and 
she lost not a moment iu adding to it all the other little trea- 
sures which made it fully like lier own. She looked out at iho 
Onnersfleld trees, and smiled to think liow well Louis’s advice 
had turned* out ; and then she sighed in tlic fear that it might 
yet be her duty to leave homo. If her uncle could live 
without her, she must tear herself awsy^, and iiyurk for his 
maintenance. 

However, for tlic present, she might enjoy to the utmost, 
and she proceeded to the litilp jiarlour, wdiicli, to her exti eino 
Buqirise, she found only occupied by the four cbifdrcn-*- 
Kitty holding the youngc.st upon her feet, till, at tlie new 
apimrition, Fanny suddenly beati*d herself for the convenience 
of staring. 

‘ Are you all alone here T exclaimed Clara. 

‘1 am taking cam of the little onc.V replied Kitty, with 
dignity. 

‘ Where’s mamma ]’ 

‘ She is gone down to got tea. Papa Is gone to the Union'; 
but we do n^t mean to wait for him/ aaswered the little jnsr* 
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souage, with an air capable, the more droll because she was on the 
smallest scale, of much less substance than the round fat twins, 
and indeed chiefly distinguishable from them by her slender 
neat sliapc ; for the faces were at first sight all alike, brown, 
Binall-featured, witli large dark eyes, and dark curly hair— 
Alorcy, with the largest and most impetuous eyes, and Salome 
with a dreamy look, more like her mother. Funny was in a 
difTcront stylo, and much prettier; but her contemplation 
cniltMl in alarm and inclination to cry, whereupon Kitty em- 
binced kcr, and consoled her like a most ciUcieut guardian ; 
then seeing Mercy hccoining rather rude in her familiarities 
with her aunt, held up her small forefinger, and called out 
grtivi‘ly, ^ Mercy, recollect yourself 1* 

AVondora would never cease ! Hero was Isabel coming up 
with the tea-tray in her own hands ! 

‘ My dear, do you always do tliatl* 

‘No, only when Charlotte is busy; and,* as she picked up 
the baby, / now Kitty may bring the rest* 

So, in various dittlo journeys,' the miniature woman’s curly 
head rose uhovo the loaf, and tho buttcr-Uish, and even tho 
milk-jug, held without spilling ; \vhilo Isabel would liave set out 
tho tea-things wdlih ono liund, if Clara had not done it for her; 
and tho workhouse girl^finally appeared with tho kettle. 

Wiia this the sanio Isabel whom Clara last rcinernhered with 
her baby in her lap, beautiful and almost as inauimato as a 
statue 1 There was scaicely more change from tlio long-frocked 
infant to tho bustling important sprite, tlian from that fair piece 
of still life to tho active house* mother. Unruffled grace was 
innato ; every movement had a lofty, placid delibemtion and 
simplicity, that made her like a disguised princess ; and though 
her beauty was a little worn, what it had lost in youth was far 
inoro than coinpcnsatj^d by sweetness aud auiiuation. The f»eu- 
sivo cast remained, but the dreaminess had sobered into thought 
and true Jiope. Her dress was pi\ old hamlsomo silk, frayed 
O^id wOrn, but so becoming to her, that the fading was unno- 
ticed in tho delicate neatness of the accompaniments. And 
the dear 0 I 4 room ! It looked like a cheerful habitation ; but 
Clara’s almost instant inquiiy was for the porcelain Arcadians, 
and she c«)uld not think it quite as tidy and orderly as it used to 
bo in old times, wdien she had Ixien the only fairy Disorder. 
‘ However, 1*11 see to that,’ quoth she to herself, Aud she gave 
herself up to tho happy tea-drinking, when James was wel- 
comed by another tumult, aud was pinned down by Kitty and 
Salome on either side-»-niamma making tea in spite of Fanny 
on her lap — Mercy adhering to the new- comer — the eager con- 
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Temtion — Kitty thrusting in her little oar, and being hushed 
by inamina — tlio grand final gatnc at romps, ending with 
Isabel carrying off her little victims one by one to bed, and 
James taking the tca-tvay down-sUiirs. Clara followed with 
other parts of the cquiiiagc, and then both stood together 
warming themselves, and gossiping over the dear old kitchen 
fire, till Isabel came down and found them, there. And then, 
before any of the gnind nows w'as discusseil, all tbo infant 
marvels of tbo last fortnigljt bad to be detailed ; and the young 
j)arents required Clams opinion wdiether tln^y were 'spoiling 

Kitty. 

iSext, Clara found licr way to tbo cupboard, Vu’ongbt tlio 
shepherd and shepherdess to light, looked them W'olJ, over, and 
satisfied herself that there w’as not on«? sear or wound on either 
— nay, it is not ah.'»olutely certain that she did. not kiss tlie 
daiiiscrs delicjite pink cheek — set them upon the mantelpir<*o, 
lirv-^uiisod to keep them in order, and .s(j>od gazing at them till 
James accused her of regarding them as her penfates 1' 

‘^Vhy, Jenir she said, turning on him, 'you arc a more 
recreant if you can' feel it like home without tliem 1* 

‘ 1 Iia\ 0 other porcelain figures to de]>eud on for a home 1* 
said James. 

* Take care, James !* said hi.s wife, wHli tho fond sadness of 
one w'hosc cup overflowed with hiqipiness ; * Clara’s aheplierdess 
may look fragile, but .she has kept her youth and scon many a 
generation pass by of such as you dcpei/d on I’ 

‘ l5hc once was turned out of Cheveleigh, too, and has homo 
it as easily as Clara,’ said James, smiling. * 1 suspect her w'orst 
danger is from Fanny. There’s a lady who, I warn you, can 
never withstand Fanny T 

Isabel took up her own defence, and th^y laughed on. 

Poor Uncle Oliver ! could he but have known how little oil 
this had to do with Cheveleigh 1 
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CHAPTER XLIL 

WESTERN TIDINGS. 

0 lady ! ^worthy of earth's proudest throne/ 

Nor less, by excellence of nature, fit 
UeHide ai^ unambitious hearth to sit 
Domestic queen, ahtue grandeur is unknown — > 

Queen and hnudinaid lowly. — WoHDSWoUTU. 

A HOUSE in the Terraco wits let, and the rent was welcome, 
and shortly after, Clara had an afTcctioiiato letter from her 
old school enemy, MissSaltei*, begging her to come as governess 
to Jicr littip brother, promising tliat she should bo treated like 
one of the family, and offering a largo salary. 

Clara was much afraid tliat it was her duty to accept the 
pro[)osal, since lier uncle seemed very fairly contented, and wa.s 
growing very fond of ‘ Kohiiid,* and the payment would be so 
great an ussistOkice ; but James and Isabel were sti^ongly averse 
to it ; and hc^ conscience was satisfied by JMiss Mercy 
PaithfulfB discovery of a family at the Baths in search of a 
daily governess. 

Miss Frost was not a j)crson to be rejected, and in another 
week she found herself * sotting out to breakfast with a girl and 
three boys, infusing Latin, French, and geography all the fore- 
noon, dining with them, sometimes walking with them, and 
then returning to the merry evening of Hynevor Ternicc. 

Mr. Dynevor endured the step pretty well. She had 
ascendancy enough over him always to take her own way, and 
lie was still buoyed up by the hope of recovering' enough to 
rectify his aflairs in I’eru. Ho was 'better, though his right 
side remained parsilysed, and Mr. Walby saw little chance of 
restoration. Rising late, and breakfitsting slowly, the news- 
palmer and visits from James wiled away the morning. Ho 
preferred taking his meals alone a and after dinner was wheeled 
tf'ut in' a chair on line days. Clara came to him as soon as her 
day’s work was over ; and, when ho was well enough to bear it, 
the whole .party wore with him from the chihlrens bedtime till 
Jiis own. Altogether, the invaiid-lifo passed off pretty welL 
i 1 0 did not dislike the children, and Kitty liked anything that 
needed to bo waited on. He twk Clara’s services as a right, 
but was a litUo afraid of * Mrs. Dynevor,’ and highly flattered 
by any attention from her; and with James his moods were 
exceedingly variable, and often very trying, but^ in general, very 
well endur^ 

X'eruvian mails were anticipated in the family with a feeling 
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most uTcin to dread. The notice of a vow»ol coming; in was the 
signal for growl ings at everything, from the post-office down to 
his dinner ; and the arri\’al of letters made things only wor^ 
As Clara said, the galleons w'cre taken by the pirates ; tho 
Equatorial Company seemed to be doing tho work of Caleb 
B:ildcrston*s thunderstorm, and to be bearing tho blame of a deficit 
such as Oliver could not charge on it. Tlie whole statement 
was backed by Mr. Ponsonby, whose short notes spoke of in- 
disposition making him more indebted than over to the exer- 
tions of Robson. This last was gone to (Jusyaquil to attempt 
to clear up tho accounts of the E^jnatorial Company, leaving 
the office at Lima in the charge of Madison and tho n^w clerk, 
Ford ; and Mr. Dynevor was promised something decisive and 
satisfactory on his return. C3f Mary there was no mention^ 
except what might be inferred in a postscript * Wai’d is ex- 
pected ill a few weeks.* 

JNIr. Dynevor was obliged to resign bimsolf ; and so exceed- 
ingly fractious was lie, that Clara had bo<ui feciing quite dis- 
pirited, when her brother called her to tell her joyously tliat 
Lord Ormcrsfield and Louis were coming home, and would call 
in on their way tho next evening. Those wretched children 
must not take her for a w'lilk. 

Nevertheless, tho wretched children did want to 
Clara could not get liome till half-an-hour after she know tho 
train must have come in ; and she found tho visitors in her 
uncle’s room. Louis came forward to the door to meet her, and 
shook licr hand with all hia heart, saying, under liia breath, 

* I congratulate you 1* 

‘ Thank you I* she .said, in the same hearty tone. 

* And now look at him 1 look at my father ! JTavo not we 
made a good piece of work of keejung him abroad ftll tho win- 
ter ? Docs not he look as well as ever ho did in his life V 

This was rather strong, for Loiol Ormcrsfield was somewhat 
grey, and a little bent ; but lie bod resumed all his V)ok of 
health and vigour, and was a great contrast to his younger, but 
far older-looking, cousin. He wclcome<l Clara with his tone of 
courteous respect, and smiled at his son’s exultation, saying, 
Fitzjocelyn deserved all tho credit, for he himsedf had never 
thought to be 80 patched up again ; and poor Oliver was evi- 
dently deriving aa much encouragement as if rheumatism had 
been paralysis. 

* I must look in at the House Bcautifid,’ said Louis, pre- 
sently. ‘ Clara, I can’t lose your company* lA'on’t you come 
with me ?’ 

Of course she came ; and she divined why, instead of nt once 

X K 
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enicnng the next house, ho took a turn aipng the Terrace, and, 
after a pause, asked, ^ Clara, 'when did you last hear from 
Lima )' 

' Not for a long time. I suppose she is taken up by her 
father’s illness.’ 

lie paused, collected liiniself, and asked again, * Have you 
heard nothing from your uncle T 

* Yes,’ said Clara, sadly ; * but Louis,’ she added, with a lively 
tone, ‘ ^yhat does not come from herself, I would not believe.’ 

‘ I do not.’ 

* That’s right ; don’t bo vexed when it may bo nothing.* 

* No ; if she had found any one more worthy of lier, sho 
would not'' hesitate in making me aware of it. I ought to be 
satisfied, if she docs what is best for her own happiness. Miss 
Ponsonby belrevcs that this is a man of sterling worth, probably 
suiting her better tlian I might have done. Sho was a gooc 
deal driven on by circumstances before, and, perhaps, it was a.* 
a rni.stiLk 0 *on her side.’ And he tried to smile. 

Clara exclaimed that ^ Alary could not have been all he had 
believed, if — 

*No,’ ho said, 'she is all, and more than all. I comprehend 
her better now, and co*ild liavc shown her that I do. She lias 
been the blessing of my life so far, and licr influence always will 
be so. I shall fihvays he grateful to her, be tlie rest as it may, 
and I mean to live on hojie to the last. Now for the good old 
ladies. Really, Clara, the old Dynevor Terraco atmosphere has 
come back, and there seems to be the same sort of rest and 
cheering in comiiig into these old iron gates I After all, Isabel 
is growing almost worthy to be called Mrs. Frost.’ And in 
this manner lie talked on, up to the Very door of the House 
Beautiful, as if to cheat himself out of despondency. 

' That was a very pretty meeting,’ said Isabel to her hus- 
band, when no witness was present but little Fanny. 

‘ What, between his lordship and my uncle 1’ 

'You know better.’ 

' My dear, your mother once tried match-making for Fitz- 
jocelyn. Be warned by her example.’ 

' 1 am doing no such thing. I am only observing what every 
one sees.’ 

' Don’t be so common-place.’ ^ 

'That’s all disdain — ^you must condescend. I have been 
bo'iring from Mr. Dynevor of the excellent offers that Clara re- 

fii3e<l.’ 

* Do you think Uiiclc Oliver and Clara agree as to excel- 
lence Y 
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* Still/ continued Isabel, ^considering how uncomfortable she 
was, it does not seem improbable that she would have married, 
unless some attachment had steeled her heart and raised h^ 
standard. I know she was unconscious, but it was Fitzjooelyn 
who formed her,* 

* Ho has been a better brother to her than I have been ; but 
look only at their perfect ease.* 

‘ Now it is my belief that they were made for each other, and 
can venture to find it out, since she is no longer an heiress, and 
he is free from his Peruvian entanglement.’ 

* Fanny, do you hoar what a scheming mamma you have 1 I 
hopo she will have used it all upon Sir Hubert before uoii coma 
out as the beauty of the Tcrmcc 1* 

‘ Well, I mean to sound Clara.’ 

‘ You had better leave it alone.* 

' Do you forbid mo V 

* Why, no ; for I don’t think j^ou have the face to say any- 
thing that would distress her, pr disturb the friendsliip wliicli 
has been her greatest benefit.* 

‘ Tliaiik you. All I intend is, that if it should be os I sup- 
pose, the poor things should not miss coining to an understjinJ- 
ing for want — • • 

‘ Of a Christmas-tree,* said James, lauglnng. ' You may 
have your own way. I have too much confidence in your dis- 
cretion and in theirs to imagine that you will produce the leuBt 
effect.’ 

Isabel’s imagination was busily at work, and she was in hasio 
to make use of her Imsband’s permi.ssion ; but it was so difll- 
cult to see Clara alone, that some days pn.ssed before the two 
sisters were left together in the sitting-room, while James was 
writing a letter for his uncle. Lsabel’s coiu'age began to waver, 
but she ventured a comincneement. • 

* ]\Ir, D 3 mcvor entertains mo with fine stories of your c«>n- 

quests, Clara.’ • , 

Clara laughed, blushed, and answered bluntly, ‘ What a* 
bother it was !’ 

‘You are very hard-hearted.’ 

‘ You ought to remember the troubles of young ladyhood 
enough not to wonder.’ 

‘ 1 never let things run to that length ; but then I had no 
foriuna But seriously, Clara, were ail these peojde objection- 
able 1’ 

‘ Do you think one could many any man, only because l:c 
was not objectionable? There was no lihriii in one or two; 
but I was not going to have anything to say to them.’ 

* xk2 
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* Roally, Clara, you make me curious. Had you made any 
resolution 7* 

*1 know only two men whom I could have trusted to fulCl 
my conditions,’ said Clai'a. 

* Conditions 7* 

' Of course I tliat if Cbevclei^h was to belong to any of us^ 
it should be to tlie rightful heir.* 

* My dear, noble Clara 1 was that what kept you from 
thinking of marriage?* 

* Wasn’t it a fine thing to liavc such a test? Not that I ever 
came to trying it. Simple no answered my purpose. I met no 
one whodeinpted me to make the experiment.’ 

‘Two men!’ said Jsabel; ‘if you had said 07ie, it vrould 
have been iiiarkL*d.* 

‘Jem and Louis, of course,* said Clara. 

‘ Oil ! that is as good as saying one,^ 

‘As good as saying nmie,' said Clam, witli emphasis. 

‘ 1’lioro may be different opinions on that point,’ returned 
Tsubel, not daring' to lift her eyes from her work, though longing 
to stuily Clara’s face, and feeling lierself criinsoning. 

‘ J^xtreiiiely unfounded opinions, and rather — ’ 

‘ Ivather wliat t’ u 

‘ Jni[>ei’tincnt, I was'going to say, begging your pardon, dear 
TsjiIh-I.’ * 

‘ Nay, I think it is I wlio should beg yours, Clara.* 

‘ No, no,* said Clara, laugliing, but sjieaking gravely imme- 
diately after ; ‘ lookers-qn do not always see most of the game. 
I luive always known his mind so well that I could never pos- 
sibly have fallen into any such nonsense. 1 respect iiim far too 
nnicli.’ 

Isabel felt as if slue must ]iazai*d a Tew words more — ‘ Can 
you guess what ho will do if Mr. Ponsonby’s reports prove 
true V 

‘I c^p not mean to antici])ate misfortunes,’ said Clara. 

• Isabel could sny no more ; and wken Clara next spoke, it 
was to ask for another of James’s wnstbands to stitch. Then 
Isabel ventured to peep at her face, and saw it quite calm, and 
not at all rosy ; if it had been, the colour was gone. 

Thus it was, and there are hap]>ily many such friendships 
existing as that between Ixiuis and Clara. Many a woman has 
soeu the man whom she might have married, and yet has not 
been made miserable. If there be neither vanity nor weak 
Bi'lf-contemjilatiou on her side, nor trifling on his part, nor un- 
wise suggestions forced on her by spectators, the honest, 
genuine afiection need never become passion. If intimacy is 
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sometimes dangerous, it is because vanity, folly, and mistakes 
nro too frequent ; but in spite of all these, whore women arc 
truly refined, and exalted into coinjuiuions and friends, there 
has been much more happy, frank intercourse and real friend- 
ship than either the romantic or the sagacious would readily 
allow. The spark is never lighted ; there is no consciousness, 
no repining, and all is well. , 

Fresh despatches from Lima arrived ; and after a day, when 
Oliver had been so busy overlooking the statement from Guay- 
aquil that he would not even take his us\ial airing, ho teceived 
Clara with orders to write and secure his pussiigo by the next 
packet for Callao. 

‘ Dear uncle, you wouhl never dream of it I Yoy could not 
bear the journey 1* she cried, aghast. 

‘ It would do mo good. Do not try to cross mo, Clara. No 
one else can deal with this pack of rascals. Your brother has 
not been bred to it, and is a parson besides, and there’s not a 
soul that 1 can trust. 1*11 go. Wliat ! d’ye thiidc I can live on 
him and on you, when there fs a comrmtenos of my own out 
there, embezzled anfong those ragamutliiis V 

* I am s\iro wo had much ratlier — 

* No stufl‘ and nonsense. Hero is Roland with four children 
already — veiy likely to have a dozen more. If you and lie aro 
fools, I’m not, and I vmit take tho bread out of their mouths, 
ril leave my will behind, bequeathing whatever I may get out 
of the fire evenly between you two, as tho only way to content 
you ; and if I never turn up again, why you’re riit of tho old 
man.’ 

* Very wt:ll, uncle j I shall take my own passago at the samo 
time.’ 

* You don’t know what you are talking of. You are a silly 
child, and your brother wcmld be a worse if he let you go.’ 

*If Jem lets you go, he will let mo. He shall let me. 
Don’t you know that you arc j^ever to have mo off your hands, 
uncle ? No, no, 1 shall stick to you like a burr. You ifiuy g^ 
up to the tip-top of Chimborazo if you please, but you’ll not 
shake me off.* 

It was her fixed purpose to accompany him, and she was not 
solicitous to dissuade liim from going, for she could bo ava- 
ricious for James’s children, and liad a decided wish for justice 
on the guilty party ; and, l^des, Clqra had a private vision of 
her own, which made her dance in her little room. Mary had 
written in her father’s stea^l — ^there was not a word of Mrl 
Ward — ^indeed, Mr. Ponsonby was evidently so ill that his 
daughter could think of nothing else. Might not Clara come in 
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time to clear up any misunderstandiDg — convince Mr. Ponsonby 
— describe Louis's single-hearted constancy during all these five 
years, and bring Mary homo to him in triumph ? She could 
have laughed aloud with delight at the possibility ; and when 
the other alternative occurred to her, she knit her brows with 
childish vehemence, as she promised Miss Mary that she would 
never bo her bridesmaid. 

Presently slie heard Fitzjocelyn’s voice in the jmrlonr, ami, 
going down, found him in consultation over a letter which 
Olmrlotto had brought to her master. It was so well written 
and expressed, that Loaiis turned to the signature before lie 
could quite believe that it was from his old pupil. Tom wrote 
to coinrillinicato his perplexity at the detection of tlie frauds 
practised on liis employers. He had lately been employed in 
the uilico at Lirhji, where much had excited his suspicion ; and, 
fitially, from iiaving ‘opened a letter addressed by mistake to 
the linn, but destined for an individual, ho had discovered that 
largo RuivH, siqposed to be required by the w'orks, or lost in the 
Equatorial failiuv), had been, in fact, invested in A mcrica in the 
name of that party.* The secret was a grievous burthen. Mr. 
l\)nsonby was far too ill to bo informed; besides that, ho 
should only bring suspicion on himself ; and Miss Ponsonby 
was so much occupied 'us to bo almost equally inaccessible. Tom 
Imd likevise reason to believe that his own movements were 
watched, and that any attonqit to communicate with her or her 
father would bo baRled ; and, above all, he could not endure 
himself to act the spy and informer. He only wished that, if 
possible, without mentioning nainc.s, Charlotte could give a hint 
that Mr. Dynevor must not implicitly trust to all ho heard. 

James was inclined to suppress such vague information, 
which ho thought w'oiild only render his uncle more restless 
and wretched in hiSt helplessness, and vros only questioning 
whether secrecy would not amount to deceit. 

‘ The obvious thing is for me to go to reru,* said Louis. 

‘ l^ly uncle and 1 wera intending to go,’ said Clai'a. 

* How many more of you 1* exclaimed James. 

‘ I would not change uiy native land 
. for rich Peru and all her gold 

chanted little Kitty from the corner, where she was building 
Loubcb for the * little ones.* 

‘ Extremely to the jmrj)osc,* said Louis, laughing. * Follow 
her example, Clara. Make your uucle appoint mo his pleni- 
potentiary, and I wdll^ tiy what I can to hud o’lt what these 
rogues aiv about.* 
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* Are you in earnest V 

‘ Never more so in my life.* 

James beckoned him to the window, and showed him a sen- 
tence where Tom said that the best chance for the firm wa8*.iD 
Miss Ponsonby’s marriage with Mr. Ward, but tliat the engage- 
ment was not yet declared on account of her father's illness. 

‘ The veiy reason/ said LouiS| * I cannot go on in this way. 
I must know the truth.* 

* And your father 1* 

* It would be much better for him that the thing were settled, 
lie will miss me less during the session, 'when ho is in London 
with all his old friends about him. It would not take long, 
going by the Isthmua ITl ride back at ouco, and sde how ho 
beare the notion. Say nothing to Mr. Dynevor till you hear 
from me ; but I thi^ik he will consent, lie* will not endure 
that she sliould be l|^!t unprotected ; her fathcr"perha2)s dying, 
left to the mercy of Kicse niscals.’ 

‘And forgive me, Louis, if you found her not needing youl* 

‘ If she bo bappy, l^Should honour the mar who made her so. 
At least, I iniglit*bo‘ of use to you. I should see after poor 
Madison. 1 have sent him to the buccaneers indeed I Good- 
bye ! I cannot rest till I see how my father stakes it 1* 

It was long since Louis had been under ah excess of impetu- 
osity ; but he rode home as fast as be had ridden to Nortliwold 
to canvass for James, and had not long been at Ormersfield 
before his proposition was laid before Ihs fiithcr. 

It was no small tiling to ask of the Earl, necessary as his son 
had become to liim ; and the project at first afipeared to him 
senseless. He thought Mary had not shown herself sufficiently 
sensible of bis son's merits to deserve so much trouble ; and if 
she were engaged to Mr. Ward, Fitzjooelyn would find himself 
in an unpleasant and undignified positidn. Besides, there was 
the ensuing session of Parliament I No ! Oliver must send out 
some trustworthy man of busi^pess, with full powers. 

Louis only answered, that of course it depended enl^rcly qn 
his father's consent ; and by-and^by his submission began to 
work. Lord Ormersfield could not refuse him anything, and 
took car^ on parting for tlie night, to observe that the point 
was not settled, only under consideration. 

And consideration Vas more &vourable than might have 
been expected.* The Earl was growing anxious to see his son 
married, and of that there was no hope till his mind should be 
settled with regard to Mary. It would be more for his peace 
to extinguish the hope, if it were never to be fulfilled. More- 
over, the image of Mary had awakened the Earls own fiitbeiiy 
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foudneBs for her, and his dcsiro to rescue her from her wretched 
home. Even Mr. Poiisoriby’ could hardly withstand Louis in 
person, he tliohght, and must be touched by so many yeai*s of 
eo%istancy. The rest might be only a misunderstanding which 
would be cleared up by a personal interview. Added to this, 
Lord Ormersfield knew that Clara would not let her uucle go 
alone, and did not think it fit to see her go out in charge of an 
infirm paralytic; James could not leave his wife or his chap 
laincy, and the affair was uusiiited to his profession ; a niei'e 
accountant would not carry stiihcient authority, nor gain Madi- 
son's confidence ; in fact, Fit/Jocclyn, and no other, was the 
trustworthy man of business ; and so his lordship allowed when 
Louis vciUyrcd to recur to tlie subject the next morning, and 
urge some of his arguments. 

The bright clearing of Louis’s face spoke his thanks, and ho 
began at once to detail his jdaiis for Ins fathers comfort, Lord 
Oriiici*siield listening as if plciused by his solicitude, though 
caring for#4ittlo*iuntil the liglit of his eyes should return. 

* Tlio next point is that you .shdiild give me a testimonial that 
I am a trustworthy man of business.’ " 

‘ I will ride into North wold with you, and talk it over with 
Oliver.’ « 

]foro lay the knotty -fioiiit ; hut tlie last live yeara had con- 
siderably 'cultivated Fit7jocelyu’.s natunil aptitude for figures, 
by his attention to statistics, his own fanixing-books, and the 
complicated accounts of the Ormersfield estate, — so that both 
his father and llichardson could testify to his being an excellent 
man of business ; and his coolness, and mildness of temjx*r, 
made liim better calculated to deal with a rogue than a moro 
hasty man would havo been. 

They found, on arriving, that James' had been talking to Mr. 
Walby, who pronounced tliat the expedition tq ]jima would be 
mere madness for Mr. Dy never, since application to business 
would assurcnlly cause another attack, and even the calculations 
of the jfirevious day had ma<le him very unwell, and so petulant 
and snappish, that ho could be pleased witli nothing, and 
timted as mere insult the proposal that ho should entrust hia 
aifairs to such a lad.’ 

Even James hesitated to influence him to accept the offer. 
^ I scruple,’ lie said, drawing the Earl aside, * because I thought 
you had a particular objection to Fitzjocelyn’s being thrown in 
the way of s|)cculatious. 1 thought you dreaded the fascina- 
tion.’ 

' Thank you, James; I once did so,’ said the EarL used 
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to believe it a family mania ; I only kept it down in myself by 
strong resolution, in the vety sight (jff the consequences, but I 
can trust Fitzjocelyn. lie is too indifferent to everything apart 
from duty to be caught by flattering projects, and you may fully 
confide in Lis right judgment. 1 believe it is the abseiioo of 
selfishness or conceit tliat makes him so clear-sighted.’ 

‘ W1 Kit a change ! wlnit a tt'stimony!’ triunipliantly thought 
James. It niiglit be parlial, but he was not the inuii to be* 
lieve so. 

That day was one of defeat; but on the following*, a nolo 
from James advised Fitzjocelyn to come and ti-y liis fortune 
again ; Mr. Dyuevor would give no one any rest till he had 
seen him. 

Tlicrcupon Louis was closeted with the old merchant, who 
watched him keenly, and noted every quest ion ^ or remark ho 
made on tlic accounts ; tlicu twinkled Ids eyes with satisfaction 
as he hit more than one of the very blots oviT which Oliver 
liad already jierplcxed himself. So clear-headt A axiA accurate 
did lio sliow himself, that lie soon perceived that Mr. Oynovor 
looked at him as 'a good clerk thrown away; and ho finally 
obtained from him full powers to act, to bring the villain to 
comligu puidslimont, and even, if possible, Ho dispose of his 
sliare in the firm. 

]Miss roiisonhy was much relieved to learn tliat Lord Fitz- 
jocelyn was going out, though fearing that he might meet with 
disajipointinent ; but, at least, her brother would be uudecoived 
as to the traitor in whom ho was confiding. No lettci-s wore 
to announce Louis’s intentions, lest the enemy sliould tnko 
warning ; but he carried several with Idin, to be given or not, 
according to the state of affairs ; and when, on his way through 
London, he went to receive Miss Ponsonby’s commissious, she 
gave 1dm a large packet, addre.ssed to Mary. ^ 

* Am I to give her this at all events V he asked, faltering. 

* It would serve her right.’ , 

* Then I should not give it to her. Pray write anofhor, for 
she does not deserve to bo wounded, however she may have 
decided.’ 

* 1 do not know how I shall ever forgive her,’ sighed Aunt 
Melicent 

‘ People are never so unforgiving as when they have nothing 
to forgive.’ • 

^Ahl Lord Fitzjocelyn, that is not your case. This might 
have been fiir otherwise, had I not misjudged you at first.* 

* Do not believe so. It would have been hard to think me 
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more Ibolisli tliaii 1 wraa. This pruliation has been the best 
schooling for me ; and, let it end as it may’, I shall bo thankful 
for what has been.' 

«And in this spirit did ho sail, and many an anxious thought 
followed him, no heart beating higher than did that of little 
Charlotte, who founded a great many hopes on the crisis that his 
coming would produce, yeven years was a terrible time to have 
been engaged, and tlio little workhouse girl thought her getting 
almost as old us Mrs. Beckett. She wondered whether Tom 
tlKuightP’Ho too! She did not want to think‘‘about Martha’s fii*st 
Ciuisin, who was cnga*ged fur thirty-two years to a journeyman 
tailor, and when they married at lust, tlicy were both so 
cross th^t^ho went out to service again at the end of a month. 
Charlotte set uj) all her caps with Tom's favourite colour, and 
* turned Angelina* twenty time.s a-day. 

Then canio tlio well-known Peruvian letters, and a thin one 
E)r Charlotte. Without recollecting that it must Imvc cimsed 
Lord Fit:ijoc(‘lyin on the road, .she tore it open tlioyinslaiit she 
had carried in tlv^ parlour iottui-^f. Alas ! poor Charlotte 1 ^ 

^ I write to you for the last time, lest you should consider* 
yourself any long»*r bound by the engagements wliieli must long 
Jiavo b(jon distjusteful. •When I stiy that Mr. I'ord has for some 
months boon my colleague, you will know to what 1 allude, 
without my exj>ressing any further. I am already embarked 
f4)r the U, H. My enchnies have succeeded in destroying my 
diameter and blighting my ho|>oa I am at j^resent a fugitive 
from tlio hands of so-called justice; but 1 could liavc borne all 
with a cheerful heart if you had not played me false? You will 
never hear more of one who loved you faithfully. 

' ‘Tn. Madison.’. 

Poor Chai'lotte ! The wound was a great deal too deep for 
h(U* usual childish tears, or even, for a single word. She stood 
^liil, cdld, and almost unconscious till she heard a step, then she 
put the cruel letter away in her bosom, and went about her 
work as usual. 

They thought her looking very pale, and Jane now and then 
reproached her with eating no more than a sparrow, and told 
her she was getting into a dwining way ; but she made no 
answer, except that she /could do lier work/ At last, one 
Sunday evening, when she had been left alone with the chiL 
dren, her raisti'ess found her sitting at the foot of her bed, 
among the sleeping little ones, weeping bitterly but silently. 
Isabel's kindness at length o^Kmed her he:irt, and she put the 
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letter into lier Land Poor little tLinjs^, it was very meekly 
borne : ' Please don't toll no one, ma'am/ she said ; ‘ 1 couldn't 
hear him blamed !' 

* Put what does ho mean 1 Ho must be under some torrrblo 
eiTor. ^Vho is this Ford 

* It is Deloford, ma’am, I make no doubt, though however he 
could have got ilicre 1 And, oh dear mej if I had only told 
]»oor Tom tho wholo, that 1 was a silly girl, and liked his 
lluttcries now and then ; but constant in my heart I always was 1* 

Isabel could not but suppose that Delaford, if it •were ho, 
might have exaggemted poor CharloUifs little flirtation ; but 
tliero was small comfort here, since oontradiction was impossible. 
Tho U, S., over whicli the poor child had puzzled i|;|i Vain, were 
no field in which to follow him up — ho liad not oven dated his 
letter ; and it was a very, very faint hope thatfLord Fitzjocclyn 
might trace him out, especially os ho haef evidently fled in dis- 
grace ; and poor Charlotte sobbed bitterly over his troubles, as 
well us her own. • • 

t>hc was better after she Had told her mistress, tbongh still 
rflio shrank fronVafty other sympathy. Even Jane’s j)ity would 
have been too much for Iicr, and her tender spirit was afraid 
of tho tongues that would have discussed licr grief. Perhaps 
tho high-toned nature of Isabel wtts th®* very* best to be brought 
into contact tho poor girl’s chameter, which was of the same 

order ; and many an evening did Isabel Hit in the twilight, 
beside the cliildrcn’s beds, t^llking to her, or sometimes reading 
a few dues to show her how others had sufl'ered in tho saino 
w*:iy. ^ It is my own fault/ said |>oor Charlotte ; ‘ it nil camo 
of rny likiiig to bo treated like one abovo the common ; and it 
serves me right. Yes, ma’am, timt was a beautiful text you 
showed mo last night ; I thought of it all day, and I’ll try to 
believe that good will come out of it 1 am sure you are very 
good to let me love the children ! I’m certain sdre Miss Salomo 
knows that I’m in trouble, slie never fails to run and kiss 
me the jAnute she comes in sight ; and she’ll sit so quidt in ryy 
lap, thOTittle dear, and look at rno as much as to say, * Charlotte. 
I wfeh I could comfort you.’ But it was all my own fault, 
ma'am, and I think I could feel os if 1 was punished right, so 1 
knew poor Tom was happy.’ 

^Alasl’ thought Isabel, aflcr hearing Charlotte’s reminis- 
cences ; ^ how close I have lived to a world of which 1 was in 
utter ignorance ! How little did we guess that, by the careless 
ease and inattention of our household, we were carrying about 
a firebrand, endangering not only poor JrVolter, but doing fear* 
ful harm wherever we went i’ 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

STEl»PINa WESTWARD. 

On Daricn’a sands and deadly dew. — Itokchy 

I ^NTERfRlSE and speed both alike directed Fitzjocelyn’i 
li couj-so across the Isthmus of Panama, which in 1853 had 
newly l)(.‘coui(3 practicable for adventurous travellers. A canal 
conduettid him as far iis Cruces, after which he had to push on 
throu;];h wild forest and swamp, under the escort of the mule- 
teei*s who took oli/irge of the various travellers wlio had arrived 
by the haino packet. 

Jt was a very novel and amusing journey, even in the very 
diseomfbrts and* the strange characters witli whom he was 
thrown ; and more discontented travellers used to declare that 
1)011 Lnin, as he told tlic Tuiiletcors to call him, always seemed 
to liavo tlic b^st success with tbo surly hotel-keepers, though 
wlu‘n he rosignedr his acquisitions to any resolute grumbler, it 
used to be discovered that he had boeii ikittiug up with tlia 
worst share. 

A place called ‘Giiallaval seemed to bo the most squalid and 
forlorn of all tlio stations — outside, an atmosphere of mosqui- 
toes ; insMe, an atmosphere of brandy and smoke ; the master 
an ague-stricken Yankee, wlio sat with his bare feet high against 
the wall, and only deigned to jerk with his head to sliow in 
wliai fjuartor was the drink and food, and to 'guess that 
Btrangers must sleep on the ground, for lirst-comers had all the 
beds’ — hammocks slung up in a barn, or unwholosonio cup- 
boards in the wall. 

At the dirty board sat several of 'the party first amved, 
'washing down tough, stringy beef witJi brandy. Louis was 
about to take his place near a very black-bearded young man, 
wlio a^qiearcd more civilized tliau the rest, and who surprised 
Mm by at once making room for him, leaving tho table with an 
air of courtesy; and when, in his halting Spanish, he begged 
* his Grace’ not to disturb himself, he was answered, in the 
fiaino toiigui*, ' I have finished.’ 

After the meal, such as it was, ho wandered out of the hut^ 
to escaiH) the fuihes and tho company 'adthin; but he was 
presently accosted by the same stmnger, who, touching his 
slouched Panama hat, made him a speech in Spanish, too long 
lind fluent for his comprehension, at tho same time oficring him 
a cigar. He was civilly refusing, when, to his surprise, the man 
iutorruptcvl him in good English. ' These swamps breed fever, 
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to a certainty. A cigar is the only protection; and even then 
there is nothing more dangerous tlian to l>c out at sunset.* 

* Thank you, I am much obliged,* said Louis, turning towards 
the hut. ‘ Have you been long out here V 

‘ The first time on the Isthmus ; but I know these sort of 
places. Pray go in, niy Lord.* 

The title and the accent startled Louisy and he exclaimed, 

* You must bo from tJic North wold country V 

He drew back, and said bluntly, * Never mind mo, only keep 
out of this pestiferous air.* ^ • 

Put tlic abrupt surliness completed the recognition, and, seiz- 
ing his hand, Louis cried, ‘Toml how are you? you have 
turned into a thorough Spaniard, and taken me in oiitirely.* 

^ Only come in, my Lord; 1 would iiever^havo spoken to 
you, but that I could not see you catching your death.’ 

‘ 1 am coining : but wbat’a tlie matter 1 Why avoid me, when 
you are the very man I most wishinl to seoT 

‘]’in done for,* stiid Tom. ‘The fellowi^up Acre have 
saddled their rogueries on me,* and I’m off to the States. I — * 
‘What do you say] There, I am coming in. Be witislied, 
Tom am come out witli a commission from Mr. Dynevor, to 
sec what can bo arranged.* , • 

‘ That’s right,* cried Tom; * now poor Miss Ponsonhy will have 
one friend.* * 

‘ Your letter to Chavlotto brought me out — * began Louis; 
but Madison broke in with an expre^ion of dismay and self- 
reproach at seeing him walking somewhat lame. 

‘It is only when I am tired, and not thinking of it,* said 
Louis; ‘d6 you know that old ash stick, Tom, my constant 
fnend ? Sec, here are the names of all the places 1 have seen 
cut out on it.* ^ 

‘ I know it, and you, *1110 moment you sat down by the table,* 
said Tom, in a tone of the utmost feeling, as Louis took his 
arm. ‘You are not one to forget.* 

‘ And yet you were going to pass me without making yourself 
known.* 

‘ A disgraced man has no business to be known,* said Tom, 
low and hoarsely. ‘ No, I wish none of them ever to hear my 
name again ; and but for the slip of the tongue that came so 
naturally, you riiould not; but I was drawn to you, and could 
not help it. I«am glad I have seen you once more, my Lord — ^* 
He would have left him at the entrance, but Louis held him fast 

* You are the very man 1 depend on for unravelling the busi- 
ness. A man cannot be disgraced by any one but himself 
and that is not the case with you, Tom.* 
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*No, thank Heaven,’ Haid Tom, fervenilj; ‘Tvo kept ray 
honesty, if I have lost all tlie rest.’ 

Little more was needed to bring Madison to a scat on a 
wooden bench beside Fitagooelyn, answering hie anxious inqui- 
ries. The first tidings were a shock — Mr. l?onsonby was dead. 
He had long been declining, and the last thing Tom had heard 
from Lima was, that he was dead ; but of the daughter there 
was no intelligence; Tom had been too much occupied w'itli 
his own afiairs to know anything of her. Robson had re- 
turned from Guayaquil some weeks previously, and in the 
Hcttlcment of accounts consequent on I^Ir. Ponsonby’s death, 
Tom had demurred giving up all the valuable property at the 
mines under his charge, until he should have direct orders from 
Mr. Dynovor or hliss Ponsonhy. A hot dispute ensued, and 
Robson became aware that I'oin w.is informed of his nefiiriuus 
practices, and liad threatened him violently; but a few hours 
after he had returned, aficcting to have learnt from the new clerk, 
Ford, that ]\IaOj‘son’s peculations required to bo winked at 
with equal forhearanco, and giVing him the alternative of 
sharing the spoil, or of being denounced to tlic authorities. Ho 
had taken a night to consider; and, as Louis started at hearing 
of any deliberation, lie said, sadly, ‘ You vrould not bclicvo 
me, my Lord, but 1 Jiad nlinost a mind. They would take away 
my character, any way ; and wlmt advantage was my honesty 
without that] Atfd as to hurting my employers, they would 
only take what I did not ; and such as that is thought nothing 
of by very many. I’d got no faith in man nor woman left, and 
I’d got nothing hut suspicicni by my honesty; so why should I 
not give in to the way of the world, and tiy if it 'Wbuld serve 
me ] Rut then, my Lord, it stioick me that if I had nothing 
else, I had still my Go<l left.’ 

Louis gi'ospcd his liand. « 

* Yes, I’m thankful that liliss Ponsonby asked me to read to 
t])c Cornish miners,’ said Madisom ‘ One gets soon hcatl^cnish 
in a hdathenish place; and but for that I don’t believe I 
should ever have stood it out But Joseph’s words, * How can 
I do this great wickedness, and sin against God,’ kept ringing 
in my cars like a peal of bells, all night, and by morning I sent 
iu a note to Mr. Robson, to say No to what he proposed.’ 

Every other principle would have cracked in such a conflict, 
and Louis looked up at Tom vrith intense admiration, while 
the young man spoke on, not conscious that it had been noble, 
blit ashamed of owning himself to have been brought to a pass 
where mere integrity hed been an effort. 

He had gone buck at once to his mines, in some hopes that 
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the tlireats niiglit yet prove notliing but blustering; but ho 
hud scarcely arrived there when an 1 iidian muleteer, to whom 
he had shown some kindness, brought liim intelligence that fa 
justida was in quest of him, but in difficulties how to get \ip 
the mountains. The poor Indians guided his escape, conducting 
him down wonderful paths only known to themselves, hiding 
him in strange sequestered huts, and linall 3 ^ guiding him safely 
to Callao, where ho had secretly embarked on board an Ameri- 
can vessel bound for Panama. Louis asked why he hod f]ed| 
instead of taking his trial, and confuting Robson; •but ho 
smiled, and said, my Lord knew little of foreign justice ; besides, 
Ford w’as ready to bear any witness that Robson iqight put 
into his mouth; — and his face grew dark. Who wasithis Ford I 
He could not tell ; Mr. Robson had picked him up a few 
months back, when there was a want of^ clerk; like loved 
like, he supposed, but it was no concern of his. Would it bo 
safe for him to venture back to Peru, under Fitzjocclyn’s pro- 
tection, and assist him in unmasking the trcadheroiA Robson? 
To this he readily agreed, catching at the lid^o of establishing 
his innocence; but*declaring that ho should then go at once to 
the States. — * What, not even go home to see Charlotte I I’vo 
got a letter for you, when I can get at if * 

Tom made no answer, and Fitzjoccdyrt feared that, in sinto of 
all his good qualitic.s, his fidelity in love had not cqtiallcd his 
fidelity to his employers. He could not understand his protcg% 
during the few days of their journey. Ho was a great acqui- 
sition to his comfort, with his knowledge of the language and 
people, and his affectionate deference. At home, where all 
were courtly, he had been almost rude; but here, in the land 
of ill manners, his attentions were so assiduous that Ixiuis was 
obliged to beg him to moderate them, left they should both be 
ridiculous. He had bebome a fine-looking young man, with a 
foreign air and dress agreeing well with his dark complexion; 
and he had acquired much practical ability and inforpation. 
Mountains, authority, and a good selection of books had been 
excellent educators; he was a very superior and intelligent 
person, and, without much polish, had laid aside Lis peasant 
rusticities, and developed some of the best qualities of a gentle- 
man. But though open and warm-hearted on many points 
with his early friend, there was a gloom and moodiness about 
him, which Louis could only explain by thinking that his un- 
merited disgrace preyed on him more than was quite manly. 
To this cause, likewise, Louis at first attributed his never choos- 
ing to hear a word about Charlotte; but as the distaste — nay 
almost sullenness, evoked by any allusion to her, became more 
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a])parent, Louis began unwillingly to balance bis susj)ioion8 be- 
tween some fresh attachment, or unworthy shame at an engage- 
ment to a maid-servant. 

'.The poor little damsel’s sweet blushing face and shy courtesy, 
and all her long and steady faithfulness, made him feel indignant 
at such a suspicion, and he resolved to bring MadLson to some 
explanation ; but he did not find the opportunity till after they 
Ijad embarked at the beautiful little islet of Toboga for Callao. 
On board, lie had time to find in his portmanteau the letter with 
which she had entrusted him, and, seeking Madison on deck, 
gave it to him. He held it in his hand without oj)eniiig it; but 
tlio sparkle in his dark eye did not betoken the bashfiilncss of 
fondness,’ and Louis, taking a turn along the deck to watch 
him unpcrceivcd, saw liim raise his hand os if to throw the poor 
letter overboarff at once. A few long steps, and Louis was 
beside him, exclaiming, ‘ What now, Tom — is that the way you 
treat your letters V 

‘ Tlie Uttlo ^^ypf)critc ! I don’t want no more of her false 
words,* muttered Tom, returning,' in his emotion, to his peasant's 
emjdiutic double negative. 

‘Jlypocrito! Do yi^u know' how nobly and generously she 
has been helping Mr. and Mi*s. Frost through their straits? how 
faithfully — ' 

*1 know better,’ said Tom, ho.arsoly; * don’t excuse her, my 
Lord ; you know little of what passes iu your own kitchens.’ 

‘Too true, I fear, in many cases,* said Louis; ‘but I have 
seen this poor cbihl iu circumstances tliat make me feel sure 
that she is an aduiimblc creature. What misunderstanding can 
have arisen V 

‘ No misundei'standing, my Lord. .1 s.aw, ns plain as I see 
you, her name and her writing in the book that she gave to 
Fortl — her copying out of his love-poems, ray Lord, in the 
blank pages, — if I had wanted any proof of what he alleged.’ 

And he hiul nearly thrown the letter into the Pacillc; but 
Louis dhught his ai'in. 

‘ Did you eyer read Cyrnhellne, Tom V 

‘ Yes, to be sure I liave,* growled Tom, in suipriso. 

‘ Then remember lachimo, and spare that letter. What did 
lie tell you ?* 

With some difficulty Fitzjocelyn drew from Madison that he 
had for some time been surprised at Ford’s knowledge of North- 
wold and the neighbourhood; but had indulged in no susjd- 
(fions till about the epoch of Robson’s return from Guayaquil. 
Chancing to be waiting in his fellow-clerk’s room, ho had looked 
at his ^oks. and, always attracted by poetiy as the rough 
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fellow was, had lighted on a crimson watered-silk volume^ on 
the first page of which ho had, to his horror, found the name of 
Charlotte Arnold homo aloft by the two doves, and in the blank 
leaves, seveitd extremely fioweiy poems in her own handwriting. 

With ill-suppressed rage he had demanded an explanation, 
and had been met with provokingly indifierent inuendoes. The 
book was the gift of a young lady with Ford had the 

pleasure to be acquainted; the little effusious were trifles oi 
his own, inscribed by her own fair liancls. Oh, yes 1 ho knew 
Mias Arnold very well — very pretty, vc^ comj)laisanl ! Ah 1 
he was afraid there were some broken Iiearts at homo ! Poor 
little thing ! he should never forget how she took leave of him, 
after forcing upon him her little savings ! lie w 4 s*sorry for 
her, too ; but a man Ciiuuot have compitssion on all the pretty 
girls he secs. ^ ^ 

‘ And you could bo deceived by such aliallow coxcombry as 
this 1* said Louis. 

tell you there was the book,* returned Toiif. • 

‘Well, Tom, if Mr. Ford jlbovo to bo tiny Ford I tako him 
to be, ril undertaffo that you shall see through him, and 1 j 6 
heartily ashamed of yourself. Give mo back the letter, — you 
do not deserve to have it.’ ^ • 

‘ I don’t want it,* said Tom, moodily^ ‘ she hris not been as 
true to me as l*vc been to her, and if she isn’t what i took her 
for, I do not care to hear of her again. I Vised to look at the 
mountain-tops, and think she was as pufc as they ; and lhat she 
should havobcen making hem*lf the talk of a fellow lik*^ that, 
and writing so sweet to me all the time ! — No, my LonI, tliere’s 
no excusiii]^ it; and ’twas her being gone after tlio rest that 
made it so bitter bard to me ! If she had been true, I would 
have gone through fire and water to be aii honest man worthy 
of her; but when I found how she had deceived^ me, it went 
hard with me to cut myself oflT from the wild mountain life th.at 
I’d got to love, and my poor«niggcrs, tlmt will hardly have so 
kind a master set over them.’ * • 

‘You have stood the fiery ordeal well,’ said Louis; 'and 1 
verily believe that you will soon find that it was only uii 
orded.’ 

Tlie care of Tom was a wholesome distraction to the sus- 
pense that became almost agony as Louis approached Peru, 
and beheld tho» gigantic summits of .the more northern Andes, 
which sunset revealed shining out white and fitfully, like the 
Pilgrim’s vision of the Celestial City, although, owing to Iheir 
extreme distance, even on a bright noonday, nothing was visible 
but dear deep-blue sky. They seemed to make him realize 

• liL 
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that tlio decisive ii;onieiii whs near, when he should tread the 
same soil with Maiy; and yet, as he stood silently watching 
those glorious hciglits, human hopes and cares seemed to shrink 
into nothing before the eternity and Infinite Greatness of wliich 
the depth and the height spoke. Yet He rememhereth the 
hairs of our heads, AVho weigheth the mountains in tlio balance, 
and couniotli tlie ii^lc8 as a very little thing. Louis took com 
fort, but nerved liimself for resignation; his prayer was more, 
that he might bear rightly whatever might be in store, than 
that ho Should succeed. Ho could hardly have made the latter 
petition with that suhmisaiveness and reserve befitting all en- 
treaty fo^* blessings of this passing world. 


CllAPTKU XLIV. 

, llATHER SUDDEN. 

0 ! Voulil yiiu haar of a SfiaruKli lady, 

How she woo’d an Engli^hnlan ! 

Qariiionts gay, aa rich uh may be, 

Qocked with jf'WcU she had on. — Old Ballad, 

T he white hiiildiiiga of Callao looked out of the palm gar- 
dens,*^ and, with (lirobhing lieart, Pitzjocelyn was set on 
shore, leaving Madison on board until ho should hear from 
him that evouing or the next morning. 

Hiring a calosa, lie drove at once to Lima; to the house ot 
the late Mr. ronsoiihy. The heavy folding-gates admitted him 
to tlie archway, w]icT*e various negroes Avere loitering; and as 
he inquired for the ladies, one of them mised a curtain, and 
admitted him into the large cool twiliglit Imll, so dark that, 
with eyes dazzled by the full glare of day, he could hardly 
discern at the ojijiosite end of the hall, where a little more light 
was a<Jmitted from one of the teatina -windows, two figures 
seated at a table covered with ledgers and papers. As if 
dreaming, he followed his barefooted guide across the soft 
India matting, and lu^ard his Spanish announcement, that, 
might it please her Grace, here w'as a Sefior from England. 

Both rose ; the one a well-dressed man, the other — it was the 
well-known action — ‘ ]Mary f it was all that he had the pow'er 
to say ; lie was hardly visible, but what tone was ever like that 
low, distinct, earaost voice ? 

Mary clasped her hands together as if in bewilderment 
‘Xavier sliould not — I wdll speak,* whispered her com 2 >a» 
nion to licr, and beginning, ‘ Address yourself to me, sir i’ 
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But Mary sprang forwoi'd, signing liim l)ack with lier hand. 
‘ It is my cousin, Lord Fitzjocclyn I* she said, ns if breath and 
itdbrt would serve no more, and she laid her hand in that^f 
Louis. 

‘Mr. Ward?* said Louis, barely able to fmme the question, 
yet striving for a manner that might leave no tliorns behind. 

* No ; oh, no I Mr. Robson.* • 

The very sound of the * No’ made his heart bound up again, 
and his hand closed fast on that which lay within it,^whilc a 
bow pa.sscd between him and Robson. • 

‘ And you arc come T as if it were too incredible. 

‘ I told you I should,’ he answered. • 

^ I will leave you, Miss Poiisonby,’ said Robson^ ‘ wo will 
continue our little business when you arc luiH agreeably eu« 
gaged.’ • • 

Ho began to gather ll^o papera together, an action wliich 
suddenly recalled to the recollection of ^roin’j cautions 

as to prudence and alertness, and he forced hif^iself to a prompt 
tone of business. • 

* I hope to bo able to be of use,’ ho said, turning to Mary. 

‘ Mr. Dynevor lias given rue a coinniission Jto lo(»k into his 
aflaiiV and ho put into Robson’s liandj the 'letter written by 
James, and signed by Oliver. . 

^ Thank you. Lord Fitzjocclyn, I shall bfe veiy happy to 
give any cxphitiatioiis you may wish,’ .viid Robson, tneasur’iig 
with his eye hb youthful liguro and features, and piti'^g up 
the books. 

‘ I should prefer having tlieso left with liio,’ said Louis ; ‘ I 
have but little time before me, and if 1 could look them over 
to-night, I should be prepared for you to-morrow.* 

^ Allow me. You tv;ould find it iinpesslblo td understand 
these entries. There is much to bo set in order before they 
would be ready for the honour of your lordsh) 2 >’s inspection.* 

‘ I particularly tv^ish to hafe them at once. You give me 
authority to act for you. Miss Pon.soiibyl* ho added, looking al 
her, as she stood holding by the table, as one half awake. 

* Oh I yes, 1 put the whole into your hands/ she answered, 
mechanically, obeying his eye. 

'Allow me, my Lord/ said Robson, as Fitzjocclyn laid the 
firm hand of detention on the heavy ledgei-s, and great Icatherli 
]>ocket'book. 

* Yes ; we had better know exactly what you leave in my 
charge, Mr. Robson/ said Louis, beginning to susjtcct that the 
clerk fancied that the weight and number of the books and 
l^^dlcs of bills might satisfy his unpractised eye, and th^it ths 

ll2* 
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esseniiul was to be found in the pocket-book, on which he 
therefore retained a special hold ; asking, as Hobson held out 
his hand for it, ‘ Is this private property V 

‘Why, yes; no; it is and it is not,* said Robson, looking 
at the lady, ns though to judge whether she were attending. 
‘ I only brought it here that Miss Ponsonl)y might have before 
lier— always a satiidaction to a lady, you know, sir — though 
Miss Ponaonby’s superior talents for business quite enable her 
to compreheud. Hut our affairs arc not what I could wish. 
The Equatorial bubbl/i was most unfortunate ; and that unfortu- 
nate young man, who has absconded after a long course of 
embezzlement, has carried off much valuable property. I was 
l.iying thocjiso before Miss Ponsonby, and showing her wliat 
amount had boon fortunately secured.’ 

‘Wliat is wi the pocket-book f asked Louis of Mary; and, 
though she was apparently conscious of noth Lug around her, ho 
obtained n direct reply. 

‘ The vouchei*a for the shares.’, 

‘ In the I'kiuatorial. Unlucky speculation — so much waste 
paper,’ iiiterru[)ttjd Hobson, ‘ Your lordship had better let me 
clear away the trasli, which will only complicate the matter, and 
distract your undoratarding.’ 

‘ Thanjic you ; as you say there has been fraud, I should be 
better satislied to, be able to tell Mr. Dynevor that the papers 
have never been out of my hands. I will call on you early to- 
morrow.’ 

Air. Robson waited to make many inquiries for Mr. Dyuevor’s 
health, and tt» offer every attention to Lord Fitzjocelyn, pro- 
))osiug to introduce him to the Consul, to find apartments for 
liim, ic. ; but at last he took leave, and Louis was free to turn 
to the liiotionless ALiry, who had done nothing all this time but 
follow him with her eyes. 

All his doubts had returned, and, in the crisis of his fate, he 
stood irresolute, daring neither to speak nor ask, lest feelings 
lihould be betrayed which might poison her happinesa 

* Is it you f were her first w'oi’ds, as though slowly awakening. 

‘ It is T, come to bo whatever you will let me be,’ he an- 
swered, as best ho could. 

‘ Oh, Louis !’ sho said, ‘ this is too much T And she hid her 
face in her hands. 

* Tell me — one word, Maiy, and I shall khow what to do, 
•and will not luiniss nor grieve you.’ 

‘Gnevo mol You!’ exclaimed Mary, in on inexpressibly 
bioi'edulous tone. 

‘ Efioiigli 1 It is as it w/ls before !’ and he drew her into liia 
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irms, as unresistingly as five years ago, and Ids voice sank 
with intense thankfulness, ns ho said, ‘ ^ly Maiy — iny Maiy I 
lias Ho not brought it to pass?' 

The tears came dropping from her eyes, and then slio could 
speak. 

‘ Louis, my dear father withdrew his anger. lie gave full 
consent and blessing, if you still — ^ • 

* Then nothing is wanting — all is peace!' said Louis. * You 
know how you are longed for at home — ' 

' That you should havo como — com(^ all this way 1 That 
Lord Ormersficld should havo spared you!* exclaimed Mary, 
breaking out into happy little sentences, as her tcar^ relieved 
her. ‘ Oh, how far off all my distress and pcr])loxity»scein new* 
How foolish to have been so unlmppy when tliero you wero 
close by! But you must see Dona Ros[i,' oricdslke, I'ccollccting 
herself, after an interval; ‘ I must tell her.* 

Mary hurried into another room by a glass door, and Louis 
heard her speaking Spanish, and a languid rcj)l^; tliin return- 
ing, she beckoned to him to advance, whispc'riitg, ‘ Don't ho sur- 
ju’ised, these arc tfie usual habits. We cau talk before her, 
she never follows English.’ 

lie could at first see no one, but presently was awaro of a 
grass Immmock swung from the richly-chrved beams, and in it 
something white; then of a largo pair of black eyes gazing full 
at him with a liquid soft stare, llo made his bow, and sum- 
moned liis best Spanish, and she made an answer which ho un- 
derstood, by the help of Mary, to be a welcome; then she ttniled 
and signed with licr head towards him and JMary, and said what 
Mary only Interpreted by colouring, as did Louis, for such looks 
and smiles were of all languages. Then it was explained that 
only as a relation did she admit his E:|;cellency cl Yiscondc, 
before her evening toilette in her duelos was made — Mary 
would take care of him. And dismissing them with a graceful 
bend of her head, she returned 4io her doze and her cigarito. 

Mary conducted Louis to the coo), shaded, arched doorway; 
opening under the rich marl»]e cloister of tlic court-yard, whero 
a fountain made a delicious bubbling in the centre. She clapi)ed 
her hands — a little negro girl appeared, to whom she gave an 
order, andpiescntly two more negroes came in, bringing magni- 
ficent oranges and pomegranates, and iced wune and water, on a 
silver tray, covered with a richly-embroidered napkin. He 
would have felt himself in the Alhambra, if lie could have felt 
anything but that be was beside Mary. 

‘ Sit down, sit down ; you have proved ^ourself Mary enough 
already by waiting on me. I want to look at you, and to hear 
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you. You are not altered I* he cried joyfully, aa he drew her 
into the full light. ‘ You have your own eyes, and that’s your 
vciy smile ! only grown handsomer. That’s all !’ 

She really was. She was a woman to he hanrlsomer at twenty- 
seven than at twenty-one; and with the glow of uncxpecteil 
hli.ss over her fine countenance, it did not need a lover’s eye to 
behold her as something better than beautiful. 

And for her! wlio shall tell the marvel of scarcely-oredited 
joy, every time slio heard the music of his softly-dropped dis- 
tinct words, and looked up at the beloved flico, pcrliaps a little 
less fair, with rather ^css of tjie boyish delicacy of feature, but 
more noble, more delined — as soft and sweet as ever, but with 
all the I'lvlccision gone ; all that ox]>ression that had at times 
seemed like weakness. He was not the mere lad she had loved 
witli a guiding'* motherly love, but a man to respect and rely 
on — ready, coilected', dealing with easy coolness with the person 
who had dominecrefl oyer that house for years. He was all, and 
more thati all, 'her fondest fancy had framed; and coining to her 
aid at the niouioat of her ntuitfst dilliculty, brought to her by 
the love wliicli slie liad not dared to confide in nor encourage! 
No wonder that sin? fearccl to move, lest she should find liei’self 
a\yakoncd from a' dream too hap[»y to bust. 

‘But oh, Jjouis,* said she, as if it were almost a pledge of 
r(*ality tef recollect a vexation, ‘I must tell you fii*st, for it will 
grieve you, and we did not take pains eiioiigli to keep him out 
of temptation. That ifidia]>py runaway clerk — * 

‘ Js safe at Callao,’ said Louis, ‘and is to hvlp mo to relca.so ^ 
you from the meshes they liavc woven round you. Save for the 
warning he sent home, I could never have shown cause for 
coining to you, Mary, while you- would not summon me. That 
was too bad, you know, since you had tlio consent.* 

‘ Tliat was only jusi; at last,’ faltered* Mary. ‘ It was so kind 

of him, for 1 had disap])ointed him so much t 

‘Whatl I know, Mary; hisjettcra kept me in a perpetual 
fright for the last year ; and not one did you write to poor little 
Clara to comfort us.’ 

‘It was not right in mo,’ said Mary; ‘but I thought it might 
be so miicli better for you if you were never put in miud of me. 

I beg your pardon, Louis.’ 

*\Vo should have trusted each other better, if people would 
have let us alone,’ said Lguis. ‘ In fact, it was trust after all. 

It always came back again, if it were scared away for a moment* 

‘ Till I began to doubt if I wore doing what was kind by 
you/ said Mary. ‘ Oh, that was the most distressing time of all ; 
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I thiught if I wore put of tho way, you might begin to ’be 
happy, and I tried to leave off thinking about you.* 

* Am 1 to tliank you V 

* 1 could not, — that is tho truth of it,’ saiil Mary. * I ^as 

able to keep you out of my mind enough, I hope, for it not 
to be wrong; but as to })uttiugany one else there — 1 Wiis forced 
at last to tell poor j)apa so, when he wimted to scmkI for Mr. 
Ward; and then— he ssiid that if you had been as constant, he 
supposed it must be, and he ho])e<i wo should bo happy ; and ho 
said you had been a pet of my mother, and that IjordPOrmora- 
field hod been a real friend to her. It was so kind of him, for 
1 know it would have been the greatest relief to his mind to leave 
things in Mr. Ward's charge.’ • 

Maiy had been so much obliged to bo continually mention- 
ing her father, that, though the Io.sh was /jtilf v^Ty recent, she 
was habituated to 8{>eak of him with firmness ; and it was an 
extreme satisfaction to tell all her sorrows, and all the little 
softening incidents, to Louis. Mr. Pensonby lAd sli^wn much 
affection and gratitude to her*duiing tho few ^closing days of his 
illness, and had mauifevsted some tokens of re}Huitiince for his 
past life ; but there had been so much y>ain and torjNir, that there 
had been little sjiaco for reflection, and ^he lo5g pi^evious decline 
had not been accepted as a wainiing. I’erhaps the intensity of 
Mary’s prayers had been returned into her bosom, in Vie stroi^ 
blindne.ss of lllial love; for as she dwelt fondly on the few signs 
of better tilings, the narration fell mourhfully on Louis’s eanr, as 
that of an unhopeful deaihbeil 

An exceeding unwillingness to coiitem[>1ato death, had pre- 
vented Mif. Ponsonby frpm making a new will, lly one made 
many years back, he had loft the whole of his property, without 
exception, to his daughter, his first wife paving been provided 
for by her marriage settlements; and now, with* charaoteristio 
indolence and selfishness, he had deferred till too late the securing 
any provision for his Limeniaii wife ; and pnly when I^e found 
himself dying, had he said to Mary, * You will take care to 
provide for poor Rosita 1’ 

So Mary had found herself heiress to a share in the miserably- 
involved aJESoAn of Dynevor and Ponsonby; and as soon as slio 
could think of the future at all, had formed tho design of set- 
tling Bosita in a convent with a pension, and going herself to 
England. 

But Rosita was not easily to be induced to give up her gaieties 
for a convent life ; and, moreover, there was absolutely such a 
want of ready money, that Maiy did nof sec how to get home^ 
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tlioiigli Robson assui*ed her tliere was quite enough to live upon 
as they were at present Nor was it possible to dispose of the 
and other property without Mr. D3moyor*B consent, and 
he might not bo in a state to give it. 

The next stroke was young Madison’s sudden disappearance, 
and the declaration by Kobson that he had caixied off a great 
deal of pro])crty — a clisaj>pointiiient to her even greater than 
tlie loss. Kobson was profuse in compliments and attentions, 
but continually defoiTod the statement of afliiirs that ho had 
promised; and Mary could not bear to accr*|»t the liclp of Mr. 
Ward, the only person at hand able and willing to assist her. 
She bad ijtlast grown desperate, and, resolved to have something 
positive torwrite to Mr. Dynevor, as well as not to go on living 
without knowing her means, she had insisted on Kobson bring- 
ing his necouijts. 

She knew just enough to bo dissatisfied with his vague 
Btatomonts ; and the more bo praised her sjigacity, the more she 
saw that ’?ie wstk taking advantage of her ignorance, which he 
])r(;sumod to be far greater than it really was. At the very 
inoimuit when slic was most persuaded of his treachery, and 
felt the most lonely and desolate — when ho was talking 
fluently, and she \vas seeking t(» rally her spirits, and discover 
the 2)ath of right judgment, where the welfare of so many 
was concfcrncd — it was then that Fitrjocelyu’s voice was in her 

»Sho had scarcely expbiined to Louis why- Ids coming was, if 
])Ossible, doubly and trebly welcome, when the negro admitted 
another guest, w'bom Kosita received much as she had done his 
2)redecessor, only with less curiosity. Mary rose, blushing 
deeply, and cro.ssing the room held* out lior hand, and said 
simply, but with soqietlnng of nj)ology, ‘ Mr. Ward, this is 
Ix>rd Fitzjocclyu.’ 

Mr. Ward raised las eyes to her face for one moment ‘I 
undei-stond,* ho said, in a low, net quite steady voice. ‘ It is 
well. Will you present me ho added, as though colIcctiDg 
himself liko a bravo man after a blow. 

‘Here my kindest friend,’ she said, as she conducted him to 
Louis, aud they shook hands in the very manner she wished to 
see, learning mutual esteem from her tone and each other’s 
as}>ect 

‘ I am sorry to have intruded,’ said Mr. Ward. ‘ I came in 
tho hope Uiat you might find some means of making mo of use 
to you ; and, perhaps, 1 may yet be of some assistance to Lord 
Fitigocelyn.’ • 

lie eufoi*ced the proposal with so much cordiality, and 
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showed 80 plainly that it would be his chief pleasure and con- 
solation to do anything for Miss Ponsonby, that they did not 
scruple to take him into their counsels ; and Mary looked on 
with exulting wonder at the ability and readiness displayed by 
Louis in the discussion of business details, even with a man 
whoso profession they were. In remote space, almost beyond 
memory, save to enhance the present joy, of full reliance, was 
the old uncomfortable sense of his leaning too much upon her. 
To have him acting and thinking for her, and with one touch 
caiTying off her whole burthen of care, was comfort^and glad- 
ness beyond what she had even devised in imagination. The 
only drawback, besides comp.‘\ssion for Mr. Ward, was the shock 
of hearing of the extent of the treachery of llob^n, in whom 
lier father had trusted so implicitly, and to whom ho had shown 
so much favour. , . 

They agreed that they would go to the Consul, and concert 
measures ; Mary only begging that Hobson might not bo hardly 
dealt with ) and they went away, leaving Blt tc her over- 
whelming happiness, which ibegan to beconlb incredible os soon 
as Louis was out of sight 

By-and-by, he came back to the evening meal, when Bosita 
appeared, with her uncovered hair jn t\fo long, iinarlorncd 
tresses, plaited, and hanging do^vn* on each shoulder, and 
airayed in black robes, which, by their weight and* coarseness, 
recalled Eiustem fashions of mourning, which Spain derived 
from tho Moors. She attempted a litlle Spanisli talk with 
Viscuiulc, much to his inconvenience, though he was t*‘o joyous 
not to be doubly good*naturcd, especially as bo pitied lier, and 
regarded "her as a very perplexing charge newly laid on him. 

11c had time to tell Mary that he was to sleep at tho Con- 
suVs, whence he had sent a note and a yiessongcr to fetch Tom 
Madison, since it appeared that the prosecution, the rumour of 
wliicl! had frightened the poor fellow away, had not been 
actually set on foot before he decam])ed ; and even jf it had 
been, there were many under worse imputations at largo in the 
Peruvian Republic. 

Fitzjocelyn had appointed that Robson should call on him 
early in the morning, and, if he failed to detect liim, intended 
to confront him with Madison before the Consul, when there 
could be little doubt that his guilt would be brought home to 
him. He found that the Consul and Mr. Ward both con- 
ceived a bad opinion of Robson, and had wondered at tjie 
amount of confidence reposed in him ; whereas Madison had 
been remarked as a young man of mdre than average intelli- 
genoe and steadiness, entirely free from that vice of gambling 
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wliich was the banc of all classes in Spanish South America. 
Mary sighed as she heard Louis speak so innocently of * all 
classes’ — it was too true, as he would find to Lis cost, when he 
Came to look into their affairs, and learn what Roaita had 
Sf|uaiidercd. Next, he asked alx>ut the other clerk. Ford, of 
wlioiii Mary knew very little ; ejccept that she had heard 
Robson ineution to l)er fiither, when preparing to set out for 
Cuayaquil, that in the consequent press of business he had en- 
gaged a new assistant, who had conic from Rio as servant to a 
travel Icrp She Ifad Hom.ctjuncs heard Robson speak in praise of 
his ac<|ui$iition, and ekalt him alcove Madison ; and once or 
twice she ha<l seen him, and fancied iiirn like some one whom 
hIio had k^own somewhere ; but she had for many months 
s(‘l<Iom left her father’s room, and know little of what passed 
beyond it. „ * , 

J iouis took his leave early, os he had to examine his prize, the 
pocket-book, and make up his case before (Confronting Robson ; 
and he told Mai'y that he should refrain from seeing her on the 
morrow until the- ‘tug of war ^loiild be over.* ‘Mr, War»l 
promises to come to help me,’ he added.* ‘ Really, Mary, I 
never saw a more generous or c(»p'5iderate pei*son. I am con- 
stantly on the jioiftt of Jjogging his pardon.* 

‘ 1 must thank llim souae or other,* said Mary ; ‘ his for- 
bearance has been beautiful. I only wish he would have be- 
lieved me, for I altvays told him the jdain truth. It would 
have spared him something ; but nobody would trust my ac- 
count of you.* • 

The morning came, and with it Madison ; but patient as 
Fitzjocelyii usually w'as, he w;is extremely annoyed At finding 
his precious time wasted by llqbson’s d6lay in keeping his a|>- 
]>ointmcnt. After allowing fi>r differing clocks, for tropical 
habits, and every other imaginable excuse for unpunctuality, he 
decided tliat there inu.st liave been some mistake, and set off to 
call at the counting-house. , 

,A blabk porter opened the door, and he stepped forward into 
the inner room, where, leaning hizily back before a desk, smok- 
ing a cigar aver his newspaper, arrayed in a loose white jacket^ 
with open throat and slippered feet, reposed a gentleman, much 
transformed from the spruce butler, but not difficult of reco- 
gnition. He started to his feet with equal alacrity and conster- 
nation, and bowed, not committing himself until* he should seo 
whether he were actually known to his lordship. Fitgocelyn 
vfas in too great haste to pause on this matter, and quickly ac- 
knowledging the salutation, as if tluit of a stranger, demanded 
where Mr. Robson was. 
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In genuine surprise and alarm, Ford exclaimed that he had 
not seen him ; he thoiight he was gone to meet his lordship at 
the Consular residence. No ! could ho bo at his own house ? 
It was close by, and the question was asked, but the Sefior 
Robson had gone out in the' very early morning. Ford looked 
paler and paler ; and while Louis said hp w'ould go and inquire 
for him at Miss Ponsonby's, offered to go down to tUo Consul's 
to see if ho had arrived there in the lacautimo. 

hlnry came to meet Louis in the aeda^ saying that sho was 
afrciid that they had not shown sulTicicnt consideration for poor 
Doha Rosa, who really had feeling ; slA had gone early to her 
convent, and had not yet returned, though she had been absent 
two hours. ^ • 

Louis had but just explained his peqdexity and vexation, 
when the old negro Xavier came in with Idbks of alarm, beg- 
ging to know whether La Senora were come in, and excusing 
himself for having lost sight of her. Sho liud pot gone to the 
convent-, but to the cathedral ; and ho, knoeliug in Uio crowded 
nave w hile she passed on to* one of the side chapels, had not 
seen her again, aiW, after waiting far beyond the U8\ud duration 
of her devotions, had supposed that she had gone home unat- 
tended. • 

As he f]ni.«(hcd his story, there was a summons to Lord Fitz- 
Jocelyn to speak to Mr. Ford ; and on Mary’s desirfng that he 
should be admitted, he came forward, exclaiming, * My Lord, ho 
has not been at the ConsursI I bcg*to state that he has the 
keys of all the valuables at the oilicc ; nothing is in my 
cijiirge.’ 

Louis fumed to consult Mary ; but, as if a horrible idea bad 
come over her, she was already speeding through the door of 
the quadra, and appearing there again in a few seconds, she 
beckoned him, with a countenance oT intense dismay, and 
whispered under her breath, * Louis ! Louis ! her jewels are 
gone ! Poor tiling ! poor th^pg ! what will become of her T 
Mary had more reasons for her frightful suspicion than ^e 
w'ould detain him to hear. Robson, always ]>olito, had been 
especially so to the young Limenian ; she had been much left to 
It is society, and Mary had more than once fancied tliat they 
were more at ease in her own absence. Sho was coilain that 
the aaya y manio had been frequently employed to enable 
Rosita to enjoy dissipation, whep her husband's condition 
would have rendered her public appearance imjiossiblo ; and at 
die Opera or on the Alameda, Robson might have had every 
opportunity of paying her attention, and forwarding her 
amusements. There could be no doubt that she had underst^Kxl 
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more of tlieir plans than had been supposed, had warned him, 
and sliarcd his flight. 

Pursuit, capture, and a ntinneiy, would be far greater kind- 
nes.. to the poor childish being, than leaving her to the mercy 
of a runaway swindler; and all measures were promptly 
t'lkeii, Ford throwing himself into the chase with greater 
ardour and indignation than even Madison ; for he had trusted 
to Hobson’s grand professions that ho could easily throw dust 
into the young Lord’s inexperienced eyes, come off with flying 
colours, and protect his subordinate. If he had changed his 
mind since the Seuora’s'warning, he had not thought it necessary 
to inform his confederate ; and Ford was not only furious at 
the desertion, but anxious to make a merit of his zeal, and 
cncoumgod by having ns yet seen no sign that he was reco- 
gnised. 

llegardleas of heat and fatigue, Fitzjocolyn, Mr. Ward, and 
the two clerks, wore indefatigable throughout the day; but it 
was not tVI near sunset that a Spanisli agent of Mr. Ward’s 
brought back evKlcnce that a Linienian lady and English 
gentleman had been hastily married by a Village pculre in the 
early morning ; and ]\Ia<lison shortly after came from Callao, 
having traec'tl men a pair to an American vessel, which was 
long sinoo out of harkour. It was well that the pocket- 
book had*becMi saved, for it contained securities to a large 
n mount, which Hobson, after showing to IMary to satisfy her, 
doubtless intended to keep in hand for such a start as the 
])resciit. Without it, ho had contrived, as Madison know, to 
secure quite snflicient to remove any anxieties as to Dona Hosa 
owning a fair share of her late husband’s property. 

The day of terrible anxiety made it a relief to Maiy to have 
any certainty, though she was infinitely shocked at the tidings, 
which Louis conveyed to her nt once. Mrs, Willis, whom Mr. 
Ward liad sent to be her companion, went to her brother in 
the outer room, and left the lovers alone in the quadra, where 
Mary could freely express her grief and disappointment, her 
sorrow for the insult to her father, and her apprehensions for 
the poor fugitive herself, whom slie loved enough to lament for 
exceedingly, and to recal every excuse that could be found in a 
wretched eilueation, a miserable state of society, a childish 
mind, and religion presented to her in a form that did nothing 
to make it less childish. •• 

Mary’s first recovery from the blow was shown by her 
remembering how fatigued and heated Louis must be; and 
when she ht^ given orders for refreshment for him, and had 
thus resumed something nf her ordiuaiy frame, he sat looking 
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at her anTiiously, and presently said, ' And what will you do 
next, Mary 1’ 

* I cannot tell. Mrs, Willis and Mrs. have both been 

asking me very kindly to come to them, but I cannot let Mrs. 
Willis stay with mo away from her children. Yet it seems 
hard on Mr. Ward that you should bo coming to mo there. I 

suppose I must go to Mrs. ; but I waited to consult you. 

1 had rather be at home, if it were right.* 

‘ It may easily bo made right,’ quietly said Louis. 

‘ How 1* asked Mary. 

* I find,’ ho continued, ^ that the wholo affair may bo easily 
settled, if you will give me authority.’ 

‘ I thought I had given you authority to act in my name.’ 

' It might be simplified.’ 

* Shall I sign my namol’ . • 

* Yes— once — to make mine yours. If your claims are mine, 
T can take much better o^ire of the Dynevor ini crest.’ 

Mary rested her cheek on her hand, and lo^Hced at him with 
her grave steady face, not very much discomposed after the first 
glimpse of his incjTniiig. 

‘ Will you, -Alary V 

‘You know 1 will,’ sIjc said. ^ * 

‘ Then there is no time to he lost! Let it be to-rnorrow. 
Yes* — going on in iho quiet deliberate tone that ftmde it so 
difficult to interrupt him — * then 1 could, *in my own [>or.sf)n, 
negotiate for the sjilo of the mines. 1 find there i.s un oiler 
that Kobson kv]>t secret. I could wind up the aceoiniis, seo 
what can bo saved for the North wold people, and take you safe 
home by the end of a fortnight.* 

‘ Oh, Louis r cried Mary, almost sobbing, ‘ this will not do. 
I cannot entangle you iu our ruiiiou.s affaiiu* ^ 

‘ Inhufiicient objections arc consent^ ^id Louis, smiling. 
• Do y‘>u trust me, Mary?’ 

‘ It is of no use to ask.* • 

‘You think I am not to Iwj tnistcd with affairs tliat have 
become my own! I believe I am, Mary. You know I must do 
iny utmost for the Dynevors ; and I a.ssurc you I see my way. 
I have no reasonable doubt of clearing off all future liabilities. 
You mean to let me arrangcl’ 

‘Yes; but — * 

‘Then why*not obviate all awkwainl situations at oi.ee t* 

‘My father 1 You should not ask it, Louis.’ 

‘ 1 would not hasten you, but for the sake of my own father, 
Mary. He is growing old, and 1 couM not have left him for 
ony^ing but the hope of brmging him his own chosen daughter* 
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1 want you to help mo take care of liim, and we mu»t not leave 
him alone to the long cvoningM and cold winds.* 

Mary was yielding — ' I must not keep you from him,* she 
Boief, ‘ but to-morrow — a Sunday, too — ' 

'Ah I Mary, do you want gaiety? No; if we cannot have 
it in a holy ])lacc, let it at least have the consecration of the 
day — let us have fifty-two wedding-days a year instead of one. 
Indeed, I would not press you, but that 1 could bike care of 
you so much better ; and it is not as if our aequ.'iintance had 
not begun — how long ago — twenty-seven years, 1 think V 
* Settle it as you like,’ .slie niamigcd to say, with a great flood 
of tears — but w'hat soft bright tears! ‘ I trust you.’ 

lie Siiw .she wanted solitude ; he only stayed for a few words 
of earnest thank.s, and the assurance that secr(‘(*y and quietness 
would l)c best assured by speed. ‘ 1 will cnnio back,’ he said, 
‘when I have seen to tlio arrangement. And there is one thing 
1 must do first — one poor fellow who must not be left in sus- 
pense any longer.’ 

Tired as ho ought to have been, he lightly crossed the snla to 
the room appropriated to business, where he had desired thii tuo 
clerks to wait for him, and where 'ftnn .Madisor. stood against 
the wall, with folded a*’nis, while Ford lounged in a disen- 
gaged attitude on a chair, but rose alert and ri‘sj>ectfid at Jiis 
ii])pca ranee. 

Louis asked one or two neco.ssaiy questions on tlie custorly 
of the odice for the night ami enstiing day, aiul Ford made 
repeated jus.s\u'auce3 that nothing would be foui\cl missing that 
had been left in his charge. ‘ J believe you, ^Ir. Oelaford,’ said 
Fitzjocelyn, quietly. ‘ I do not think the lower .species of fraud 
was ever in your stylo.’ 

Dolaford tried to open his lips, but visibly sliook. Louis 
answered, what he had itot yet said, ‘ I do not intend to expose 
you. 1 think you had what excuse neglect Ciin give, and unless 
I should, bo called on consciontiousiJy to speak to your character, 

I shall leave you to make a new one,’ 

Dolaford began to stammer out thanks, and promises of 
explaining tlie whole of Hobson’s peculations (little ho knew 
the whole ot them). 

‘There is one earnest of your return to sincerity that I 
require,* said Louis, ‘ Explain at once the degree of your 
a(*qiiaintance with Charlotte Arnold.* 

Tom Madison still stood moody — affecting not to hear. 

‘ Oh 1 my Lonl, I did not know that you were interested ii 
that young pci'son.* 
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* I am mteresteJ where inuocence liae been malignod/ said 
Lonis, sternly. 

* I am sure, my Loi'd, nothing has ever passed at which tlie 
most particular need take umbrage/ exclaimed Delaford. ** If 
Mr. Madison will recollect, 1 meiiiiotted nothing as the most 
fastidious need — * 

Mr. Madison would hot heaf. 

* You only inferred that she had not bcch insensible to your 
attractions I* 

* Why, indeed, my Tiord, I flatter mystdf that in irfy time I 
have had the happiness of nht being unpfeasiiig to the sex/ said 
Delaford, with a sigh and a simpet*. 

^ It is a mortifying question, bdt you owe it t6..tho young 
woman to answer, whether She gave you any encouragement.* 

*No, my Lord. I must confers that ^he* al^vays spoke i»f 
n previous attachment, <ind diLsltod my earlier hopes to the 
gi'ound.’ 

*And the book of pOeins ! How cahic that* to Ho in your 
jjoasession 1* *' 

Delaford confessed that it had been a little tribute, returned 
upon bis hands by the young lady in qu(,‘stiou. 

* One questioji more, Mr. Delaford : wliat yas tlic fact as to 
her lending you means for yOur voyage V 

Delaford was not easily brought to coufession on tliis head ; 
but he did at length own that he had ^oiic in grc'at distress to 
Charlotte, and had apj)caled to her bounty, and distinctly 
acknowledged that it was not in the capacity of suitor ; in 
fact, as be ended by declaring, be hud the ])leasnro of ikying 
that there was no young pei'son whom he esteemed more highly 
than Mh« Arnold, and that she laid never given him the least 
enoouragement, sucli as need distress the happy man who ha<l 
secured her affections. • 

The happy man did not move till Delaford li^ left the room, 
when Louis walked up to him .and said, * I can furtlier 1^11 you, 
of my own knowledge, that that good girl refused large wages, 
and a lady*s-maid*8 place, partly because she would not live in 
the same house with that man ) and she has worked on with a 
faithful affection and constancy, beyond all praise, as the single 
servant of Mr. and Mrs. Frost in their distress.* 

‘ Don't talk to me, my Lord,' cried Tom, tuining away; ^I'm 
the most unhapf#y man in the world 1' 

* I did not ask yon to shake hands with Delaford to-night. 
You will another day. He is only a vain coxcomb, and treated 
you to a little of bis conceit, with, perhaps, a taste of sjnte at a 
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BUccesHful rival ; but he has only shown you what a possession 
you have in her.* 

‘You don’t know what I’ve done, my Lord. I have written 
her a letter tliat she can never furj^ive !’ 

‘You don’t know what I’ve done, Tom. I posted a letter 
by the mail just starting from Callao — a letter to Mr. Frost, 
with a hint to Charlotte that you were labouring under a little 
delusion; I knew, from your first narration, tliat Ford could bo 
no other than rny old friend, shorn of his beams.* 

‘ That letter — still muttered Tom. 

‘ She’ll forgive, and like you all the better for having afforded 
lnT a catastrojihc. Torn. You may write by the next mail ; 
unless, what, is better still, you come home with us by the same, 
and speak for yourself. If I am your master then, 1*11 give you 
the holiday. Yes, Tom, it was im{)Ortant to mo to clear up 
your conn teuance, for 1 want to bespeak your services to-morrow 
as iny friend.* 

‘ My Lo^'d !’ cried Tom, ng]:a.st. * If you do require any such 
service, though I fthould not hav6 thought it, there are many 
nearer your own rank, onieei*s and gentlemen, fitter for an affair 
of the kind. I never know anything about ilre-arrns, since I 
gave up jioaching.' 

‘Indeed, Tom, I am very far from intending to dispense with 
your servijes, I want yiai to guide me to procure the re«iunc'(l 
weapon ! ’ 

‘Surely,* said Tom, w’ith a deep, reluctant sigh, ‘you never 
crossed the Isthiiuu without one i ’ 

‘Yes, indeed, I did; I never saw the party there whom 1 
sliould have liked to chaliengo in this way. Why, ‘Tom, did 
you really think I had come out to Peru to fight a duel on a 
thinday morning?’ 

‘That’s what comes of living in this sorb of place. Duels arc 
meat and drink to the people here,’ said Tom, ashamed and re- 
lieved, ‘ and there have been those who told mo it was all that 
was wanting to make ino a gentleman. But in what capacity 
am I to serve you, my Lord ?’ 

‘ In the first place, tell mo where I may procure a wechling- 
ring I Yea, Tom, that’s the weapon I You’ve no objection to 
being my friend in that capacity ?’ 

Tom’s astonished delight went beyond the bounds of expres- 
sion, and therefore was compressed into an almoct grim ‘What- 
ever you will, my Lord ;’ but two hot tears w-ere gushing from 
his cyesL lie dashed them away, and added, ‘ What a fool 1 
am 1 You’ll believe r..e, my Lord, though I caii*t speak, that, 
though there may be many nearer and more your equals, 
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IIiere*B none on earth more glad and haj)py to see you so, than 
myself/ 

* I belieye it^ indeed, Tom ; shako hands, to wish ino joy j I 
am right glad to hairo one here from Ormersfickl, to make it 
more home-like. For, though it is a hurry at last, you can 
guess what she has been to me frpra the first. Knowing her 
thoroughly has been one of the many, nuiny hcju’fits that Ferny 
dell conferred on mo.* 

There was no time for more than to enjojti silenco, Louis 
had to hurry to the Consul and the Chaylaiii, and to oVercoino 
their astonisliincnt. 

On the other hand, Mary was, as usual, seeking amj recover- 
ing the balance of her startled .spirits in her own cli.'fmbor. She 
saw the matter wisely and simply, and ha<1 fpll eonfidenco in 
Louis, with such a yearning for Jiis })roto(ition ilmt, it may be, 
the strange suddenness ot the proposal cost lier the loss. She 
came forth and announced her intention to Mrs. Willis, who 
was inclined to resent it as (lerogato?y to tho dignity Af woman- 
hood, and the privileges of a bride ; but Mary smiled and an- 
Bwered tliat, ‘when he had taken bo much trouble for lier, she 
could not give him any more by things of tliat sort. 81 lo must 
be as little in his way os posdble/ • ^ 

And Mrs. Willis sighed, and pitied Ker, hut was glad that 
she should be off her poor brother’s mind as soon as might bo, 
and was glad to resign her task of clnipcToning her. 

Only three persona beyond llio Ctaisul’s lUinily knew what 
was al^ut to hajlpeu, when Miss Ponsonby, in Im.t d(‘ep nii^urn- 
ing, attended the morning .service in the large ladl at the 
Bul-house ; *aiid such eyes hs were <lirecled tow ards the hamlsorno 
stranger, only gazed at the unw^onted spectacle of an Koglish 
nobleman, not witli tho more eager curiysity that would have 
been attached to him had all been known. * * 

Mr. Ward lingered a few moments, and bogged for one word 
with Miss PonBonby. She could not but comply, and canto to 
meet him, bluBhing, but composed, in that sinijdc, frank kind- 
ness which only wished to soften the disappointment. 

* Mary, ’•he said, ‘ 1 am not come tp harass you. I liave done 
■o long enough, and I would not have tormented you, but on 
that one head I did not do justice to your judgment. 1 see 
now how vain my hope was. 1 am glad to have met him — I 
am glad to know how worthy of you he is, and to Ll*vo scon 
yon in such handa* 

* You are very kind to speak so,’ said Mary. 

•Yes, Mary, I could not have borne *10 ))art with you, if 1 
weife not convinced that he is a good man as well as nu abli; 

• n n. 
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man. I might have known that you w'ould not choose other- 
wise. I shall see your name among the great ladies of the land. 
1 came to say something else. 1 wished to thank you for the 
many happy hours I have spent with you, though you never for 
a inomont trifled with me. It was 1 who deceived myself 
Good-bye, Mary. Perhaps you will write to my sister, and let 
her know of your aKrival.* 

* I will write to you, if you please,* said Maiy. 

*Jt will bo a great jdeasurc,* he said, eanicstly. ^ And will 
you let fuo bo of any^use in iiiy powtu* to you and Lord Fitz- 
jocelv 11 V 

‘ hidee^l, we shall be most grateful. You have been a most 
kind imd 'rorbearing friend. 1 sbould like tc» know that you 
were hiijipy,* i\l.»ry, lingering, and hardly knowing wliat to 
say. » 

‘My little nieces are fund enough of their uncle. My sister 
wants me. In short, you jieod not vex youi*self about me. 
Some (layl when I am an old man, I may come and bring you 
r.ewa of Inma. ‘ [Meanwhile, you will sometimes wear this 
bracelet, and reinembor tliat \ou have an old friend. I shall 
call on lionl Fityjtici'lyn at the olliet; to-moiTow, and see if we 
eau find any olue4,o liobson’s retreat. Good-bye, and blessings 
on you, Mary.* 

Mary n-joiiu'd T.ouls, to speak to him of the kind and nohlo 
man who so g(’nerou^ly and resolutely bore the wreck of his 
hopes. They walked up and clown together in the cool shade 
of tlie'tives in the (VuiMirs garden, and they t;iTl;ed of the unsel- 
lishness which seemed to take away the smart from the wound 
of di.-.appuintnient. *J1iev .sptdce sometimes, but the day was 
for the most part spent in tlio sw^eotaess of pensive, happy 
sileiiee, musing with (nil hearts over this crowning of their long 
deferred liopt's, and not without iimyerthat tlie same protecting 
Hand might guide them, as they should walk together through 
life. 

Py-and-by Mary di.sn])j)oared. Slie would perhaps have pre- 
fcrml lier. ordinary dress — but the bridal \vhite seemed to her 
to be due berth to I^iouis, and to the solemn rite and mystei*y ; 
and when the time eamc, she met him, in her plain white 
muslin and long veil, confined by a few sprays of real orange 
fiowora, beneath which her calmly noble face was seen, simple 
and collcctcil as ever, forgetting in her eamestntss all adjuncts 
that might have been embarrassing or distressing. 

The lai-ge hall was dai'kcniiig with twilight, and the flowers 
and branclics that decked it showed gracefully in the siib«lr.c'l 
kjlit. Prayer and praise had lately echoed there, and Louis 
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Rfid Mary could ftwl that Ho vas with thorn who Messod the 
j.air at Cana, far di>tant as they were from their own church— 
their own homo. Vos, the Church, thoir mother, their 
was with them in her sacred ritual and lior choice nlcssing-, and 
their consciences were free from self-will, or .self-ph‘:Lsing, such 
as would have put far from them the precious gifts promised 
in the name of their J.ord. 

When it w:is over, and tlicy first raised their eyes to ono 
nnothers faco.s, each belitdd in the other a look of fujin! thank- 
ful content, not the less perfect bcftauso it was grave and 
peacefid. ‘ 

* I think niaiuiua tvould be quite happy,* said Masy. 


ciiArrMii XLV. 


THE MAUVEL OF innUJ. 

Tuyi, Anjiclina, ever «h*nr, 
chartiK r, turn Uj k’o 
TJ iy own, tliy loii^'lost ilUivin hrrn, 

Hc.storc(l to love and thee. - G»a.J)SMn II. 

• • 

L ord ORMKRSFTELD sat nlono in the library, where the 
fire burnt more for tlio of chocrfuliK^ss tlian of warmth. 
His eyes were woaiy with reading, aiq), taking off his Hpectaclos, 
he turned his chair away from the table, and sat gazing mto tl»o 
fire, giving aurfienco to dreamy ihouglits. 

He missed the sunny face ever pronijit to watch his moods, 
nnd find or make time for tlic cheerful word or desultory chat 
which often broke and rofreahed drier occupation. Ho remem- 
bered when ho had hardly tolemtcd Ijie ghuis cjf fiowers, the 
Fcrapsof drawing, thc'uubuKinessliko books at his Koii’stjnd of the 
table ; but the room looked dull without them mr.v, and he waa 
icady to own the value of the grace and fini.sli of lifi*, Jiindering 
the daily task from absorbing the whole man, as had been tlie 
case with himself in middle life. 

Somewhat of the calm of ^Id age had begun to fall on tlie 
JWl, and he had latterly been wont to think more dccjily. 
These trifles could not have spoken to his heart save for their 
connexion with his son ; and even Louis’s tastes would have 
worn out with habit, had it not been for the ra<lianco perma- 
nent in hLs own mind, namely, the thankful, adoring love tliat 
finds the true brightne.ss in ‘ whatsoever things are pure, what- 
6<»evcr things are lovely, whatsoever tfiiugs are of good report* 
This spirit it was which had kc 2 »t his heart fresh, his fj '' rit 

M M.iJ 
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youthful, atid cliaiigcd constitutional viTSiitility into a power of 
hearty adaptation to the least congenial tastes. 

Contlenesa, affection, humility, and refinement were in his 
nature. Mra Frost had trained these qualities into the l>oauty 
of Christian gnaeos ; and Mi*s. Ponsonhy and her daughter had 
taught him to bring his high principles to supply that which 
was wanting. Indolence of will, facility of disposition, un- 
steadiness of purpose, inconsiderate impulses witliout ])orsevc- 
rauco, had all betokened an inherent weakness, which the KaiTs 
cure, amhUion, had hoop ptjwerless to remedy ; hut duty had 
he<!n eifectiial in drawing strength out of what had been feeble 
hy nature. ^ It was religion that had made a man of Louis ; 
and liis fatlier saw and owned il, no longer ns merely tho 
woman’s guide in jifj, and the iiiaifs resource chielly in death, 
to he respected rfiiia intMlerately atbaided to. hut never so .as to 
interfere imreasnnahly with the world. No ; lie had learnt 
that it was tho only sure and sound moving sjuing : he knew' it 
118 his son’s Strengtliening, brightening thread of hie ; aiul began 
to perceive that Ids own ctiurse might have been less gloomy 
and less har^h, devoiil of such dark strands^’ had ho ludd tlie 
right clue. Tho contrast brought hack some line's which, w'ith- 
out marking, he ban heard Louis and his aunt r<*ading together; 
find, albeit little w’ont to* lo*ik into Ids son’s hot»ks, he was so 
innch liaunic’d by the r]i}thm that he rose and scarelied them 
out — 

Yefi, mark him well, yc cold aiul j»roud, 

Jk'wiMtTi’il in a heartl«*NS cruwd, * 

Stalling and turning j»:iL 

At rmnour's angry ilin : , 

No RtoriTi can ni)w .tsaail 
Tlie charm ho bears withih. 

Rejoiciiijj still, and d'»iiig good, 

^ And with tne thought of God imbued, 

No glare of high estate, 

N t) gUnmi of woe or want, 

^ Tlie railiance may abato, 

Where Hc.ivcu dc]ij;bts to haunt. 

The description W'cnt to Ids heart, so well tlid it agree with 
Louis. Yet there was a sad feeiing, for tho South Americtm 
iiiuil had been sonic days due, and lie had nut heard of his son 
since be wa.s about to laud at Callao. Five months was a long 
tibsonce ; and a.s tho chances of {iiilure, disappointment, climate, 
disease, and shipwreck arose before him, he marvelled at him- 
self for leiving consented to peril his sole treasure, and even 
fancied that a solitiiry, childless old age might be the penalty iu 
store for having waited to be led heavenward by his son. 

It was seldom that the Earl gave way ; and, reproaching him- 
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ik^lf for Ills weaknciia, he roiised himself and mng the bell for 
betUT light. There was a movement in the h(uise, and for some 
iiiomeiit.s the bell \\\is not answered ; but presently tlie door 
was cjpened. 

‘ Paring the other lamp.* 

‘ Yes, my Lord.* 

TJie slow, soft voice dhl not belong to Frampton. ITo^startod 
up, and there stood Louis! 

‘ Aly dear futlicr,’ lie said ; and Lord Ormersficld gnispcd 
his sous liand, and laid the other hai^d on his shoulder, but 
ilurst ask no quostinna, for the sj>e(*dy return seemed to be- 
speak tl»at he had faileil. lie looked in Jiouiss facg and saw it 
full of emotion, ^\ith dew on the eyelashes; but suddenly a 
sweet archness gleamed in the eyes, and li^ steadied his treiu- 
blitjg lip tn say with a smile, • • 

‘ I-.ady Fit/jocclynl’ • 

And that very moment Mary was in Ij()rd Orinersfiehrs 
arms. . * 

‘ My ehihlron! jiiy dear children, haj>py at lust ! God Ideas 
you ! Til is is all T evt'r widu'd 1* 

He held a liand of each, and loukctl from ono to the other 
till M.irv turned away to hide lier tejurs of j«)y; and Louis, with 
his eNe.s moist, began talking, to gdvo her time io recover. 

‘ Von will fnrgivi* onr JH»t writing # W'o landi'd this moni- 
iiig, found tin' la^t mail was not eoinp in, and could not help 
coming on. M e knew yon wonhl be anxious, and thought you 
would not. niiuTl the suddenness.’ 

‘No, huleed,* said liis father; ‘if all surprises were like this 
oiio 1 Put you are the'lo.ser, Mary. 1 am afraid tliis is not tho 
reception for a hrido* !’ 

‘Mary lias dispensed with much thaltladongs to a bride,’ said 
Louis. ‘»See liere T and, seizing her hand, he began ^hilling off 
her glove, till sho did it for him ; ‘ did you ever sco such a 
wedding-ring? — a great, soHd thing of Peniviau gokl, with a 
Spanish posy inside 1* • 

‘ I like it,* said Id ary ; ‘ it show.s — * 

‘ Wliut you are worth, eh,*Mary1 Well I hero we are 1 It 
■eems real at liust ! And you, father, have yon been well 1’ 

‘Ye.s, well indeed, now I have you both! Put how camo 
you so quickly ? You never brought her across the Isthmus ?’ 

* Indeed 1 Mid. She w^ould come. It was her (irsc act of 
rebellion ; for we w-ero not going to let you meet tho frost<» 
alone — the October frosts, I mean ; I hope the Dy never Frosts 
are all right 1’ 

^ Frampton was here seen at tho open door, doubtful whether 
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to ; yot, iinpcllctl hy iieccshlty, as Lc caught Filzjoco- 

lyn’s I'ye, Ik*, ln-sitatiiig, said — 

‘Aly Ijord, tlio Sjwiiiisli '^rntli‘man !’ 

^Tlie grwitrst iriimiidi ol’ my lifV- 1’ cried Louis, actnady claj>- 
ping Ids hands together with ccstacy, to the butlers cxtrciiio 
ustonislimeitt. 

‘ Why, Frarnpton, iloii't you know him ]* 

‘ ]\Iy Jjord ! ! !* 

‘ Let me introduco you, tlien, to — ]Mr. Tlioinas I^r.'idiaon T 
and, as Frainpton still stood perplexed, looking at tho fine 
forcigii-lo(»king man, who was keeping in tlie hackgroimd, 
busied with llie luggage, Louis continued, ‘You cannot credit 
such a iii:irv(j of Peru !* 

‘Young Mmlismi, my Lord I* repeated Frainpton, slowly 
coining to his s»;nst%. 

‘ No oilier, .lie has done T.a<ly Fitzjocelyn and all of us in- 
finite service,* continiH‘(l Louis, (piickly, to ]>rcvent Madison’s 
roceptimi frfom rfvoiving a fall in proportion to the grandeur of 
tho ill's t impression: ‘Jle is to «ay here for a short time be- 
fore going to his appointnuait at IJristol, in ^fr. Ward’s counting- 
house, avith a salary of 1' 1 80. 1 shall ho much obliged if you 

will make liiiii welOome.* 

And, returning in his give to tho lihraiT, Lo)iis found Mary 
explaining how ‘ a gentleman at I.ima,’ who luul long professed 
to covet so good a Merk as Madison, hail, on tlio break-up of 
their firm, offered him a confidential ]>ost, for which ho was well 
fitted hy his knowledge of tho Spanish language* and the South 
American trade, to receive the cargoes gent homo. ‘In truth,* 
said Louis, coming in, ‘1 had rc.ason to ho proud of Aiy pupil. 
Wo could •never have found our way tlirough tho accoiinta 
without him ; ai.il the old Cornish man; whom wo sent for from 
tho iniuas ga^e testimony to him such ^is will do Mr. Holds- 
wurth's heart g(»f)d. Ilut nothing is cipuil to Franipton’s taking 
him for a^Spanisb Don!’ « 

‘ And j^oor Delaford s witness was quite as much to his credit^* 
said ^lary, 

‘Ay! if Delaford had not be^n equally willing to depose 
against liirn, when he was the apparent Catiline!’ said Louis. 
‘ iVor Delaford ! he was very usi*ful to us, after all ; and 1 
should be glad to know he bad a better fate tlian going olf to 
tlie diggings with a year s salary in his pocket !‘* 

‘ Tlieu everything is settled ?’ asked his father. 

* A recent writer relates tTiat he found the near relation of a nobleman 
gaining a 8c.*inty livelihood as shuc-bl^'k at tho diggings. Query, Might 
not this be Mr. Delaford > 
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* Almost everythin". TIm mines are off our hands, and the 

transfer will bo complet'^d as soon ns Oliver has sent his signa- 
turo ; uud there’s quite enough saved to make them very com- 
fortable. You have told mo nothing of them yi‘t V , 

‘ They are all very well. James iias bei-ii coming hero twice 
a-wcck since I have been at home, and has l)con very ntteiitivo 
and pleusiLut ; but 1 have not been at the Terrace much. There 
never was such a houscfull of children. ‘ Oliver’s room in the 
only place where one is safe from falling over two or throe. 
However, they seem to like it, and to think, the (pore the 
Ixsttcr. James came over hero tljo morning after iho b(»y was 
bom, os much delig1it(‘d as if ho had h:ul any ])mspects.' 

* A boy at last ! Poor Mr. Dynevor I Hoes ho 4iako it as 

an insnlt to his misfortunes V * 

‘ He seems as well pleased as they ; and, ’ji fact, I hope the 
boy may not, alter all, bo unprovided for? Mr.^Mansell wroU» 
to offer to be godfather, and 1 thought I could ndl do otherwise 
than ask him to slay lierc. I am glad I did forjio told me 
that now ho ha.^ scon for himself tlic noble ^'ay they .iro going 
on in, be has madc^ip his miml. He laus no n'lation nearer than 
Isabel, and lie means to niako his will in favour of Inr sou. 
He a.sked whetlier 1 would b<j a trustee ; J>ut 1 said 1 wiw 
growing old, and had little doubt yv^fwoultl bo gl.id enough. 
You will have plenty of such work, Louis. It U v<‘ry dan- 
gerous to be known a,s a good maii-of-hu-?ine.s.s, and good- 
natured.' • 

‘ Pray, liow dpcs Jem l>ear ilT 

* With tolerable equanimity. Tt maybe in.any yenn. before 
the child' 43 affected by*it, if Mra. i^Ianscll has it for her litb. 
Besides, James Is a wiser man than he used to 1)0.* 

' He has been somewhat like liobiuson Crusoe's old goat,’ said 
Ex>uis. * Poor Jem! tl^c fall and the ucanty faro tamed him. 
I liked him so well before, that 1 did not know lidw much hotter 
I was ];et to like him. Mary, you must see his workhouse. 
(Jiving up his time to it Js ho does, he docs inflrdto good 
there.’ • 

* Yes, Mr. Calcott says that ho lives in fear of some one 
offering him a living,’ said Lord Ormersfield. 

* And the dear old Giraffe f said Louis. 

* Clara? She is looking almost handsome. I wish some 
good man would marry her. bho would make an excellent 
wife.’ 

* 1 am not ready to spare her yet,* said Mary ; * I must make 
acquaintauce with her before any excellent man carricH her off.’ 

* But tiiera is a marriage that will surprise yoU|’ said tho 
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Karl ; ' your cldcbt cou»m, whose name I can never remem- 
ber — ’ 

‘ Virginia,* cried Loiiia. * Captain Lonsdale, I hope T 

* IVliat could have made you lix on himi* 

* Because the barricades could not have been in vain, and he 

was an excellent fellow, to whom I owe a great deal of grati- 
tude. lie kept iny aunts terrors in abeyance most gallantly; 
and liUlo Virginia drank in his words, and built up a hero ! 
But how was it V ^ 

‘ You i^unember that Lady Conway would not take our ad- 
vice, and stay quietly tvt home. On the first steamer she fell 
in with this captain, and it seems that she was helpless enougli, 
without hir former butler, to bo very grateful to him fi»r 
managing lier passports and conducting her through Germany. 
And the concliisicp was, that she herself had encouraged him 
so far, that slioVeally had not any justification in refusing when 
he propose<l fol- the young lady, as he is fairly provided for.* 

* My j)ooy aun^ ! No one ever j»itie3 her wlicn she is ‘ hoist 

with her own [)cia»l !’ 1 am glad* poor Virginia is to be happy 

ill her own way.* • 

‘1 i^iall send iny congrntulationa to-rnorrow,* sjiid the Earl, 
smiling triumphanVly, ‘ami a piece of intelligence of my own. 
At 11.13, M. Consul’s, — what day was it, J^iOiiial* 

l^Iary ran away to take off her bonnet, as much surprised by 
the Earl’s mirth as if slio had seen jiriinroses in December. Yet 
.such blossoms are soinetknes tem])tcd forth ; and allbction was 
breathing soinctliing like a second spring on tjie life so long 
unnaturally cliiiloil and blighted. If his shouldei's were bowed, 
his figure iiad lost muoli of its rigidity; and though diis locks 
were thinned and whitened, and his countenance slightly aged, 
yert the softciu'd look and the more frequent smile had smoothed 
away tho^storrincss, and*gLveii gentleness Jbo his dignity. 

No sooner was she out of the room than Loi^ Ormersfield 
asked, ‘ And wliat have you done with the Spanish woman 1* 

I’he iifiswcr excited a peal of laughter, which made Louis 
stand aglsist, both at such unprecedented merriment and at the 
cause ; for hitherto ho had so entirely felt with Mary, as never 
to have seen the ludicrou.s a.s|)ect of the elopement. Presently, 
however, lie was amusetl by perceiving that his father not 
merely regarded it as a relief from an embarrassing cliarge, but 
ns an entire acquittal for his own conscience for a^y slanders he 
had formerly believed of Dona Hosa. 

Louis briefly explained that, the poor lady being provided for 
by Robson’s invest incnb^ in America, ho had thought it right 
that the Ponsonby share of the firm should bear the loss through 
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tibese embezzlements ; and he had found that her extravagance 
had made such inroads on the pro})erty, that wliile the Dy never 
share (always tlie largest) resulted in a fair competence, Louis 
bad saved nothing out of the wreck of the Ponsoiiby afTairs but 
MLtry herself. ‘ Can you excuse it, father P he said, with all the 
old debonnaire manner. 

* You will never bo a rich man, Louis. You and she will 

have somo cares, but — * and his voice grew thick — *you are 
rich in what makes life happy. You have left me nothing 
more to ask or wish for 1' • 

‘Except that I may be worthy ofMier, father. You first 
taught mo how she ought to be loved. Y on have been very 
patient with me all this time. I feel as if I fmL§9 thank you 
for her — ' and then, changing his tone as she opened the door — 
* Look at her now she has her bonnet ofT-^does not she look 
natural V * 

‘ I am sure I feel so,* said Mary. ‘ You know this always 
seemed more like home than anything else.’ • , 

‘ Yes, and now I do feel sftro that I havo you at last, Mary. 
That Moorish castfe of yours used to make n)e afniid of waken- 
ing : it was so much fitter for Isabers fantastic Yiscouu1« By- 
the^bye, lias she brought that book out V • ^ 

* Oh, yes ; and James is nearly jSroud of it as he is of his 

son. lie actually wanted me to read it! lie toMs mo it is 
Ekdling very well, and I hope it may really bring them in sotiio- 
thing.* • 

‘Now, then^there’s the tea. Sit down, Mary, su'd look 
exactly as you did the morning I came home and found you.*^ 

‘ Tm afraid I cannot, *J said Mary, looking up in his face with 
an arch, deprecating expression. • 

‘ Why not T 

‘ Don’t you know that I am so much happier !*• , 

Before breakfast next morning Fitzjocelyn must visit his 
farm, and Mary mu3t come ^itli liiin. 

How delicious was that English morning after their voyage ; 
the slant rays of the sun silvering the turf, and casting\uinbows 
across the gossamer threads ffom one brown bent to another ; 
the harvest fields on the slopes dotted with rich sheaves of 
wheat; the coppices, in their summer glory, here and there 
touched with the gold of early autumn, and the slopes and 
meadows brigjit with lively green,, a pleasant change for eyes 
fresh from the bare, rugged mountain-side and the rank un- 
wholesome vegetation of Panama. Shaggy little Scottish oxen 
were feeding on the dewy grass, their black coats looking sleek 
in the sun beyond the long shadows of the thorns ; but as Mary 
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said, laughing, *Only Farmer Fitzjocelyn’s cattle came here 
now ;* and nlie stopped more than once to be introduced to some 
notable animal, or to hear the liistory of experiments in fatting 
beasts. 

‘ Tljcre ! they have found you out ! That’s for you,* saitl 
liOni.-., as a iiu*n y pi*al of bells broke out from the church tower 
niid came joyously up^ through the tranquil air. * Yes, Ormers- 
field, you are greeting a friend ! You may be very glad, old 
place! I wish lilr. Iloldsworth would come up to breakfast ! 
1 h it too wet ftir you this way, Mary V 

Tills way was into FA*ny dell, and Mary answered, ‘ Oh, no- 
no ; it is where I most wanted to go with you. We have never 
been tlierc^^pgether since — ' 

* No, you never would walk with me after I could go alone I* 
said Louis, with ai[>lavrul tone of reproach, veiling deep feeling. 

In silence lie liautfed her down the rocky steps, plunging 
deeper among the hazels and rowan-trees ; then pausing, he 
turncil asichi tlior luxuriant leaves of a tuft of hartstonguo, and 
showed lier, cut on»a stone, veiled*both by tlie verdure and the 
form of the rock, the letters — 

• Deo Oratias, 

. • L. F. 1847. 

‘I like thatr was allHtiat Mary’s full heart allowed her to 
say. • 

‘ Yes,’ said Louis* ‘ I feel quite as thankful for the accident ns 
for the ])reservation.* 

' And that dear mamma Nvas with us,* added Mary. ‘ Between 
her and you, it w^as a blessing to us all^ 1 see these lettci-s are 
not new ; you must have cut them out*long ago.’ * 

* As somi as I could get hero without help,’ he answered. * I 
thought I shoulil be able to find the very spot where I lay, hy 
remembering the cross which the bare* mountain -ash boughs 
made against the sky ; but by that time they were all leaf and 
flower ; ^iid now, do you see, thciy^ they are, with the fi'uit just 
formed and blushing.’ 

‘Like other things,* said Maiy, reacliing after the spray; 
* once all blossom, now — ’ • 

‘ Fruit very unriiie,’ as he said, between a smile and a sigh ; 
•but there is some encouragement in the world after all, and 
every project of mine has not turned out like my two s})ecimcns 
of copper ore. You i*cmeuiber them, Mary, and our first en- 
counter.’ 

• Remember it 1’ said Mary. • I don’t think I forget a day 

of that summer.’ * 

• What 1 brought you here for,’ said Louis, • was to ask you 
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let TOO do what 1 have long wished — to let me put the lettci 
M hcrol* 

‘ I think you miglit liave done it without leave,’ said Mary. 
'So I might at fii'st, but by the time I camo hero again, 
Mnry, you had become in my ostinwition ' a little more than 
kill,' and less than — no, I wont say that, but one could not 
treat you as comfortably as tMarru I lost a cousin one August 
day, and never found her again 1’ 

* ^cver V 

'Never— but the odd thing is, that I cannot beliiovo that 
what I did find has been away these seven ycara.* 

' Yes, that is very strange,* said Mary ; ‘ I have felt it so. 
Wo do seem to understand and guess each others Jhonghis as 
if we luul been going on together all this time. I believe it is 
because you gave me the first impulse to ihijk, and taught mo 
the way.* 

' And I know who first tauglit me to think to any purpose,’ 
raid Louis, smiling. ' I'ut who is this dcsccnditig oi^ iisl’ 

It w^as the Spanish gentleifian, reddening all over at such an 
encounter, in mid-Carccr towards ‘Herat the Terrace,* and mutter- 
ing something, breathless and almost surly, about begging p^'don. 

'Look here, Tom,’ said Louis, lifting tho Jeaves show tho 
letters. ' That is all 1 ever could feet ou tliat matter, and so 
should you. There, no more* about it, — ^you want* to bo ou 
your wjiy ; ami tell ^Ir. IVost that we shall be at Noi*thwold 
in tho afternoon.’ • 

About half lyi hour after, Clara was delicately blowing tho 
dust out of the WToath of forget-me-nots on tlio porcelain 
shcpherdcfts’s hat, when ^ shriek resounded tlirough the house, 
and, barely saving the Arcadian in her start, site rushed down- 
stairs. Jamas, iu his sliirt-8lecvc.s, 'was already on his way to 
the kitchen. There Kitty was found, tX!>o much frlgli^encd to 
run away, making lunges with the toasting- forV at a blatk- 
beardc'l figure, who held in his arms Charlotte Arnold, in a fit 
of tho almost forgotten hysterics. The workhouse girl khrickerl 
for the police; Jane was at Master Oliver’s door, pre^red for 
flight or defence ; Isabel stood on the stairs, with her baby in 
, her arms, and her little flock clinging to her skirts, when Clara 
darted back, laughing too much to speak distinctly, as she tried 
to explain who the ruffian really was. ' And Louis is coming, 
and Mary ! Ph 1 Isabel, he has her at last ! OU t Jem 1 
Jem ! did we ever want dear granny so much 1 I always knew 
it would come right at last! Jane, Jane, do you hear, Lord 
Fitzjocelyn is married 1 Let me in ; I«iuu.st go and tell Uncle 
Oliver r 
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JiliiiOH lookt'd ut JiSiihi;!, and road in lier smile Clara's final 
acqniltal from all su.>){)icion.s bciicatli the dij^iity of both. 
Uncle Oliver would have damped her joy, had it been in his 
poVer. He j^ave iij) hi.s affairs as hopeless, as soon as he found 
that young Fitzjoeolyn had only made them an excuse for get- 
ting married, and he was so excc.ssive!y angry A\ith her for 
being happy, that slui found she must carry her joyous face out 
of Ills sight. 

It was not easy to ])0 a dignified .steady governesg that 
morning, and wlien the lesson.s were finished, she C(»uld Jiav(j 
danced home all the way. She had scarcely n'ached the Ter- 
raco gate, when the well-kriown sound of the wheels was 
heard, ana '•‘n another luoinont she was betwetui the two dear 
cousins; Fitzjocelyn’s eyes dancing with gladsoinencss, and 
Mary’s hroad ti'a^quU brow and frank kindly smile, free frcni 
the shadow of, a single cloud ! Clara's h(‘art Icajit iij) with joy, 
joy full and unmixed, the guerdon of the spirit unbuiched by 
vanity or K.*lfishuess, w'ithout one taint that could have mor- 
tified into joalou-s disaj)r»oiiited pain. It was bliss to one of 
those whom she loved ln*st ; it was the winning of a hrotlicr 
and si.ster, and perhaps Clara s life hud never had a hapjuer 
moment. , 

Jjord Ormorsfield coulu have. thanked her for that joyous, 
imioceut w'eleoino. lie had paid her attentions fa* his son’.s 
sake, of which ho had become rather a.shamed ; and as Louts 
and Mary hastened on to meet James and Isabel, he detained 
her for a iiiomont, to say some special words of kindness. 
Clara, porhajis, had an intuitive perception of his meaning, and 
reference to her past heiress estates, foi she laughed gaily, and 
said, ‘ YeS, I never was ii\oro glad of anything! He wixs so 
patient that I >vas sure ho deserved it I 1 ahyays trirstcd to 
s\ich a Imuc as this, when he used to talk to me for want of 
dear grandmaninui.’ 

Mary w'as led upstair to be introduced to the five children, 
while the gentlemen wont over the accounts in Olivers room. 
Enough had been rcsc\ied from the ruin to sc'ouro, not wealth, 
but fair competence ; the mines were disposed of to a company 
which would pay the value by instalments, and all the re- 
mainder of the business was in train to be easily wound up by • 
Air. Ward. Mr. Dynevor’s gi-atitude was not overpowering ; 
be was short and dry, j)rivRtely convinced that be could have 
mauagcil matters raucli better himself, aud charging all the loss 
on Fitzjocclyn’s folly in letting Hobson escape. But, though 
James was hurt at his *unthankfuluess, and Lord Ormersfield 
could Imve been very angry, the party most concerned did not 
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take it much to heart ; ho believed he liail done liis best, but nii 
experienced eye might detect blunders, and he knew it was 
haid to trust affairs out of one’s own hands. 

Even the Earl was glad to esctipc to the sitting-room, though 
every one was talking at once, ami Mercy the loudest; and 
Louis, as the children would call him in spito of tlioir 
mamma, was at once seized on by Kitty to be introduced to 
• our brother.* 

‘ And what is his name, Kitty f 

‘ Woland T sliouted all the young ladles in chorus. 

'Sir Woland is in the book that inamina did make,' said 
Kitty. 

Louis looked at Isabel with laughing eyes. 

‘It w’as Uncle Oliver's great wish,* she said, ‘and wo did 
not wish to remember the days of Sir Hubert.^ , 

Before Lord Ormcrsfield w'as quite doafenod, Loqis recollecfod 
that thby must shoAv Mary at the House Beautiful ; and they 
took leave. Tho.Jiiirl begged Jame.s to come tiack 4o dinner 
with them, and Louis asked if Clara could not find room in the 
carriage too. It was tlic earnest of wliat Ormerslield was to 
be to her henceforth, and she \vas all delight, and canunatm^s to 
be allowed to walk Iiome with James by starlight. ^ And tho 
evening n^alized all sin* could \vi.sh. Stio gentlemen ha<l their 
conversation in the dining room, and Mary and Clara ^at on the 
steps togellier in the warm twilight, and talkVd oi gmnny ; and 
C.ai d jH)\ircd out all that ^fary did not yet know of Louis. 

‘] hear you Imve boon in liysterics again,' liad btee Lord 
Fitzjocelyu's greeting to Qharlotte. ‘ V<»u jireparcd i ir tho 
consequences.* 

Charh)ttc was prepared. The mutual pard»)n had not beeu 
very hard to gain, and Tom had only to coinhat lier <leclarations 
that it \va.s downright presumptuous for ^ler to liavc mere than 
ma.ster had a year, and tier protests that she could not leave her 
mistress and the dear children in their poverty. The tidings 
that they were relieved from their pi cscnt straits answered this 
scruple, and Charlotte was a pretty j>icturc of shrinking exul- 
tation wdieii she conducted her b^jtrothed to Mrs. Martha,, who, 
however, declared that she wrould not take his hundred and 
eighty pounds a year — no, nor twice that, — to marry liiin in 
tlmt there black beard. 

Mrs. Beckett made him exceedingly welcome, and ho spent 
the chief part of his time at Ko. 5, where he was much more 
at ease than at Ormersficld. He confessed that, though not 

f iven to bashfulncss before any man, iljcre was sornetliing in 
Ir, Frainpton’s excessive civility that quite ovcrcime him, *^)d 
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raado him always cx]:)oct to bo kicked out of doors tlio next 
minute for saucincss. 

Charlotte’s whirlwinds of feeling had nearly expended them- 
selves iu that one shock of meeting. The years of cheerful toil, 
and the weeks of grief and siispense, had been good training for 
that silly little heart, and the prospect of her new duties brought 
i»Ti hex a sobering scbsc of responsibility. She would always bo 
tender and clinging, but the fragrant woodbine would be trained 
round a sound, sturdy oak, and her modesty, gentleness, and 
sincerity, gave every promise of her being an excellent wife. 

Tom had little time to spare before undertaking his new 
oflice, and«it was better that the parting shoubl bo speedy, for 
it was a grievous one, both to the little bride and to Isabel and 
the children. Fr^*cnd rather than servant, her place could bo 
ill supplied hy the two maids who were coming in her room, 
and Isabel coahl have found it in her heart to sympathize with 
hlorcy and Salgine in tlieir detestation of the black man who 
was coining to take away tlicir dear Charlotte. 

Clara’s first outlay, on her restoration to comparative wealth, 
was on Chai'lotte’a wedding-dress. It was a commission given 
to Mary, when with Fitzjocelyn, sho went to London for one 
day, to put the fiir.il streke to the dUsolution of the unfortunato 
lirm, and to rejoico Aunt Melicent with the sight of her hajipi- 
iicss. 

Good old 3Iiss Ponsonby’s heart was some degrees softer and 
loss narrow than formerly. Sho had a good many prejudices 
loft, hut sho did not venture on such sweeping censures as in 
nld times, and sho would have welcomed Lord Orinc^sfield with 
real cordiality, for the sake of Iris lovo to lier Mary. Indeed, 
Ijouiss fiiscinations and litary’s bright face had almost persuaded 
her into coming homocW'ith them ; but the confirmed Londoner 
prevailed, and sho had a tyrant maid-servant, who would not let 
her go, even to the festival at Ormcrsficld in honour of her niece. 

The Earl was bent on nyoicings for his son’s marriage, and 
Louis dexterously managed that tlio banquet should take place 
on the day fixed for Tom's Avedding, thus casting off all oppres- 
sive sense* of display, by regarding it as Madison’s feast instead 
of his own. Clara, who seemed to have been set free from gover- 
ness tasks solely to be the willing slave of all the world, worked 
as hard as Mary and Louis at all the joyous arrangements ; nor 
vraa the festival itself, like many such events, less bright than 
the prefioua toila 

The wedding took place in Ormersfield Church, on a bright 
September morning; James Frost performed the marriage, 
Lord Fitzjocelyn gave the bride away, and little Kitty vras the 
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bridesmaid. The ring was of Peruvian gold, and the brooch 
that clasped the bride’s lace collar was of silver from the Sail 
Benito mine. In her white bonnet and dove-colourcd silk| she 
looked as simple and ladylike os she 'was pretty, and a very 
graceful contrast to her Spanish gentleman bridegroom. 

The Ormcnsfield bowling-green, which was wont to bo so still 
and deserted, hemmed in by the dark ilek belt, beheld such a 
scene as had not taken place there since its present master was a 
boy. There were long tables R]>rcad for guests of all ranks and 
degrees. Louis bad his own way with the invitations, and had 
gatherad a miscellaneous host. Sir Miles Oakstead liad come 
to sec his old friend iimde happy, and to smile as h<iwas intro- 
duced to the rose-coloured pastt^r in his gloss case. TVIr. Calcott 
was there, and Mrs. Calcott, all fomls with JVIrs. James Frost 
long since forgotten ; and Sir Gilbert BrcwstcT sliono in liis 
coloiuTa uniform, — for Lady Fitzjocelyn had iiiMmated a spe- 
cial cfesiro that all the membcTs of tlio yeoinanj-y should appear 
in costume ; ani> many a young farmer’s wife and sister caino 
all the more proiully, in the fond belief that her own [Uiciiliar 
hero looked in his bliu? and silver ‘as well os Lord Fitzjocelyn 
himself.* And Miss Mercy Faithfull was ^lc^e, watching over 
Oliver, to make up for the want of^ber sister, And old Mr 
Walby was bowing and gossi^ung with many a pg,ticnt ; and 
James, with liis little brown woman in bis band, was looking 
after tlic party of pau[)era for w'hom ha had obtained a holiday; 
and Mr. Ifoldswortli was keeping guard over his village boys, 
whose respectable parents remained in two separate ihrongs, 
male aiicj female; and •Clara Frost was here, there, and eveiy- 
wherc — now setting Ah's, llichardson at ease, now can-ying 
little Mercy to look at the band, now conveying away Salome 
when frightened, now hndiiig a mother /or a village child taken 
with a sobbing fit of shyness, now conducting a sTray Schoolboy 
to his coin[)anions, now running up for a few gay words to her 
old un Je, to make sure that lie was neither chilly i>or tired. 
How pleasant it was to her to mingle with group after group 
of people, and hear from one and another how haiidsoriie and 
how happy Lonl Fitzjocelyn looked, and Lady Fitzjocelyn qui^o 
beautiful ; and, then, as they walked from j)arty to party, 
setting all at case and leaving pleased looks wherever they 
went, to cross them now and then, and exchange a blithe smile 
or merry remark. 

No mclaDcholy ga[>s here ! thought she, as she lihlped I>cr 
t^clo to the easy chair prepared for him at the dinner-table ; 
no sjjiritless cuiiosity, no forced attempts to display what no 
one felt ! 

•j 
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Tliero must needs be toasts, and such as thought themselTes 
assembled for the sake of the * marriage in high life/ were taken 
by surprise when Lord Fitzjocelyn rose, and began by thanking 
those assembled for assisting in doing honour to tho event of 
the day — the marriage of two persons, for each of whom he 
liimsclf as well as those most dear to liim felt the warmest 
respect and gratitude for essential services and disinterested 
attachment, alike in adversity and in prosperity. Unpleasant 
ns ho know it wiis to liavc siich truths s]iokcn to one’s face, he 
could not deny liiinself the satisfaction of expressing a portion 
of tho esteem and reverence he felt for such noble conduct as 
had been (bHj^hiycd by those wliosc health he had tho pleasure 
to propose— Air. and Ali*s. Thomas Aladison. 

‘There,* was his aside, as he sat down, ‘ I only hope T have 
!iot made him Mirfy ; poor fellow, I have lait him in a predica- 
ment, but it cculd not be othcrwi^jc !’ r 

Clara had tears in her eyes, but not like those she hact shed 
at Chcvclci^h ; Sanies gave Louis a look of heartfelt gmtitude, 
bowed tho lowest to tho happy |>air, and held up littlo Kitty 
that her imitative nod and si[i might not bo lost U[>on them. 

Mrd.* Beckett said, ‘Well, I never I If ever a girl deserved 
it/ choked, a'hd flourished her white handkerchief; Frampton 
saluted like iny Lord and Louis XIV. rolled into one ; and 
Warren and Gervas privately agreed that they did not know 
what was coming of the wwld, since Alarkscdgo poachers had 
only to go to foreign pirts to bo coined goold in the silver 
mines. Mra. Aladisou’a pretty face was all blushes, smiles, and 
tcc;rs. Mr. Aladison rose to reply with unexpected alacrity, and 
liOuis was soon relieved from anxiety, a't least, os far as regarded 
his eloquence, for he thought in the majestic S][)auish idiom, 
and translated os he went — 

* My Ebrds,’ ho began, ‘ gentlemen and' ladies and neighbonrs, 
my Lord Fitzjocelyn Inis done my wife and myself an honour as 
unlocked for as undeserved ; and the manner of the favour is 
such that we shall carry the giuteful rcmembninco to the end 
of our liyea He has been so condescending os to speak of such 
services as it was in oiur power to render ; but he has passed 
over in silence that which gives him a claim to the utmost that 
1 could place at his feet. He will forgive me for speaking 
openly ; for I cannot refrain from disburtheniug my mind, and 
letting you know, even more than you are at present aware of, 
what youf Senor — what your liord truly is. Most of you have 
known me but too well. It is not ten years since I was a rude,* 
untaught boy upon tho heath, such as a large proportion of 
tlioso present would depn^ beneath their notice: Lord Fits*- 
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jocclyn rlid not think so. His kiinlncss of manner and encoa- 
raging words awakened in mo now life and energy. He gave 
mo his time and his teacliing, and, what was far more, ho ^ave 
mo his sympathy and liis example. It wjis thos(» which gave 
vitality to Iobboiis dimly understood, or which had fallen dead 
on my ears, when only liealxi in my irregular attondanco at 
school. But the work in me w5s tanly, and at first 1 re>|uit<Ml 
his kindness with presumption, insuhordination, and careless- 
noss. 'riien, when 1 had been dismissed, and wlien iny wilful 
neglect had occasioned the accident of winch the ti-aims are still 
only too visible, then, did I not merit to he exposed and cast off 
for ever? J knew it, mid I fled, as if 1 could leave^djehind mo 
my grief and my shame.. Little dul I dare to guess* that he was 
dealing wiih me as though I had Ix^on Jiis own hrolher, and 
scrupulously concealing my Rluir(5 in the rnisforluno. When J 
returned, sullen and overwhelmed, Ihj alone, — ,o8! and while 
still siifrering severely — spoke a kind word to me, and exerted 
himself to Tesd\re me from the utter ruin ami degradation to 
which despair w'oidd have l<*d me. Ho placed me in the situ- 
ation which conducted me to my present position ; h(» gave nie 
the impulse to improve myself; and, above all, ho infused into 
me the principles without which the.i jst would ha»e been mere 
temptations. If I have heoti blest’ beyond my dysorts — if J 
have been ])ro.sperous beyond reasonable exis^ctation — if, among 
numerous faihire.8, I have witbsUwl some evils — all, under tho 
greatest and highest Benefactor, is owing W the kindness, and, 
above all, to the generous forbearance, of Lortl Fit/jocelyn, I 
wish I aould testify my gnititudo in any better manner than 
by speaking of him to"' his face; but I am sure you will all 
drink his health more heartily, if possOde, for knowing one 
more trait in addition to your own pe*«onaI experience of his 
character!’ ^ 

Alas > that all things hidden, and yet to he proclaimed on the 
house-tops, would bear tho light as well as Fi tzjocoly i .’s secret ! 
The revelation of this unobtrusive act of patience and fc^rbcarance 
excited a perfect tumult of enihusinsin among persons already 
worked up to great ardour fof one so beloved ; and shouts, and 
even tears, on every side strove in vain to express the response 
to Madison’s words. 

Too bad, Tom I 'was Louis’s muttered comment 
•Yon are paid in your own coin,* retorted Mary, raising her 
glistening eyes, full of archness. 

e *I perceive it is no surprise to you, Lady Fitqocelynl* said 
Sir Miles Oakstead; ‘and, I own, nothing from that quarter* 
(nodding at Louis) ‘surprises me greatly 
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‘ She practised eavesdrop] > 111 ;'/ said Louis, ‘ when the poor fel- 
low was relieving hia mind by a coiil'essioii to the pieseut Mrs. 
Madison.* 

‘And 1 think Mrs. Madison and 1 deserve credit for having 
kcj)t the secrejt so long,* .said Mary. 

‘ It e-xjdains,* observed Mr. I loldsworth. ‘I did not under- 
stand your power ovei^ Madison, ** 

*lt was th('. making of u.s both/ said liouis ; ‘and a very fine 
8])oeimi'n <d‘ the grandeur of that rough iliarnoiid. Jt elucidates 
what 1 have always said that if yon can but find the one v\d* 
ner.ible jdaee, there i.s a wonderful fund of nobleness in some of 
these |H‘t»pl/'.* 

‘ Do you tJike. this gentbiinan as an average si)ecimpn?* 

‘ l'^ve,ry ploughboy i.s not an iimievcloped ^ladison ; but in 
eviTy parish tl?f‘re inaiy be, some «»ne with either the thinking 
or the rising ^•lenl<•llt in liis comiM^sitioii ; and if the right i jgro- 
di(‘ut lu; not added, tin? feriueiitation will turn sour, as my 
7 U‘gl('et had very nearly made it do with him. ^^'iJe would have 
beeji a hiui demagogue hy this time, if ho luul not bad agenoroiw 
buiifter and Sunday •s<*hool foundation.* 

‘I lush!* sai»l ^laI•y, smiling — ‘you must not inorali/e. I 
believe you hre doing it that i)oor Farmer Norris may not catch 
your ev<5.* * 

Louis gave a deioinutire glance of resignation; and the 
farmer, rising in the full /mrreut of feeling claused by Madison’s 
s[H'<;eli, said, with thorough downviglit emotion, lltai he knew it 
n.'is of no ns(^ to try to (Miliance wliat Jiad b(»eu already so well 
ex'ju'essed ; but lio believed there was scarcely a jaTso^i present 
who <lid not leel, equally vuUi Mr, Madtson, the right to claim 
Lonl Kit7jo(:(dyii as a per.sourd frieaid, — and an irrepressible hum 
of fervent assent proved how indy the farmer sjaiko. ‘ Yes, — 
each ]iad*in turn oxperiene.ed so much of his friendly kindness, 
and, what was more, of his sympathy^ that lie could confidently 
anirm tlrtit then? was scan*ely one* in the neighbi>urhood wlio 
had not kiarnt the news of hU happiness as if aonie good tiling 
Lad happened to himself individually. They all as one man 
were delighttvl to have him at horAe again, and to wish him joy 
of the lady, Mdiom many of them knew already well enough to 
rejoice in welcoming Jiim for her own Kike, as well as for that 
of liord Fitzjocelyn.* 

Again and again did the dieers break forth — ^hdarty, homely, 
aiKl sincere ; and such were the bright, tearful, loving eyes, 
which sought tho.se of Fitzjocelyn on every side, that his own 
tilled so fast that all seeined diizzled ^d misty, and he hastily 
strove to clear thorn as ho arose; but* the swelling of his heart 
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brought tlie happy dew again, ami would scarcely let him find 
voice. *My friends, my go<xl friends, you are all very kind 
to me. It is of no list* to tell you how little 1 doserve it, bi^ you 
know how much I wisli to do so, ami hero is one wJio ha^ lielptul 
me, and wlui will help im\ Wo thank you with all our hearts. 
'You may well wish my father and mo joy, and yourselves too. 
Thank ymi ; you should not lodk at mo V) kindly if ytui wish 
me to say more.* 

The Knrl, wlio had stmliod popularity as a useful eugina, 
but had m*.ver prized love beyond his 4 »wii family, wiis exceed- 
iu^^ly touclied by tbo ai«b»ur of eutlmsiastic aireetimi that his 
son Jiail obtained, — not by courting ButlVages, by gills, not 
by promist^s, Imt simply by i*t*al opeii-hearletl love m eve-ry one. 
Lonl Onuerstitild himself came in for a deii^mstriition t)f warm 
b ' ling wbieli lie would certainly never bwo soii.i^it nor t)btaine.d 
ten Clears ai^o, when ho was yespccted and looked up to as an 
upriglit repre'=teiit alive of certain opinions ; bulyH‘r.s(>aally, oitlu^r 
difcliked or regAi'fied with col^lness. ^ * 

lie knew wliat tjieso cheers were worth, and that even Fitz- 
jocelyn might not long be llio popular boro ; but be was ij^ot tbo 
less gratifietl and tiiumpbaut, and felt tlajJ^ no success of his 
whole life* had been worth, the pre8(g)4. • • 

* Athtr all, (^lani,* said Oliter Dynevor, as his ^epbew and 
niece w(‘ro assisting him to the caniago, /they have managed 
those things better than we did, though they did not have 
Gunter.’ 

‘Giinfor can^t bring heart’s love clown from town in u* 1 k)x,’ 
said Cla^ii, in a flash iif indignation. *No, dc‘ar uncle, thvro 
are things that can’t l)e got unless by living for them.' 

‘Nor even by living f(»r them, Clara, ’ said James; ^you must 
live I'or something else.’ i 

Lord Orni(ir.s(ic*ld had heard these few last wofds, ftid thcire 
was dec^ji tliought in his^yc as ho bade liis cousin fai*owell at 
tbo liali door. N ^ 

Cljira was the last to take her pLico ; and, as she turned 
round with a merry smile to wish him good-bye, he said, ‘You 
have been making yourself veiy useful, Clam ; I am afraid you 
have bid no time to enjoy yourself.’ 

‘ That’s a contradiction,’ said Clara, laughing ; ‘ hero’s busy 
little Kitty, wlio never is thoroughly happy Imt when she 
thinks she is *useful, and I am child enough to bo of the same 
mind. 1 never was unhapj»y but when I was set to ciijoy my- 
8fl£ It has been the mo^.t beautiful day of my life. Thank 
yra for it. Good-bye !’ * 

The Earl crossed the hall, and fonnd Mary standing alone on 
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the Terraco steps, looking out at the curling smoke from the cot- 
tage chimneys, and on tlie co])pice.s and licdge-rows. 

‘ 4 ^ 1*0 you tired, my dear ? ’ lie said. 

* C)h no I I was only thinking of dear mamma’s persuading 
Louis to go on with the crumple<l plans of those cottag(?s. Jlow 
happy she wouM ho.’ 

‘ 1 v’as thinking of her likewise,* said the Earl. ‘She spoke 
truly when she told me that he might not bo what I tluui wished 
to mako him, but something far bettor.’ 

Mary ]of>kcd up withji satisfied smile of approval, saying, *I 
am so glad you think so.* 

‘Yes,* s.v^'rjxird Ormoi-aficld, ‘ I have tlioiight a good deal 
since. I have boon alone here, and 1 tliink I see why l^)iiis 
has done hotter than sumo of his elders. It seems to me that 
some of us haVii not kiiown the duties that lay by the way-side 
80 to speak, from tlie. main purpo%] of life. I wish I < oul(' talk 
It over with yoi^r mother, my dear ; wliat do you thinic she 
would say?’ ^ , 

Mary thought of lxiuis's vision of tho threods. ‘ I think,’ she 
said. Jthat I have heard her say something like it. Tho real 
aim of life is out qf sight, and oven good people are too apt to 
athicli themselves to what ^ tangible, like friendshijs or fandly 
alFoction, ojj usefulness, or public spirit ; hut these are like the 
paths of glory which le^id hut to the grave, and no farther. It 
is the single-hearted, faithful aim towards the one thing needful, 
to which all other things may he added ns mere accessories. It 
brings down strength and wisiloin. It bring^ the life ever- 
lasting alread}' to l>cgin in this life, and so makes the path 
shine more and more unto the perfect day I 
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